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Preface 


This is a commentary on Plato’s Cratylus. It is a running commentary, 
because it is not organized by lemmata, but rather proceeds by quoting 
chunks of text (in my own translation) and then going on to explain them 
in detail. It is, alas, mot a complete commentary, because there are some 
parts of the dialogue which I comment on only selectively, as I explain 
at the beginning of chapter 5. It is primarily a philosophical commen- 
tary, because what I am chiefly interested in is the purport of the theses 
advanced in the dialogue and the structure and worth of the arguments 
for and against them. But it is also a philological commentary, because 
along the way I discuss many matters of textual criticism and interpret- 
ation — some relevant to our philosophical understanding of the dialogue, 
some (usually confined to footnotes) perfectly irrelevant. Actually, I am 
afraid all I can say about my choice of focus is that as I was writing I 
tended, almost unwittingly, to imagine myself reading the dialogue in an 
open-ended seminar free from any sort of schedule, whose sole concern 
was to discuss anything that might seem interesting about a given portion 
of text before moving on to the next one. And so it is that, finally, this is a 
very long commentary — something for which I won't apologize. 

As a consequence of the last feature, the book has been long (everyone 
around me says too long) in the writing. During this long span of time I 
have incurred many debts, both to institutions and to individuals; it is an 
immense pleasure and relief now to be able to acknowledge them all with 
heartfelt gratitude. 

The Departments of Classics and Philosophy of the University of 
Florence and the Scuola Normale Superiore in Pisa granted me respect- 
ively, and successively, a doctoral fellowship, a four-year junior research 
fellowship and a two-year post-doctoral one. Each of these institutions 
allowed me to pursue my research with complete freedom and patiently 
put up with my seeming unproductivity. 


xiii 


xiv Preface 


Among individuals it won't be invidious to start by singling out a few 
especially important names — two sadly before all others. 

My first debt of gratitude dates back to almost twenty years ago, to a 
time when the idea of writing this book was very far from dawning on 
me. Still a secondary school student, I went to hear John Ackrill deliver 
two lectures which were to become one of the finest articles ever written 
on the Cratylus. That was my first encounter with the dialogue and my 
only personal encounter with that most distinguished scholar. I was baf- 
fled to see how seriously he took my inept questions and how warmly he 
encouraged me to keep on studying Plato. This I did in the ensuing years, 
until I eventually returned to the Cratylus as the subject of my degree and 
Ph.D. theses. I regret that it is now too late to show the finished book to 
the person who first introduced me to its subject. 

Michael Frede read and discussed with me several chapters of an early 
draft when I spent some time in Oxford in 1999 and 2000. The news of his 
tragic and untimely death in August 2007, shortly after our last encoun- 
ter, left me in a state of distraught incredulity. Others have been and will 
be in a better position than I am to commemorate his exceptional qual- 
ities as a scholar and a human being; but I will not refrain from recalling 
that what most struck me of him, and what perhaps influenced me most 
deeply, was the distinctive intensity with which he confronted his subject 
matter — which involved, among other things, a special capacity to com- 
municate to his interlocutors that ancient philosophy was something well 
worth devoting one’s life to. 

Myles Burnyeat, whose writings have constituted a model of schol- 
arship for me, sent me a long series of enlightening written comments 
on a number of issues both before I submitted the book to Cambridge 
University Press and after, as he volunteered to read it for the Press. I 
regard our correspondence as one of my happiest intellectual experiences 
and am profoundly grateful to him for his patient, friendly and stimu- 
lating support. Several of his suggestions are recorded in the text. Walter 
Leszl supervised much of the work I did on the dialogue while I was still 
a student, kindly enabled me to read his collection of texts concerning 
ancient atomism before it was published, and sent me wise comments on 
some bits of the book. Massimo Mugnai mentored, now a fairly long time 
ago, my first steps in serious philosophy and, in particular, in the inter- 
pretation of the Cratylus, also drawing my attention to the connections 
between this dialogue and Leibniz’s writings. I have continued to learn 
from him and to benefit from his friendship over the years. David Sedley, 
with characteristic generosity, first suggested that I submit the book to 


Preface xv 


Cambridge University Press, kindly allowed me to read much unpub- 
lished material (first and foremost a penultimate draft of his fine book on 
the Cratylus), and discussed some issues with me. 

Many other people read and commented on parts of the book or gave 
advice on individual issues. Thanks are due especially to Fabio Acerbi, 
Jonathan Barnes, Rachel Barney (who was the other reader for Cambridge 
University Press), Sergio Bernini, Giuseppe Cambiano, Antonio Carlini, 
Albio Cassio, Paolo Crivelli, Paolo Fait, Andrea Falcon, Maria Teresa 
Ademollo Gagliano, Emiliano Gelli, Augusto Guida (who first put the 
idea of writing a commentary on the Cratylus into my head), Katerina 
Ierodiakonou, Walter Lapini, Alessandro Parenti, Enrico Rebuffat, Laura 
Venuti. I also thank audiences in Bergamo, Cambridge, Edinburgh, 
Florence, London, Oxford, Padua and Rome for helpful questions and 
criticism. In particular, in 2004-2005, when I was in Florence, I gave a 
seminar on the Cratylus which went on for the whole academic year and 
covered some two thirds of the dialogue; on that occasion I greatly prof- 
ited from being able to submit my views to the keen scrutiny of Sergio 
Bernini, Paolo Fait and Walter Leszl. 

I am also grateful to Cecilia Conti for allowing me to consult her 
unpublished thesis on $f\po; to librarians in Florence, Oxford, Venice 
and Vienna; to Michael Sharp, who as Cambridge University Press’s 
Classics editor first encouraged me to submit my typescript and then 
gently watched over its transformation into a book along with Elizabeth 
Hanlon and Jo Breeze; to Linda Woodward, who was an exceptionally 
meticulous and sympathetic copy-editor and improved the book in many 
respects; to C. for wholly unrequested help with typing; and to P. for just 
being there. 

My parents, Marco and Maria Teresa, have been giving me all sorts of 
intellectual, moral and material support over the years. My debt towards 
them is incalculable. 

Finally, my wife Chiara has been by my side through times good and 
bad, unfailingly believing in me and giving me strength and advice. She 
also made a substantial contribution to the book’s final revision. It is for 
these reasons, for many others which I shall not recount here, and not 
least because she is the mother of Caterina and Federico, that the book 
could only be dedicated to her. 
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All translations are my own except when indicated otherwise (although 
I have often been influenced by existing translations in cases in which it 
did not seem appropriate to acknowledge direct dependence). 

In citing ancient texts I have always followed standard editions and 
practice; thus I have employed the standard abbreviations of LSJ and 
OLD, seldom replacing them with other, more perspicuous ones drawn 
from OCD (e.g. replacing ‘A.’ with ‘Aesch.’ for ‘Aeschylus’). In some cases, 
in order to prevent ambiguities or unclarities, I have specified the edition 
according to whose numbers of page and line (‘Phrynichus, Praeparatio 
sophistica 9.12-17 de Borries’) or lemma (‘Timaeus, Lexicon Platonicum 58 
Bonelli’) a text is being cited. All Proclus references are to the in Platonis 
Cratylum commentaria (in Cra.) unless otherwise noted. 
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Introduction 


I.I SUBJECT AND STRUCTURE OF THE DIALOGUE 


L112 The correctness of names 


Plato’s Cratylus, the subtitle present in the MSS informs us, is ‘about 
the correctness of names’ (trepi 6voudtaov d6pFdTNTOS). More precisely, it 
is about the question whether the correctness of names is a natural or a 
conventional matter. But what do the terms ‘name’ and ‘correctness’ mean 
here? This is never spelt out explicitly in the dialogue; the characters just 
take it for granted from the outset. 

As for ‘names’, the characters take a generous view: they count as 
dvouata proper and common nouns, adjectives and verbs in infinitive 
(414ab, 426c) or participle (421c) mood. They do not explicitly include 
verbs in finite moods, but they seem to be including them implicitly 
when they say that the dvoua is the ‘smallest’ part of a sentence (385¢, 
see §2.2.2). So it is standard, and doubtless right, to take it that in our 
dialogue (and elsewhere as well) the term évoua generically applies to any 
word whose function is not primarily syntactic (hence not to conjunctions 
and prepositions).' Indeed, the term dvoya is obviously connected with the 
verb dvoudZer, ‘to name’; and so an dvouc is essentially a word that names 
or refers to something. 

As for the ‘correctness’ of such names, on the face of it this is a vague 
label. Authors like Protagoras and Prodicus appear to have used the same 
expression, or closely related ones, in connection with questions that have 
only something in common with what we find in C7a. (see §§1.1.2, 4.1). And 
modern scholars have distinguished several possible ways in which such 
phrases as ‘correctness of names’ and ‘correct name’ could be understood. 


' See Crivelli, forthcoming, §6.1 for a more detailed list of uses of the term in Plato; he points out 
that the term is also applied to demonstrative pronouns (77. 50a). For the remark that it is not 
applied to words of syntactic function see Schofield 1982: 61. 
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But in fact the label is not vague, and Plato is making his characters dis- 
cuss a fairly definite issue. We can grasp what that issue is if we pay atten- 
tion to a basic fact, seldom acknowledged by interpreters, about the way 
the terms ‘correctness’ and ‘correct’ are used. The fact is this: throughout 
the dialogue all characters express themselves as if there were no differ- 
ence between being a correct name of something and being just a name of 
that thing. They continuously speak as if the phrases ‘correct name of X’ 
and ‘name of X” were perfectly interchangeable and equivalent to each 
other. 

This is already evident in the very first lines of the dialogue (383ab). 
Cratylus is there reported to have claimed that there is a certain natural 
correctness of names (6p86THTe Tivo ThVv dvoudtoov) and that a string of 
sounds which is applied to something only conventionally is not a name 
(ot ... eivor Svoua: he did not say ‘is not a correct name’). To clarify this 
obscure thesis Hermogenes has submitted to Cratylus a few examples, 
asking whether his name is really ‘Cratylus’ (not ‘whether his correct 
name ...’ etc.), whether Socrates’ name is really ‘Socrates’, and so on. 
When it comes to Hermogenes to set forth his own views (384cd), he 
wavers in the same way: he starts by claiming that the correctness of 
names consists in convention and agreement, and that whatever name 
you impose on something is the correct one (16 dp8dv); but then he goes 
on to claim, as if offering some sort of explanation, that a name does 
not belong to its object by nature, but rather by custom. Talk of correct 
names and talk of names simpliciter keep on interlacing, e.g., at 385de and 
at 390d—391a, where Socrates formulates the same interim conclusion in 
two different ways: first ‘names belong to the objects by nature’ (pUoe1 Te 
dvouata eivor ToIs tedypaor), then ‘the name has some sort of natural 
correctness (puoel ... Twa dpbdtyTa Exov Eivar TS Svoua). Again, at 422cd 
we find Socrates claiming that ‘the correctness of every name ... is one and 
the same, and ... none of them is different in respect of its being a name 
[t& dvoya eivon]’, and that if the correctness of a certain kind of names 
consists in their indicating what their referent is like, this feature must 
belong to all kinds of names, ‘if they are to be names’ (cittep dvdéyata 
éotou). And the same interlacement is still operating at 433d—435a, where 
Socrates first assumes that ‘the name is a means to indicate the object’, 
then shows that a particular name indicates its object by convention, and 
hence draws without further ado the conclusion that the correctness of 
that particular name rests on convention. 

The examples could be multiplied; but instead of doing so it will be 
better to venture a few reflections about this way of conceiving of the 
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correctness of names. I shall dub it the “Redundancy Conception’ of cor- 
rectness and formulate it thus: 


(R) ‘NV’ is a correct name of X =g¢ ‘NV’ is a name of X. 


On this conception, a correct name of something is not a special name of 
that thing, distinct from, and superior to, other, incorrect names of the 
same thing. Rather, a correct name of something is a name which per- 
forms successfully the function of a name relative to that thing; it is, quite 
simply, a name which names that thing. One advantage of this conception 
is that it provides the speakers with an abstract noun, which they would 
otherwise lack, that refers to the property of being a name: in the absence 
of any such Greek term as ‘namehood’, ‘correctness’ does duty for it.’ 

The Redundancy Conception of names, as I am calling it, entails two 
relevant consequences. (i) There are, strictly speaking, 1o degrees of correct- 
ness: as One name cannot be more of a name than another, so one name 
cannot be more correct than another. (ii) There is, strictly speaking, no 
such thing as an incorrect name of something; the expression ‘incorrect name 
of X° is, strictly speaking, self-contradictory. For it follows from (R) that, 
if ‘NV’ is a name of X, then ‘NV’ is a correct name of X, and that, if ‘NV’ is not 
a correct name of X, then ‘V’ is not a name of X. That is to say, ‘incorrect’ 
here functions as an ‘alienating’ predicate, like ‘fake’ in such phrases as 
‘fake diamond’: as a fake diamond is actually not a diamond, so an incor- 
rect name of X is actually not a name of X at all. 

These consequences will perhaps seem startling to some readers; they 
certainly go against the grain of most Cra. scholarship, according to 
which, while (i) and (ii) form a part of Cratylus’ radical views, Socrates 
rejects one or both of them.’ But the consequences are there nonetheless; 
and they harmonize with the fact that only in few, rather marginal pas- 
sages of the dialogue does someone say something inconsistent with them 
(e.g. 397ab on incorrect names and 392ad on degrees of correctness). To 
my mind, such passages are to be dismissed as instances of an innocuous 
and very understandable fagon de parler, which is actually devoid of any 
serious theoretical significance.* 


> One author who comes close to recognizing the Redundancy Conception is Bestor (1980: 314), 
who claims that ‘correctness is the same as success’. Bestor, however, thinks it is the analogy 
between names and tools that allows Plato to conceive of correctness in this way. But that analogy 
is advanced no sooner than 387d ff., while the Redundancy Conception is in force from the very 
beginning of the dialogue. 

See e.g. Williams 1982: 83. 

Note, in particular, that it is almost unavoidable to run foul of (ii) if you hold that there are nat- 
ural standards which a name must live up to in order to be correct. For then you will be confronted 
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True, in the course of his discussion with Cratylus (431c—432¢, cf. 435cd) 
Socrates will go out of his way to argue that a name may be made either 
‘finely’ (kaAds) or ‘badly’ (kaxés). The importance of that contention can- 
not be minimized. But the contention itself is mot that a name may be 
either correct or incorrect, or that a name may be more or less correct 
than another. In my view, the Redundancy Conception of correctness is 
still in force when Socrates advances his distinction between ‘fine’ and 
‘bad’ names, as the text indeed confirms (see 432cd, 433ab). The distinc- 
tion operates within the set of correct names, i.e. of names simpliciter. 


So the issue debated in Cra. boils down to this: is the link between a name 
and the thing it names — its referent — natural or conventional? The former 
option, initially held by Cratylus but clarified and developed by Socrates, 
essentially consists (so we realize as the argument goes on) in the view that 
a name must somehow reveal, through its etymology, the nature of its 
referent. So, e.g., the name ‘Hermogenes’ will be correct only if its bearer 
really has the nature of an ‘offspring of Hermes’ etc. The latter option, 
initially held by Hermogenes, is fairly clear: it is the view that what some- 
thing’s name is is a matter that depends only on agreement between speak- 
ers (and, as a limiting case, on the individual speaker's arbitrary decision). 

This issue must not be confused with a different, though not unrelated, 
one, which concerns the origin of names: how did it come about that 
human beings became equipped with names? How did names originate?» 
‘The first philosophers who concern themselves explicitly with the latter 
issue seem to be the Epicureans. They deny that the first names origi- 
nated out of a deliberate imposition (8éc«1), as all previous thinkers took 
for granted, and maintain instead that they originated from the nature 
(pvois) of human beings: they sprang up spontaneously, according to the 
peculiar feelings and impressions experienced by each tribe (Epicurus, Ep. 
Hadt. 75-6; cf. Lucretius 5.1028—90 and Diogenes of Oenoanda, 12.2.11— 
5.14 Smith). This issue and the correctness one are obviously different and 
independent of each other. You may believe that names originated natu- 
rally and that, nevertheless, their link with their referents is conventional, 
in that names may be changed at will. Or you may believe that the first 


with the question, what about those names — ordinary, conventional names — which do not live up 
to such standards? And you will have to choose between going against common sense, as Cratylus 
does by claiming that the names which do not comply with the natural criteria are in fact not 
names, and going against the Redundancy Conception by saying that they are names, albeit 
incorrect ones. 

On the difference between the two issues see Fehling 1965: 218-29, Barnes 1982: 466-7, Blank 
1998: 176-7. 
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names were the product of a deliberate human imposition and that, nev- 
ertheless, there are certain natural standards which any name must satisfy. 
Thus Epicurus claims that at a further stage each tribe set down some 
names ‘by consensus’ (kowés), in order to indicate things less ambigu- 
ously and more concisely, and the wise men coined some other names to 
indicate certain invisible entities they had posited.‘ 

‘There was once a time when scholars, failing to appreciate the difference 
between these two issues about names — the correctness one and the ori- 
gin one — commonly claimed that Cra. is about the origin of names. This 
commonplace was false. All the speakers in the dialogue appear to assume 
that names were set down by someone (who is sometimes referred to as a 
‘lawgiver’: see e.g. 388de, 436bc) and concentrate instead on the nature of 
the glue that thereafter links name and thing. As Robinson 1955: 110-11 
puts it, “The speakers ... never oppose nature to positing, vais to Béors ... 
‘The word “@éois” [390d, 397c, 401b] ... means something compatible with 
pUols, not opposed thereto ... You can posit a name either in accordance 
with nature, or in accordance with an agreement you have made with other 
men, or in accordance with nothing but your own choice. The assumption 
of the speakers is that words have to be posited in any case, whether they 
are natural or not.’ 

Ancient interpreters of the dialogue, Proclus in the first place, regularly 
use the expression 8éo«1, ‘by imposition’, to refer to the conventionalist 
thesis in the debate about correctness. On the other hand, 8éo¢1 was the 
very expression used since Epicurus to characterize the idea that names 
were originally imposed and did not originate naturally. Likewise, the 
expression @voel is used to characterize the naturalist side of either debate. 
This, however, does not mean that the ancient interpreters confuse the two 
issues. Proclus seems to know that Cratylus and Socrates assign to nature 
a different role than Epicurus does, and that for Cratylus and Socrates, but 
not for Epicurus, names have been imposed (xvu, 7.18-8.14). The differ- 
ent senses in which names could be said to be pvoe1 or 6é0¢1 are meticu- 
lously distinguished by Ammonius, in Int. 34.20—35.23, 36.22-37.13;’ and 


® On the Epicurean theory of language see Long/Sedley, s. 19, and the commentary at 1.100-1; cf. 
Sedley 1973. Long/Sedley see in Epicurus some elements of a naturalist theory in Cratylus’ sense; 
according to Sedley 1973: 20, Epicurus’ naturalism lies ‘in the belief that within a language each 
name can only be correctly used to denote the one particular class of object with which it was 
associated in its natural origin’. But the evidence does not seem to license this conclusion, espe- 
cially as regards a connection with Cratylus; and at least in relation to the second stage of language 
evolution Epicurus clearly acknowledges a role for convention. 

But Ammonius, in Int. 34.22—32, ascribes to Cratylus the thesis of the natural origin of names; and 
Proclus himself seems to be partially inconsistent on this point. See §1.1.3 n. Is. 
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the distinction is already present in Alcinous, Didaskalikos 160.4—16 (see 
§8.1.7). The basic point to bear in mind is this. In the debate about correct- 
ness, as it is represented in Cra., the conventionalist side and the naturalist 
side agree that names have been imposed or set down; but while the natur- 
alist believes that a mere act of imposition as such is not sufficient to create 
a name, because the imposition must conform to a natural criterion if it is 
to have any value, the conventionalist believes that a name is a name just 
in virtue of its having been imposed. And to that extent he is not misde- 
scribed by the 8éo«1 tag. 


1.2 A map 


Here follows an outline of the whole dialogue. You will see that what is 
here dubbed part 1 corresponds to the contents of my chapters 1-2; part 
11 corresponds to the contents of chapters 3—6; part m1 to the contents of 
chapters 7—8; and part rv to the contents of chapter 9. Please bear in mind 
that the outline is, inevitably, opinionated. 


1 Cratylus’ naturalism and Hermogenes’ conventionalism 


383a—38.4a Hermogenes involves Socrates in his discussion with 
Cratylus. Cratylus’ thesis: there is a natural correctness of 
names. 

384de Hermogenes’ theory: the correctness of names is a matter of 


convention among speakers and individual decision. 
385a—386a Clarifications of Hermogenes theory. 

385bd There are true and false names as well as true 

and false sentences. 

385e-386a | Hermogenes rejects Protagoras’ relativism. 
386ae Refutation of Protagoras. There are virtuous and wicked per- 

sons, hence wise and unwise persons; therefore it is not the 

case that everyone’s beliefs are true; therefore the objects 

have a subject-independent being and a nature of their 

own. (Incidentally, the argument refutes also Euthydemus’ 

view that “Everything is in the same way for everyone, at 

the same time and always.’) 


1 Naturalism defended, developed and illustrated 
386e—387d First argument for naturalism. Actions too have a nature of 
their own. Therefore they must be performed in the way in 


387d—388c 


388c—389a 


389a-390€ 


390e-392b 
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which, and with the instrument with which, it is natural to 
perform them. Examples: cutting, burning, speaking and 
naming. ‘Hence one must also name the objects as it is nat- 
ural to name them and for them to be named and with 
that with which it is natural, not as we want.’ 

Second argument for naturalism. Every instrument has a 
function; and as the function of a pin-beater’ is to separate 
the weft and the warp, so that of a name is to ‘teach and 
separate being’. 

Third argument for naturalism. Every instrument is made 
by a craftsman who ‘possesses the art’. Names, which are 
handed down by nomos (‘custom’ / ‘law’), are made by the 
nomothetes (‘lawgiver’); and not everyone is a lawgiver, but 
only the one who ‘possesses the art’. Thus imposing names 
is not a matter for everyone. 

Fourth argument for naturalism. Every craftsman who 
makes an instrument makes it by looking to, and embody- 
ing in the relevant material, both the generic form of that 
instrument (e.g. the form of pin-beater) and the specific 
form which is naturally appropriate to the specific pur- 
pose at hand (e.g. the form of pin-beater for weaving wool). 
Likewise, the lawgiver makes names by looking to, and 
embodying in letters and syllables, both the generic form 
of name and the specific form of name which is naturally 
appropriate to the object to be named. Furthermore, crafts- 
men working in different countries with different kinds of 
the same material can produce equally correct instruments, 
as long as they carry out the right embodiments; likewise 
with names from different languages. The work of each 
craftsman who makes an instrument is supervised and 
eventually assessed by the instrument’s user — in the case 
of a name, the dialectician. Conclusion: “Cratylus speaks 
the truth when he says that names belong to the objects by 
nature and that not everyone is a craftsman of names.’ 
What does the natural correctness of names consist in? 
‘The suggestion that we might try to learn what Protagoras 
has to say about this is discarded. The suggestion that we 
might learn something from those cases where Homer 


§ See §3.2.1 on ‘pin-beater’ as a translation of Kepkis. 
3 P. p 


392b-394e 


394e-396C 


396c—42IC 


421c—424a 
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distinguishes between a human and a divine name for the 
same thing is also discarded, because the matter is too dif- 
ficult for us. 

We shall rather try to investigate Homer’s distinction 
between the two names of Hector’s son, ‘Astyanax’ and 
‘Scamandrius’. Which of the two did Homer regard as the 
more correct? The former, because, arguably, it was the one 
used by the Trojan men, whereas the latter was used by 
the women, and men are, generally speaking, wiser than 
women. 

But why is ‘Astyanax’ more correct than ‘Scamandrius’? 
Homer says it is because Hector defended Troy. The point is 
that, generally speaking, father and offspring should be called 
by the same name, i.e. by names which signify the same: e.g. 
the lion’s offspring should be called ‘lion’ as well, unless it is a 
freak, and the king’s offspring should be called ‘king’ as well, 
unless it is a freak. Thus ‘Hector’ and ‘Astyanax’, which sig- 
nify the same, i.e. that their bearer is a king, are fit for being 
respectively the name of a king and his son. 

An alleged example of Socrates’: etymologies of the names 
in the Atreidae’s genealogy. 
Etymologies. 

Socrates, allegedly under Euthyphro’s inspiration, sets 
forth a flow of etymologies, whose purported function is 
to illustrate the natural correctness of names. He refrains 
from analysing proper names of humans and heroes and 
focuses instead on the ‘things that always exist by nature’: 

397c-400c_ Preliminaries about the gods (gods, 

daimones, heroes, humans; soul and body) 
400d—408d Homeric gods 
408d—410e ‘Natural’ gods (objects of natural science) 
4l1a—420e Names ‘concerning virtue’ 
421ac “The greatest and finest’: logic and ontology. 
Many etymologies turn out to presuppose the Heraclitean 
theory of universal flux. 
There must be some names such that other names derive 
from them but they no longer derive from other names. 
‘These are the ‘first names’, i.e. elementary or simple names. 
Their correctness, like that of the ‘secondary’ names which 
we have been analysing hitherto, must consist in ‘indicating 


42.4a—425b 


425b—42.6b 


426b—427d 
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what each of the beings is like’. A first name performs this 
function by being an imitation, by means of letters and 
syllables, of the referent’s essence. 

Someone who sets about imposing names must first of all 
divide up the various kinds of letters, then divide up the 
various kinds of beings, and finally map the two divisions 
onto each other, associating letters (both individual letters 
and groups of letters) with beings according to their mutual 
resemblance, thus constructing syllables, words and whole 
speeches. We too must carry out these divisions in order to 
assess the existing language. 

In fact we are unable to carry out the divisions as we should, 
but we shall try to give an account of the first names as best 
we can. To the extent that we are ignorant about their cor- 
rectness, we are also ignorant about that of the secondary 
ones, which are composed of them. 

Tentative account of the mimetic power of Greek letters 
(and hence of existing Greek first names): p imitates move- 
ment, 1 fineness, A smoothness, a largeness, etc. 


1! Naturalism discussed and conventionalism vindicated 


427d—-428d 


428d—429b 


429b—430a 


430a—431C 
431C—433b 


433b—434b 


Socrates begins to discuss with Cratylus (who approves 
of all that Socrates has been saying so far) and voices his 
intention to re-examine the whole matter. 

Cratylus holds that (a) the correctness of names consists in 
‘showing what the object named is like’; that, therefore, (b) 
‘names are said for the sake of teaching’; and that (c) names, 
which are the products of the namegiving art, cannot, 
unlike the products of the other arts, be made well or badly 
and are all (naturally) correct. 

Cratylus holds that “Hermogenes’ does not really belong 
to Hermogenes as his name, but merely seems to. Socrates 
argues that he is committed to the sophistical view that it 
is impossible to speak falsely. Cratylus endorses the view. 
Socrates refutes the view and shows that in fact it is pos- 
sible to speak falsely. 

As against Cratylus’ thesis (c), Socrates shows that a name, 
like any other image, can be made well or badly. 

A new way of stating the contrast between naturalism 
and conventionalism: they agree that a name is a means 


1fe) 


434b—435d 


435d—436a 


436ac 


436c—437d 


437d—438b 


438bc 
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to indicate an object; but they disagree over the manner 
in which this is achieved. According to Cratylus, a name 
indicates an object by being similar to it—and is similar to 
it by being made up of letters similar to it. According to 
Hermogenes, instead, a name indicates an object by being 
a conventional token for it. 

On the grounds of some examples (the name oxAnpdtns, 
‘hardness’; the names of numbers) Socrates shows that 
‘agreement and convention have some authority over the 
correctness of names’, although ‘perhaps, as far as pos- 
sible, one would speak most finely when one spoke with 
elements all of which, or as many as possible, were similar, 
ie. appropriate, and one would speak most poorly in the 
opposite case’. This is presumably meant to refute primar- 
ily Cratylus’ thesis (a). 

Socrates returns to Cratylus’ thesis (b). Cratylus holds that 
the function of names is to teach: that is to say, knowing 
names (i.e. their etymology) is a way, indeed the only way, 
of knowing their referents. 

Socrates objects that the namegiver might have encapsu- 
lated mistaken views in the names. Cratylus replies that 
the namegiver had knowledge about the objects named 
and offers the following argument: the flux etymologies 
showed that names are concordant with each other. 
Socrates refutes Cratylus’ reply on two counts: (i) the fact 
that names are concordant with each other is no guar- 
antee that the views they express are true; (ii) it is actu- 
ally false that names are so concordant with each other; 
for other names appear to presuppose, not the view that 
everything is in flux, but the opposite view that every- 
thing is stable. 

Socrates points out that Cratylus’ thesis (b) that names 
are the sole source of knowledge about the objects, and his 
other view that the namegiver had knowledge about the 
objects named, contradict each other: where did those who 
imposed the first names get their knowledge from? 
Cratylus tries to find shelter in the claim that the first 
names were set down by the gods. Socrates, with regard to 
the conflict between the flux etymologies and the rest ones, 
responds that a god would not have contradicted himself. 
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438d—439b Conclusion: we must learn the truth about the beings not 
‘from their names’ but ‘from themselves’. 


IV Flux and forms 

439bc Socrates acknowledges that the flux etymologies were cor- 
rect, i.e. that the first namegivers did believe the flux the- 
ory, but suspects that the theory itself is false. 

439c-440c — Socrates assumes that the forms exist and are unchanging. 
He decides to leave aside the issue of the flux of particu- 
lars. Then he launches four arguments which show what 
unpalatable consequences follow from the assumption that 
everything is in flux. Ifanything (more specifically, a form) 
were in flux, it could not be described truly; it would not 
exist at all; it could not be known; indeed, if everything 
were in flux, then knowledge itself would not exist. 

440ce Socrates claims that it remains unclear whether or not 
things are as the flux theory says, but it is certainly unwise 
to espouse the theory on the basis of etymology. He invites 
Cratylus to inquire further. 

Cratylus answers that he will do so, but so far he is much 

more inclined to agree with Heraclitus. 

440e Socrates parts company with Cratylus and Hermogenes. 


1.1.3 Making sense of etymology 


It may seem to you that Cratylus’ naturalist view of names, and Socrates’ 
initial development of it, are so queer and implausible that there is no 
philosophical remuneration to be gained by reading a dialogue devoted to 
rejecting them. 

This judgement would be multiply mistaken. For a start, both while try- 
ing to establish and illustrate the naturalist theory, and while later arguing 
against it, Socrates sets forth a number of ideas — about names and their 
relation to their referents, about truth and falsity, about things having an 
essence over and above other features, about the construction of a per- 
fect language, about the thesis that everything is always changing and its 
unpalatable consequences, and so on — which were to prove extremely fer- 
tile throughout the subsequent history of philosophy. 

Here I won't spell out each of these points in any detail. But I should 
like to devote a couple of words to the supposed barrenness of Cratylus’ 
thesis itself, as distinct from the suggestions which are advanced in the 
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course of its discussion. What I want to say is that etymology seems to 
have something to do, both conceptually and historically, with the emer- 
gence of the notion of a meaning or sense of names. For present purposes 
I shall allow myself some oversimplification and identify such a notion 
as that of a certain informational content which a name conveys or expresses 
about its referent. It is not difficult to see that the simplest (though prob- 
ably not the most interesting) way in which a name may express some 
information about its referent is through its etymology. And, indeed, the 
idea that a name expresses some information about its referent is especially 
likely to be first suggested by consideration of ‘transparent’ portmanteau 
names: ‘steamboat’, ‘whirlpool’, ‘potato-peeler’ etc. 

We can appreciate the importance of etymology for the emergence of 
the notion of a meaning or sense of names if we read a famous passage 
from John Stuart Mill’s System of Logic (1843, 8th edn 1872), 1.iis5, where 
Mill argues that proper names denote individuals but are not connotative, 
i.e. ‘they do not indicate or imply any attributes as belonging to those indi- 
viduals’ — in other words, they have no sense at all: 


A man may have been named John, because that was the name of his father; a 
town may have been named Dartmouth, because it is situated at the mouth of 
the Dart. But it is no part of the signification of the word John, that the father of 
the person so called bore the same name; nor even of the word Dartmouth, to be 
situated at the mouth of the Dart. If sand should choke up the mouth of the river, 
or an earthquake change its course, and remove it to a distance from the town, 
the name of the town would not necessarily be changed. 


Let us leave aside the ‘John’ example and focus on the ‘Dartmouth’ one. 
Mill cannot apparently think of a better candidate for being connoted by 
a proper name than what is expressed by its etymology.’ But even Frege, 
whose conception of sense as a way of thinking of the name’s referent is 
much more sophisticated, in his seminal essay ‘Uber Sinn und Bedeutung’ 
(1892) will put it forward, and make the crucial point that two proper 
names may have the same referent but different senses, by recourse to 
descriptions like “The intersection of lines a and 6’/“The intersection of 
lines 6 and c’ and compound names like ‘Morning-Star’/‘Evening-Star 
as his very first examples. Thus you can regard the naturalist thesis that a 
name must encapsulate a true description of its referent as a remote fore- 
runner of Frege’s descriptivist conception of sense."° 


9 See Sainsbury 2005: 4-6. 

© Tt seems to me that, in order to do so, you do not need to ascribe to Frege, as many have done, 
the view that the sense of a proper name is the same as that of some definite description (e.g. 
‘Aristotle’/“The pupil of Plato and teacher of Alexander the Great’). See Burge 2005 for some pro- 
found inquiries into Frege’s notion of sense. 


Subject and structure of the dialogue 3 


Let me offer another example. Consider Cratylus’ further, even more 
absurd view that names are the so/e source of knowledge about their ref- 
erents (435d—436a). As against this view, Socrates will argue that we must 
‘learn about the beings without names’, i.e. ‘themselves through them- 
selves’ (438d—439b). Here again we have something with a potential to tran- 
scend the limits of the particular debate between Socrates and Cratylus. 
Read Mill, System of Logic 1.1.3: 


[T]he signification of names, and the relation generally between names and the 
things signified by them, must occupy the preliminary stage of the inquiry we are 
engaged in. 

It may be objected that the meaning of names can guide us at most only to 
the opinions, possibly the foolish and groundless opinions, which mankind have 
formed concerning things, and that as the object of philosophy is truth, not 
opinion, the philosopher should dismiss words and look into things themselves, 
to ascertain what questions can be asked and answered in regard to them. This 
advice ... is in reality an exhortation to discard the whole fruits of the labours of 
his predecessors, and conduct himself as if he were the first person who had ever 
turned an inquiring eye upon nature. What does any one’s personal knowledge 
of Things amount to, after subtracting all which he has acquired by means of the 
words of other people? ... 

... But if we begin with names, and use them as our clue to the things, we 
bring at once before us all the distinctions which have been recognised, not by a 
single inquirer, but by all inquirers taken together. 


I do not know whether Mill is thinking of our passage (along with those 
where Socrates claims or suggests that names give us access only to the 
opinions of their givers, which may be mistaken and in some cases prob- 
ably are: 400d—4o1a, 411bc, 436ab, 439bc) and is taking issue with it; but it 
is tempting to speculate that this is so." Of course, even if my conjecture 
were right, Mill is no adherent of Cratylus’ theory; the study of names 
which he advocates is something completely different. But he thinks it 
legitimate to extrapolate from our passage a rejection of any view accord- 
ing to which things must be studied via their names — not just of Cratylus’ 
peculiar view. Perhaps Mill is right. And perhaps we could venture an 
even bolder step, give way to the dangerous charms of anachronism, and 
look at Cratylus’ theory in the light of Dummett’s view that metaphysical 
issues can only be resolved through the theory of meaning.” Then Plato’s 
reply that the objects can and should be investigated ‘without names’ will 
in turn appear to anticipate the position of those philosophers who have 


" On Mill’s reading of Plato see Burnyeat 2001b. 
» See Dummett 1991: I-19. 
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rejected Dummett’s view and maintained that metaphysical questions ‘can 
only be addressed by independent metaphysical argument, if they can be 
legitimately addressed at all’’ — or rather, those philosophers will appear to 
be standing on Plato’s shoulders. 


I.2 THE CHARACTERS 


In this section I set out and discuss the main information that can be 
gathered, both from our dialogue and from other sources, about the 
life and philosophical views of Cratylus and Hermogenes. In doing so I 
will sometimes refer the reader to my comments on individual passages 


of Cra. 


L2.1 Cratylus 


The task of reconstructing the philosophical career of the historical 
Cratylus from what Plato and Aristotle tell us about him has caused schol- 
ars great trouble; for some of the testimonies may seem, at first blush, hard 
to reconcile with each other. If we heed the chronological indications in 
the sources, however (as does Sedley 2003: 16-21, with whose fine dis- 
cussion I largely agree), all the pieces of the Cratylus jigsaw seem to fit 
together rather well. 


I start by considering the evidence from our dialogue. 

(1) Cratylus is an Athenian and is son of a Smicrion. This can be 
inferred from Socrates’ example of someone’s misidentifying Cratylus at 
429e: “Hello, Athenian stranger, son of Smicrion, Hermogenes!’, where 
‘Hermogenes’ is likely to be the only misnomer, given that Hermogenes is 
son of Hipponicus. See §7.2.3. 

(2) Cratylus is still young when the dialogue takes place and is signifi- 
cantly younger than Socrates. This emerges in two passages: 429d, where 
Socrates says the sophism Cratylus has just put forward is ‘too clever’ for 
him and his age; 440d, where Socrates invites Cratylus to inquire further 
on the grounds that ‘youre still young and in your prime’ (see $9.1.10). 
Of course this is compatible with a spectrum of possibilities; but I think 
that it wouldn't be far off the mark to conjecture that Cratylus was at 
least some twenty years younger than Socrates (b. 470-469) and there- 
fore was born not earlier than 450 and possibly later (cf. Nails 106). This 
is compatible with the fact that the dialogue seems to be set after 421 (see 


§1.3.1). 


3 Lowe 1998: 8. 
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(3) Cratylus holds that names are correct by nature. Hermogenes reports 
this at 383a—384a; but Cratylus has not told him much more." In the sequel 
Socrates plausibly assumes that Cratylus’ belief in a natural correctness of 
names has to do with etymology: roughly, fora name to be correct, it must 
encapsulate a true description of its referent. At 428bc Cratylus himself 
approves of Socrates’ etymologies. 

(4) Cratylus is becoming a Heraclitean. At 4374 he implies that he endorses 
the thesis that everything is always in a state of flux; for he avers that those 
names whose etymology has turned out to presuppose the thesis are (nat- 
urally) correct. Indeed, at 440de he expressly claims that he is inclined to 
believe that ‘things are as Heraclitus says’. But the latter passage seems to 
imply that Cratylus was not yet a Heraclitean before his conversation with 
Socrates (see $9.2 and Kirk 1951: 236). That is to say, Cratylus’ conversion 
to Heracliteanism is depicted as taking place in the course of the dialogue, 
once Socrates’ etymologies have brought the theory to his attention, and 
in spite of the final arguments (439b—440c) whereby Socrates points out 
the theory’s unpalatable consequences. 


The Platonic evidence about Cratylus must be supplemented by that of 
Aristotle; and the supplementation is notoriously delicate. 

(5) A first, fundamental Aristotelian report is at Metaph. A6.987a29—b7 
and is concerned with the origins of Plato’s theory of forms. 


When he was young, he became acquainted first with Cratylus’ and the Heraclitean 
doctrines that all sensible things are always in flux and there is no knowledge of them. 
This he believed later too. But Socrates devoted his inquiries to ethical matters and 
not at all to nature as a whole, and in those matters sought for the universal and 
was the first to focus on definitions. Plato accepted his teaching, but for the above 
sort of reason believed that this concerned different things and not the sensible 
ones; for he took it to be impossible for the common definition to be of any of the 
sensible things, given that they are always changing."® 


The claim that Plato’s encounter with Cratylus’ views on flux preceded his 
Socratic discipleship” entails that Cratylus was a convinced Heraclitean 


‘4 One more thing Cratylus told Hermogenes is that Hermogenes’ given name is not naturally cor- 
rect, and hence is not his name at all. In the light of Plato’s early association with Cratylus (see 
(5) below), this leads Sedley 2003: 21-3 to guess that the historical Cratylus was responsible for 
Plato’s own change of name from ‘Aristocles’ to ‘Plato’ (on which see the testimonies in Riginos 
1976: 35-8). 

ouvnéns ... Kpatuaw: not ‘pupil of Cratylus’, as the ancient commentators seem to understand 
this. See Allan 1954: 275-6. 

Aristotle tells roughly the same story at M4.1078b12—32 (no mention of Cratylus, but only of the 
‘Heraclitean accounts’). Cf. also M9.1086a32—bi1. 

Pace Allan 1954: 275 n.2, Aristotle’s ‘first’ (tpa&tov 987432) is clearly chronological, not logical: see 
Cherniss 1955. There is, however, an ancient tradition according to which Plato became Cratylus’ 


a 


4a 
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‘by the decade before 399’ (Nails 105), when Socrates died. This is com- 
patible with a conjectural birth date in 450-440, as well as with every 
other piece of evidence we have been considering so far. It is possible that 
Cratylus was some twenty years younger than Socrates and older than 
Plato (b. 427); that when he was a young man he first came to believe the 
nature theory of names and then, during a momentous conversation with 
Socrates, became a Heraclitean; and that, several years later, he met the 
young Plato, who was not yet a pupil of Socrates’, and convinced him that 
the sensible world is in a state of perpetual flux. These things might all be 
true. Are they really so? Why, of course not; at the very least, Socrates’ role 
in Cratylus’ Kehre is plainly fictitious. But we have no particular reason to 
doubt the rest of Plato’s testimony; and so we should cautiously accept it 
as true. The same basically holds of Aristotle’s testimony (5): the burden of 
proof lies with disbelievers. 

It could be objected to Aristotle’ that those Platonic dialogues which 
are usually regarded as early are not concerned with the flux of sensible 
particulars and thus bear no signs of the alleged contact between their 
author and Cratylus; insofar as those dialogues do at all draw a contrast 
between the F itself and particular Fs (see Hp. Ma. 289ac), this is done on 
other grounds — i.e. on the grounds that, while the F itself is unqualifiedly 
F, particular Fs are F only in some respect or comparison and are not Fin 
some other respect or comparison. But the objection can be met; and there 
are two alternative ways of doing so. On the one hand, Aristotle does not 
say that Cratylus’ influence on the young Plato manifested itself immedi- 
ately; and if his claim that Plato ‘believed later too’ in the flux of sensible 
particulars (987a34—b1) implies that Plato believed in flux both at once and 
later, this may be just a natural inference of Aristotle’s: from the fact that 
(i) the young Plato was acquainted with Cratylus’ view that the sensible 
world is in flux and that (ii) the mature Plato himself held a similar view, 
Aristotle may be just inferring that in fact Plato had been believing in flux 
all along. On the other hand, Aristotle’s words tatta pév Kai totepov 
ottws UTréAaPev, usually translated ‘this he believed later too’, admit also 
of a different construal: ‘If one takes ... kai ... as “actually”, we get the 
result that Plato was acquainted with flux theory from youth, and later 
actually believed in it’ (Myles Burnyeat, personal communication, 2003). 


pupil after Socrates’ death: see D. L. 3.6 (on which see §1.2.2), Anon. Prolegomena 4.4—7, Olymp. 
Vit. Pl. 192-3 Hermann. 

* See Kahn 1996: 81 n.20, and more generally 81-3, for the view that what (5) says about Cratylus 
‘looks like an Aristotelian inference from an over-hasty reading’ of Cra. 

» See GP 326-7 for kai separated from the word it emphasizes. 
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(6) There is another very famous Aristotelian report about Cratylus. At 
Metaph. 5.1010a7—9 Aristotle refers to those thinkers who ‘saw that all this 
world of nature is changing and that nothing is said truly of that which is 
changing — at least, it is not possible to speak truly of that which is chan- 
ging in every respect and guise [tepi ye TO TdVTH TaVTWS YETABAAAOV 
oUK évdéxeo Oar dAnsevew]’. Then he adds (ato—15): 


This view blossomed into the most extreme of the aforementioned beliefs, that 
of the professed Heracliteans and of Cratylus, who in the end [16 teAeutoiov] 
thought that one should not say anything but only moved his finger, and criticized 
Heraclitus for saying that it is impossible to step twice into the same river; for he 
thought it was not possible to do so even once.”° 


Aristotle seems to be implying that at some point Cratylus believed that 
everything is (always) changing in every respect. At that stage, Heraclitus’ 
river dictum seemed too moderate to Cratylus: it is not just that, because 
the water that flows in the river is always different, the river is no longer 
the same the second time you step into it; rather, it does not endure even 
as you are stepping into it for the first time. But the main consequence of 
Cratylus’ extremism was that he regarded it as right not to say anything 
and limited himself to moving his finger — presumably to point at things. 
Of course this was some time after the phase, depicted in Cra., when he 
would claim that everything has a naturally correct name, and also after 
the phase, described by Aristotle in (5), when he met the young Plato and 
told him about flux. It was, Aristotle informs us, ‘iz the end’ (1o10a12) — i.e. 
at the end of his philosophical career (not necessarily of his life). So, once 
again, no inconsistency among our testimonies. 

What, exactly, was the connection between Cratylus’ radical Heracli- 
teanism and his eventual decision to give up speech and limit himself 
to pointing? According to Sedley (2003: 19), Cratylus reasoned as fol- 
lows: ‘things change so rapidly that you cannot engage with them, either 
by naming them or by stepping into them, in any way that takes any time 
at all: during the time taken, however short, they have become something 
else. So the only way to engage with them is one that is complete at an 
instant: just point your finger. But Cratylus’ pointing does not seem to be 
really licensed by this argument; for even the act of pointing is not really 
‘complete at an instant’ and takes some time, however short. So I would 
rather suppose, following Taylor (1960: 76), that for Cratylus the advan- 
tage of pointing lay in the fact that pointing does not commit you to the 


>° Trans. after Barnes 1984. 
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identity or nature of the thing pointed at. 1 want to communicate to you that 
the water is hot; but uttering the sentence “The water is hot’ would raise 
distressing philosophical questions: is it, as | am uttering the sentence, still 
water, or the same water, given that it is continuously evaporating? Is it still 
hot, given that it is imperceptibly but continuously getting colder? And so 
on. Thus it will be safest to do no more than just pointing at it — at every 
instant it is just what it is. 

If our testimony (6) is reliable, the discussion of flux both in C7a. and in 
the Theaetetus contains several hints at the views of the historical Cratylus. 
As we shall see in $$9.1.4—5, Cra. implicitly assumes, and Tht. explicitly 
argues, that supporters of the apparently moderate thesis that everything is 
always changing are actually committed to the extreme thesis that every- 
thing is always changing in every respect — i.e. the thesis which Aristotle 
seems to be ascribing to him here. Furthermore, both Cra. and Tht. argue 
that, if anything is always changing in every respect, then it is impossible 
to say anything truly about it — which again reminds us of how Cratylus 
ended up (see $9.2). 

(7) I wind up with a final snippet of Aristotelian evidence. At R/. 
1417b1—2 we are told that the Socratic writer Aeschines (SSR v1 492) 
reported that Cratylus spoke ‘hissing and waving his hands’. Sedley 
2003: 20 conjectures that here we have a Cratylus who is on his way 
towards the eventual abandonment of speech and adoption of gestures as 
the only means to communicate. He may be right. 


1.2.2 Hermogenes 


Hermogenes belongs to one of the wealthiest and most powerful fami- 
lies in Athens.*' He is the son of Hipponicus, an extraordinarily rich man 
(reportedly the richest in Greece) who was strategos in 426 and whose par- 
ents were the Callias after whom the peace of 449 with Persia is named 
and Cimon’s sister, Elpinice. Hipponicus had three offspring. By Pericles’ 
former wife he begot Callias, the famous patron of the Sophists, and 
Hipparete, who married Alcibiades; by some other woman he begot our 
Hermogenes, who seems to have been an illegitimate, albeit acknowl- 


edged, son, because he did not receive a share in Hipponicus’ estate, unlike 
his half-brother Callias (see 391c and §1.3.1), and is described by both Plato 


* The evidence about Hermogenes’ family is set forth and discussed in APF $7826 and Nails 
68-74. 
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and Xenophon as poor. More precisely, Xenophon describes Hermogenes 
as poor (X. Mem. 2.10: an appalling passage where Socrates suggests that 
Diodorus buy Hermogenes’ friendship by giving him money); what Plato 
has Socrates say in our dialogue is that Hermogenes ‘longs for money but 
every time misses the mark’ (384c) — which fits well with the Xenophontan 
picture.» 

Hermogenes was an intimate member of the Socratic circle. At Phd. 
59b he is mentioned as one of those present at Socrates’ death. Xenophon, 
Mem. 1.2.48, refers to him as a ‘disciple’ (6Ant15) of Socrates along with 
other well-known characters like Crito, Chaerephon, Simmias and Cebes. 
At Ap. 2-10 he makes it clear that Hermogenes was one of his sources con- 
cerning Socrates’ trial and reports (as also at Mem. 4.8.4—11) a conversation 
between Hermogenes and Socrates, where the former invites the latter to 
think about his defence. 

Diogenes Laertius, 3.6, claims that Hermogenes was a Parmenidean and 
was, along with Cratylus, Plato’s teacher after Socrates’ death. None of this 
is to be taken seriously (cf. §[.2.1 on Plato’s acquaintance with Cratylus, 
which seems neither to have taken the form of actual discipleship nor to 
have taken place after Socrates’ death). Perhaps Hermogenes is enrolled by 
Diogenes as a Parmenidean for the simple fact that in Cra. his philosophi- 
cal opponent is Cratylus, a known Heraclitean. But Parmenides might 
also be considered an influence on Hermogenes’ conventionalism in view 
of his critical remarks on the misguided naming practices of the ‘mortals’, 
which presuppose a false conception of reality (2888.38, 53-4; B9.1; cf. BI9 
Dk).” 


1.3 THE DATE 


We have virtually no evidence as to the dialogue’s absolute date, i.e. the 
year of its composition.** But something (admittedly not much) can be 
said about its dramatic date and relative date. 


R 
8 


Nails’ (162-3) objection that ‘Hermogenes’ statement on naming beginning, “when we give 

names to our domestic slaves” (Cra. 384d) does not sound like the words of an impoverished man 

who depends on “charity from his friends” (pace APF, citing Xenophon) is unconvincing. 
Proclus, xx1, 8.26—8 (= SSR v1 A83), reports that ‘in Aeschines Hermogenes is ridiculed as a slave 

to money. At any rate, he neglected Telauges, who was his companion and a graceful youth’. 

See Kahn 1973a: 154-7. 

Actually, a piece of evidence to this effect might be hidden in Socrates’ murky reference, at 

433a, to some Aeginetan decree. But no one has yet offered a satisfactory interpretation of that 

passage. 


5 
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13.1 The dramatic date 


The only indication concerning Cra.’s dramatic date comes at 391bc, where 
Socrates tells Hermogenes that the best way of inquiring into the correct- 
ness of names 


is to do so together with those who know, by paying them money and lavishing 
favours on them. These are the sophists, whom your brother Callias has paid 
much money, thereby acquiring a reputation for wisdom. But since you aren’t 
master of your father’s estate, you must importune your brother and pray him to 
teach you the correctness about such matters, which he learnt from Protagoras. 


Nails 163 comments that “Hipponicus II (t 422/1) [i.e. the father of Callias 
and Hermogenes] is still alive when Socrates addresses Hermogenes ... : 
“since you haven’t yet come into any money of your own” (é1re181) 5 oUK 
éyKpati|s ei THv Tatpa@ev), implying that Hermogenes had some just 
expectation of inheriting from his father. Thus she holds that Cra. is set 
before 422/1, the year of Hipponicus’ death. But her ‘yet’ is or in the text, 
which rather suggests that Hermogenes is not ‘master of his father’s estate’, 
not because Hipponicus is still alive, but because Hipponicus is dead and 
Hermogenes has not inherited from him whereas Callias has. Hence the 
conversation is likely to be set not before but after 422/1. 


13.2 ‘the relative date 


The relative chronology of Plato’s dialogues is a most controversial sub- 
ject, and I am unable and unwilling to join the debate. I will just recall 
that stylometric studies have identified a group of late dialogues (Sophist, 
Politicus, Timaeus, Critias, Philebus, Laws) which share certain stylistic 
features. Cra. does not seem to belong to this group. Many scholars also 
believe that stylometry has succeeded in identifying a previous, ‘transi- 
tional’ group of dialogues (comprising Republic, Parmenides, Theaetetus 
and Phaedrus) and that Cra. does not belong to this group either, but 
rather to an earlier group. Yet I will most cautiously refrain from making 
this further assumption.” 

One thing to be considered is that Cra. is at home with Platonic forms 
(389a-390e, 439c—4400: see §§3.4.1-3, 9.1.3) and that it displays an interest 
in an impressive array of themes (Protagorean relativism, flux, dialectic, 
division by kinds, the study of letters and their mutual relationships as a 


* Surveys of stylometric studies are offered by Keyser 1992 (who is most pessimistic) and Young 
1994. 
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model for the study of beings, the structure of sentences as basically com- 
posed of names and verbs) which will be prominent in dialogues usually 
assigned to the ‘transitional’ and ‘late’ groups — especially the Phaedrus, 
the Theaetetus and the Sophist. Closest are perhaps the contacts with 7ht., 
which on two distinct occasions offers an improved, more sophisticated 
version of an argument already contained in our dialogue (the refutation 
of Protagoras at 385e-386e, cf. Tht. 161c—162c, 177c—-179¢; the first argu- 
ment against flux at 439d, cf. 7ht. 181c—183b).* This suggests, independ- 
ently of any stylometric conclusion, that Cra. is designed to be read (and 
presumably was also conceived) before Tht. 

Another thing to be considered is that readers of Cra. in its present 
shape are expected to be already acquainted with the Phaedo in its present 
shape. The evidence (to be discussed more extensively in §§3.4.1 and 5.1.3) 
is twofold. (i) At 389b Socrates seems to take for granted the use of the 
formula 6 got: F as a designation for the forms, whereas at Phd. 75d and 
elsewhere he explicitly recognizes the formula’s technical status. (ii) The 
etymology of Hades’ name at 403a—404b appears to presuppose Phd.’s 
conception of death, as set forth especially at 80d—81a, and indeed to 
criticize and improve on an alternative etymology which is endorsed in the 
Phd. passage. 

Thus, to sum up, Cra. does not belong to the ‘late’ dialogues; it is 
designed to be read after Phd. and before 7ht.; and that’s that.” 


I.4 THE EVIDENCE FOR THE TEXT 


In my translations I always use the text of the OCT edition unless other- 
wise specified; it is mainly from this edition, as well as occasionally from 
others and from inspection of the main MSS, that I draw my information 
about textual variants. 

On the textual transmission of Cra. I have nothing interesting to say.”* 
But it may be of some help to the readers if I briefly summarize a few facts, 
as stated in the preface to the OCT edition (v—xix), and explain the main 
sigla they are to encounter. 


*6 On the various subjects mentioned in this paragraph you can see more extensively §§3.4.1-3, 9.1.3 


(forms in Cra.); 2.4.2 (refutation of Protagoras); 3.2.1, 3.4.4, 6.3.2-4 (dialectic, division, letters); 
6.3.5, 7.2.4 (names and verbs); 9.1.4 (argument against flux). 
7 See §2.2.5 for a discussion of Sedley’s view that Cra. as we read it contains vestiges of two distinct 
redactions, one early and another late (contemporary with the Sophist or even later). 
Or, at least, nothing that is interesting in the present context. See however Ademollo (in prepa- 
ration-1) for some considerations on the common source(s) of our MSS. On the transmission of 
Cra. see further Murphy/ Nicoll 1993. 
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The MSS of our dialogue come in three main families. The first is the 
B family, ie. the family deriving from a lost common ancestor named . 
Members of this family are B (Bodleianus MS E.D. Clarke 39, written 
for Bishop Arethas by John Calligraphus in ap 895) and D (Venetus gr. 
185, twelfth century). The second, most numerous family derives from an 
extant MS, T (Venetus app. cl. 4.1, tenth century). The third is the § fam- 
ily, ie. the family deriving from a lost common ancestor named 8. Its most 
important member is W (Vindobonesis suppl. gr. 7, eleventh century); but 
sometimes we shall mention Q (Parisinus gr. 1813, thirteenth century) and 
B? and T? (i.e. ancient correctors of B and T, which drew their new read- 
ings from sources belonging to §; the former is, and the latter might be, 
earlier than W). 


CHAPTER I 


Cratylus’ naturalism (383a—384c) 


I.I THE THESIS 


11.1 First approach to the thesis (383ab) 
Our dialogue, like the Philebus, opens by bringing us in medias res: 


HE. So do you want us to let Socrates here join in our discussion? 
cr. Ifyou like. (383a1-3) 


‘The situation seems to be the following. Hermogenes and Cratylus are on 
their way to the countryside (4.40e) and have been discussing for some time 
without reaching an agreement. Then they meet Socrates. Hermogenes 
suggests that they should inform him of the content of their discussion; 
Cratylus agrees. 

But what is the issue Hermogenes and Cratylus were debating just 
before meeting Socrates? Hermogenes does not explain this in so many 
words. Rather, he immediately sets forth Cratylus’ own view: 


HE. Cratylus here, Socrates, says there is a natural correctness of name for 
each of the beings [évéyatos dpGdTyTa eivar ExdoTtw T&V dSvtwv guoEl 
tTeguKkuiav], and what some conventionally agree to call something, utter- 
ing a bit of their voice and applying it to the thing, is not a name [koi ot 
ToUTo eivar dvoya 6 &yv tives ouvPepEvol KAAEIV KAADOL, Tis AUTAV Qooviis 
wdplov étr1p8eyyduevor]; but there is a natural correctness of names for both 
Greeks and barbarians, the same for all [GAA& dp8dTHT& TIVa THY SvoudToov 
TEMUKEVAL Kal “EAANol Kal BapBapors Thy avtHy &tracv]. (383a4-b2) 


This first part of Hermogenes’ exposition is articulated into three coordi- 
nate clauses: 


(C1) “There is a natural ... beings’ (a4—5), 
(C2) “What some... not a name’ (as—7), 
(C3) “There is ... same for all’ (a7—b2). 
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(Cr) generically announces that there is for each thing a ‘natural cor- 
rectness of name’. The controversy between Hermogenes and Cratylus 
concerns the following question: What conditions must be met for a word 
to count as a correct name of something? Here this question receives a 
very generic answer: a name’s correctness is a natural matter. 

(C2) completes and explains (C1): what some speakers conventionally 
agree to call' something is not a name. Note that (C2) says‘... is not a 
name’, not “... is not a correct name’, as we might expect given that (C1) 
and (C3) are concerned with the correctness of names. This suggests that 
Cratylus is tacitly adopting a certain conception of what it is for a name to 
be correct, a conception which in fact appears to be shared by Hermogenes 
and Socrates in many other passages (starting with b2—7, see §1.1.2) and 
which I call the “Redundancy Conception’ of correctness (cf. §I.1.1). On 
this conception, ‘being a correct name of X’ and ‘being a name of X’ are 
equivalent expressions. So the question at issue can be rephrased as fol- 
lows: What conditions must be met for an expression to count as a name 
of something? 

Now, (C2) says that, when some speakers conventionally agree to use a 
certain string of sounds to refer to something, their agreement is not suf- 
ficient to make those sounds into a name of that thing. This is precisely 
because, as (Cr) says, the correctness of a name is something natural. Here 
the question arises whether the speakers’ conventional agreement is at least 
a necessary condition for a string of sounds to be the name of something. 
(C2) does not, strictly speaking, contain an answer to this question. A 
positive answer will apparently be implied by Socrates at 388d, where he 
says that names are transmitted to us by custom; but a negative answer 
is implied by Cratylus at 429c, where he holds that a string of sounds 
may naturally fit something, and thus be a name of it, even if this is not 
acknowledged by any convention among speakers (see §7.1.3). Of course 
nothing prevents a name that bears the required natural relation to its ref 
erent from being also conventionally acknowledged as its name, as the text 
will shortly confirm. But (C2) entails that the factor in virtue of which such 
a name is a name is only its natural relation to its referent. 

Finally, let us focus on the Greek phrase which I have translated 
‘uttering a bit of their voice and applying it to the thing’ (a6—7).* Many 


The verb KaAéos, ‘call’ (a6), usually indicates the action of using an already established name, and 
only rarely that of imposing a name, as e.g. at 406b, 407bc, 416c. (Verbal aspect plays some role 
too: the aorist seems to be preferred to express imposition, see Jacquinod 2000.) The latter notion 
is typically expressed by the verb ti®eyon: see 384cd and 385d with §2.1.1. 

‘And applying it to the thing’ aims to render the ém- in émip8eyydyevor: cf. Phlb. 18d and the 
meaning of étri in expressions like évoya KaAeiv étr Tiv1, ‘to apply a name to something’ (cf. Prm. 


B 
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interpreters — e.g. Dalimier 193 n.2 — understand govt here as ‘language’ 
rather than ‘voice’. Like Ficino and others, however, I would rather read 
here an expression of the name’s vocal nature, which is usually stressed in 
kindred contexts (Sp/. 261e, Arist. Zt. 16a19 etc.). In the present context 
this also conveys the further suggestion that, on the rival conventionalist 
account of the correctness of names, a name need not be anything more 
than a string of sounds associated with something by a convention among 
speakers. 

(C3) picks up (Cr) and adds an important point: the correctness of 
names is universally valid, for Greeks as for barbarians. Cratylus appar- 
ently has not clearly spelt out the purport of this statement. But when later 
Socrates will defend and develop Cratylus’ case at length, he will maintain 
that different languages may contain different, yet equally natural names 
of one and the same thing (389d—390a). So what is natural and universal is 
a certain relation between name and thing, which can be instantiated by 
different strings of sounds in different languages, provided that each string 
satisfies certain conditions for naming a given thing. In this connection it 
might be significant that Cratylus speaks of a natural correctness of names 
for each thing, not of a correct name for each thing, thereby focusing on 
the relation rather than on the items related. 

Indeed, nothing so far would prevent even different strings of sounds 
within a single language from bearing the required relation to a given thing. 
This further possibility is not touched upon in Hermogenes’ report, and 
was perhaps not considered by Cratylus. But it is not incompatible with 
his claims.’ Socrates’ developments of the theory will not be explicit on 
this matter. But, at least as far as those developments are concerned, we 
can extrapolate the point from two clues: first, Socrates’ claim that names 
like ‘Hector’ and ‘Astyanax’ reveal an identical nature in different persons 
(393a-394¢); secondly, the fact that later on, in the etymologies, Socrates 
will have no qualms about the case of a goddess with two names (‘Athena’ 
and ‘Pallas’, 406d—407c). Proclus and Ammonius, we may add, argue that 
naturalism can countenance ‘polyonymy’ (see respectively xv1, 7.10-13, 
and in Int. 38.2-17).* They are taking for granted Socrates’ own version of 
naturalism; but nothing suggests that they take Cratylus’ view of the mat- 
ter to be any different. 


147de). Thus Fowler speaks of ‘just a piece of their own voice applied to the thing’; cf. de Vries 
1955: 290, Dalimier 193 n.3. 

3 Pace Baxter 1992: 9, 135-6, who ascribes to Cratylus the thesis that within every single language 
there is a biunivocal correspondence between names and things. 

+ Cf. Ademollo 2003: 36-7. 
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1.1.2 More details: Hermogenes’ name (383b—3840) 


So far we have seen the bare outline of a naturalist theory of names. For 
the theory to acquire a definite identity, however, at least two questions 
need to be answered. First, what does the natural criterion of correctness 
consist in? Secondly, what is the relation between the names that meet 
this criterion and the conventionally accepted ‘names’ in actually spoken 
languages like Greek? 

The latter question is immediately raised in the text, in a passage which 
will also prove crucial to the former: 


(HE.) So Task him whether his name is really ‘Cratylus’; and he agrees. ‘And 
what is Socrates’ name?’, I said. ““Socrates”’, said he. “Then the same holds 
of all the other human beings too? The name we call each person, this is 
the name for each person? [étep KaAotpEv dvopa Exaotov, TOUTS éoTIV 
éxdotw dvoya:] And he said, “Well, at any rate you don’t bear the name 
“Hermogenes” [Otxouv ool ye ... dvopa Eppoyévns], not even if all human 


beings call you so.” (383b2—7) 


As Cratylus confirms that the first two examples are naturally correct 
names, we and Hermogenes are seized by a suspicion: perhaps Cratylus’ 
thesis will leave all current names untouched though boasting to have dis- 
covered the ground for their correctness. But when Hermogenes voices 
this suspicion, Cratylus disappoints him: e is the very example of nature 
and convention’s coming apart. Whatever people may say, ‘Hermogenes’ 
is not his name. 

‘The passage gives us two relevant pieces of information. First, as in (C2) 
above, but unlike (Cr) and (C3), here there is no talk of correct names, or 
of the correctness of names; the reported exchange between Hermogenes 
and Cratylus is couched simply in terms of what someone’s name is and 
whether a particular name ‘really’ is someone’s name. This confirms that 
Hermogenes and Cratylus are assuming that a correct name is simply a 
genuine, authentic, bona fide name, and hence are adopting what I have 
called the ‘Redundancy Conception’ of correctness. 

Secondly, according to Cratylus some current verbal conventions, 
unlike ‘Cratylus’ and ‘Socrates’, do not satisfy the natural criteria; that 
is to say, some verbal conventions that are believed to be names are not 
names. Now one would like to know what exactly the status of such con- 
ventional pseudo-names is and whether they represent the exception or the 
rule in ordinary languages like Greek. But first of all, why is ‘Hermogenes’ 
not Hermogenes’ name? 
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This last question has obviously been asked by Hermogenes himself; 
but since the results have been discouraging, he now tries to draw Socrates 
into the discussion: 


(HE.) And, though I ask him and am eager to know what on earth he means, 
he makes nothing clear and deceitfully pretends [eipwveveton ... TESS UE, 
Tpootroioupevos]’ that he, having knowledge about this matter, has some- 
thing in mind which, if he wished to say it clearly, would make me agree 
and subscribe to his views. So, if you are somehow able to interpret Cratylus’ 
oracle, I'd gladly listen. Or rather, ’'d even more gladly know what you think 


about the correctness of name, if you please. (383b7—384a7) 


In the light of the fact that at the end of the dialogue Cratylus will voice 
a sympathy for Heraclitus’ flux theory, and that according to Aristotle’s 
report he even became a radical supporter of this theory (see §[.2.1), his 
ostentatious mysteriousness should remind us of the characteristic attitude 
of the Heracliteans described at Tht. 179d-180c. 

Socrates is going to drop a hint at an interpretation of Cratylus’ rid- 
dle. But he first protests his ignorance and ironically contrasts it with the 
knowledge which the sophist Prodicus imparts at a high price: 


so. Hermogenes, son of Hipponicus, there is an ancient proverb that ‘fine things 
are difficult’ to know about; and, in particular, knowledge about names 
happens to be no trivial piece of knowledge. Now, if I'd already listened to 
Prodicus’ fifty-drachma lecture, whose listeners as he says possess a complete 
education on this subject, then nothing would stop you immediately know- 
ing the truth about the correctness of names. As it is, however, I haven’t 


5 gipcwoveveTal ... TpootroioUpevos (ar—2) is difficult. It is usually taken to mean ‘is ironical ... 
pretending’; but Lane 2006 argues that in Plato eipcovedouor never has this meaning and always 
means ‘dissemble, conceal by feigning’ instead (cf. Sph. 268a, Lg. 908e; as regards our passage she 
agrees with LSJ and Fowler). She suggests that in our passage “What Cratylus is accused of feign- 
ing is not the claim to possess (what he takes to be) knowledge ... It is rather the insinuation that 
were Cratylus to expound his knowledge, his account would be so compelling that Hermogenes 
would inevitably and necessarily come to agree. Hermogenes sees this as a feint which conceals 
the fact that Cratylus may not have such a knock-down proof’ (2006: 56-7). It seems, however, 
that eipaovevouon can mean just ‘feign’, as at Euthd. 302b, where Dionysodorus is reported to have 
said something ‘after pausing most deceitfully [eipaovixdss ta&vu], as if he were considering some 
big issue’; and that in our passage the gist of Lane’s interpretation fits more naturally with such a 
construal of the verb. 

Yet there is something odd about the idea that Hermogenes is accusing Cratylus of bluff, 
given that he, though having already discussed the matter with Cratylus in the past (cro—10), is 
now going to ask Socrates to ‘interpret Cratylus’ oracle’ (a4—s) and to declare himself willing to 
‘learn’ from Cratylus (e1—2). I wonder whether it could not be the case that eipaovevetan does after 
all mean ‘is ironical’ (cf. Arist. RA. 1379b31-2, and eipwveia at 1419b7—9) and tpootroiowpEvos 
means, not ‘pretending’, but rather ‘making out’, ‘setting himself up’ in a certain way, regardless of 
whether or not these airs are justified. After all, tpootroigoycn can mean ‘claim’ (and indeed is so 
translated here by Fowler; cf. e.g. Ap. 23d). 

® Cf. Hp. Ma. 304e; R. 435c, 497d. The saying is fathered on Solon: see sch. 3 Cufalo. 
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listened to that lecture, but to the one-drachma one. Hence I don’t know 
how in the world the truth about such matters is. Nonetheless, I’m ready to 


undertake a common search together with you and Cratylus. (384a8—c3) 


Prodicus, of whom Socrates elsewhere declares himself a pupil,’ notoriously 
dealt with a subject nominally identical with that of our dialogue: ‘First of 
all, as Prodicus says, one must learn about the correctness of names [rrepi 
dvopatov opbdtntos] (Euthd. 277¢e). Thereby Prodicus meant his activity 
of drawing oversubtle semantic distinctions between quasi-synonyms (see 
e.g. Chrm. 163d; Prt. 337ac, 340ab; Arist. Top. 112b21-6; Stob. 4.20.65), 
some of which aimed at correcting, rather than expounding, current lin- 
guistic practice, and some of which were supported by etymologies (Prt. 
337¢, Gal. Nat. Fac. 2.9). Prodicus has often been credited with general 
theses of some sort, e.g. that there are no synonyms at all, or even that 
there is a one-to-one correspondence between names and things. But in 
fact there is no evidence that he went beyond a number of particular dis- 
tinctions or that he took a stand in the nature/convention debate as it is 
presented in Cra. Thus Socrates’ claim that he is ignorant of Prodicus’ 
views and will not take them into account probably has the function to 
make it clear that, in spite of the common label ‘correctness of names’, the 
issue discussed here is different from what Prodicus went in for. Socrates 
will make a partly similar move with regard to Protagoras at 391bc (see 
§4.1). In both cases, he simultaneously seizes the opportunity for making 
fun of the Sophists’ greed for money’ and of the absurd idea that we could 
learn the truth on a philosophical topic just by buying a ticket and listen- 
ing to someone’s lecture. 

Once Prodicus has been put aside, Socrates nonchalantly drops a sug- 
gestion about what Cratylus meant: 


(so.) As for the fact that he says ‘Hermogenes’ is not really your name, I suspect, 
as it were, that he is mocking you: for perhaps he thinks you long for money 
but every time miss the mark. However, as I was saying just now, having 
knowledge of such matters is difficult, but we must put them on the table 
for a common discussion and examine whether things are as you say or as 


Cratylus says. (384c¢3—9) 


7 Cf. Prt. 341a, Men. 96d. On the relations between Socrates and Prodicus see Guthrie 
1962-81: 111.222-3, 276. Several of the texts cited in this paragraph are collected in # 84 DK. 

* On the fifty-drachma lecture cf. Arist. RA. 1415bis—17: whenever his hearers began to doze, 
Prodicus said he interposed a taste of it. Fifty drachma was a considerable sum, if in the late fifth 
century an unmarried Athenian spent 120 drachmaa year for food (60 drachma), clothes, rent and 
other expenses (Tod 1927: 21-2). Fifty drachma is also half the fine Socrates declares he would be 
able to pay at Ap. 38b. Cf. La. 186c, where he claims he cannot afford to pay for the teaching of the 
Sophists. 
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According to Socrates, Cratylus was hinting at a contrast between the fact 
that “Hermogenes’ etymologically means ‘offspring of Hermes’, Hermes 
being the patron god of thieves and merchants, of lucky stroke and gain, 
and the fact that Hermogenes is always frustrated in his economical yearn- 
ings.” Hermogenes’ poverty (on which cf. X. Mem. 2.10), together with 
391c, where Socrates says that Hermogenes ‘is not master of his father’s 
estate’ and contrasts his condition with the wealth of his sibling Callias, 
shows that Hermogenes was an illegitimate, albeit acknowledged, son 
of rich Hipponicus, and that Callias was actually his half-brother (see 
§1.2.2). 

Although Socrates says that Cratylus was perhaps joking, in fact he 
does suggest a very serious interpretation of Cratylus’ thesis. On this inter- 
pretation, the gist of natural correctness is that the etymology of a name 
must somehow express or reveal something true about the referent. Thus 
‘Hermogenes’ is not Hermogenes’ name because the description ‘offspring 
of Hermes’ is not true of him. As the dialogue will show at length, this 
interpretation is the right one. Socrates will take it for granted in devel- 
oping Cratylus’ claims and will also try to apply it on a large scale in the 
etymological sections of the dialogue (394e-427d), where many Greek 
words are analysed. At 428be Cratylus himself will wholeheartedly approve 
of the etymological performance and agree that the correctness of names 
consists in showing ‘what the object is like’ and that ‘names are said for the 
sake of teaching’. Indeed, as he puts it later on, ‘It seems to me that the fine 
thing they accomplish is teaching ... he who has knowledge of the names 
has also knowledge of the objects’ (435d). Perhaps we cannot be confident 
that any of these claims can be literally ascribed, not only to the historical 
Cratylus, but also to the character who was discussing with Hermogenes 
before Socrates’ entrance.'° Surely, however, these claims capture at least 
something essential about the views of Cratylus the character. When he 
said that ‘Hermogenes’ is not Hermogenes’ name, surely he had some- 
thing of this sort in mind. 


We should now ask what the status of the pseudo-names like ‘Hermogenes’ 
is. If you take an object, X, and an expression, “N’, which is conventionally 
regarded as a name of X but in fact fails to live up to naturalist standards, 
two possibilities are conceivable: 


9 See 408b for an alternative explanation of Cratylus’ point, of course still in terms of the name’s 
etymology. 

‘© But see §8.1.1 for a conjectural attempt to credit the historical Cratylus with the view that the 
function of names is to ‘teach’. 
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(a) ‘N’ is not a name of X, but nevertheless does somehow refer to it. A 
thing can be referred to either by a naturally correct name or by a 
second-rate, merely conventional designator. 

(b) ‘NV’ does not refer to X at all. A thing can be referred to only by a nat- 
urally correct name. 


Cratylus might hold either (a) or (b); indeed, he seems to waver 
between the two. Let us reconsider two expressions used by Hermogenes 
in expounding Cratylus’ claims: ‘what some conventionally agree to call 
something, uttering a bit of their voice and applying it to the thing’ (a6—7) 
and ‘not even if all human beings ca// you so’ (b7). These expressions sug- 
gest that conventional communication does work somehow or other, 
because they seem to imply that people utter ‘Hermogenes’ with reference 
to Hermogenes and thereby understand each other. Indeed, at 427e, 434d 
Cratylus himself calls Hermogenes ‘Hermogenes’, as if he took this to be 
an expression that somehow refers to him." These elements support inter- 
pretation (a). So does 429bc, where Cratylus claims that ‘Hermogenes’ 
does not even belong to Hermogenes as a name, ‘but seems to belong to 
him’. Strictly speaking, this seems to imply that ‘Hermogenes’ does refer 
to Hermogenes, albeit in some merely conventional way (see §7.1.3). 

In the immediate sequel of that same passage, however, matters begin 
to look different. Socrates points out that Cratylus must hold that a sen- 
tence like “That is Hermogenes’ (where ‘that’ refers to Hermogenes) is not 
even false, but impossible to formulate, because Cratylus is committed to 
the view that it is impossible to speak falsely.'* Now these lines, taken by 
themselves, are interpreted most naturally if we suppose that ‘Hermogenes’ 
can be nothing but a name. Nothing in the text requires a sophisticated 
distinction between “Hermogenes’ as a name of someone other than 
Hermogenes if of anyone at all, and ‘Hermogenes’ as a mere conventional 
tag of Hermogenes. No one makes any attempt to save the possibility of 
meaningfully uttering “That is Hermogenes.’ Indeed, already at 407e and 
408b it had been plainly asserted that Hermogenes ‘is not Hermogenes’. 

In the remainder of the dialogue it is never suggested that Cratylus coun- 
tenances, or might countenance, a merely conventional kind of reference. 


‘In both the cases you cite C[ratylus] has been put on the spot. Placatory behaviour?’ (Myles 
Burnyeat, personal communication, 2001). It might be, though the suggestion fits the second 
passage better than the first. 

» Socrates seems to be claiming that Cratylus’ naturalist thesis entails the impossibility of false 
speaking, while Cratylus for his part does not see this connection and conceives of the two theses 
as mutually independent. This problem, which I discuss in §7.2.1, has no bearing on our present 
issue. 
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Nothing of that sort will be suggested at 433de, where Socrates contrasts 
the naturalist and the conventionalist thesis in terms of two alternative 
ways in which names can be thought to indicate things, either by being 
similar to them or by being conventional tokens; nor at 434d—435d, where 
the conclusion that the example oxAnpov indicates its referent by conven- 
tion and habit, and that more generally convention and habit play a part in 
the ‘indication’ of things, is one that Socrates has to force on Cratylus, not 
one that Cratylus is already prepared to accept. 

Now, insofar as (b) is — as most interpreters assume — Cratylus’ view, 
an interesting consequence follows if we also take into account the other 
Cratylan thesis of the impossibility of false speech,” stated at 429b—430a. 
From the combination of the two theses it follows that it is sheerly impossi- 
ble to call Hermogenes “Hermogenes’. For claiming “That is Hermogenes’, 
or addressing him thus, would amount to saying something false, and 
hence — since it is not possible to speak falsely — to uttering vacuous 
sounds. Compare what Cratylus says about the hypothetical case of some- 
one addressing him (Cratylus) as ‘Hermogenes’: such a person ‘would be 
merely making noise, moving pointlessly, as if one moved a bronze pot 
by striking it’ (430a5-7). We can infer that the same holds when it falls 
to Hermogenes himself to be addressed as “‘Hermogenes’, because accord- 
ing to (b) this expression does not refer to him any more than it refers 
to Cratylus. So, if you tried to utter the statement “That [referring to 
Hermogenes] is Hermogenes’, the result would merely be the production 
of meaningless sounds. That this is the upshot of Cratylus’ naturalism is 
clearly asserted by Ammonius, in Int. 34.24-30: 


Cratylus the Heraclitean, who said that for each thing an appropriate name has 
been determined by the agency of nature ... and that those who say such a name 
do really name [évoydlew piv dvtes], while those who do not say this do not 
name at all but merely make noise [undé dvoudZew &AAK wooeiv Ydvov].'+ 


Cratylus’ thesis, in its version (b), is evidently implausible. But we 
should not be surprised, because Cratylus seems fond of bizarre and para- 
doxical stances. He supports the sophistical paradox of the impossibility 
of false speaking and defends it up to the point of holding the absurdities 
we have just seen, akin to (b) in that they involve a denial of the evidence 
of communication. And according to Aristotle, Metaph. [5.1010a7—15, the 
historical Cratylus eventually came to believe that one should say nothing 
at all and expressed himself just by moving his finger. 


8 Socrates actually seems to infer such a thesis from the very one about names: see n.12. 
‘4 Wilamowitz 1920: 1.292—3, Grote 1888: 111.316, and Baxter 1992: 10-11 all agree with Ammonius. 
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There is another question which was prompted above by Cratylus’ rejec- 
tion of “Hermogenes’ and which is still awaiting an answer. Does Cratylus 
think that the Greek language contains more genuine, natural names or 
more merely conventional pseudo-names? According to Baxter (1992: 11), 
Cratylus’ position is that ‘what Greek ought to be is what it (broadly 
speaking) is ... Some names, like Hermogenes, will fail the test, but in gen- 
eral he seems confident that Greek easily satisfies the criteria for a natural 
language’. In support of this view he adduces 436bc, where Cratylus shows 
himself convinced that Greek consists of authentic names, which have 
been bestowed on their referents according to knowledge of their nature. 
The same lesson can be extracted from 435d, where Cratylus claims that 
knowledge of names yields knowledge of their referents. Hence Cratylus’ 
theory does not limit itself to defining the criteria of name correctness, 
but sees these criteria as substantially fulfilled by at least one existing lan- 
guage, the Greek one. Cratylus can thus attain to a sort of reconciliation 
between convention and nature: as a matter of fact, the existing conven- 
tions mostly satisfy the natural criteria. 


1.1.3 The origin of natural names 


A final question one should face in analysing Cratylus’ thesis, and one 
which cannot be easily answered, concerns the origin of names. Since, as 
we have just seen, Cratylus seems to regard Greek as a language substan- 
tially embodying the natural criteria, one wonders how this correspond- 
ence could have arisen. Who hid into names the truth about their bearers? 
Unfortunately Hermogenes’ report shows that Cratylus has been reticent 
enough not to go into such details. He will, however, approve of a theory 
Socrates develops on his behalf. At 388d—389a Socrates argues that names 
must be the work of a skilled lawgiver (voyo8étns), and in the etymologies, 
presented as a practical demonstration of the natural correctness of names, 
he continuously refers to the lawgiver, or lawgivers, who hid into names 
their views about things.’ When Cratylus becomes Socrates’ interlocutor, 
he starts out by praising all Socrates has been saying that far and expli- 
citly acknowledges the lawgivers’ role (428c—429a). In the following dis- 
cussion the legislators reappear here and there; see especially 436bd, where 
Cratylus claims that surely ‘he who imposed the names’ had knowledge of 
the things he was baptizing. 


5 Ammonius, in Int. 34.22—32, ascribes to Cratylus the thesis that names are by nature in the sense 
of being ‘products of nature’ (pUcews ... SnuIoupyfata): ‘names resemble the natural, not 
the artificial images of visible things, like shadows and those which usually appear in water or 
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‘The assumption that names are artificial products of human activity is 
consistent with the thesis that they are naturally correct (cf. 1.1.1). The 
thesis has nothing to say about the circumstances of the name’s coming to 
be; it only claims that between a name and its referent there is necessarily 
a certain natural fit. Having recourse to an analogy we shall return to in 
§7.1.3, we may compare Cratylan names to keys.'° A key is an artificial, 
human-made tool. But whether or not a particular key, once it has been 
made, fits a particular lock is a perfectly objective and non-conventional 
fact, which depends solely on the shape of both key and lock. 

At 438bc Cratylus will say that, in his view, ‘it was a more than human 
power that imposed the first names on the objects’. This suggestion is 
immediately countered by Socrates, never to reappear in the dialogue; but 
some scholars’” have supposed that it is part of the original stock of views 
already held by Cratylus at the dialogue’s outset (see §8.2.3). This suppos- 
ition, however, seems unwarranted; it is more natural to think that there 
Cratylus, pressed by Socrates’ arguments, is looking for a way out. His 
way out is not unattested in contemporary Greek thought, as we shall see 
in $1.2. 


I.2 BEFORE CRATYLUS 


The roots of Cratylus’ thesis lie in the depths of a popular way of think- 
ing. As in other cultures, so in the Greek one there is a strong consid- 
eration of the bond between name and thing. The most part of Greek 
proper names is constituted by simple or compound names with an imme- 
diately recognizable etymological meaning, like ApiototéAns (‘Bestend’) 
or KéAArtrtros (‘Finehorse’). These meanings are based on a huge range of 
concepts, from those relative to the sphere of virtue and fame to the less 
attractive ones, as the existence of names like Kotrpiev (‘Dirty’) demon- 
strates.'* As is remarked in Cra. 397b, the name often expressed a hope for 
the child’s future: see the discussion between Strepsiades and his wife in 
Aristophanes’ Clouds, 60-7, where the woman wishes for an aristocratic 
name like Zév@imtros (“Bayhorse’), against which the man sets up his 
father’s name, De1dovidns (“Thrifty”). 


mirrors’. This interpretation is instrumental in contrasting Cratylus and Socrates (cf. 35.1-12), but 
it is groundless. It also seems to be presupposed by Proclus, Lv1i1, 25.33-26.3, inconsistently with 
XVU, 7.18—8.4. 

The comparison is Reeve’s (xiv), although he makes less of it than I do. 

E.g. Goldschmidt 1940: 159-60. 

See OCD sv. names, personal, Greek. 


a 


ea 
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Such a situation carries with ita tendency to compare the name with the 
real nature or fate of its bearer, when this is an adult, in order to ascertain 
whether the property signified by the name does belong to him. Already 
Homer often assigns characters names and patronymics describing some 
of their features, as with the impudent Oepoitng (‘Insolent’) or the singer 
OepTr1dSns ... Mryyios (“Teller, son of Delight, Od. 22.330-1).° Sometimes 
the poet explicitly plays with the meaning of the name and hints at its real 
or supposed relation to the bearer. This happens in the case of "OSuccevs, 
derived from d8Uocopa1 ‘hate’ (e.g. Od. 1.62, 19.406—9), or in the Cyclops 
episode, where Odysseus shrewdly declares he is called Ottis, ‘No one’ 
(9.364-70, 407-12). 

After Homer, characters with a ‘transparent’ name, whose etymology 
accords with their nature or is ironically opposed thereto, remain a con- 
stant presence in Greek literature, especially in Hesiod, the tragedians 
and Aristophanes. Aeschylus often explicitly underlines the tie between 
name and bearer: e.g. 7h. 658 “he who strongly deserves his name, I mean 
Polynices’ (ToAuveixns < ToAU veikos, ‘great strife’). Indeed, in two pas- 
sages Aeschylus refers to this tie by making use of the very notion of cor- 
rectness, which will also be the core of the debate in our dialogue, obviously 
in a more specific sense. At 7h. 829-31 the Chorus mourns the death of 
Eteocles and Polynices, ‘who in correct accordance with their names [6p 86s 
Kat’ étravupiav] died rich in glory and strife [<éteokAeteis> Kai TOAUVEIKEIS] 
because of their impious wishes’. And at Ag. 699 the Chorus refers to the 
union between Paris and Helen as a xfjS0s dp8avuyov, a ‘correctly-named 
KfjS0s° (a term which means both ‘grief’ and ‘marriage’), for Troy. In the 
same tragedy, 681-91, we find the Chorus reflecting upon the mysterious 
appropriateness of Helen’s name: 


Who ever called in such a completely veridical way ‘Helen’ [EAévav] her whose 
spouses had to fight, who was contested between two parts? Maybe someone we 
do not see, who foreseeing what had been decided by destiny moved his tongue 
hitting the mark? For suitably [rpettévtes] as a Hell for ships, a Hell for men, a 
Hell for cities [EAévas EAavdpos EAETTOAIS] she sailed from the delicate, magnifi- 
cent curtains ... 


Here it is also important to note the reference to an indefinite superhuman 
power who named Helen in accordance with an insight into her destiny. 
Indeed, Levin 2001: 22-3 suggests that we take seriously the possibility that 
“Zeus himself — as Helen’s male parent — is envisioned by the poet as having 
assigned his daughter's onoma’. This reference is reminiscent of the notion, 


» For an ample survey of Greek literary etymology, with many examples, see Levin 2001: 13-31. 
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which occurs both in Plato and elsewhere, that names are bestowed by 
someone who has some sort of special knowledge of the nature of things. 
This wise namegiver is sometimes conceived of as a god or a superhuman 
power (Lg. 654a, Diod. Sic. 1.16.1; cf. Cra. 397bc, 407e—408b, 438bc), or at 
least is in close touch with the gods (PA/d. 16c—18d; Arist. Cael. 279a22-3). 

Of course, in the works of the other tragedians too we find a number of 
reflections of this kind. At Aj. 430-2 Ajax discovers a connection between 
his own name, which he derives from the interjection aici, and his mis- 
fortunes; at Ba. 367 Teiresias expresses the fear that Pentheus (TlevOevs) 
may bring mourning (trév@0s) to Cadmus’ house. In some cases the name 
turns out to be tragically inappropriate: e.g. Pr. 85-6 “By a false name”? the 
gods call you Forethinker [Tpounféa]: for you yourself are in need of a 
forethinker [trpopndéos], etc.’. 

The etymological congruence between name and object eventually 
becomes a topos illustrated through several examples by Aristotle, R/. 2.23. 
Incidentally, note that one of the examples again makes use of the notion 
of correctness: 


Another opos is based on the name, e.g. as Sophocles says “You certainly are 
Sidero [‘Iron’], and you have a mind in keeping with your name’,” and as Conon 
called Thrasybulus thrasyboulon [‘bold in counsel’], and Herodicus said to 
Thrasymachus ‘You're always thrasymachos [‘bold in battle’]’, and said to Polus 
‘You're always polos [‘colt’]’, and said of Draco the lawgiver that his laws were 
not those of a human being, but of a drakon [‘dragon’], so harsh they were. So 
also Euripides’ Hecuba says with regard to Aphrodite, “The goddess’ name cor- 
rectly [6p8és] begins like that of aphrosyne [‘folly’],> and as Chaeremon says 
‘Pentheus, named after his forthcoming misfortune’. (1400b16—25) 


‘The topos ‘based on the name’ closes a list of enthymematic topoi, which 
occupies the whole of ch. 2.23. This seems to mean that Aristotle thinks of 
these etymologies not as mere word-plays, but rather as grounds for some 
sort of (obviously only rhetorical) argument. The passage is all the more 
interesting as evidence of a rooted way of thinking in that Aristotle is a 
firm conventionalist. 

It is evident how the widespread conception I have briefly illustrated 
constitutes the basis for Cratylus’ doctrine.** Some important differences, 
however, must not be overlooked. To begin with, Cratylus is far more radi- 
cal than the tradition he depends on, because he has a general thesis about 


0 Cf. §2.2.4andn.61. ™ 7TrGF658. ™ Eur. 77.990. *% TrGF71F4. 
*4 Here I am speaking primarily of Cratylus the character of our dialogue, not of the historical 
Cratylus. 
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all names, according to which the name of anything can only be a natur- 
ally correct one, while the merely conventional pseudo-names are sheer 
noise, meaningless sounds. The traditional conception, instead, is obvi- 
ously vaguer and more elastic. It finds expression through a number of 
individual comparisons between name and thing, which do certainly arise 
from a sense of what has been called ‘the magic of names’, but nevertheless 
do not lead to any generalization concerning all names, and allow that a 
name may provide a false description of its bearer without therefore ceas- 
ing to be its name. 

It would be of utmost interest to us if we should discover that some 
other thinker before Cratylus rose above the traditional standpoint and 
made some progress towards an explicit theorization. But it is very unclear 
whether this is so. Heraclitus has been a favourite of the attempts at iden- 
tifying Cratylus’ forerunners; but he is not known to have made any gen- 
eral statement about names and their signification. All we can draw from 
his laconic fragments are some four or five instances (e.g. 22 B114, 48 DK) 
where he shows adherence to the old, common feeling about names. We 
shall see in §4.1 that perhaps Protagoras might have taken some steps 
towards a naturalist account of the correctness of names. According to one 
interpretation, which on the whole I find plausible, Protagoras seems to 
have held that the gender of names (or of some names) should reflect their 
male, female or ‘neuter’ nature. If this is so, then his naturalist account was 
not based on etymology and hence was of a different brand from that of 
Cratylus and Socrates. Moreover, there is reason to suspect that Protagoras 
did not set forth his views about the correctness of names for their own 
sake, but only insofar as they were subservient to a criticism of Homer. 

Another very important feature separating Cratylus from the popu- 
lar background of his nature-thesis is that he clearly contaminates that 
background with elements of alien provenance, resulting in a curious and 
interesting mix of archaic and modern traits. His claims betray a strong 
sophistic influence. The traditional sense of the ‘magic of names’ is now 
cast in terms of the typically sophistic contrast between nature and con- 
vention. Cratylus also upholds another sophistic favourite, namely the 
thesis of the impossibility of false speech, supporting it with a stock argu- 
ment about saying ‘what is not’ (429d, see §7.2.2). The picture is further 
complicated by his Heraclitean sympathies, which begin to emerge at the 
end of the dialogue and which grew into a radical allegiance at some stage 


of the philosophical career of the historical Cratylus, as Aristotle reports 
(see §[.2.1). 


CHAPTER 2 


Hermogenes’ conventionalism (384c—386¢) 


2.1 CONVENTION AND INDIVIDUAL 
DECISION (384C—385B) 


2.1.1 First statement (384ce) 


Hermogenes begins to state his own views politely contradicting 
Cratylus: 


HE. Well, Socrates, though I have often discussed both with Cratylus here and 
with many others, I cannot be persuaded that there is any other correctness 
of a name than convention and agreement [ouvOt\Kn Kai 6yoAoyia]. For it 
seems to me that, whatever name one imposes on something, this is its cor- 
rect name [671 &v Tis To Of}to1 Svoya, ToUTO civar TO dpOdv]; and that, if 
one changes it by imposing another one again, and does not call the thing 
by the former name any more [kai dv at@is ye Etepov peTa@FTo1, exetvo 
SE pnKét1 KAAf], the new name is no less correct than the old, as when we 
change the name of our slaves. For no name belongs by nature to anything 
[ot yap guoel ExkoTo TepuKévoal dvopa ovdSév OVSevt], but in virtue of the 
custom and habit of those who made names into habits and those who call 
things by them [GAAG vou Kai 241 THV eicdvtov Te Kai KAAOUVTOV]. 
(384c10—e2) 


The core of Hermogenes’ self-presentation can be divided into three 
sentences: 


(Hr) ‘Icannot... agreement’ (c11—dz), 
(H2) ‘It seems to me ... our slaves’ (d2-5), 
(H3) “No name ... call things’ (ds—7). 


Let us examine each sentence more closely. 

(Hi) asserts that the correctness of the name consists in convention 
(cuvO}Kn) and agreement (6uoAoyia). The meaning of this seems to be 
the following: what makes a given sequence of sounds into the name of a 
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given thing is just the fact that some speakers somehow agree to call that 
thing by those sounds. Of course, human agreements are always open to 
renegotiation, so even before glancing at (H2) we may expect the relation 
between name and thing to be an unstable one. 

The more interesting of the two keywords of (Hr) is perhaps ouv61\kn. 
Outside philosophical contexts, cuvOqKn or cuvOFjKai means ‘treaty’, ‘con- 
tract’ or ‘arrangement.’ In its philosophical use the term seems to be first 
attested in Plato (besides our dialogue cf. Cri. 52de, 54c; R. 359a).” It is 
then appropriated by Aristotle, who employs it in his own treatment of 
the signification of names and sentences (/nt. 16a19—29, 17a1-2), which is 
clearly indebted to Cva., and in other connections.’ 

Hermogenes has nothing to say about how his ‘convention and agree- 
ment’ actually works. He says neither how it took place when names were 
first bestowed on things, nor how it has subsequently been preserved and 
renewed. As far as the latter point is concerned, however, we may guess 
that an implicit compact takes place every time a speaker adheres to the 
established linguistic usage.* This is confirmed by a comparison with 
the Laws’ speech in the Crito. The Laws repeatedly refer to an implicit 
‘agreement’ between them and every citizen, which takes place whenever 
a citizen decides not to go and live somewhere else, thereby accepting the 
Athenian laws and pledging himself either to obey or at most to try to per- 
suade them, but never to violate them (s1d—s2b). See especially 52d (and cf. 
52de, 54c), where the Laws mention 


the conventions and the agreements according to which you covenanted with us 
to live as a citizen ... in deed though not in word [té&s ouvOtyKas Te Kai Tds 
OyodAoyias Ka® aso huiv cuvefou TroAITEVEOPal ... Ey aAN ov Adyoo]. 


Here the wording is clearly reminiscent of (Hz), and the compact’s impli- 
cit nature is openly recognized. Thus Hermogenes’ linguistic ‘convention 
and agreement is likely to keep alive in virtue of the tacit adherence of 
speakers. Indeed, this might even be how it first took place in the remote 
beginnings of language; perhaps all that happened then was just that 


* See e.g. Aesch. Ch. 555, Th. 8.37.1, Isocr. 4.176, Arist. RA. 1376a33—b31. The Suda, = 1587 Adler, 
reports three ways in which an actual ouv@7Kn could take place: through an oath ora sacrifice ora 
shaking of hands. 

Note that the cognate verb ouvtifeucn had already occurred at 383a6, in Hermogenes’ account of 
Cratylus’ claims. 

See e.g. EN 1133429, 1134b32, 35. 

How many times does this adherence take place? Once in a person’s life, or every time one utters 
a word in accordance with the usage of his community? For a thorough philosophical investiga- 
tion of convention and other related concepts see Lewis 1969, and Lewis 1983 more specifically on 
conventions of language. 
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the usage of one or more speakers gradually gained consent among a 
community, 

(H2) is introduced by ‘for’ (d2 y&p) and is thus presented as a reason for 
the previous statement, or perhaps as an exemplification of it.° The correct 
name for each thing, Hermogenes says, is that which ‘one’ imposes on it 
(d2-3), and a name that has been imposed on something can be replaced 
by another name (d3-5). To illustrate and confirm the fact that in such 
a case the new name is as correct as the old Hermogenes cites the use 
of changing the name of slaves (ds).’ Here Proclus, xxx, 10.23—6, sees an 
actual argument: 


if there is name change, then names are by convention and are conventional 
tokens of the objects; but the first; therefore also the second. 


Two aspects of (Hz) are of utmost importance for the ensuing 
discussion.’ First, Hermogenes draws a neat distinction between the 
imposition or setting down of a name and its subsequent use. This distinc- 
tion was already implied at 383a, in the account of Cratylus’ thesis (“what 
some make a convention to call something ... is not a name’), and will 
appear again at 385de and elsewhere in the dialogue. Its purport is that the 
use of a name is correct not in any case, but only provided it conforms to a 
preceding imposition, which obviously remains valid until it is replaced by 
another one fixing a new rule for the name’s correct use. 


5 At 388de Hermogenes has trouble following Socrates’ introduction of the figure of the lawgiver, so 
he is likely not to have such an idea in mind now. Neither is there evidence that he believes that in 
remote times some sort of assembly made a collective decision (a view which centuries later occurs 
e.g. in Amm. im Cat. 11.11-14, Philop. in Cat. 11.34-12.1). With these alternatives we may compare 
the ancient texts about the rise of social and political life (discussed by Kahn 1981b), where we 
find several pictures of how the first rules were established. Sometimes it is some clever man who 
persuades other people to accept the introduction of laws and/or religion (Critias 88 B25, Ar. Nu. 
1421-2, Isocr. 3.6). Sometimes it is people who decide to entrust some lawgivers with the task of 
choosing a set of laws (Pl. Lg. 681cd). Sometimes we have some kind of actual compact: R. 358e— 
359b (featuring the terms ouvOtKn and cuvécGa1), Lg. 684ab and perhaps Antiph. fr. 4.4(a) 1.27-31 
Pendrick. 

On y&p introducing instances see GP 66-7. 

On slaves’ names in Greece see Masson 1973, Garlan 1988: 23, Jones 1996: 29, OCD sv. names, 
personal, Greek. The practice of changing the name of a slave (presumably when acquiring them) 
seems to have had a long-standing fortune if we are to judge by Stallbaum 39-40: ‘quemadmodum 
apud nostrates, qui ab alio Friedrich vocatur, apud alium Johann audit’. Diodorus Cronus (f c. 
284 BC) is known to have rebaptized his slaves by several particles, e.g. AAG uv ‘Nonetheless’, evi- 
dently offering this as a proof of the conventionalist thesis (Amm. in Int. 38.17—20, Simpl. in Cat. 
27.19—21). Cf. Gell. NA 11.12.2: Diodorus denied the existence of semantic ambiguity and held that 
nec aliud dici videri debet, quam quod se dicere sentit is qui dicit. An argument from name change to 
convention is ascribed to Democritus: see §2.5.2. 

What I am going to say about (H2) is in almost complete agreement with the excellent remarks of 
Ackrill 1994: 36, Barney 1997: 148-56, Keller 2000: 286-90, and Sedley 2003: 52-4. 
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Secondly, Hermogenes’ use of the pronoun ‘one’ (tis) clearly involves a 
reference to the case of an individual speaker. That is to say, (H2) makes 
the correctness of names dependent (also) upon the individual speaker’s 
arbitrary decision. On the other hand we have seen that (H2) is adduced 
as a ground or explanation for (H1), where Hermogenes spoke of “conven- 
tion and agreement — two notions which we, instead, intuitively associate 
with a plurality of speakers. Several modern interpreters have found fault 
with this and claimed that Hermogenes is unduly conflating two very dif 
ferent theses: a moderate one, represented by (H1) and also by (H3), as we 
are going to see, and an extreme one, represented by (H2).’° Still, in spite 
of these criticisms, the connection posited by Hermogenes between (H1) 
and (Hz2) is perfectly sound, as already the ancient commentators impli- 
citly assume." If the correctness of names consists in a convention among 
speakers, then a particular case — the /imiting case — of this convention will 
be that where a single speaker makes, as it were, a convention with himself, 
by deciding to impose a certain name on a certain thing.” To appropriate 
David Lewis’s words, “We might think of the situation as one in which a 
convention prevails in the population of different time-slices of the same 
man.” Conversely, if each single speaker has the power to impose a name 
ona thing arbitrarily, then certainly the same power will belong to a group 
of speakers, composed of individuals who all make the same decision to 
bestow one and the same name on a given thing. We shall come back to 
this question in §2.1.2. 

(H3), connected with (H2) by ‘for’ (ds yép), as (H2) was connected with 
(Hn), again presents the thesis from the collective viewpoint. Hermogenes 
claims that a name belongs to its bearer not by nature but ‘in virtue of the 
custom and habit of those who made names into habits and those who by 
them call things’. Between this expression and the one employed in (Hi), 
according to which the correctness of names consists in ‘convention and 


Pace Kretzmann 1971: 127, Schofield 1972: 246. 

Grote 1888: 111.285 n.1 went so far as to claim that the two theses contradict each other; Kahn 

1973a: 158 writes that ‘Hermogenes’ statement of the convention-thesis is of course dreadfully 

confused, since he makes no distinction between the silly Humpty-Dumpty theory of naming 

(“The name of x is whatever I call it”) and the more serious view of language as a social institu- 

tion.’ Along the same lines cf. Robinson 1969: 108-9 and Williams 1982: 90. 

™ See Ammonius, in Int. 35.1316 ff., who seems to assume that there cannot be a different brand of 
conventionalism from Hermogenes’. Cf. Proclus Xxx1il, 11.15-23, on which see §2.1.2. 

2 The connection between the conventional voyos in force and the individual’s initiative is ridi- 

culed by Ar. Nu. 1421-4 ff. 

Lewis (1983: 181-2) was actually concerned with a slightly different issue, i.e. the possibility that 

‘A man isolated all his life from others might begin — through genius or a miracle — to use lan- 

guage, say to keep a diary.’ But the difference is irrelevant for our present purposes. 
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agreement’, there is an evident connection. A lasting convention becomes 
a custom, and accepting the custom may be the only way of adhering to 
the convention; on the other hand, a custom which is not grounded in 
nature is nothing but mere convention. Therefore (H3) asserts, in different 
terms, the same as (H1); cf. 434e, where Socrates himself maintains that 
there is no difference between habit and convention. Thus Hermogenes’ 
thesis constitutes a consistent unity, articulated into three sentences which 
present different features of it but are substantially equivalent to each 
other, syntactically connected by the two y&p’s in a circular structure. At 
385de Hermogenes will again show that he (rightly) conceives of his thesis 
as a unitary one. 

Another aspect of (H3) that is worth remarking is the reappearance of 
the Redundancy Conception of correctness, which we already encoun- 
tered in the report of Cratylus’ thesis (see §1.1.2). While (H1) and (Hz) 
were concerned with the correctness of names, here Hermogenes only 
talks about the way that a name belongs to its referent, thus apparently 
assuming that ‘being a correct name of X° is tantamount to ‘being a name 
of X°.5 

Finally, (H3) poses a couple of problems of translation. Let us take a 
closer look at the Greek phrase t&v éfiodvtwv te Kal KaAoUVTV (d7). 
Scholars are divided on how to translate the former participle. Most seem 
to choose the intransitive use of the verb é6iZo, ‘get accustomed’. But while 
the intransitive use is common with the passive, in the active it does not 
seem to be attested before the first century Bc (see LSJ); hence, on the face 
of it, we had better look for something else. Now é@iw is frequently used 
in the ditransitive construction, ‘to accustom someone to something’. In 
our case, then, the idea might be that there is a group of people among 
whom a given name first begins somehow to be used, and who subse- 
quently spread this use among other people by accustoming them to it. 
Alternatively, it seems that 2@i{o 11 may also mean ‘make something into 
a habit" then in our case the object would be ‘the name’, which is easily 
understood from dé. ‘This latter solution, presupposed by Fowler’s transla- 
tion ‘those ... who established the usage’ (cf. Reeve), seems on balance the 
more natural one in context. 


4 Cf. §8.1.1 on 433e Tois ouvOEepévors. 

’’ Once we appreciate that Hermogenes adheres to the Redundancy Conception, which he shares 
with Cratylus and Socrates, it becomes pointless to postulate, as Barney 1997: 157 does, that 
Hermogenes’ starting point is an unspoken premiss which she dubs ‘conservatism’, i.e. the view 
‘that all our actual or positive names (everything socially recognised as a name) are correct’, 

See Lg. 793b vouipa, & Karas piv TeBévta Kal éiobévta KTA. and X. Cyr. 8.7.10 TaAaie Kat 
eidiouéva Kal Evvoua AéyovTos éuou. 
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We should also capture the nuance conveyed by the different verbal aspect 
of the two participles, the aorist €6i0dvtov and the present kaAouvtov. I take 
it that zwo groups of people are being distinguished, the first included in the 
second: (a) those who made names into habits, i.e. those who established the 
habit by introducing the names and persevering in their use; (b) those who 
use the names in speaking through the course of time, i.e. the first group 
plus an indefinite number of other people.” On this construal (H3) refers 
not only to the name’s first users, but also to all subsequent users. 


A final remark on the whole of Hermogenes’ thesis is in order before 
moving on. We should beware of ascribing to Hermogenes the view 
that names are merely casual aggregates of sounds without etymology, as 
Rijlaarsdam (1978: 38-9, cf. 23-4) does: nothing suggests that this is what 
Hermogenes thinks. Rijlaarsdam relies on three passages (397a, 402b, 
434a) where it is said that, according to the conventionalist theory, names 
belong to their bearers ‘haphazardly (41d tot atvtoudtou) and things 
can be indicated ‘with any chance means’ (té émituyévt1). But what 
these expressions point to is just the arbitrariness of name-giving. They do 
not mean that Hermogenes denies names any etymological meaning, only 
that he denies them any necessarily appropriate etymological meaning and 
holds that you are entitled to bestow on anything whatever name you like. 
No opposition is highlighted in the dialogue between conventionalism 
and etymology as such; and this is just as well, given that the issue is not 
how names happen to be made, but rather what the conditions for some- 
thing to be a name are (cf. Baxter 1992: 20). 


2.1.2 Public and private names (385ab) 
Here is Socrates’ first reaction to Hermogenes’ claims: 


so. Maybe you've got a point, Hermogenes; but let us see. What, you say, 
one calls each thing, that is the name for each thing? [6 dv, pris, KaAF Tis 
EKAOTOV,” TOU EKaKoTW dSvora:] 

HE. So it seems to me. (385aI—3) 


rt 


a 


The fact that kaAoUvtov shares the article of ¢610&vtwv is no obstacle and is due to the con- 
nection posited between the two groups. See KG 1.611-12, and e.g. Th. 1.1.1 Tov TOAEUOV TéV 
TleAotrovynotev Kal ASnvatev. In particular on cases like ours, with te after first term, see GP 
516, quoting Prt. 355e 16 “HSU te Kal ‘&viapév’ and other instances. 

The expression vdeo, used by Hermogenes at 384d6, has this meaning in the Derveni Papyrus, 
col. xu: €xANOn 8é | TA wev vopoor, Mtn 8 St1 ex TaUTHs TavTa y[ivJeton (‘she was called Ge by 
custom; Mother, instead, because everything is born from her’). See §3.3.3 on PDerv., and §6.4.1 
on this very passage. 

» Here the MSS give different readings, which however, through minor corrections, give rise to two 
basic alternatives. One is 6 &v, pts, KAA TIs ExaoTtov (later hand in Ven. app. cl. 4.54, T), chosen 
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Thereby Socrates picks up (Hz), with the difference that he seems to refer 
only to the use of the name (“What ... one calls each thing’), without men- 
tioning its imposition.*° Then he goes on: 


12 


so. Both if it is a private citizen who calls, and if it is a city? [Koi é&v iSieTN5 
KOAT Kal xv TOAIS:] 

HE. Yes. 

so. Well then, if I call any of the beings — say, what we now call ‘human, if I 
refer to this as ‘horse’ [2&v éya KaAd dtiotv Tdv dvtoyv, oiov 6 viv KaAoUpEV 
avOpewtrov, éav éye ToUTO intov Tpooayopeva], and to what we now call 
‘horse’ as ‘human’, then the same thing will be named ‘human’ publicly 
and ‘horse’ privately? [Zotoa1 Snyooia pév Svoua &vOpwTrOs TH AUTH, iia 
8& itros:] And conversely the other thing will be named ‘human’ privately 
and ‘horse’ publicly? Is this what you are saying? 

HE. So it seems to me. (385a4—b1) 


The crucial point here is obviously Hermogenes’ avowal that one and the 
same thing can have different names on different levels: in our case, a 
‘public’ name, by which the thing is commonly called in a certain linguis- 
tic community, and a ‘private’ one, arbitrarily introduced by an isolated 
innovator, who is nevertheless a member of that community. 

According to some commentators, here Socrates is somehow attacking 
or criticizing Hermogenes’ thesis by arguing that absurd or at least unpal- 
atable consequences follow from it. At xxx1I, 11.15—23 Proclus claims that 
Socrates refutes Hermogenes’ thesis by three arguments, the first of which 
goes as follows: 


If names are by imposition, both a private citizen and a city alike will have author- 
ity over the naming of objects, and objects will be called in many different ways 
and their names will be variously changed ... But the consequent does not hold. 
Hence neither does the antecedent. 


(Note that Proclus, to my mind correctly, presents Socrates’ example as 
a genuine consequence of Hermogenes’ thesis as a whole.) A more moder- 
ate interpretation is advanced by Schofield 1972: 251-2, who claims that 
‘Socrates here does nothing more than present to Hermogenes some con- 
siderations which might be expected to discomfort him.’ Both Proclus’ 
radical interpretation and Schofield’s moderate one are, I think, mis- 
taken: Socrates’ considerations about name-reversal have no potential to 


by Hirschig, Burnet and the OCT editors. The other is 6 &v 64 KaAetv Tis Exaotov (BDWQT"*mg.), 
adopted by Stallbaum, Fowler, Méridier, Barney 1997: 147 and n.13, which should mean “That by 
which one decides to call each thing’, or also “That which one imposes to call each thing’. The first 
reading is preferable, because it is difficilior and is also better connected (through 97s) to what 
precedes. The reading with 64 is judged corrupt also by Dodds 1959: 260. 

Cf. Barney 1997: 151. On kadéw see ch. 1 n.1. 
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refute Hermogenes and are not meant to do so; nor are they more mod- 
estly meant to discomfort him.” 

Let us, for a moment, forget the text and consider the problem in itself. 
‘The situation to be assessed is the following: someone (call her ‘Neobule’) 
who is a member ofa certain linguistic community, more precisely a Greek 
city, decides, for some reason, to begin to use the name ‘human’ to refer 
to horses and the name ‘horse’ to refer to humans. Thereby she avails her- 
self of the right, which (H2) gives her, to bestow arbitrarily on anything 
any name she wants. What is peculiar of this situation, and was not expli- 
citly allowed for in (H2), is that the names bestowed are already in use in 
Neobule’s community and that Neobule inverts their reference relative to 
the community’s usage. This may cause misunderstandings if Neobule, 
when talking to her fellow citizens, uses those names according to her 
private usage without informing them of what she is doing.** The matter 
would reach Babelic proportions if such a conduct should become wide- 
spread. Still, none of this would stop ‘human’ and ‘horse’ being the names 
respectively of horse and human in Neobule’s idiolect; in fact it is difficult 
to see what other status they could have instead.” 

Furthermore, Neobule need not behave in such a way as to let any mis- 
understanding arise. When the conversation falls on horses or humans, 
she can make it explicit that she is following a different convention by say- 
ing something like: ‘Pay attention: I am going to use the name “human” 
to refer to what you call “horse” and vice versa.’ Or she can just decide 
to follow the public convention when she is talking to other people (like 
someone who, being abroad, uses the local idiom) and use her idiolect 
only when she is talking to herself or keeping her diary. The convention- 
alist thesis — of which (H2) constitutes an integral part — says only that 
every individual speaker is free to bestow any arbitrarily chosen name on 
anything. It is up to the individual to exercise this freedom in a subversive 
or a judicious way, or rather (as it mostly happens) to forgo exercising it at 
all and agree to the community’s conventions. 


» Thereby I again find myself in agreement with the scholars quoted in n.8. 

» Which is precisely what Humpty Dumpty does (Zhrough the Looking Glass ch. 6, cf. n.10) — 
although on Alice’s request he explains what he has said. 

Consider also the following counterexample (cf. Rijlaarsdam 1978: 48-9). Suppose that the deci- 
sion to invert the reference of ‘human’ and ‘horse’ is made by no less than twenty conspirators 
living in the same city. This is a convention established by a group of speakers, not an individual 
one; hence no one will doubt that it produces genuine names. Nevertheless this convention too, 
like Neobule’s private one, contradicts the city’s usage and may give rise to the same commu- 
nication problems as soon as one of the twenty happens to be talking to a fellow citizen. (On 
the misunderstandings arising from the encounter between different conventions cf. August. De 
magistro 43.) 


2: 
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If now from these considerations we return to the text of Cra., we find 
evidence that both Hermogenes and Socrates are seeing things roughly 
in the same way. That Hermogenes conceives of his thesis as compatible 
with the requirements of communication is shown first of all by the very 
fact that he is eager for genuine discussion and makes himself no attempt 
to change the usual meaning of words (Barney 1997: 154). Moreover, in the 
case of the master who changes the name of his slaves, cited in (H2), it is 
obvious that the master, in order to have himself understood and obeyed 
by the slaves, will explain how he wants to call them. A further con- 
firmation comes from 385de, where Hermogenes reasserts his thesis with 
recourse to a comparison between the (possible) lexical differences among 
individuals and those among cities and peoples. Of course Greeks and 
barbarians do not usually understand each other’s language; but Greek 
cities do normally communicate with each other. So Hermogenes does 
not have in mind — in the first place at least — a Babelic situation at the 
level of individuals. Accordingly, once the example has been put forward 
Hermogenes does not look disheartened or appear to think that he has 
been refuted: he expresses his agreement without putting up any resist- 
ance, and a little below (385d2—e3), questioned again by Socrates about his 
thesis, he will quietly reassert his opinion.** 

As for Socrates, he only says that, if someone inverts the reference of 
the names ‘human’ and ‘horse’, then the same object will have one name 
Snyooia, publicly, and another name i8ia, privately. But he does not men- 
tion the situation of the inverter’s talking to other members of the commu- 
nity. Nor does Socrates, once Hermogenes has accepted the example, draw 
any kind of conclusion; he moves on to another topic and begins to ask 
questions about truth and falsity. He will return to individual imposition 
at d2; but again he will draw no conclusion from Hermogenes’ answers 
and will change the subject matter, starting to inquire about the relations 
between Hermogenes’ thesis and that of Protagoras. Neither here nor else- 
where does he accuse conventionalism of undermining the possibility of 
communication. 

We must also observe that the Snuooia / iSia distinction proposed by 
Socrates, if rigorously applied, precisely allows to eschew any unfortunate 
crossing between Neobule’s vocabulary and that of his fellow citizens. 
Snyooia and iSia do not mean ‘pour tout le monde’ and ‘pour moi’, as 
Meéridier translates them, but rather ‘publicly’ and ‘privately’. Hence the 
Snyooia / iSia opposition does not straightforwardly set the name-inverter 


4 See Baxter 1992: 38 n.34. 
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against the other speakers. It rather contrasts two spheres: the private one 
(Neobule’s private sphere), where names have been inverted, and the public 
one, where they are still as they were before. Now, Neobule is and remains a 
citizen of the city whose names she has just privately inverted, so she shares 
in the public sphere as well as in the private one. If she confuses the two 
spheres, then the communication with her fellow citizens breaks down; if 
instead she keeps them distinct, then communication can take place. 

This interpretation of Hermogenes’ thesis and Socrates’ reaction to it 
is borne out at 433e, where Socrates contrasts the two theses with his own 
words. Hermogenes, he reminds us, holds ‘that names are conventional 
tokens and indicate objects to those who have made the convention ... and 
that it makes no difference whether one makes a convention like the one 
which is presently in force or ... makes the convention to call “large” what 
is presently called “small” and “small” what is presently called “large” 
Here the subject of ‘makes a convention’ is admittedly the singular ‘one’ 
(e6 tis); but it is fairly clear that what is at issue is, primarily at least, a 
convention among several contractors. Hence Socrates does not give indi- 
vidual imposition a separate mention. The simplest explanation is that he 
not only sees the unity of Hermogenes’ thesis, but also views individual 
imposition as a secondary and by itself unproblematic facet of the gen- 
eric assertion of convention. And even Cratylus, in his subsequent reply 
(434a1-2), does not appear to deem (Hz) particularly pernicious. 

A little further, at 435a, another passage shows that for Plato the idea of 
private convention is intimately connected with that of convention in gen- 
eral (Barney 1997: 155, 2001: 136 n.34; cf. §8.1.3). There Socrates says that 
Cratylus, since he understands ‘because of habit’ a certain name which 
does not indicate its referent by nature, has made a convention with him- 
self, so that the name’s correctness turns out to be conventional. This sug- 
gests that the public custom actually is the sum of a plurality of individual 
decisions. 

Finally, we must take into account a parallel at Charmides 163d.» There 
Socrates answers Critias, who has just established a far-fetched lexical dis- 
tinction, by stating a general principle: 


Tallow you to impose each name as you want [2ya oo1 TiPeo ban Lev TOV Svoudtoov 
SiScop1 Str dv BowAn Exaotov]; only make clear to what you apply the name you 
say [S1|Aou SE pOovoy eg’ STI Gv MEPS TOUVOYG 6T1 Gv AEyTQS]. 


Here Socrates’ concession to Critias is formulated in terms which closely 
recall (H2). The condition set for Critias to take advantage of this concession 


*5 Cited by Guthrie 1962-81: v.17. 
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is that he make it explicit what the names he uses refer to. This is of course 
the same condition we set on Neobule for the case in which she, talking 
to other fellow citizens, wanted to use the names ‘human’ and ‘horse’ with 
the inverted reference and nevertheless make herself understood. Hence 
Plato is aware of this point, and in Cra. he must see that individual impo- 
sition is compatible with the requirements of communication. 

The legitimacy of the individual perspective has also been stressed by 
other authors. In the De interpretatione Aristotle, after echoing (H1) by 
saying, at 16a19, that a name is a ‘spoken sound significant by convention 
[kat& ouvryKny]’, at 18a19—-20 makes a thought experiment which begins 
as follows: ‘if someone imposed the name “cloak” on horse and human [ei 
TIs Geito Svoua ‘ivdtiov’ trite Kai avOpartre] ...’ Here the terminology of 
name-imposition, the idea of individual arbitrary imposition, and the choice 
of human and horse as elements of the example clearly derive from Cra.” 

Many centuries later, Locke, Essay 111.ii.2-8, claims that ‘words, in their 
primary or immediate signification, stand for nothing but the ideas in the 
mind of him that uses them’, and that ‘every man has so inviolable a lib- 
erty to make words stand for what ideas he pleases, that no one hath the 
power to make others have the same ideas in their minds that he has, when 
they use the same words that he does’. At rv.iv.9 Locke considers the case of 
private name-reversal with reference to two rather different spheres: math- 
ematics and ethics: 


Let a Man make to himself the /dea of a Figure with three Angles, whereof one is 
a right one, and call it, ifhe please, Eguilaterum or Trapezium, or any thing else, 
the Properties of, and Demonstration about that /dea, will be the same, as if he 
call’d it a Rectangular-Triangle. | confess, the change of the Name, by the impro- 
priety of Speech, will at first disturb him, who knows not what /dea it stands 
for: but as soon as the Figure is drawn, the Consequences and Demonstration are 
plain and clear. Just the same is it in moral Knowledge, let a Man have the /dea 
of taking from others, without their Consent, what their honest Industry has 
possessed them of, and call this Justice, if he please. He that takes the Name here 
without the /dea put to it, will be mistaken, by joining another dea of his own to 
that Name: But strip the /dea of that Name, or take it such as it is in the Speaker’s 
Mind, and the same Things will agree to it, as if you call’d it Injustice. 


Let us take stock. Hermogenes’ thesis constitutes a consistent unity, 
whose various statements follow from each other. It is objectively com- 
patible with the purpose of communication among speakers, but it 
also remains valid whatever hindrances to communication may arise. 


6 Cf. Sedley 2004a (and Ackrill 1963: 1330-2 on the meaning of the /nt. passage). 
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Hermogenes himself conceives of his thesis in these terms. At 385a1—b1 
Socrates does nothing but try to understand this thesis better: first (a2) 
by reformulating (H2), which constitutes its most problematical feature, 
then (a6—br) by illustrating it through an extreme example which clari- 
fies its purport and significance. So far he does not display any polemical 
attitude. 


Hermogenes has also been accused of destroying the possibility of using 
names incorrectly or making false statements. See e.g. Lorenz/Mittelstrass 
(1967: 5): ‘If on the other hand, names are correct by convention, any word 
to be used as a name will be correct (385de). Thus, both cases [Cratylus and 
Hermogenes’], taken in their extreme form, do not admit of any incor- 
rect use of names.’ *” This charge, however, is completely unfounded, for at 
least two reasons. First, Hermogenes does not say that any word we use as a 
name for something is a correct name for that thing. Rather, he repeatedly 
claims that the correct name for each thing is that which we impose on it, 
all the others being incorrect. This entails that a sentence is not absolutely 
true or false, but true or false relative to a particular convention, whether 
public or private, which determines the meaning of the terms contained 
in the sentence. So one and the same sentence may bear different truth 
values on different conventions: e.g. ‘Callias is a horse’ will turn out false 
for the ordinary Greek speaker and true for Neobule the name-inverter 
in her idiolect (cf. Barney 1997: 149-56, Richardson 1976: 136-7, Ackrill 
1994: 36-7). Secondly, in the immediately following passage (385bd) we 
find Hermogenes readily acknowledging the distinction between true and 
false sentences. 

Of the two reasons I have just stated, the former is based on compel- 
ling textual evidence and is by itself sufficient to prove that Hermogenes 
is not doing away with the distinction between true and false sentences. 
The latter reason, instead, is a very controversial one, because 385bd has 
been interpreted in various conflicting ways. According to one view, in 
that passage Socrates precisely argues that Hermogenes’ theory is incom- 
patible with the distinction between truth and falsity. Others have even 
supposed the passage to be a foreign element in the present discussion 
between Socrates and Hermogenes and have transposed or excised it. So it 
seems that, before using the passage as evidence to confirm our interpreta- 
tion of Hermogenes’ theory, we ought to embark on a thorough discussion 
of its purport and authenticity. Which is just what we are about to do. 


»” Cf. Fine 1977: 295, Gold 1978: 242-3, Baxter 1992: 18. 
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2.2 TRUTH AND FALSEHOOD IN SENTENCES 
AND NAMES (385BD) 


A preliminary caveat on the textual question. The view that the passage 
we are going to discuss cannot stand where all MSS have it, and must be 
transposed or excised, is becoming a near orthodox one in contemporary 
scholarship. Nevertheless, texts should not be judged guilty until they are 
proved to be such. Therefore a sound method requires that we first try to 
see what sense can be made of the passage on the assumption that it is 
genuine and is reported by the MSS in its right place. Then, and only then, 
shall we be in a position to settle the textual issues. 


2.2.1 True and false sentences (385b) 


According to the MSS text, at 385b2, just after Hermogenes has given his 
assent to the hypothesis of name-reversal, Socrates abruptly starts ques- 
tioning him about the possibility and definition of a true and a false 
sentence: 


so. Come now, tell me: is there anything you call speaking truths and 
falsehoods? 

HE. Yes. 

so. So, among sentences, some are true and others are false? [ein &v Adyos &ANOHs, 
6 8é weudrs;]*° 

HE. Ofcourse. 

so. Now the one which speaks of the things that are as they are is true, while 
the one which speaks of them as they are not is false? [owtos 85 dv T& SvTa 
AéyT ws EoTiv, &ANOTS" Os 8 av ws OUK EoTIVY, yEUSTS:] 

HE. Yes. 

so. Therefore this is possible, to say with a sentence the things that are and those 
that are not? ["Eotw &pa TotTo, Adya Aéyew TE SvTa TE Kai Ut}:] 

HE. Of course. (385b2—11) 


These lines raise several questions. Before broaching any of them, however, 
a word must be said about Socrates’ opening phrase, ‘Come now’ (Mépe 81) 
b2). This is a fairly common formula for introducing with emphasis a ques- 
tion or command, sometimes marking a turning point in the conversation 
or situation (e.g. 424b, 430a, b, 436a; Grg. 455a; Ar. Pax 361, 959). In the 


8 Cf. 408c ‘the Adyos ... is twofold, true and false’, Sph. 264a. In place of &AnBhs W reads 6 pév 
anos, but 6 pév is simply understood: see GP 166 and cf. Prt. 355d, R. 455e—456a, Phlb. 36¢ etc. 
Alternatively, &An@1s5 might be an attribute of Adyos: ‘So there is a true sentence and a false one?” 
(cf. Ti. 63a). 
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first pages of Cra., in particular, it reoccurs at 385e4 as Socrates inquires 
about Hermogenes’ attitude to Protagorean relativism (an inquiry which 
subsequently grows into an argument for naturalism), then at 387d10 as 
Socrates starts off another argument for naturalism; and at 389as5 the kin- 
dred “I: 87) will open the section where the forms are introduced. These 
formal correspondences might carry some weight when it comes to decid- 
ing whether 38s5bd is to be read where the MSS have it. 

I come to the content of our lines. To start with, the Adyos here at issue, 
which Socrates says is either true or false, is the declarative sentence or state- 
ment. We may compare 431bc, where Socrates, explaining how it is pos- 
sible to have a false Adyos, claims that Adyor are a combination of dvéyata 
and éryata, names and verbs (see §7.2.4). There the obvious interpret- 
ation is that he is speaking of true and false declarative sentences and is 
taking them to be composed of at least one name and one verb (as at Sp/. 
261d—262d). It is reasonable to assume that the same conception is already 
at work in our passage. 

We should now try to understand how Socrates characterizes the sen- 
tence’s truth and falsity. He actually offers a double characterization. 

At 385b7-8 he claims that the sentence saying tT& évta ... as oti is 
true, while the sentence saying (t& dvta) as ovK ~oTiv is false. As we are 
going to see, these formulas can be understood in several ways; at any rate 
we can safely expect them to constitute a general definition of what it is for 
a sentence — whether affirmative or negative — to be true or false. 

Then at bio Socrates infers that one can say with a sentence T& dvta TE 
Koi un). Here the participle ta dvta is a typical occurrence of the verb 
eit, ‘be’, with the meaning ‘be the case’ (so-called veridical use): the sen- 
tence which says ‘the things that are the case’ states the facts, describes a 
situation or state of affairs that does actually obtain, whereas the sentence 
which says ‘the things that are not the case’ describes a situation or state 
of affairs that does not obtain.» Hence b7—8 and bro are clearly meant to 
pair off in the following way: the sentence which says T& dvta as ZoTW is 
true and says T& évta, while the sentence which says T& dvTa ws OUK ZoTIV 
is false and says T& ut dvTa. 

Let us get back to b7—8. On the face of it, here two translations are 
possible, because «5 may mean either ‘that’ or ‘as’. Reeve adopts the 
former view: (A) the sentence which ‘says, of the things that are, that 


»» On ‘to be’ in Greek see Kahn 1966, 1973b, 1986b; Brown 1994. On the veridical participle see LSJ 
eiut A. and cf. 429d, Euthd. 284, R. 413a, Tht. 178b; Hdt. 1.97; Th. 7.8.2; etc. 
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they are is true, while the sentence which ‘says that they are not is false. 
Most scholars favour instead the latter view: (B) the sentence which 
‘speaks of° the things that are as they are’ is true, while the sentence 
which ‘speaks of them as they are not’ is false. However, these literal 
translations leave undecided another question, which makes the matter 
much more complicated, i.e. the use of ‘to be’ in the two forms T& dvta 
and éotv. 

The clearly veridical t& évta at bio may suggest that also b7 T& dvta is 
an instance of the same use. Hence (A) would actually amount to (Az): the 
sentence which ‘says, of the things that are the case, that they are the case’ 
is true, while the sentence which ‘says that they are not the case’ (i.e. says, 
of the things that are the case, that they are not the case) is false." And (B) 
would actually amount to (Bz): the sentence which ‘speaks of the things 
that are the case as they are’ is true, while the sentence which ‘speaks of 
them as they are not’ is false. 

(Az) seems to be supported by several important parallels. Prot. 80 Br 
DK: Human beings are the measure of all things, tév pév dvtev os ZoTIY, 
Tov S$ OK SvTaV ws oUK gow (‘of those that are, that they are, and of 
those that are not, that they are nov’).*? Pl. Sph. 240d—241: the false sen- 
tence says T& Te SvTa ... pt) Elvan Kal Te pt) Svta eiven (‘of the things that 
are, that they are not, and of the things that are not, that they are’: os 
got is replaced by the unambiguous infinitive eivan). Arist. Metaph. 
to1tb26-8: to say TO dv pt) Elvan 7 TO Un dv Eivon (of what is that it is not, 
or of what is not that it is’) is false; to say TO dv Eivor Kat TO pt) Sv YN Elven 
(‘of what is that it is, and of what is not that it is not’) is true*? X. Az. 
4.4.15-16: speaking the truth characterized as saying T& dvta TE ws dvTa 
Kal TK ut) SvTa cs OUK dvta (‘the things that are as things that are and 
the things that are not as things that are not).’! From these passages we 
must keep distinct Sph. 263b, which defines the true sentence as the one 
which says T& évta ods Zot (‘of the things that are, that they are’) about 
something and the false sentence as the one which says t& ut) OvT’ ... &s 


3° Aéyoo + acc. can mean ‘speak/say of something’: see Euthd. 300b, Phd. 94d, Smp. 221e, Prm. 137¢ 
(quoted by Burnyeat 2002: 53 n.21 on Euthd. 284a) and also Cra. 434e, Arist. Rh. 1406b21 (on 
which see Kassel 1991: 609). 

# See Kahn 1973b: 340 n.12. 

# See Kahn 1973b: 367, 1986b: 13. For a different interpretation see McDowell 1973: 118, Barnes 
1982: 544. 

3% See Kahn 1981a: 106. 

4 Here ws means ‘as’, but is followed by a participle in predicative position; and this is, for our con- 
cerns, equivalent to os ‘that’ + indicative. 
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évta (‘the things that are not as things that are’). That is a parallel for (A), 
i.e. for cos = ‘that’, but not for (Ax): for there the ‘things that are’ and the 
‘things that are not’ are not states of affairs that are or are not the case, but 
properties that do or do not belong to the subject.** 

A close inspection of these very parallels, however, reveals a problem for 
(Ax). In all the passages the formula for truth and that for falsity are both 
twofold and account distinctly for the case of the affirmative and the nega- 
tive sentence. In our argument, instead, there are two simple formulas, 
of which we should like to give a comprehensive reading, as I said above. 
A similar situation occurs at Sph. 263b, where the two simple formulas 
are usually taken as comprehensive. However, between Sph. 263b and our 
passage there is a small but significant difference concerning the false sen- 
tence. According to the Stranger, the false sentence says ‘the things that 
are not as things that are’ the formula is very naturally modelled on the 
case of an affirmative sentence (cf. the example “Theaetetus flies’, 263a),*” 
although it is presumably meant to cover also the negative case. But in our 
lines the ‘that’-clause which should specify the content of the false sentence 
is a negative one: the false sentence says, of the things that are, ‘that they 
are not’. Therefore Socrates would cover the false affirmation and negation 
with a formula where negation is not very naturally privileged to the dis- 
advantage of affirmation. 

This problem inclines me to reject (Az), as well as any other variant of 
(A), in favour of (B): at 385b7—8 as does not mean ‘that’, but rather ‘as’. 
(Br), however, is somewhat unpalatable too. For the claim that in speaking 
falsely one speaks of the things that are, albeit not as they are, is some- 
what odd, and requires some speculation if it is to make philosophical 
sense. For example, assuming that Callias is white, we ought to suppose 
that the false sentence ‘Callias is black’ somehow speaks of the fact that 
Callias is white, though not ‘as it is’, i.e. not describing it correctly. There 
may be a parallel at Euthd. 284c, where Euthydemus has just said that 
Dionysodorus, if he speaks at all, ‘says the truth and the things that are’, 
and Ctesippus replies: “he does say the things that are, in a way — not, how- 
ever, as they are’ (t& dévta pév TPdTrOV TIVe Aéyel, OU UEVTOI dds ye ExEI)..® 


% See n.34. 

36 See Frede 1992b: 412-23, Crivelli 2008: 235-8, and Crivelli (forthcoming). 

37 At Phlb. 38cd too the examples of true and false judgement are both affirmative. 

38 At R. 477b, 4782 it is said that science knows os #oT1 TO Sv, or TO Sv ... cos Exe (‘what is as it is’). 
A veridical construal is offered by Kahn 1981a: 112-14, but it is unclear whether it can be right: see 
Brown 1994: 220-8 and the text below. 
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There, however, the oddness could be explained by Ctesippus’ need to find 
a polemical rejoinder. 

This brings us to an alternative possibility, (Bz): the b7 t& dvta has 
nothing to do with the bio t& évta and is not veridical, but existential 
instead,” while the b7—8 éotw’s are copulative: the true sentence ‘speaks of 
the things that are as they are’, i.e. ascribes to an existent extralinguistic 
subject features it does have, while the false sentence ‘speaks of them as 
they are not’, i.e. ascribes to an existent subject features it does not have.*° 
It is very natural to understand that the features in question may be either 
positive or negative; therefore our formulas, so interpreted, are fit for coy- 
ering both affirmative and negative sentences. 

(Bz) is borne out by some textual evidence. There may be parallels at 
R. 477b, 478a and Euthd. 284c: these passages, which I have just quoted 
(above, and n.38) in connection with (Bn), can also be interpreted in keep- 
ing with (Bz). More significant is the evidence internal to Cra. The par- 
ticiple t& dvta has already occurred before our lines, at 383a5 and most 
recently at 385a6; both passages were concerned with the correctness of 
the name for ‘each of the beings’, i.e. each of the things that exist. Hence 
at 385b7—8 Socrates can well use another existential t& dvta. Thereby he 
emphasizes the continuity between the previous discussion about names 
and the present one about truth and falsity. He has just asked Hermogenes 
whether we can arbitrarily invert the names of the ‘beings’ (38546); he now 
asks whether the true and the false sentence can be defined in terms of 
how they speak of those very ‘beings’. 

So I think that (Bz) is on balance the likeliest interpretation of our text. 
It is also an interpretation on which Socrates’ definitions accord nicely 
with Sph. 262e, where it is said that every sentence, whether true or false, is 
‘of something’ — which seems to imply that it is about some existent subject 
matter. We ought, however, to keep in mind that what Plato is after here 
is not a precise definition of truth and falsity in sentences. Rather, for the 
moment he just wants to make Socrates and Hermogenes agree that there 
is such a thing as truth and falsity in sentences; then he will make them 
proceed to truth and falsity in names. 


39 On this interpretation, the repetition of t& dvta is an instance of the so-called falsa anaphora. 
Cf. §7.3.1 on 431cd, §7.3.4 and n.112 on 432e, and the examples cited by Lapini 1997: 94-5. 

4° Cf. Ficino (f. 107"), Pfeiffer 1972: 90-1, Kahn 1981a: 131 n.19. (Bz) clearly implies a close relation- 
ship between the existential and the copulative ‘to be’, ie. between a thing’s existence and its 
having certain features. This is just as it should be: see §6.2.4. 
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2.2.2 The parts of a sentence. True and false names (385cd) 


Socrates begins his transition from sentences to names by introducing the 
notion of a true sentence’s having parts, ‘large’ and ‘small’, which are all as 
true as the sentence itself: 


so. Butis the true sentence true as a whole, while its parts are not true? [0 Adyos 
8 éotiv 6 GANOt1\5 TOTEPOV LEV SAS GANET|s, TA HOPIA B AUTOU OUK GANESA;] 

HE. No, the parts too are true. 

so. And are the large parts true, but not the small ones? Or are they all true? 
[Tlotepov Sé TH HEV HEYGAG HOPIA GANOT, Ta SE oNIKPa OU 7) TAVTA:] 

HE. They’re all true, I think. (38sc1—6) 


What ‘parts’ is Socrates speaking of? He does not say. However, if he has 
anything definite in mind (which we may well doubt), he must be think- 
ing either of the phrases which may be contained in a sentence or of the 
component sentences which make up a complex sentence.*' As for the small 
parts, they must surely include — perhaps, as we are going to see, even 
coincide with — single words like names and verbs.** 

Whatever the identity of the large and the small parts, the claim that all 
the parts of a true sentence are true is mistaken. Even if, for the moment, 
we leave aside the fact that certain parts of a sentence have no truth value 
at all, and we consider only those parts that do have a truth value, i.e. the 
sentences of which a complex sentence is composed, the truth of the com- 
pound does not entail the truth of its components. Take e.g. a disjunctive 
sentence (‘P or Q’): for it to be true it is sufficient that only one of the 
disjuncts be true. In fact, Socrates’ and Hermogenes’ claim only seems to 
fit the case of a conjunctive sentence (‘P and Q’), whose truth does require 
the truth of all the conjuncts. In this connection we should be aware that 
sentential connectives will not become an object of study before post- 
Aristotelian logic. 

Note that it is unclear how exactly the conclusion that all the parts are 
true is reached. Is Socrates suggesting that the truth of the parts is just 
a logical consequence of the truth of the whole? Then he would commit 
a fallacy of division (Robinson 1956: 123), because the parts of a whole 
need not have the same properties as the whole itself. Or is Socrates sug- 
gesting that the parts of a true sentence are true for some specific reason, 


* Both alternatives can be compared with 432e, where Socrates talks about a Adyos év Ady, i.e. a 
phrase or sentence contained in a sentence (see §7.3.4). 

* On the fortune of the topic of the ‘parts of Adyos’ see Frede 1978: 317-32. 

* See Kneale/Kneale 1962: 105-6, 146-9, 160-4. 
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which he leaves unspoken, concerning the sentence’s structure and its 
relation to the parts? Then the inference from the whole’s truth to the 
parts’ truth would not be direct and fallacious, but indirect and possibly 
valid, depending on the content of the unspoken premiss(es).** The ques- 
tion is less clear cut than it might seem. For Plato may be deliberately 
using the fallacy of division to force a conclusion which Socrates could 
also reach otherwise; and in any case, even if the truth of the parts were 
inferred solely in virtue of a fallacy of division, Socrates would presum- 
ably conceive (if only a posteriori) some account of what it is for them to 
be true. 

Be that as it may, Socrates now focuses on that very part of a sentence 
which is the subject matter of the dialogue: 


so. So is there anything that you say as a smaller part of a sentence than a name? 
[Eotw ot dt1 Aéyels AOyou ouIKpOTEPOV LdpIoV GAAO 7) Svoya:]!> 
HE. No, this is smallest [OUx, &AAG TOTO opikpdTaToy]. (385¢7—9) 


As I said in §2.2.1 above, our dialogue already seems to contain the theory 
that a sentence minimally consists of a name (6voya) and a verb (6fjyO). 
Here, however, only the name is mentioned as smallest part. This can be 
explained in two ways. On the one hand, Hermogenes says the name is 
‘smallest’, not ‘the smallest’; and the lack of the article leaves open the pos- 
sibility that besides the name there are other smallest parts, like the verb. 
On the other hand, whether or not the lack of the article is significant, 
dvoua here may be used generically and include verbs. The latter inter- 
pretation, which I find very plausible, is proposed by Ammonius, i Int. 
60.21— 3.*° Cf. Sph. 261d—262a, where names and verbs are two kinds of 
dvéyata; Arist. Int. 16b19—22 ‘verbs said themselves by themselves are 
évoyata and signify something’, Po. 1457b1-10, etc. 

In any case Hermogenes’ answer that the name is ‘smallest’ does not 
entail that some small parts are less small than the name (e.g. phrases). His 
use of the superlative, rather than suggesting different degrees of small- 
ness, might just mean that there is zo smaller part than the name. Then 
all the small parts would have the same size, i.e. they would all be single 
words like the name. 


+4 See §2.2.3 for a discussion of what the unspoken premiss(es) might be as far as the minimal parts 
of sentences, i.e. names, are concerned. 

An alternative translation of c7—8 is: ‘Is there anything that you ca//a smaller part of a sentence 
than a name?’ (Fowler, Sedley 2003: 11). But Adyou opiKpdtepov udpiov is best taken to be in pre- 
dicative position, so that Aéyeiv has the same sense as in cto and c16. &AAo is pleonastic: cf. 433de 
and see LSJ 11.8. 

46 Cf. Kretzmann 1971: 126 n.1, Schofield 1972: 249 n.2. 
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Socrates goes on to claim with great emphasis that names too can be 
true or false: 


so. Then the name too, that of the true sentence, is said? [Kai Td dvopa &pa TO 
Tot dAnBotis Adyou Aéyetan;] 

HE. Yes. 

so. Itis said as true [An és ye], as you claim. 

HE. Yes. 

so. And is the part of the false sentence not false? [Td 52 Tod wetSous Ldpiov ot 
wevdos;] 

HE. Solclaim. 

so. Therefore it is possible to say a true and a false name, if it is possible to say a 
true and a false sentence? ["Eot1w &pa dvopa wetBos Kal &Andés Aéyery, eitrep 
Kal Aoyov:] 

HE. Certainly. (38scto—d1) 


The single steps of the argument are worth following in detail. To begin 
with, cro is puzzling. As my italics are meant to convey, it seems to con- 
tain a double stress, first on T6 Svoua, then on &ANBots: Socrates is infer- 
ring something about the name and, more precisely, about the name in 
a true sentence. So already Stallbaum 43: ‘Ergone etiam nomen, quod ad 
veram orationem pertinet, enuntiatur?”’ This inference may seem trifling. 
Perhaps, however, ‘is said’ (Aéyetou) is pregnant and does not just mean ‘is 
uttered’. Perhaps the meaning is rather that the name is somehow uttered 
with an assertoric force: cf. the use of Aéyw at Sph. 262d, where the Stranger 
claims that a sentence does not merely name but ‘says’ something. Now it 
is far from clear — and it is an issue we shall face in a while — what it is 
for a name to be uttered with an assertoric force. One thing, however, 
is already clear: Socrates’ question, so interpreted, implies the question 
whether a name too in a true sentence has a truth value. This also suggests 
a more pregnant reading of 38sb1o Adyw Aéyelv Ta Svta Te Kal un: the 
point now appears to be that one can say or assert ‘the things that are and 
those that are not’ not only ‘with a sentence’, but also with a name. Again 
this is Stallbaum’s interpretation (recall also his ‘enuntiatur’).** 

As Hermogenes’ answer to the question is obviously affirmative, 
Socrates goes on to specify that ‘the name”? contained in a true sentence 


#” Cf. Reeve: ‘Ina true statement, is this smallest part something that’s said?’ 

# Cf. Méridier ‘on I’énonce’. Luce 1969a: 224 too speaks of ‘stating a name’ as parallel to ‘stating a 
sentence’, 

# 16 dvoya (cio) is the reading of B8, printed by most editors, whereas T has totto évoua and 
Par. 1808 has just toto (‘this’), printed by Burnet and defended by de Vries 1955: 293, Luce 
1969a: 223-4. But the two readings actually come to the same thing, because toUto would pick 
up the immediately preceding toto at cg, which stands in for ‘the name’, i.e. ‘any name’. 
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has the truth value true: it is said or stated as true (c12). This means that a// 
the names of a true sentence are true, especially since at c4—6 it has already 
been said that all the parts of a true sentence are true.” On the other hand, 
‘the part’ of a false sentence is false (c14). Here too it seems natural to take 
the definite article with a generalizing force and understand that ai/ the 
parts of a false sentence, hence all its names, are false. We shall see in §2.2.3 
that this natural construal has problematic philosophical consequences, 
which lead some scholars to translate c14 TO ... udpiov as ‘a part’. 

Finally, Socrates concludes that it is possible to say a true and a false 
name, if it is possible to say a true and a false sentence (c16—17). Or perhaps 
his conclusion is rather that it is possible to say a name, and a sentence, 
as true and as false: wet&os Kai &AnGés may be in predicative position, 
cf. c12 &AnBés ye. At any rate, Socrates probably means that one and the 
same name, or sentence, can be true or false depending on certain variable 
circumstances.” 

Now what are the circumstances in virtue of which a sentence or a name 
is true or false? In the case of a sentence they should consist in some sort 
of correspondence, or lack of correspondence, between what the sentence 
states and the ‘things that are’ (b7—10). In the case of a name we might 
suppose that they consist in the mere fact that the name occurs in a true 
ora false sentence. Such an answer, however, would be poorly explanatory. 
Furthermore, Socrates’ conclusion at c16—17 does not mention the name’s 
being part of a sentence and thus seems to concern names as such, regard- 
less of their being inside or outside a sentence (Luce 1969a: 224). In fact 
Proclus, xxxVI, 11.30—12.3, avers that, according to the conception of truth 
employed here, which is different from Aristotle’s conception of the truth 
of declarative sentences, (not only sentences, but) ‘also names said by them- 
selves [ka® abt& Aeyoueva] are true’. As Rijlaarsdam 1978: 68 points out, 
Socrates proceeds analogously at 387cd, where he first introduces naming 
as a part (udpiov) of saying, then makes a point about naming itse/f’ Both 
there and in our present passage, Socrates’ move is presumably one from 
specific to generic: he views the use of names in sentences as a special case 
of something more general, i.e. the use of names as such. 


%®© Strictly speaking, at c4—6 ‘all the parts’ meant primarily ‘all kinds of part’, the large as well as the 
small ones. But Socrates would not express himself so if he thought that some individual part of a 
true sentence may not be true. 

* This suggests that he is speaking of name- and sentence-types, not tokens. For the view that sen- 
tences can change their truth value cf. Arist. Cat. 4a1o—b19, Metaph. ©10.1051b1-17 (Crivelli 
2004: 72-6, however, argues that for Aristotle the sentences in question are utterances and hence 
tokens). 
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So what does a name’s truth or falsity consist in? To answer this difficult 
question we can start from the very generic view, shared by most com- 
mentators, that the truth or falsity of names is somehow a matter of their 
correctness or incorrectness. A name is true if and only if it is correct; it is 
false if and only if it is incorrect. Now correctness and incorrectness are 
relational matters: a name is correct in relation to something and incorrect 
in relation to something else. Likewise, if our hypothesis is right, a name is 
true or false of something.” 

This view is supported by good evidence. Take 429e, where Socrates, 
discussing Cratylus’ paradoxical claim that false speaking is impossible, 
makes the example of someone meeting him abroad and addressing him as 
follows: “Hello, Athenian stranger, son of Smicrion, Hermogenes.’ This is 
actually an example of misnaming, which Socrates in that context presents 
as a basic and elementary example of false speaking. In the following pas- 
sage, 430a—43ICc, Socrates refutes Cratylus’ thesis about false speaking, get- 
ting him to admit that the distribution or assignment of a name to a given 
thing is correct (6p67) or true (Anf1s) if we assign the appropriate and 
similar name, but is incorrect (oUK dp67) or false (weud1\s) if we assign the 
inappropriate and dissimilar name. Now there is an evident connection 
between talk of a true or false distribution of names and talk of true and 
false names. For, as the correct distribution gives rise to a correct name,* so 
it is reasonable to suppose that the true distribution — which coincides with 
the correct one — analogously gives rise to a true name. Indeed, that argu- 
ment is especially interesting for our present purposes. For there Socrates 
argues that, since it is possible to distribute names and verbs incorrectly or 
falsely, the same holds of Adyou, sentences, which are composed of names 
and verbs (431bc, see §7.2.4). This has an obvious bearing on our 385bd 
passage, where he connects the sentence’s truth or falsity to the name’s 
truth or falsity and the latter is (we are supposing) to be construed as the 
name’s being correct or incorrect. 

I wind up with a passage external to our dialogue, Plt. 281ab: 


And the craft which produces warp and weft too, if one calls it the art of weaving 
[Spavtixty], one says an absurd and false [yetSoc] name. 


* “True/false of: in Aristotle cf. the expression &AnBevecGa1 Katé Tivos (whose subject is ‘the name’ 
at Top. 134425, bi1) and Metaph. 1024b27-8: T1&s Adyos wevdt\s EtEpou 7 OU éoTiv dANOTs, olov 6 
ToU KUKAOU Wests Tplyavou (‘every account is false of something other than what it is true of, 
e.g. that of the circle is false of a triangle’). 

3 This is certainly so, even though Socrates does not use the same adjective in both cases but speaks 
of ‘correct’ distribution and ‘appropriate’ (tpoofiKov) name. 
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There the point is clearly that GpavtiKn is not the name for, and is false 
of, a certain craft — although it obviously is the name for, and is true of, 
another craft. 

So far so good. Now the question arises what relation there is between 
the truth or falsity of a sentence and the truth/correctness or falsity/incor- 
rectness of a name. I confront this question in the next section. 


2.2.3 Truth values and sentence structure 


‘The problem can be put as follows. Socrates says that both sentences and 
names are true or false, without suggesting any difference in the way in 
which they are so or in the sense of the terms ‘true’ and ‘false’. However, 
sentences and names are not homogeneous items. For a sentence (e.g. 
‘Callias walks’) has a structural complexity which is lacking in a name 
(‘Callias’), or a noun phrase (‘walking Callias’), or a string of names 
(‘Callias, walking’). We can spell out the sentence’s peculiar complex- 
ity most conveniently by saying that its function is not the simple one of 
naming or referring to something; rather, a sentence consists of two parts, 
one (the subject) which names or refers to what the sentence is about, and 
another one (the predicate) which says something about it. 

This fundamental distinction between subject and predicate is first 
explicitly set forth by Plato at Sph. 261d—263d,* though he probably hints 
at it elsewhere too. In the Sophist this distinction coincides with the 
distinction between names (6vduata) and verbs (6quaTa). The Eleatic 
Stranger argues that a mere string of names, or of verbs, does not consti- 
tute a sentence: it is only by mixing names and verbs — at least one name 
and one verb — that you form a sentence, which “does not merely name but 
brings something to completion’ and ‘says’ something. Now a sentence has 
two further features: it is ‘of something’, i.e. it has a subject, and is ‘quali- 
fied somehow’, i.e. is true or false. This suggests that truth and falsity only 
belong to a sentence, and not to the names and verbs it is composed of. 
At any rate, this view is a favourite of Aristotle, who says that names and 
verbs by themselves are ‘not yet’ true or false and that only the declara- 
tive sentence we construct by combining them with each other is so (nt. 
16a9—-18, Cat. 2a4—10, etc.). Indeed, seeing that the De interpretatione con- 
tains other hints at Cra. (cf. §§2.1.1-2, 3.2.2) one might even surmise that 
Aristotle’s insistence on this point is partly aimed at our very passage. 


54 We shall come back to the SpA. passage in §6.3.5. 
8 See ch. 7 n.43. 
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So the question is: when Socrates claims that both sentences and names 
can be true or false, is he really going against the Sophist and Aristotle? 
One possible answer is ‘No’ for we seem to be already provided with 
the means to explain away the appearance of any such conflict. We have 
already established that for Socrates a name is true or false of something; 
but a complete sentence is true or false in a different way, i.e. true or false 
simpliciter. So we can suppose that two distinct (if related) senses of ‘true’ 
and ‘false’ are at stake in our lines, and that Socrates is only guilty of fail- 
ing to distinguish between them. 

Armed with this supposition, we can try out the following account 
of the relation between the truth or falsity of a sentence and that of the 
names it is composed of (cf. Kahn 1973a: 160-1, Fine 1977: 295-6, Ackrill 
1994: 37). Take a sentence, e.g. “Callias walks. This is true if and only if 
‘Callias’ is true of something and ‘walks’ is also true of that thing; it is false 
if and only if ‘Callias’ is true of something but ‘walks’ is false of that thing. 
This account sits very well with the definition of the true sentence as that 
which ‘speaks of the beings as they are’ and of the false sentence as that 
which ‘speaks of the beings as they are not’; indeed, it can be seen as mak- 
ing explicit something that was already implicit in that definition. There 
is, however, a problem. On this account, all the names (i.e. the terms)°*° of 
a true sentence are true, but not all the names of a false sentence are false, 
because at least one name, i.e. the subject term, must be true of something. 
Yet Socrates says that ‘the part’ of a false sentence is false (c14); and as we 
saw in §2.2.2, this is naturally taken to mean that a// the parts of a false 
sentence, hence all its names, are false, just as all the parts and all the 
names of a true sentence are true (c1—11). So we must either abandon this 
natural construal of c14, and take ‘the part’ to mean actually ‘a part’ (as 
Fowler and Reeve translate), or look for a different account of the relation 
between a sentence’s and a name’s truth and falsity. 

A different account could start from the consideration that the sentence 
‘Callias walks’ can be regarded indifferently as the completion of either of 
two incomplete sentence-frames: “Callias ...’ or ‘— walks’. Assuming that 
‘Callias’ is true of something, and that ‘walks’ is also true of something, it 
makes no difference whether we say that the sentence is ¢rwe (a) if and only 
if ‘walks’ is true of Callias or (b) if and only if ‘Callias’ is true of some- 
thing that walks; nor does it make any difference whether we say that the 


© Svoua understood generically: see §2.2.2. 


x7 For other cases where the import of a definite article is actually indefinite cf. 430c2—7 (§7.2.4) and 
4323. 
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sentence is false (a) if and only if ‘walks’ is false of Callias or (b) ifand only 
if ‘Callias’ is false of everything that walks. We could even, redundantly, 
state the two pairs of equivalent conditions together: “Callias walks’ is true 
if and only if ‘walks’ is true of Callias and ‘Callias’ is true of something 
that walks; ‘Callias walks’ is false if and only if ‘walks’ is false of Callias 
and ‘Callias’ is false of everything that walks. This is what Socrates might 
have in mind, if his cr4 claim that ‘the part’ of a false sentence is false 
really means that a// the parts are. 

So far I have been investigating how one, asked whether Socrates is 
really going against the Sophist and Aristotle as he claims that both sen- 
tences and names can be true or false, could answer ‘No’. This negative 
answer amounts to what I call the ‘Charitable View’ of the relationship 
between Socrates’ talk of true and false sentences and his talk of true and 
false names. What Socrates says elsewhere in the dialogue, however, seems 
to suggest that the question should rather be answered in the affirmative 
and that we should take what I call the “Uncharitable View’ of the matter, 
as in fact some scholars do (see Derbolav 1972: 112-15, Denyer 1991: 74, 
and Sedley 2003: 12-13). Let me illustrate this alternative and, alas, more 
plausible view. 

To do so we must start from the notorious fact that the distinction 
between the subject and the predicate of a sentence, statement or judge- 
ment was by no means obvious in Plato’s times. On the contrary, a certain 
mistaken conception seems to have been rather widespread (and perhaps 
shared by Plato himself at some stage of his career), according to which 
sentences were assimilated to names and conceived of as a sort of noun 
phrases or descriptions. As we shall see in §7.2.2, this misconception 
lies at the root of some well-known arguments against the possibility of 
contradiction and false speaking, which are ascribed to philosophers like 
Prodicus and Antisthenes and which we encounter in several Platonic dia- 
logues, perhaps including Cra. itself, if this is a correct construal of 429d. 
The same misconception seems to inform even Socrates’ defence of false 
speaking at 431bc and his claims at 432d—433b (§§7.2.4, 7.3.4). 

So we are entitled to suspect that in our passage Socrates’ undifferen- 
tiated talk of true or false sentences and true or false names is a symptom 
that he is mistakenly assimilating the former to the latter and is conceiv- 
ing of a sentence like ‘Callias walks’ as essentially equivalent to the phrase 
‘walking Callias’.* Indeed, since at c14 Socrates says that ‘the part’ of a 


* The fact that here dvoya might have a generic force and include verbs (§2.2.2) is immaterial in this 
respect. For the distinction between name and verb is nor the same as the distinction between 
subject and predicate, although the two coincide in the Sophist’s examples. One might recognize 
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false sentence is false, thereby apparently meaning that a// the parts are, 
we are entitled to suspect that he is entertaining a particularly crude ver- 
sion of this misconception: a Aolistic version according to which the sen- 
tence is true if and only if all its names are true of its subject matter and 
the sentence is false if and only if all its names are false of its subject mat- 
ter — where no room is left for sentences where some names are true and 
others are false of the subject matter.’ On the Uncharitable View, as the 
dialogue goes on Socrates will purge himself of this crude version and put 
forward other, more refined ones, without ever attaining a completely sat- 
isfactory conception of sentence structure. 


2.2.4 The passage’s function in context 


Hitherto we have been wrangling our way through 385bd from a mainly 
internal perspective, without addressing the crucial question of its relation 
to the immediate context. It is now high time to ask: what could the pas- 
sage be doing in the position where the MSS report it? 

According to most commentators, here Socrates is somehow advancing 
an argument against Hermogenes. There is, however, no agreement as to 
what the argument’s conclusion should be. Some view it as a negative one, 
contradicting Hermogenes’ conventionalist thesis; others as a positive one, 
directly supporting the naturalist thesis. In what follows I examine both 
alternatives and conclude that neither is acceptable. 

Let us begin with the negative version of the story. According to its 
proponents, the argument aims to refute Hermogenes’ ‘individualistic’ 
conventionalism, i.e. (H2), as being incompatible with the basic distinc- 
tion between truth and falsity. E.g. Kretzmann 1971: 127 claims that the 
argument constitutes the beginning of a ‘reductio ad absurdum aimed at 
showing that Hermogenes’ subjectivism makes it impossible to distin- 
guish between true and false statements’.°° There are two major stumbling 
blocks to the acceptance of this interpretation (cf. Richardson 1976: 136-7, 
Ackrill 1994: 37, Barney 1997: 149-56). 

First, Socrates draws no explicit conclusion against Hermogenes; so 
we should make the rather unpalatable supposition that the argument is 
a ‘truncated’ one, whose conclusion is left to be understood. Indeed, it 


the former distinction while missing the latter and thus understand ‘Callias walks’ as the struc- 
tureless string ‘Callias, walks’ (cf. §6.3.4). 

9 As we saw above, we could also take c14 ‘the part’ to mean “a part’. But only in the context of the 
Charitable View is it worthwhile accepting this rather unnatural construal. 

6% Cf. Gold 1978: 242-3, Denyer 1991: 71-5, and see already Horn 1904: 22-3. 
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seems that the supposed anti-conventionalist conclusion is not just absent 
from the text, but incompatible with it; for the conversation between 
Socrates and Hermogenes is going to follow a quite different course from 
the one required by this interpretation. At 385de, immediately after the 
end of our passage, Socrates asks two further questions about conven- 
tionalism, answering which Hermogenes restates his position at some 
length. That would be the moment for Socrates to denounce a contradic- 
tion between these claims of Hermogenes’ and his immediately preced- 
ing admissions about true and false speaking. Yet he does nothing of that 
sort; rather, he introduces a new topic, questioning Hermogenes about his 
attitude to Protagoras (385e—386a). Note that, if Socrates wanted to argue 
that Hermogenes’ theory commits him to denying the possibility of false 
speaking, he could simply exploit the formulation of 385a, where the con- 
ventionalist thesis was presented in terms of how one ‘calls’ things, with 
no mention of the imposition which fixes the rule for subsequent usage. 
Socrates might overinterpret that omission and saddle Hermogenes with 
the view that any name one uses to call something is correct, independ- 
ently of any preceding imposition, and that therefore it is impossible to use 
a name incorrectly and speak falsely. But he makes no such use of the 385a 
formulation. 

Secondly, the supposed refutation would be gravely fallacious. As we 
saw in §2.1, (H2) cannot be divorced from the rest of Hermogenes’ theory, 
which constitutes an organic whole and is never presented otherwise in 
the dialogue. According to this theory, what is correct is not any name 
you use, but any name you impose on something; hence every sentence 
is true or false in relation to the particular convention it is based upon 
(§2.1.2). And the fact that falsehood is fully compatible with convention 
is unlikely to escape Plato’s awareness, especially given that he is going 
to make Socrates conclude that convention plays at least some part in the 
correctness of names (434d—439b, see §§8.1.3—5). 

Now we had better avoid giving Socrates an argument that is not expli- 
citly set forth in the text, is at odds with the context, and moreover does 
not work, as Plato himself ought to know. So I reject the view that our 
passage contains a refutation of Hermogenes. 

As we saw above, a different interpretation of our passage has also been 
advanced, according to which Socrates would take the existence of true 
and false names to entail directly that the correctness of names is some- 
thing zatural. The true name would then be explained as the name which 
reveals (etymologically) the nature of a given object, the false name as that 
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which does not reveal it.“ Since Socrates’ argument, so interpreted, would 
positively support naturalism rather than refute conventionalism, perhaps 
we should characterize this version of the story as ‘Pro-naturalist’ rather 
than ‘Anti-conventionalist’. A trace of this interpretation can perhaps be 
detected in Proclus’ commentary (see §2.2.6); it is held by Ficino (f 107”) 
and by several modern interpreters, among which Stallbaum 41, Robinson 
1956: 123, and Luce 1969a. 

This interpretation accords with two passages: 400d (where the ‘true’ 
names, used by the gods, are the naturally correct ones) and 425d (where 
the ‘truth’ of the primary names seems to be their (natural) correctness). 
It is, nevertheless, confronted with difficulties analogous to those that 
ruled out the ‘Anti-conventionalist’ one. First, the passage would fit in 
very badly with the context. Indeed, in this case the problem is not only 
that Socrates does not draw any explicit conclusion in favour of naturalism 
and does not object, or pretend to expose a contradiction, when at 385de 
Hermogenes confidently reasserts his thesis; the problem is also that noth- 
ing seems to suggest that we should understand the mention of true and 
false names in connection with the naturalist thesis. Ficino takes Socrates 
to be arguing that names, besides being true or false as sentences are, are 
also true or false in the same way as sentences are, i.e. by ‘speaking of the 
beings’ either ‘as they are’ or ‘as they are not’, and to be assuming that 
this is a matter of their being naturally correct or incorrect: “et nomina 
vera sunt illa quae res ita ut sunt potius quam ut placet arbitrio profer- 
unt. But the assumption that so crucial a step is merely implicit counts 
as a drawback of his interpretation. Secondly, Socrates’ argument would 
again be a bad one (cf. Schofield 1972: 247-8). For Hermogenes can grant 
that names are true or false (and even that they are so in the same way 
as sentences are) without thereby falling into naturalism; nothing in the 
argument really entails that names are true or false in the sense of being 
naturally correct or incorrect. And Plato himself must be aware of this, as 
we shall see below. 
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Cf. also the popular view that a person misdescribed by his own name is yev8avupos, ‘bearing a 
false name’, or is so called yeuSavupos, ‘by a false name’: Aesch. Pr. 85-6, 717; Th. 670; etc. (Luce 
1969a: 225). 

Cf. Lorenz/Mittelstrass 1967: 5-7. This is also Sedley’s (2003: 12 and n.25) interpretation, although 
he thinks that the passage actually belongs to an earlier edition of the dialogue and hence was 
originally placed in an at least partly different context: see §2.2.5. 

Some consider as parallels also 437d and 438d, where it may seem that the ‘true’ names are the 
correct ones and those ‘conforming [or ‘similar’] to the truth’ (6yo10 Tf &AnGeiq), ie. whose ety- 
mology expresses the true nature of their referents. But in the former passage it is certain, and in 
the latter it is probable, that ‘true’ is not applied to names but to the views they convey: see ch. 8 
nn.1ro and 113. 
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So we must reject the view that our passage — read in its present MSS 
position — contains a refutation of conventionalism or an argument for 
naturalism. Then what could its function be? 

A completely different possibility (first suggested by Richardson 
1976: 136-7) is to think that Socrates here has no polemical intent and 
does not aim to argue Hermogenes into accepting some conclusion, but is 
just trying to understand better Hermogenes’ own position. Our passage, 
so interpreted, appears to be part of a strategy consistently implemented 
by Socrates in the preceding and following ones. 

At 385ab, the passage about name-reversal, Hermogenes had just 
expounded his thesis, also setting forth its ‘individualistic’ version, i.e. 
(Hz). Since this point could look paradoxical, it was natural of Socrates 
to insist on it in order to elucidate its meaning (see §2.1.2). Now some- 
one might fear — as some interpreters have actually done — that (Hz) may 
lead to an argument against the possibility of false speaking, which was a 
target of frequent sophistic attacks. Hence in our passage Socrates takes 
care to ascertain Hermogenes’ views on truth and falsity. He finds that 
Hermogenes is so far from approving of those sophistic arguments that he 
is ready to acknowledge not only the standard distinction between true and 
false sentences (to which Socrates, tellingly, pays special attention at b2—-11), 
but also an extra distinction between true and false names. Much later in 
the dialogue, this will turn out to be another issue on which Hermogenes 
and Cratylus are divided. For at 429cd Socrates will suggest that Cratylus’ 
thesis entails that it is impossible to speak falsely; and Cratylus will con- 
firm his adherence to this outrageous view by recourse to a stock argument 
according to which it is impossible “not to say the things that are (16 ut Te 
dvta Aéyeiv) — contrast, here at 385b1o, Hermogenes’ assent to the ques- 
tion whether it is possible to ‘say ... both the things that are and those that 
are not (Aéyew Te dvta Te Kai un). I submit that from the vantage point of 
Plato, the dialogue’s author (though not from that of his character Socrates, 
who cannot foresee the contents of his conversation with Cratylus), part of 
our passage’s function is also to lay down the first term of this remote and 
implicit comparison between Hermogenes and Cratylus. The parallel is 
strengthened by the fact that (as we already saw in §2.2.2) in the discussion 
of Cratylus’ paradox of false speaking at 429d—431c Socrates will establish 
a connection between the true/false distribution of names and that of sen- 
tences — a connection which seems to coincide with that established here 
between true/false sentences and true/false names.“ 


6+ On the parallel between 385bd and 429c—431¢ cf. Derbolav 1972: 112-14. 
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Our passage, as I am tentatively interpreting it, has an interesting paral- 
lel in a criticism which Leibniz levels against Hobbes. On Leibniz’s inter- 
pretation, Hobbes holds an extreme conventionalism which makes truth 
dependent on human arbitrary decisions, insofar as truth depends on defi- 
nitions which consist of names and are therefore fully arbitrary (cf. e.g. De 
corpore, 1.3.8). As against this, in the Dialogus of 1677 Leibniz argues that, 
though admittedly names are arbitrary, truth is not, because it depends 
on something constant underlying the arbitrariness and changeability 
of names, i.e. the relations between names and things and among names 
themselves.® This general distinction between the arbitrariness of names 
and the objectivity of truth coincides with what I take to be the implicit 
moral of our passage.°° 

Back to the passage’s context. Since Socrates finds Hermogenes’ answers 
satisfactory, at 385d2 he resumes the previous discussion, which was bro- 
ken off at bz, and asks two further questions about the conventionalist 
thesis itself (385de). This is a crucial point, because our passage has been 
accused precisely of interrupting the discussion of conventionalism which 
takes place immediately before and after it. There is admittedly something 
abrupt and untidy about the wording of this resumption, and there is even 
reason to suspect that something may be wrong with the text (see §2.2.5). 
But the fact that there is a resumption is by itself unproblematic. Indeed, 
there might perhaps be a special point in it: by sandwiching the truth/fal- 
sity distinction between two avowals of conventionalism on Hermogenes’ 
part, Plato might want to make it especially clear that the distinction has 
not induced Hermogenes to modify his thesis and that he is ready to hold 
on to both. 

Finally, at 385e Socrates will move on to ask Hermogenes whether he 
endorses Protagorean relativism. It is very natural to take that question too 
as aiming to explore another possible /iaison dangereuse of conventional- 
ism, which may be associated with relativism in view of a superficial simi- 
larity. This is confirmed by the fact that Hermogenes immediately declares 
his disagreement with Protagoras, before Socrates reinforces this opinion 
with an anti-relativistic argument to the conclusion that objects have an 
objective nature (386de). Thereby Plato shows that the two doctrines are 
independent of each other, at least on the face of it, and makes the picture 


6 Leibniz 1923-: A v1, 4A, 24~5 = Ariew/Garber 1989: 271-2. 

6° In the light of several other parallels with Cra., which we shall encounter along our reading of the 
dialogue, it is even possible to surmise that Leibniz’s Dialogus was influenced by our passage. On 
the other hand, Leibniz’s answer to Hobbes is firmly placed in the contemporary philosophical 
debate (see Maat 2004: 332-40). On Leibniz and Cm. cf. §6.3.7. 
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of Hermogenes’ views more complex (see §2.4.1). At the same time, the 
conclusion that objects have an objective nature is also the starting point 
of Socrates’ subsequent refutation of Hermogenes (3872 ff.). 

So I venture the suggestion that in 385a—386a Socrates carries out 
three successive inquiries into as many possibly problematic aspects of 
Hermogenes’ views: (i) individual imposition, (ii) the distinction between 
truth and falsity, and (iii) the connection with relativism. The common 
purpose of these inquiries is to clarify the meaning and limits of conven- 
tionalism; but in the third inquiry this purpose coexists with that of laying 
down a premiss — ‘objects have an objective nature’ — which will eventu- 
ally lead to a refutation of Hermogenes. 

On the present interpretation, we should still assume that a true name 
is a correct one, and a false name is an incorrect one. Clearly, however, the 
correctness of names must now be understood, not from the naturalist 
viewpoint, i.e. in terms of their etymology, but rather from the viewpoint 
of Hermogenes — and of most of us.°” 

This is compatible with the evidence cited in §2.2.2 for the equation 
between a name’s truth or falsity and its correctness or incorrectness. At 
429e (‘Hello, Athenian stranger, son of Smicrion, Hermogenes’) the nat- 
uralist conception of names is officially still in force, but plays no role 
in the example and is not referred to at all. At 430a—431c Socrates makes 
the naturalist assumption that a name is, like a painting, an imitation of 
its referent, and on the basis of this analogy reaches the conclusion that 
names can be assigned to things correctly or incorrectly. Nevertheless, it 
is perfectly legitimate to use 430a—43Ic to substantiate the present inter- 
pretation of the passage, which has nothing to do with naturalism. That 
argument shows that Plato is able to speak of truth and falsity not only at 
the level of sentences but also at the level of names, identifying the cor- 
rect distribution with the true one and the incorrect distribution with the 
false one. This result has a merely accidental connection with the particu- 
lar theoretical framework within which it is reached. We can use that pas- 
sage to argue that Plato can speak of a true/false distribution, and hence of 
true/false names, even within a non-naturalist framework; what is more, 
Plato himself certainly views this result as a sound one independently 
of the naturalist framework, which Socrates is ultimately going to reject 
(Schofield 1972: 247-8). For in the end he will recognize that convention 
has an important role in the correctness of names and that a name can be 


* Actually, this was already implied by the ‘anti-conventionalist’ interpretation, according to which 
the passage aims to catch Hermogenes contradicting /imse/fabout the problem of falsehood. 
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correct even though it misdescribes or completely fails to describe its refer- 
ent (434c—440d, see §§8.1.3—5). 

Finally, as for Pit. 281ab, nothing there suggests a special concern with 
the fact that the ‘false name’ Ugavtik} comes from Ugaives ‘weave’ and, 
to that extent, misdescribes the craft producing warp and weft. Rather, the 
point seems to be just that the name Upavtik is not that craft’s name, is 
incorrectly applied to (or false of) it, quite independently of etymology. 


2.2.5 Authenticity and position of the passage 


Our discussion of the passage’s function brings us to the heart of the text- 
ual issue. Schofield 1972: 246-51 argued that the passage (a) cannot stand 
where the MSS have it, (b) must be transposed between 387c5 and c6. 
Both proposals are followed by Reeve. The OCT editors accept only (a) 
and print the whole passage in the usual position but within square brack- 
ets; these lines, they write in the apparatus on 387c5, ‘nusquam in dialogo 
qualem nunc habemus convenire videntur’. This might mean either that 
they regard the passage as an interpolation or that they think it is genuine 
Plato but actually belongs to a different redaction of the dialogue, earlier 
than the one we read: cf. 437d—438b, where they controversially suppose an 
‘author’s variant’. This latter possibility is espoused by Sedley (2003: 10-13), 
who maintains that ‘this passage too is an accidental survivor from an 
earlier edition’ and that the passage was excluded from the revised edition 
because Plato, by the time he wrote the Sophist, had come to regard as mis- 
taken the view that the truth or falsity of a sentence can be traced down to 
the names it is composed of. “The text’, he writes, ‘ ... underwent enough 
other alteration for the gap left by this surgical excision to close up seam- 
lessly, so that the passage cannot be satisfactorily reinserted into the text as 
it has come down to us, and instead has survived by being mechanically 
copied in at a point where it plainly does not fit. The likely explanation is 
once again that an early Platonic scholar, coming upon the first edition of 
the dialogue, copied the offending passage into the margin, presumably 
as close as he could get it to the part of the dialogue in which it originally 
occurred, and that, as in the previous case, it got inadvertently copied into 
the text. 

Schofield’s arguments for (a) are the following. The passage interrupts 
the linear sequence of thought we should have if, instead, 385br were imme- 
diately followed by d2. Its function is obscure, because it cannot be an 


On author’s variants in general see my Appendix 1 ns. 
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argument against Hermogenes. Finally, the question with which Socrates 
comes back to the conventionalist thesis at 385d2—3, immediately after the 
passage’s conclusion, is suspicious. Socrates asks whether ‘what each per- 
son says is something’s name, that is a name for each person’, and he opens 
his question with &pa, a particle whose force is often inferential (‘there- 
fore’), as here at 385bro, cro and c16. Hence Schofield’s doubts: ‘If 385b2—d1 
is in its right place, what is Socrates supposing to license this conclusion? 
It can hardly be Hermogenes’ answer to his previous point ... (385c16—17). 
And in fact one can find nothing which could possibly support Socrates’ 
conclusion unless one goes back all the way to 385a6—bt, i.e. to just that 
passage which, according to my proposal, immediately precedes it.’ 

‘These arguments can, I think, be resisted. As for the passage’s function, 
in §2.2.4 I have suggested that the passage can be read as an inquiry into 
Hermogenes’ views on truth and falsity, suddenly but relevantly inserted 
by Socrates into the context of a progressive clarification of the purport 
and limits of conventionalism. As for d2-3, I grant that there &pa is prob- 
lematic and is probably the symptom that the text requires some sort of 
emendation; but the emendation required need not concern our lines and 
need not be as heavy as those that have been proposed (see §2.3). 

Furthermore, each of those proposals has some specific drawback. 
According to Schofield our lines really belong between 387c5 and 6, 
where Socrates has just claimed that things must be cut, burnt and spoken 
of according to their nature, and is about to argue that the same holds of 
naming, which is a part (udpiov) of speaking. But the train of thought 
of that context would be unnecessarily hampered by the insertion of our 
passage, whose talk of true and false sentences and names would become 
pointless. If our lines were instead an interpolation, then we should sup- 
pose that early in the transmission of the text (before Proclus: see §2.2.6) 
someone wrote down in good Platonic Greek a puzzling argument, whose 
conclusion apparently runs counter to a basic principle of Aristotelian and 
Stoic logic, and which then somehow found its way into the text at a point 
where it does not smooth over any difficulty or obscurity, but on the con- 
trary may seem to interrupt the discourse’s thread and does not lead to an 
evident conclusion. Very implausible. 

Then what about the view that the passage is a remnant from an earl- 
ier edition of the dialogue? Here are some considerations against it. First, 
whatever we may think of the alleged author’s variant at 437d—438b,”° it 


© Cf. Sedley 2003: 59 n.18. Proclus in his comments on 387c (xLy, 14) gives no sign that he is reading our 
passage there, nor does he mention it while expounding the argument of 386a—387d (xLVvI, I5.I-26). 
7° Like other scholars, I am sceptical: see §8.2.3. 
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should be emphasized that only there do the MSS actually report different 
variants. Here the variant is a mere conjecture — which to my mind is not 
sufficiently justified, because it seems questionable, for the above reasons, 
whether the passage ‘fails to fit structurally into the Cratylus as we now 
have it’, as Sedley (2003: 13) claims. Secondly, it is crucial to this view that 
the presuppositions of the argument in our passage ‘unlike anything else 
in this dialogue, are in direct and overt conflict with the Sophist’ (2003: 12); 
but C7a. seems to contain other claims that depend on the misconception 
of the structure of sentences which is exploded in the Sophist, as we saw in 
§2.2.3. Thirdly, generally speaking I find it very hard to believe that Plato 
could have changed the text of an already published dialogue for doctrinal 
reasons; and I suspect that it would be possible to find cases in which he 
did not do so.”! 

So I am inclined to think that, although our passage is briskly intro- 
duced and abruptly concluded, and its function is left unusually obscure, 
it should not be transposed between 387cs and c6, or excised as an inter- 
polation, or ascribed to an earlier edition of the dialogue. The safest course 
seems to be to keep it where it stands. 


2.2.6 Proclus’ testimony 


Schofield (1972: 251-2) also tries to show that Proclus did not read the pas- 
sage where the MSS report it, on the grounds that, if Proclus had read the 
passage in its present position, he would presumably have interpreted it as 
an argument against Hermogenes, and that this is not what he does. 

Yet there is good evidence that Proclus did read the passage in its present 
position. At least from xx, 9 the commentary substantially follows the 
dialogue’s progress from 384a onwards; our passage is dealt with at xxxv1, 
11.30—12.17, precisely between the one about name-reversal (385a: XX XIII, 
11) and the one about Protagoras (385e—386d: xxxvu, 12). This is, of 
course, its position in Plato’s MSS and in our editions. In the sequel too 
the commentary goes on following C7a. fairly closely. Hence its order, if it 
carries any weight, seems to presuppose the present position of 385b2—d1, 
as the OCT editors recognize in their apparatus. 


7 Tadd a fourth, merely ad hominem consideration. Sedley thinks that the passage, in its ori- 
ginal context, was subservient to the refutation of Hermogenes; more precisely, he holds a 
‘Pro-naturalist’ view of its function (2003: 12 and n.25; cf. §2.2.4). But then the passage is not ‘a 
complete argument with a beginning, a middle and an end’ (2003: 11): the end, the conclusion 
in favour of naturalism or against conventionalism, is missing. And this increases the cost of 
Sedley’s supposition. 
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Indeed, there is also a clue that Proclus did understand the passage as 
directed against Hermogenes, and that, more precisely, he held the ‘Pro- 
naturalist’ interpretation (cf. §2.2.4). In xxxvi, 12.6-16 he claims that 
Plato speaks of truth and falsity in four senses, the fourth one being 


in connection with the organs of cognitive life, i.e. sentences, names and letters; 
for he sees truth and falsity in these too, according to their harmony and appropri- 
ateness to the objects [kat& Thy Tpds TA TEdyLaTa EpapHoo Kai TUUQeViay]. 


Since Proclus interprets Plato’s position in naturalist terms, the ‘har- 
mony’ he is speaking of is probably something natural (cf. 1, 1.7—9; XLVI1I, 
16.1923). This is confirmed by the fact that it also concerns /etters, whose 
‘harmony’ with an object can only be thought to be of a mimetic sort. 

This conclusion seems to be at odds with another bit of evidence. At 
XXXII, 11.15-17 Proclus claims that Socrates refutes Hermogenes’ thesis 
with three arguments, which he dubs respectively ‘abashing’ or ‘shameful’ 
(évtpetrt1Kov), ‘forcible’ (Biaotixév) and ‘cause of most complete persua- 
sion’. The first is the ‘human’/‘horse’ example at 385ab (see §2.1.2),”” whereas 
the second and third are not explicitly identified by Proclus. However, at 
XLVI, 15.1-26 he formulates a chain of seven arguments, reconstructing the 
discussion from 386a (outset of Protagoras’ refutation) to 387d (conclusion 
that we must name the objects according to nature); this chain he presents 
as a proof that names are correct by nature. Hence, on the face of it, this 
should be one of the three arguments against Hermogenes. Then at XLv111, 
16.5—27 Proclus expounds another argument, based on the name’s being an 
instrument for teaching and discriminating the essence (388bc); he distin- 
guishes it from a ‘previous’ one (7 1p6 avTfjs) in that it proceeds from the 
name’s very form or species (ciSo0s), while the other proceeded from the 
name’s model, i.e. ‘the objects’. The ‘previous’ argument is of course the 
chain of xtv1. So it seems that the last argument is the third one, ‘cause of 
most complete persuasion’; that the chain in xtv1 is the second, ‘forcible’ 
one; and that no place is left for our passage in Proclus’ list of three argu- 
ments against Hermogenes. 

‘Thus we seem to have a conflict between Proclus’ comments on our pas- 
sage and his list of arguments against Hermogenes. This, however, should 
not cause great worry and should not induce us to withdraw our inter- 
pretation of xxxvi. The list’s interpretation is largely a matter of conjec- 
ture, and we may remark that the term ‘forcible’ would fit the close brevity 


7 And so the name of the first argument refers to the fact that the argument (which Proclus inter- 
preted as an instance of modus tollens) ‘shames’ Hermogenes by showing the absurd consequences 
of his thesis. Cf. in Prm. 866.11, S. E. PH 3.135, and Hsch. E 3395 Latte. 
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of 385bd better than 386a—387d. And, in any case, the vicissitudes which 
Proclus’ text has probably undergone are sufficient to explain any such 
inconsistency. A parallel case seems to be Proclus’ inconsistent interpret- 
ation of Cratylus’ thesis: see ch. 1 n.15.” 


2.3 CONVENTION AND INDIVIDUAL DECISION: 
FURTHER DETAILS (385DE) 


At 385d2, after the end of the passage about truth and falsity, Socrates 
returns (rather abruptly) to Hermogenes’ conventionalist thesis: 


so. What each person says is a name for something, this is a name for each per- 
son? [“O &v &pa Exaotos pf] TH Svoya Eival, TOUTS goTI ExdoTW Svoya'] 
HE. Yes. (385d2—4) 


These lines pose several problems, concerning both the content of Socrates’ 
question and its relation to what precedes it. 

I start with the main clause, which admits of two alternative construals. 
Some scholars” take it to mean ‘this is a name for each thing?’, where the 
dative Ex&oto is neuter and picks up tw ‘for something’ in the previous 
relative clause. Others” instead think it means ‘this is a name for each 
person?’, where éx&ota is masculine and expresses relation to the naming 
subject. On this latter construal, Socrates’ point is that (as it follows from 
the 385bd distinction between ‘public’ and ‘private’ names) whatever name 
an individual imposes on something is a name for that individual and not 
for others; cf. the use of Ex&ote at 385e, where Protagoras’ relativism is 
being presented. In view of the occurrence of xaoTos ‘each person’ in the 
relative clause, the latter construal seems preferable, because it involves 
a consistent use of the same pronoun within the same sentence — at the 
price, however, of some inconsistency with the external context. For in the 
immediately following question (ds—6) the naming subject is referred to 
as T1s (‘one’), while the dative Ex&ot clearly refers to the object named; 
and if we glance back at 385a2 we see that there Socrates asked “What, you 
say, one calls each thing, that is the name for each thing?’ (6 dy, ors, KaAF} 


xy 


On Proclus’ commentary see van den Berg 2008: 94~5. According to Schofield, the ‘forcible’ 
argument is the one ‘against Protagoras’ (xxxvIII, 12.24—7: Cra. 386ad). This cannot be so, 
because Proclus includes that argument in the chain at xLv1, without giving it an autonomous 
role; and, in fact, at 386a Hermogenes spontaneously says he does not agree with relativism. For 
another attempt, partly different from mine, to identify Proclus’ three arguments see Duvick 
2007: 123 n.87, 133 n.158, and van den Berg 2008: 112-14. 

7 Minio-Paluello, Schofield 1972: 246, Dalimier. 

75 Fowler, Reeve, Goldschmidt 1940: 52-3 n.2. 
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TIs EkaoTov, TOUP Ex&oTw Svoua:), a question apparently most similar to 
ours, but where ‘one’ was the naming subject and ‘each thing’ the object 
named.’ 

It is not clear whether ‘says is a name for something’ refers to the impos- 
ition or the use of aname. Barney (1997: 151), who leans to the latter option, 
remarks that for Hermogenes ‘this should be ... only a misleading half 
truth: he should stipulate that what one “says” must be in accordance with 
the relevant baptism to be correct’, and surmises that Socrates is trying 
to draw Hermogenes’ attention to the calamitous ‘anything goes’ variant 
of his thesis according to which any name you use is correct, independ- 
ently of a previous baptism. But the phrase might well refer to impos- 
ition; and even if it should instead refer to use, it is most natural to think 
that the reference to imposition is innocently understood, just as at 385a, 
where Socrates presented Hermogenes’ thesis simply in terms of how each 
speaker can ‘call’ things.” 

We can finally turn to the relation between Socrates’ question and what 
precedes it, which should be expressed by the particle &épa. Here we have 
to confront a serious difficulty. On the one hand, it seems natural to take 
&pa to have its typical inferential force (‘therefore’), as at bio, cto and 
most recently c16;”° on the other, as Schofield 1972: 248 saw (see §2.2.5), the 
proposition that Socrates is submitting to Hermogenes cannot be inferred 
from what immediately precedes it in the MSS text, i.e. the conclusion of 
the argument about true and false sentences and names (c16—d1). So we 
are entitled to suspect that the text hides a corruption, and that either &pa 
is itself corrupt or — if &pa is both sound and inferential — our lines do not 
come immediately after dr. Schofield and others choose the latter option 
and do away with 385b2—d1 somehow or other; but none of those proposals 
is satisfactory, as | argued in §2.2.5. There are, however, other ways of separ- 
ating dr from d2. We could suppose that something has been lost between 
di and dz, perhaps a whole exchange between Socrates and Hermogenes, 
which provided a justification for the &épa. Or we could suppose that the 


76 To avoid both internal and external inconsistency Hirschig corrected ExaoTos pf Te into ExdoTo 
97 1s, where the pronouns are distributed exactly as at a2. Such extreme measures are not 
necessary. 

7” Cf. Sph. 220c totito pév &pa EpxobnpiKoy THis &ypas TO LépOS PTGOVEV 7 T1 TOIoUTOV, where 
épxoOnpixov is Plato’s coin. 

7 De Vries 1955: 292 suggested that what Socrates says here ‘is not a new development, but serves 
to remind Hermogenes (and the reader) of Hermogenes’ former contention. "Apa is “according 
to your theory’. This use, however, very frequent after oas, ‘that’, introducing reported speech or 
thought (GP 38-9), and attested also in other contexts (Grg. 493b; R. 598e, 6oocd), does not, to 
my knowledge, occur in questions. Furthermore, it would leave the question without a connect- 
ing particle marking Socrates’ return to the main topic. 
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whole of d2—e3 must be transposed between br and b2, immediately after 
the exchange about public and private names and before the argument 
about true and false sentences and names.” Both of these alternative con- 
jectures are cheaper than the various interventions on 385b2—d1 that have 
been devised so far. And both leave the overall structure of the conver- 
sation between Socrates and Hermogenes, as | tentatively analysed it in 
§2.2.4, essentially untouched: 385b2—d1 can still be read as one stage in a 
progressive clarification of conventionalism. 

I conclude that, if I were to give a critical text of these lines, I would 
print a crux before “O &v dpa at the beginning of d2 — not as a sign of 
desperation but to signal that it is uncertain which of the various possible 
ways of dealing with the difficulties raised by these lines is the right one. 


Thereby I take my leave from the nest of problems concerning the whole 
of 385b2—d4 and move on to the next, less problematic exchange. Socrates 
points out another consequence of Hermogenes’ claims: 


so. And however many names one says belong to each thing, so many will 
belong to it precisely when he says so? [671d0a dv off Tis Exot dvéyata 
Elva, Tooatta ota Kal TOTe OTPSTAV OF]. (385d5—6) 


It is unclear whether Socrates is talking about names which belong to the 
same thing at the same time, or at different and successive times, or both. 
The first alternative seems to fit the text more naturally, but I do not think the 
second is meant to be excluded; in fact Hermogenes is committed to both. 

Hermogenes’ extensive answer (385d7—e3) falls into two parts. Let us 
start with the first one: 


HE. Yes, Socrates, for I do not know any other correctness of a name than this 
one: that to me it is possible®® to call each thing by one name, which I have 
imposed, and to you it is possible to do so by another name, which you in 
your turn have imposed [éyoi pév Etepov eivar KaAEiv Exdote Svopua, 6 éyo 
20éunv, col Sé Etepov, 6 at ov]. (385d7—9) 


This is a restatement of (Hz), which has been picked up just now at d2—4. 
Here, however, Hermogenes explicitly reasserts the distinction between a 
name’s imposition and its subsequent use. He claims that anyone can call 
anything by the name he has decided to bestow on it. He clearly believes 
that this claim entails an affirmative answer to Socrates’ question — as in 
fact it does. 

79 385e5 oUTws ‘so’ need not be anaphoric and hence presuppose d7—e3 immediately before it: the 


adverb may also look forward and be answered by e6 ésotrep ‘as’. 
8° ivan (d8) is the infinitive of ZoT1 ‘it is possible’. Cf. LSJ eipt, a-vi.a. 
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It is interesting to notice that the characters keep on avoiding any 
explicit mention of the case of a conversation between two speakers who 
follow different conventions. True, Hermogenes’ example is about himself 
and Socrates; but, strictly speaking, that does not entail that he is hint- 
ing at a contact between them. And should such an encounter take place, 
Hermogenes’ present words — consistently with what we said above — do 
not entail the Babelic result that each speaker would talk to the other 
deafly following his own peculiar use. 

In the second part of his answer Hermogenes compares the fact that 
different individuals can call the same thing by different names to the lex- 
ical differences among Greek cities and between Greeks and barbarians: 


(HE.) Likewise I see that each city has names of its own for the same things 
[oUt S& Kal Tais TrOAEOIW Opa idia ExdoTaIs ET] TOs aUTOIS KEiLEVa 
évéyata], both Greeks compared to the other Greeks and Greeks compared 
to barbarians [kai “EAAno1 trapd& Tous &AAous “EAAnvas, Kai “EAAno1 Tape 


BapRd&pous]. (dg—e3) 


The textual details of this comparison are problematic. The text given 
above is found in Q and printed by Heindorf and the OCT. BW read 
iSia Exdotais éviors, implausibly preserved by Hirschig; from this reading 
Burnet drew iSta {ExéoTas} éviois and Buttmann (followed by Bekker, 
Stallbaum and Méridier) i8ia ExéoTais éviot’. T has only i8ia, printed by 
Fowler. To solve the textual problem it is helpful to grasp the compari- 
son’s structure. As many interpreters recognize, the three Kat’s (kai tats 
ToAEeow ... Kai “EAAnoi ... Kai “EAAno?) are not all on the same level. First 
Hermogenes somehow says, as a generic and incomplete introduction, 
that ‘the cities’, or “each city’, or ‘some cities’,”' have peculiar names of their 
own (e1—2: kat = ‘also’). Then he explains relative to whom such names are 
peculiar, distinguishing two cases: lexical differences among Greeks, on 
the one hand, and between Greeks and barbarians, on the other (e2-3: kai 

. kal = ‘both ... and’, the two “EAAnors picking up tois 1déAeow with 
variatio). So interpreted, the structure of the comparison suggests that 
we should delete et éviois. For Hermogenes is unlikely to say that ‘some’ 
Greek cities (or that Greek cities ‘sometimes’, with the correction éviots) 
use names different from the barbarian ones. Thus it seems reasonable 
to have him claim, with Q, that each Greek city has peculiar names of 
its own relative to both the other Greek cities and barbarians. This is 


* évtois (er), if correct, would require deletion of éx&otais (as in Burnet) and should be taken as 


loosely picking up tots TéAEowv. 
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compatible with the obvious fact that actually a// Greek cities share most 
names as against barbarians.” 

Two points must be made about the philosophical gist of the compari- 
son, which is independent of the textual matters. First, Hermogenes is 
once again equating the individual and the collective case, showing that 
he conceives of his thesis as a unity encompassing both of these aspects. 
Secondly, it is not really clear whether Hermogenes advances the compari- 
son as some sort of argument in favour of his thesis® or just as a fact that 
agrees with it. The latter is perhaps more likely as well as more cautious. 
‘The former is indirectly suggested by Proclus, xxx1, 11.9—10, and is e.g. 
the view of Barney 1997: 157, 160. If it were right, then we should say that 
Hermogenes’ argument is countered at 389d—390c by Socrates, who holds 
that one and the same thing can have different but equally natural names 
in different languages. 

The connection between convention and language variety occurs also 
in Aristotle, Zt. 1.16a3—8, where again it is not clear whether we have a 
full-blown argument. Outright arguments based on the diversity of lan- 
guages are instead given by Sextus Empiricus (PH 2.214; M. 137-8, 145-9) 
and then become standard in the subsequent history of conventionalist 
ideas (Hobbes, De corpore 1.2.4; Locke, Essay 111.ii.1). 


2.4 HERMOGENES AND PROTAGORAS (385E—386E) 


After Hermogenes’ last restatement of conventionalism, in the next 
section Socrates tackles a new subject matter, i.e. the relation between 
Hermogenes’ conventionalism and Protagoras’ relativism. The section 
plays a twofold role in the structure of the discussion between Socrates 
and Hermogenes by looking, as it were, backwards and forwards at the 
same time. On the one hand, it closes the first part of the discussion, 
where Socrates has mainly tried to understand and clarify Hermogenes’ 
theory. On the other hand, its results will constitute the basis for 
Socrates’ subsequent defence of naturalism and attack on conventional- 
ism (386e ff). 


© T’s text, omitting ExdoTais éviois (‘the cities have names of their own for the same things ...’), 
is smoother. For in it the introductory nature of the first Kai-clause is clearer, and the somewhat 
awkward opposition between each city and the barbarians has disappeared. Yet it is safer to side 
with Q, because there is no reason why the other MSS should have inserted both ék&otois and 
éviois. (T’s readings always tend to be breviores, often rightly so.) 

At et we should then have a case of 5é used ‘where the context admits, or even appears to demand, 
yap’ (GP 169-70). 
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2.4.1 Man the measure of all things? (385e-386a) 


Socrates starts with a direct question. Does Hermogenes, as a parallel 
to his own theory of linguistic convention, endorse Protagoras’ relativist 
thesis? 


so. Come on now, Hermogenes: do the things that are, too, appear to you to 
be in this condition, that their being is private to each person [rrétepov 
Kal TH SvTA OUTWS EXEIV GOL MaiveTal, iSia aUTAY 1 Ovoia Eival ExdoTa], 
as Protagoras said when he said that a human being ‘is the measure of all 
things’ — i.e., as he had it, that however the objects appear to me to be, such 
they are for me, and however they appear to you, such they are for you [oia 
vev Gv Euol paivntar Ta TEdypaTta Eivai, Tolatdta pév ~oTIW eyo! ola 8 av 
coi, Toratta Sé coi]? Or do they seem to you to have some stability of being 
[BeBordtynta THs ovotas] of their own? (385e4—-386a4) 


Protagoras is credited with the view that things have a nature ‘private to 
each person’ (e5—6) and that how they ‘appear’ to someone, such they are 
for that one (a1-3), so that they have no ‘stability of being’ (a3—4).°* The 
same thesis is discussed at great length at Tht. t5te—179c. Without entering 
into the details of that discussion, we can say that Protagoras’ thesis, in 
its broad form, denies the existence of a subject-independent way things 
are, and claims instead that things are just the way they appear to each 
subject, with regard both to their perceptual properties (e.g. being hot or 
cold) and to non-perceptual properties like moral ones (e.g. being just or 
unjust). All such properties, therefore, turn out to be essentially relative 
to the perceiving or judging subject; and all the judgements (8d§o1) of 
each subject on such matters are true for that subject (Zt. 161d, 167ad, 
172b etc.).°5 

Now in our passage Socrates is precisely speaking of such a broad ver- 
sion of Protagoras’ thesis. This is already suggested by his use of the term 
ovoia to refer to the way things are, which is private to each of us (385e5, 
386a4; cf. 386e). The term here cannot have the typical meaning ‘essence’, 
which many interpreters ascribe to it, and which it seems to acquire later 
on in the discussion (4o1cd, 423de: see §6.2.4), because Protagoras’ thesis 
is not especially concerned with the essence of things. Rather, ovcia must 
be a mere nominalization of the copula and stand in for any property, as 
ascribed by predications of the form ‘ — is F’: cf. the occurrences of ‘is’ 


** On ‘stability of being’ see §2.4.3. 

% On Protagoras’ thesis see Burnyeat 1979: 71, 77-8. On the relation between perception 
and judgement, and on the different kinds of predicates the thesis is about, see McDowell 
1973: 118-20. 
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(otiv) and of other forms of the verb ‘to be’ at 386a2 and 386d.*° Such 
properties surely include items like justice or piety, as is confirmed by the 
fact that Socrates will shortly argue that the very distinction between good 
and bad, wise and unwise people refutes Protagoras (386ad). So the thesis 
is here taken in its broad version, extended to moral properties. 

Thus Socrates draws a parallel between the two theses of Hermogenes 
and Protagoras. Between the two there is actually a great formal resem- 
blance. Hermogenes maintains that things have no natural name of their 
own; that whatever name a speaker decides to impose on a thing, such is 
that thing’s correct name for that speaker;*’ and that, therefore, things 
may have different names for different speakers. Protagoras maintains that 
things have no natures of their own; that whatever nature a thing appears 
to have to a subject, such is its nature for that subject; and that, therefore, 
things may have different natures for different subjects. The very wording of 
the two theses is similar. And if we turn again to 7hz., then the further bit of 
resemblance comes out that Protagorean relativism is explicitly concerned 
with the judgements of both individuals and cities (although Protagoras 
does not seem to consider the possibility of a contrast between these two 
spheres, as instead Socrates forced Hermogenes to do). See 168b ‘whatever 
... seems to each subject, this is the case, both for a private citizen and for a 
city’ (TO ... 8oKoUv ExdkoTw ToUTO Kal Elvan iSicoTH TE Kal TOAE!), OF 172A: 


In the case of political matters, whatever each city believes fine and foul and just 
and unjust and pious and impious, and establishes [@f\roa] as lawful for itself, 
that really is so for each city. And in these matters neither is a private citizen any 
wiser than another, nor a city than another city. 


In this passage note also the emphasis on the distinction between the 
imposition of a rule and the thus established situation, which is parallel 
to Hermogenes’ distinction between imposition and use. Cf. on this last 
point 177cd: 


Those things which a city establishes to be just because they so seem to it, those 
are actually just for the establishing city, as long as they remain valid [& &v 0101 
TOMS SOfavta AUTH, TAUTA Kai oT Sikaia TH Geuevy, Ewotrep Gv Ketan]. 


Thus Socrates is quite right to observe some kinship between the 
two theses. Indeed, if we allow ourselves not to take the mention of 


86 


This construal of ovcta is suggested by Szaif 1998: 459 n.156. Cf. Chrm. 168d; Tht. 160c (see Brown 
1993: 209), 172b, perhaps 184b-186e (see Kahn 1981a: 119-27), 201e; Sph. 239b, perhaps 262c. 
‘Essence’ is instead the interpretation of Ficino, Méridier and Minio-Paluello; Reeve has ‘being 
or essence’. 

Note 385d3 xo (see Goldschmidt 1940: 52-3 and n.2). 
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Protagoras too strictly, then there are other relativistic pronouncements 
(whether historical or fictional) about ethics and religion which bear a 
strong formal resemblance to almost all the features of Hermogenes’ 
thesis — convention, difference among peoples, arbitrary change and 
temporary validity of what is established. See Laws 10.889e—890a, where 
Plato summarizes the philosophical stance which constitutes his béte 
noire: 


These people ... first of all say that the gods are by art, not by nature but by cer- 
tain laws [réxvp, ot pvoet AAG Tlow vdpors], and that these are different from 
place to place, according to the way each community agreed to set its own rules 
[aAAous GAA, STN Exacto ExuTOIo: cUVwYOAdyTOAV vouobeTOUHEVor]. And 
the fine things are certain ones by nature, but certain others by law, whereas 
the just things are not by nature at all, but people continuously dispute with 
each other and always establish new rules on these matters, and whatever 
new rules they establish and when they establish them, then each one is valid 
[& 8 dv petaBoovtar Kai Stav, Tote KUpIa Exacta eivai], arising by art and the 
laws, but not by any sort of nature. 


See also Arist. EN 1134b18—1135a5 (cf. 1133a29-31), which is particularly 
interesting because it contains a feature whose presence in Hermogenes’ 
thesis was uncertain: there the existence of different conventions and cus- 
toms is used as an argument for the relative and conventional nature of 
values (cf. [PI.] Min. 315bd). 

That said, however, there is also a great difference between Hermogenes’ 
thesis and that of Protagoras. For the former is merely concerned with 
names, with the way we refer to things, whereas the latter is concerned 
with the way things are. The two theses are logically independent of each 
other, and in particular linguistic conventionalism does not entail onto- 
logical relativism: ‘that which we call a rose / by any other word would 
smell as sweet’. This great difference may be viewed as depending on a lit- 
tle detail: once again, it is the crucial distinction between imposition and 
use of a name that makes the difference. If you collapse that distinction, 
then every use of a word counts as a correct use, and you lose hold of 
the very notions of error and falsity. And since Protagoras’ thesis precisely 
amounts, in Plato’s interpretation, to the claim that all our judgements are 
true, then the distance between the two theses suddenly becomes much 
narrower. 

So Hermogenes’ conventionalism and Protagoras’ relativism are 
two formally similar, yet substantially independent theses. But what is 


88 Cited by Barney 1997: 160-1. 
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Hermogenes’ own position on this issue? Here is his answer to Socrates’ 
question: 


HE. Sometime, Socrates, I’ve been driven by puzzlement [&tropésv] to this very 
point, i.e. to the very things which Protagoras says; but I don’t quite believe 
that it is so [oU tré&vu T1 pévTot Hor SoKet OUTS ZxEIW]. (386a5—7) 


Thus Hermogenes does not endorse Protagorean relativism, although in 
past moments of puzzlement he has felt attracted to it. 

It would be helpful to know whether, in the sentence where Hermogenes 
expresses his disagreement with Protagoras, oU tévu T1 (a6) means ‘not 
quite’, as I have translated it (following Ficino’s ‘haud satis’ and Sedley 
1996: 98 and n.43), or rather ‘scarcely’ or even ‘not at all’, as translators 
usually have it.°? Since Hermogenes is avowing that Protagoras has after 
all exerted some attraction on him, and since the sense of puzzlement that 
caused this attraction is not yet likely to have been removed, it is perhaps 
safer to choose the former meaning, which makes Hermogenes’ disagree- 
ment less strong. At 391c, however, he will reject Protagoras flatly: ‘I don’t 
at all accept [éAws ovK &troSéxouat] Protagoras’ Truth’’° In any event, the 
fact remains that Hermogenes disagrees with Protagoras. 

‘The most interesting thing about Hermogenes’ answer is that Socrates 
will not be content with it, but will advance an argument to refute relativ- 
ism and establish the conclusion that things have a subject-independent 
nature (386ae). Now, Plato needs the anti-relativist conclusion because it 
will constitute the basis for Socrates’ subsequent attack on conventional- 
ism; so it is fair of him to have Socrates give an argument for that conclu- 
sion. But then what is, from Plato’s perspective, the point of Hermogenes’ 
spontaneous denial of relativism? Why doesn’t Plato have him just answer 
that he is deeply perplexed and doesn’t know what to say? To my mind 
the answer is twofold. On the one hand, Socrates’ argument is not going 
to be completely satisfactory (see §2.4.3); so perhaps Plato is aware of its 
limits and, being unwilling or unable to give Socrates a stronger argu- 
ment, he wants to smooth the way for him by preparing a favourable con- 
text. On the other, I believe that Plato precisely wants to give us at least 
some superficial evidence that conventionalism does not entail relativism. 
I also believe that one purpose of the dialogue as a whole is to give us more 


*% The former meaning is attested at Euthd. 286e, Prt. 321b and perhaps La. 191e, Ly. 204d; the lat- 
ter at Cra. 436a, Tht. 150d, 176b, R. 432d, Phlb. 63b and perhaps Phd. 57a, Phlb. 23b, Alc. 2.108e. 
The ambiguity of od ta&vu T1 reflects that of the simpler od té&vu (on which see LSJ tévu, 1.3, and 
Riddell 1867: §139). 

9° See §4.1.1. 
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conclusive evidence for this major philosophical distinction; for Socrates 
will in the end espouse at least some form of conventionalism, without 
thereby resurrecting Protagoras. 

It should be clear by now that I firmly disagree (together with Barney 
1997: 151-2 and Sedley 2003: 54) with the view that Hermogenes’ thesis 
entails that of Protagoras or that this is what Socrates thinks. Adherents 
of this view usually suppose that at 38s5e ff. Socrates argues as follows: 
H[ermogenes] entails P[rotagoras], but P is wrong, hence H is wrong too.” 
Such an argument would be unsound and is not to be found in the text, as 
we are presently going to see. 


2.4.2 The refutation of Protagoras — and of Euthydemus (386ad) 
Socrates begins his argument against Protagorean relativism: 


so. What about this? Have you sometime been driven to this point, i.e. not to 
believe that any human being is wicked [tovnpdv]? 

HE. No, by Zeus; on the contrary, I’ve often had that experience, so that I believe 
that some human beings — indeed, a great many — are very wicked. 

so. And have you never come to believe that there are very virtuous [ypnotot] 
human beings? 

HE. Very few. 

so. But you did come to believe there are? 

HE. I did. 

so. What’s your position on this matter? Is it this, that the very virtuous are 
very wise [ppovipious], whereas the very wicked are very unwise [&ppovas]? 

HE. I believe so. (386a8—c1) 


Thus Hermogenes agrees with Socrates that some people (in fact a great 
many) are wicked and therefore unwise, whereas others (in fact very few) 
are virtuous and therefore wise.” The idea that the wicked are many, 
whereas the virtuous are few, he draws from traditional morality (cf. 
Heraclitus 22 B108 pk ‘the many are bad, whereas few are good’, and Bias 
10 € 1), thus not accepting the view, put forward by Socrates himself at Phd. 
goab, that ‘both the very virtuous and the very wicked are few, whereas 
those in between are most numerous’. But the twofold inference from 


»* See e.g. Silverman 1992: 31-4. 

» According to some scholars, ‘I’ve often had that experience’ (bz) means that Hermogenes has 
often experienced human wickedness; some have even surmised that this has something to do 
with his financial problems (384c) and with his not being master of his father’s estate (391c). 
Others take avté as proleptic and dote (b3) as epexegetical: the ‘experience’ in question would 
then be just that of believing that some people are wicked. But I am unsure whether this is lin- 
guistically possible. 
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being virtuous to being wise, and from being wicked to being unwise, pre- 
supposes the well-known Socratic and Platonic tenet that virtue is wisdom 
or knowledge (cf. e.g. La. 192b—-199e, Men. 86c—89c, Phd. 68c—69c; a ver- 
bally close parallel at Cri. 47a). An intimate member of the Socratic circle, 
Hermogenes is as familiar with this tenet as he will appear to be with the 
theory of forms at 389a ff. 

The argument goes on by pointing out that the truth of Protagoras’ the- 
sis is incompatible with the existence of both wise and unwise people: 


so. Then, if Protagoras told the truth and this is the Truth, that whatever each 
person believes, that is the case [16 ofa &v Sox ExkoTo To1adTa Kal eivan],”? 
is it possible that some of us are wise and some are unwise? 

HE. Ofcourse not. 

so. And you also strongly believe this, I think: that since there is wisdom and 
unwisdom [ppovijcews otons Kal &ppooUvns] it is not possible at all that 
Protagoras tell the truth. For one person wouldn't truly be any wiser than 
another, if what each believes will be true for him [eftrep & &v Exdotw S0Kh 
EKKOTH GANESH ~oTat]. 

HE. That’s true. (386c2—d1) 


This second part of the argument runs as follows. If Protagoras’ doctrine 
(as set forth in the work entitled Truth: cf. Tht. 161c, 162a) is true, then 
there are no wise and unwise people; but there are wise and unwise people 
(at c6—7 Socrates actually says ‘there is wisdom and unwisdom’, thereby 
meaning ‘wisdom and unwisdom are instantiated’, hence ‘there are wise 
and unwise people’); therefore Protagoras’ doctrine cannot be true. 
Writing ‘P’ for ‘Protagoras’ doctrine is true’ and ‘W” for “There are wise 
and unwise people’, we get: ‘If P, then not-W; but W; therefore not-P.’ 
That is, uncontroversially, the substance of this part of the argument (cf. 
Proclus xxxviil, 12.24-7). Whether it is also a paraphrase of what Socrates 
actually says in the text depends on how we interpret the genitive absolute 
ppovijcews oUons Kai dppootvns (c6—7). If} with most scholars, we took 
it as equivalent to a conditional clause (‘if there is wisdom and unwis- 
dom’), then Socrates would not explicitly state the premiss that there is 
wisdom and unwisdom (i.e. wise and unwise people), and would not expli- 
citly draw the conclusion that Protagoras’ doctrine is not true. Rather, 
Socrates would just claim that, as if Protagoras’ doctrine is true then there 


Two notes on c3—4. (i) Here as in the parallel Tht. 152c, I take ofa and toiatita as subjects respec- 
tively of Sox and eivor (the latter meaning ‘to be true’): cf. cg—di. On this way of presenting 
Protagoras’ thesis cf. Tht. 161c; on the use of ota cf. Tht. 167c, 172a. All interpreters, instead, take 
oia and toiatita as complements, with an understood ‘things’ as subject: cf. 386a1—2. Indeed, 
Heindorf went so far as to insert Ekaota after Exkoto. (ii) The qualification éxéote is not 
repeated in the apodosis, but is clearly left to be understood, as e.g. at Tht. 161a. 
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are no wise and unwise people, so by contraposition if there are wise and 
unwise people then Protagoras’ doctrine is not true: ‘If P, then not-W; if 
W, then not-P’ It would then be left to us to add Was a premiss, in vir- 
tue of the previous agreements, and thence conclude that not-P. But that 
would be an odd way of proceeding on Plato’s part. For in what follows 
Socrates assumes that Protagoras’ thesis has been refuted and moves on to 
reject explicitly also Euthydemus’ related thesis (386d3 ff.). Furthermore, 
why should Socrates at c8—d1, immediately after stating the alleged second 
conditional, support it by restating the first (“For one person ... true for 
him’), thus actually coming to say ‘If P, then not-W; if W, then not-P; 
for if P, then not-W’? So I think we should take the genitive absolute as 
equivalent to a causal clause: ‘since there is wisdom and unwisdom’, which 
of course entails ‘there is wisdom and unwisdom’. This solution (already 
to be found in the translations by Ficino and Méridier) gives Socrates the 
required premiss and conclusion and makes the above presentation of the 
argument into a faithful paraphrase of the text as well. 

Now is Socrates’ argument valid? The answer to this question depends 
on how we interpret the predicates ‘wicked’, ‘virtuous’, ‘wise’ and ‘unwise’. 
Clearly Socrates and Hermogenes take these predicates to hold of whatever 
they hold in an absolute and objective way: by talking about a wise per- 
son they mean an objectively wise person. Then the argument is obviously 
valid: for Protagoras’ doctrine is actually incompatible with the existence 
of (objectively) wise and unwise people. The notion of an (objectively) wise 
person is of course the notion of someone who has knowledge about some 
subject matter about which others are ignorant, and whose judgement on 
questions relative to that subject matter is to be authoritative. So, if some- 
one is in this condition with regard to some subject matter (which in the 
case at issue is ethics), it cannot be the case that, with regard to that subject 
matter, whatever anyone believes is true for him; nor can it be the case, 
either, that, with regard to any subject matter, whatever anyone believes is 
true for him, as Protagoras claims. 

Protagoras, however, would presumably contend that this valid argu- 
ment is unsound; for he would dispute the premiss that some people are 
(objectively) virtuous and wise while others are (objectively) wicked and 
unwise. He would contend that being virtuous and wise, or wicked and 
unwise, is as subject-relative a matter as being hot or cold: those who seem 
virtuous and wise to Hermogenes and Socrates are merely so for them, but 
not absolutely or objectively. Then Protagoras would point out that if, on 
the other hand, the disputed premiss were recast in a form acceptable to 
him, i.e. as the thesis that for some subject some people are virtuous and 
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wise, while others are wicked and unwise, and if the existence of wisdom 
and unwisdom (c6—7) were understood as the existence of wisdom and 
unwisdom for some subject, then Socrates’ argument would no longer be 
valid; for it would no longer lead to the conclusion that Protagoras’ doc- 
trine is false. 

This is the place to remark that the present argument is closely related 
to a relevant part of the Theaetetus discussion about relativism. There 
Socrates argues that the doctrine is incompatible with Protagoras’ own 
claim to superior wisdom, destroys the possibility of specialist knowledge 
and dialectic, and equates the wisdom of humans and gods (161c—162<, 
169a). Protagoras, in the apology pronounced on his behalf, replies that, 
although the beliefs of each subject are true for him, some beliefs are ‘bet- 
ter than others, and that the wise man knows how to substitute the better 
for the worse ones (166d—167d). This position is subsequently made more 
precise by Socrates: ‘Man the Measure’ holds as far as one’s present percep- 
tual experience and one’s beliefs about moral or political matters are con- 
cerned, but does not hold for properties like being good for one’s health, 
being advantageous, and in general whatever has to do with the future 
(171d—-172b, 177c-179c).°* Thus in Thr. Plato still holds that relativism has 
to come to terms with the existence of objective criteria of wisdom and 
expertise and cannot stand in a completely unrestricted form; only, there 
he says — more plausibly — that this retreat takes place not in ethics, as 
in Cra., but in other conceptual areas. As with the theory of universal flux, 
so here Cra. makes a first stab at dealing with a major philosophical issue 
which will receive deeper, more thorough consideration in Tht.” 

Before drawing a positive conclusion of the argument against Protagoras, 
Socrates seizes the opportunity of introducing another sophistical view 
which is somewhat akin to ‘Man the Measure’ and which Hermogenes 
ought to reject by the same token: 


so. Yet, I think, you don’t either believe, in accordance with Euthydemus, that 
everything is in the same way for everyone, at the same time and always 
[r&o1 TevTa Spots eivor &po Kal det]. For so too it wouldn’t be the case that 
some are virtuous and others are wicked, if virtue and vice were always in the 
same way for everyone [ei Syotes &tract Kal del &peTr TE Koi KaKia Ein]. 

HE. That’s true. (386d3—7) 


The Euthydemus here at issue is no doubt the eponymous character of 
the Euthydemus, where he and his brother Dionysodorus are described 


% This account of the Zz. discussion is not uncontroversial. See Burnyeat 1990: 19-42. 
9 See §§1.3.2, 9.1.4. 
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as shameless sophism-mongers.”* The thesis Socrates is ascribing to him 
admits of at least two different interpretations. 

Many commentators,” from Proclus (x11, 13.13-18) onwards, take the 
datives t&o1 and é&trao1 (d4-s), or at least the latter, as expressing posses- 
sion. Then t&vta (d4) should mean “all properties’, and the whole thesis 
should amount to the following: all properties belong to everything (or 
perhaps everyone?) in the same way, at the same time and always.’ I call 
this the Ontological Hotchpotch interpretation (OH): 


(OH) Vx Vy VF Vt (xis Fat t< y is Fat 2). 


As a particular case, virtue and vice belong to everything (everyone?) in 
the same way, at the same time and always (ds—6). Therefore everyone is 
always simultaneously virtuous and wicked in the same respects and it 
cannot be the case that some are virtuous while others are wicked. 

Others take the datives to express relation to a subject, i.e. point of view. 
Then the thesis is that everything (trévta, understood quite generally) is 
for everyone (1r&o1) in the same way at the same time and always. Here 
the expression ‘for everyone’ is parallel to Protagoras’ ‘for each person’ 
(ExcoTe). So, as Stallbaum 46 explains clearly,” on this interpretation 
Socrates is ascribing to Protagoras and Euthydemus two different brands 
of relativism. Protagoras’ relativism is individual: for every x, x is F if and 
only if there is some person y such that x is F for y. Euthydemus’ relativism 
is instead collective: for every x, x is Fif and only if, for every person y, x is F 
for y. I call this the Collective Relativism interpretation: (CR). Here is how 
it goes more precisely: 


(CR) Vx VF (xis FO Vy Ve (x is F for y at 2). 


As a particular case, virtue and vice have whatever property they have for 
everyone and always (d5—6). It follows that everyone always knows that 
virtue and vice have whatever property they have, and hence (thanks to 
the ‘virtue is knowledge’ assumption, which was operating at 386b) that 
everyone is equally virtuous. So it cannot be the case that some people are 
virtuous while others are wicked. 

This interpretation raises several questions. If it is correct, then on what 
grounds is Socrates ascribing (CR) to Euthydemus? Why does he add 
the specification ‘at the same time and always’, which has no parallel in 


ny 
a 


Cf. Arist. SE 177b12-13, RA. 1401a27-8, and Nails 152. 

Fowler; Reeve; Sprague 1962: 50; Kahn 1973a: 159; Sedley 2003: 55 and n.12; etc. 
With (OH) cf. Dissoi Logoi 90.5.3-5 DK. 

99 Cf. Dalimier 199 n.29. 
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Protagoras’ case? And need the scope of this ‘always’ be understood as I 
have done? After all, the above formulation entails the apparently unpal- 
atable consequence that, e.g., snow is white if and only if in 2009 Callias 
(who is long dead) knows that snow is white. To answer these questions we 
must compare Euthd. 293b—296d, where Euthydemus and his brother spe- 
ciously argue that everyone knows everything (mavtes ... TWaVTE ETO TAVTOL 
294a), if they know anything at all, and that Socrates himself knows every- 
thing always and at the same time (ei ... ettiotacBa1 Kai Gua TaVTA 296C). 
It is natural to suppose that in C7a. Socrates is actually referring to this 
thesis, interpreting it in a relativistic sense and recasting it accordingly. 
The Euthd. passage also confirms my construal of the scope of Socrates’ 
‘always’: read how Euthydemus goes on at 296cd: “Hence it’s clear that you 
knew when you were a child and when you were being born and when you 
were being begotten; and even before you were born, and before heaven 
and earth came into being, you knew everything, if you always know. 
And, by Zeus, you will even always know everything, if 1 want so.’ 

So we have got two possible interpretations of the thesis here ascribed 
to Euthydemus: (OH) and (CR). Either way, the thesis turns out to be 
incompatible with the distinction between virtuous and wicked people 
and hence is refuted by the assumption that that distinction is sound. But 
the parallel with Protagoras’ thesis and the Euthd. passage are not sufh- 
cient reasons for believing that (CR) is the correct interpretation. The next 
passage will provide further confirmation that this is so. 


2.4.3 Conclusion: objects have a stable being (386de) 


Socrates draws a positive conclusion from the refutation of Protagoras and 
Euthydemus: 


so. Then, if neither everything is for everyone in the same way at the same 
time and always, nor each thing is privately for each person [ei pyte TOI 
TravTa ~oTiv dpoies Gua Kal det, ute Exdote iSta Exactov], it is clear that 
objects have some stable being of their own [attT& att&v ovciav ZxovTé 
tiva BéBardv got TH TPdypATa]: they are not relative to us nor dragged up 
and down by us according to how they appear to us [oU Trpds fds, ovSE Ug” 
Fudv EAKopEva ave Kal KaTO TH TETEp@ PavTd&opaTi],’°° but are by them- 
selves, relative to their own being as it is natural for them [&AAG Ka’ atte 
TPOs Thy AUTHV ovotav ZxovTa Arrep TepUKEV]. (386d8—e4) 


100 Gq’ fudyv (e2) goes with the immediately following EAxdyeva. Fowler and Méridier, instead, 
print a comma after it and implausibly interpret it as ‘caused by us’ or ‘depending on us’ (cf. 
Dalimier). 
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In a nutshell, objects have an objective nature of their own. Before com- 
menting on this, however, we must say something on the passage’s first line 
and a half (d8—9), where Socrates again refers to the theses of Euthydemus 
and Protagoras. Here the parallel between the two expressions T&o1 ... 
duoies and éxcote iia confirms that the former dative does not express 
possession but relation, as the latter does. So it is confirmed that (CR) was 
the correct interpretation of the thesis ascribed to Euthydemus. 

To grasp the purport and scope of dg—e4 we must especially focus on 
the claim, at dg—er, that objects have some stable being of their own. Each 
of the italicized words deserves some comment. 

I start with ‘stable’. We must be clear that here the adjective BéBatos (cf. 
a4 BeBoidtnTa) does not really express stability through time, as it often 
does (e.g. in the superficially similar context of 411¢ or at Phd. 90c). Here 
‘stable’ is a metaphor for ‘subject-independent, objective’: cf. ‘nor dragged 
up and down by us according to how they appear to us’.'"! 

‘Objects’ (t& te&yyata) here is most naturally taken to be equivalent 
to ‘everything (cf. d8 tévta); for it is natural to take the definite article to 
have a generalizing force and the term tp&yuata to be extremely generic, 
as it so often is. Such seemed to be the meaning of the expression in its 
previous occurrence at 386a2, within Socrates’ presentation of Protagorean 
relativism, which here is no doubt being echoed; for there t& Ted&ypata 
picked up 385e4—-5 T& dvta.' 

‘The ‘being’ (ovcia) of these ‘objects’, as we saw in §2.4.1, is something 
much more generic than their essence: it is the way something is, as dis- 
tinct from the way it is perceived or believed to be. Now, however, we 
should like to know more precisely whether the claim that something has 
an objective ‘being’ amounts to the claim that a// the properties of that 
thing are objective or to the claim that at least some are; and we should 
need a fine-grained distinction between different kinds of properties. But 
no such question is answered in the text. 

Thus Socrates’ conclusion is very general, in virtue of the broad refer- 
ence to ‘objects’ and perhaps also of the generic claim that they have an 
objective ‘being’ or nature. Socrates’ argument, however, was unable to 
establish so general a conclusion. For the distinction between virtuous and 
wicked, wise and unwise people proves that something has some objective 


‘© See Burnyeat 1990: 49 n.64 and Ademollo (in preparation-3), and cf. 437a and Hdt. 7.50.2, where 
BéBaiov means ‘certain’. 

2 On T& Tedyyata as interchangeable with T& dvta see §3.1.1 n.3. Sedley 2003: 56-8 takes a dif- 
ferent view: he understands té& tTeé&yyata as (some, most or all) things’, where ‘things’ do not 
include, but are contrasted with, actions, which Socrates is going to talk about at e6-9. 
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properties, but not that everything does, let alone that every property of 
everything is objective. Presumably Plato here does not want to embark on 
the difficult task of proving that relativism is false all down the line and 
lets Socrates take a short cut, taking advantage of the fact that Hermogenes 
has already distanced himself from Protagoras (386a). 


With this conclusion Socrates is now ready to start off a long and com- 
plex defence of naturalism. Indeed, the wording of our passage already 
contains a hint of the course Socrates is going to follow next. This is the 
expression ‘as is zatural’ (e4), prominently placed at the end of the conclu- 
sion. It may seem pleonastic; but in fact it is a signal that Socrates is going 
to side with nature against convention in names. 

Before plunging into the ensuing discussion it will be good to have a 
pause and momentarily leave the text of Cra. for some historical consid- 
erations about the origins of Hermogenes’ conventionalist thesis. This will 
give us an opportunity to achieve a better grasp of certain distinctive fea- 
tures of the thesis itself. 


2.5 BEFORE HERMOGENES 


At 433de Socrates says that names might be thought to indicate objects in two 
ways. One is Cratylus’ way; the other is that ‘advocated by Hermogenes and 
many others, i.e. that names are conventional tokens’. This is a clear statement 
that there are ‘many other’ supporters of Hermogenes’ thesis. So it seems con- 
venient to sketch out the development of conventionalist ideas before Plato. 
The roots of conventionalism probably lie in common, everyday experi- 
ence. It is part of this experience to observe that any name the parents give 
their child will remain her name even when she has grown up, whether 
or not it succeeds in expressing her true nature.'®? As Socrates remarks at 
397ab, many proper names of heroes and human beings ‘have been set 
down in accordance with the names of some ancestors, without being 
appropriate to some of their bearers ... many others are imposed as though 
to express a wish’, It is also part of everyday experience to observe that 
people can change their names (or change those of other people, as in the 
case of slaves, invoked by Hermogenes at 384d); and presumably also to 
see that what holds of proper names may sometimes hold of other sorts of 
names as well. Reflection on the existence of languages other than Greek 


03 This sort of consciousness is also present in the tragic passages about characters ‘bearing a false 
name’ (yeuSavupot): cf. n.61 above. 
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probably facilitated (though it did not strictly speaking entail: see $2.3) the 
rise of the idea that between a name and its referent there is no other tie 
than that established by a convention or custom among speakers. 


2.5.1 Empedoclean and Thucydidean ‘conventionalism’ 


Probably the earliest Presocratic philosopher who is known to have main- 
tained something that goes in the direction of the conventionalist thesis 
is Empedocles, active around the middle of the fifth century Bc. Here is 
fragment 31 B9 DK (= Plu. Adv. Col. 11138): 


When they [sc. the four roots] come to the air having been mixed in the form 
of a man, or in the form of the race of wild beasts, or of plants or of birds, then 
they call this to come into being, and when they are separated apart, this again 
they call wretched fate. They do not call these things as is right [f, @éuis <ot> 
KaAgouol], but I follow the custom and speak thus myself [voue & étipnyn Kal 
avtés]. (Trans. after KRS) 


Here Empedocles says that what we ordinarily refer to as an organism’s 
‘birth’ or ‘coming into being’ should be rightly referred to as a certain 
‘being mixed together’ of parts of the four roots, and what we ordinarily 
refer to as that organism’s ‘death’ or ‘perishing’ should be rightly referred 
to as the ‘separation’ of those parts. The same point is also made in B8. As 
comparison with other fragments (B11, 12; Anaxag. 59 B17) makes clear, the 
reason why our ordinary expressions are not ‘right’ is that they carry with 
them the impossible idea of generation from, and destruction back into, 
what is not, whereas the four roots are eternal. Nevertheless, Empedocles 
says, ‘I follow the custom and speak thus myself’: that is to say, ‘Provided 
it is recognized that the terms are not strictly accurate, that birth is really 
mingling and death separating, the conventional expressions may still be 
used’ (Wright 1981: 176) — as Empedocles himself does at B17.1-13. 
Empedocles’ claims do entail that, generally speaking, it is possible for 
an expression to get purchase on its referent in a purely customary and con- 
ventional way; in this respect they are obviously relevant to Hermogenes’ 
conventionalist thesis. We must, however, also pay attention to an import- 
ant difference. Hermogenes’ thesis is concerned with different but syn- 
onymous names imposed by different speakers, or groups of speakers, on 
one and the same thing. To take a paradigmatic example, cast in mod- 
ern terms: the meaning which some decide to attach to the word ‘human’ 
others can legitimately decide to attach to the word ‘horse’ instead. So 
the sentence ‘X is a human’ means, in the language of the first group of 
speakers, the same as the sentence ‘X is a horse’ does in the language of the 
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second group. The case considered by Empedocles is different. In his view, 
the sentence ‘an X comes into being’ is not synonymous with the sentence 
‘the four roots are mixed together in the form of an X’, because the former 
conveys, while the latter does not, the thought that an X comes into being 
from what is not; and this is why the former is not ‘right’ while the latter 
is —a claim which has no parallel in the various formulations and examples 
of Hermogenes’ thesis. In other words, Empedocles concerns himself with 
a case where the disagreement between the adherents of two alternative 
linguistic conventions is not merely linguistic but substantive. This sort 
of case is relevant to Hermogenes’ thesis but does not straightforwardly 
exemplify it and is not explicitly taken into account in Cra. 

Similar considerations hold for a famous passage where Thucydides 
(3.82.4-5), in the course of describing the internal struggles in the Greek 
cities during the Peloponnesian war, comments that 


People even changed, with their judgement of what was right, the customary 
assessment of which names were fit to be applied to the things [tty eiwSuiav 
&Eioow T&v dvopdtoov és Ta Zoya avTHAAaEav TH Sixordcer]."°t Reckless audac- 
ity came to be considered courage devoted to the party; prudent hesitation, fair- 
seeming cowardice; moderation, a cloak for unmanliness, and ability to under- 
stand all aspects of an issue, inaptness to act on any ... In sum, one who forestalled 
another about to commit a crime was praised, as was one who exhorted another 
to commit a crime which the latter had not thought of.'°5 


Here Thucydides seems to be making the following point. A complete 
upheaval in moral values led people to regard as wrong and blameworthy 
certain sorts of character or behaviour which are actually, and were pre- 
viously regarded as, right and praiseworthy, and vice versa. This upheaval 
was manifested in a drastic change in the use of the terms belonging to the 
moral sphere: e.g. the adjective ‘courageous’ came to be applied to items 
which in fact were mot courageous and would have been called otherwise 
within the framework of traditional morality. 

Like the fragment of Empedocles which we discussed above, Thucydides’ 
passage bears some relevance to a history of Hermogenes’ conventionalist 
thesis; for it entails, strictly speaking, that names are conventional. If the 
factional speakers who applied ‘courageous’ to items which in fact were not 
courageous could successfully communicate with each other within the new 
moral and lexical framework, it follows that the term ‘courageous’ has no 


4 On the construal of the text here see Wilson (1982) and Worthington (1982), on whom I am try- 
ing to improve on the basis of a comparison with D.H. 7h. 29. 
5 Translation partly after Crawley. 
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natural and necessary connection with the set of courageous items and can 
be made to apply to a different set of items instead, and hence, in the final 
analysis, that its connection with the set of courageous items is merely con- 
ventional. Like the Empedoclean fragment, however, the Thucydidean case 
differs from Hermogenes’ thesis in one important respect. Hermogenes just 
concerns himself with the possibility of a change in names, i.e. in the lin- 
guistic expression of our concepts and beliefs, not in the concepts and beliefs 
expressed; he is interested in the form of our sayings, not in their content. If 
he were to draw examples from moral terminology, he would presumably 
say that, e.g., by a suitable convention about the meaning of ‘right’, the sen- 
tence “Treachery is right’ could be used to express the belief that treachery is 
wrong. In the Thucydidean situation, by contrast, the changes in names were 
the outcome, not of a new linguistic convention, but of changes in people’s 
beliefs. It is not that people made the convention to use ‘right’ in place of 
‘wrong’, ‘courage’ in place of ‘rashness’, etc.; they rather came to believe that 
certain items were right instead of wrong, courageous instead of rash, etc. 

Plato is of course familiar with the sort of situation described by 
Thucydides. At R. 560c—561a, in describing the corruption of the oligarchic 
man’s son, Socrates says that 


Those boastful discourses ... prevail in the conflict, and naming reverence ‘folly’ 
they thrust it out dishonourably as an exile, while calling temperance ‘unmanli- 
ness’ and abusing it they drive it out, and convincing him that measure and mod- 
erate expenditure are actually rusticity and illiberality they banish them with 
the help of many useless desires ... then they recall home insolence and anarchy 
and prodigality and shamelessness ... extolling them and calling them with fair 
names — calling violence ‘good education’, anarchy ‘freedom’, prodigality ‘mag- 
nificence’ and shamelessness ‘courage’. 


Strikingly, however, in Cra. no reference whatsoever is made to this sort 
of situation. The reason for this silence is presumably that Plato is alive to 
the difference between Hermogenes’ thesis and the Thucydidean case and 
wants to avoid any confusion between the two.'° 


2.5.2 De natura hominis and Democritus 


So far we have not identified a philosopher who can be exactly regarded as 
a supporter of Hermogenes’ thesis. In fact, something that does look like 
a genuine conventionalist pronouncement, albeit limited to a particular 


6 Pace Barney 2001: 11-13, 36-41, who holds that the Thucydidean case is crucial to understand 
what, in Plato’s view, is wrong about Hermogenes’ conventionalism. 
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case, can be found in a Hippocratic treatise, De natura hominis (dated 
around the second half of the fifth century Bc).'°’ In ch. 5 the author con- 
trasts the customary distinction among the names of the four humours — 
blood, phlegm, yellow bile and black bile — with the natural distinction 
among their characteristics: 


I say, first, that their names are distinct by custom [kat& vopov T& otvdpaTa 
Siepic8ai] and none of them has the same name as any other; further, that their 
characteristics are separate by nature [katT& uo Tas iSéa5 Kexopiobar] and nei- 
ther does phlegm resemble blood at all nor does blood resemble bile nor does bile 
resemble phlegm. 


‘The reference to the four names’ being distinct “by custom’, and not “by 
nature’, is so brisk and brief that it invites the supposition that when the 
treatise was written someone had already advanced the view that names 
are valid only ‘by custom’, and that here the author is voicing his own 
endorsement of this view and applying it to the particular case at hand.'** 

Then who was the first advocate of conventionalism in its genuine and 
general form? A possible candidate is Democritus, the first philosopher to 
be credited by our sources with a conventionalist thesis proper. Proclus, 
XVI, 6.20-7.6 (= 68 B26 DK = 129.1 Leszl) reports that 


Democritus said that names are by imposition [@éce1] and established this with 
four arguments. From homonymy: different objects are called by the same name, 
therefore the name is not by nature. From polyonymy: if different names will 
be appropriate to one and the same object, they will also be appropriate to one 
another, which is impossible [ei yap T& Sidqgopa dvoyata eri TO avTO Kal Ev 
TIPSY Wa Epapydcouor, Kal et GAANAG, Strep &SUvaTov]. Third, from the change 
of names: why did we change Aristocles’ name into ‘Plato’ and Tyrtamus’ into 
‘Theophrastus’, if names are by nature? And from the lack of similar names: why 
do we say ppoveiv from ppdvnors, but from SikaiooUvn we no longer derive any- 
thing? Therefore names are by chance and not by nature. Democritus calls the 
first argument ‘polysemic’ [ToAUonuov], the second ‘balance’ [icdppotrov], < > 
and the fourth ‘anonymous’ [vaovupov]. 


This text is too complex and difficult to be dealt with adequately here,'”’ 
so I shall limit myself to a few jottings about the content of Democritus’ 


7 See Jones 1931: xxvii—viii. 

8 Besides being very brief, the reference to the four names’ being distinct ‘by custom’ is also inci- 
dental to the argument, indeed almost gratuitous. Its presence is probably due to the fact that it 
allows the author to deploy in one go two favourites of the late fifth-century style: the antithesis 
between what is ‘by custom’ and what is ‘by nature’ and the antithesis between what concerns 
‘names’ and what concerns ‘things’ or ‘deeds’. The final statement of De arte 2 (see §3.3.3) is simi- 
larly gratuitous in its context. 

9 Text and interpretation are discussed in Ademollo 2003, on which I am here improving in some 
respects. 
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alleged arguments, their authenticity, and their relation to Cra. A gen- 
eral caveat first: Proclus is a generally unreliable doxographer, inclined, in 
particular, to read full-blown arguments into texts which in fact contain 
nothing so definite. 

The first argument, ‘from homonymy’, is a powerful one. The name 
by which Democritus dubbed it according to Proclus, however, is sus- 
pect, because the adjective toAUonyos is apparently not attested before 
the first century aD (Erot. 50.7—8 Klein). The argument has no parallel in 
our dialogue: interestingly, Plato here pays no attention to ‘homonymy’ or 
ambiguity, otherwise than in the Euthydemus (275d-278b). ‘The closest he 
gets to it is at 418e—419a, where Socrates hints at the difference between 
Séov ‘necessary and 8éov ‘binding’. At 437a he does claim that the name 
eto TUN is &upiBoAov, ‘ambiguous’, because it admits of two possible and 
incompatible etymologies; but in fact he immediately goes on to claim 
that one of the two is superior to the other. 

The second argument, ‘from polyonymy’, is hard to understand. The 
replies reported by Proclus, 7.6-13, and Ammonius, in Int. 37.28-38.16, 
suggest that the point is the following: if different names were naturally 
appropriate to one and the same object, then they would be the same 
name — which is impossible ex Aypothesi. This interpretation, first advanced 
by Luce 1969b, is strikingly confirmed if we compare Common Notion 7 
of the Euclidean Elements: ta papydlovta et’ GAANAa toa GAANAoIs Eloi, 
“Things that coincide with one another are equal to one another.’ At the 
same time this parallel obviously discredits the argument’s authenticity, at 
least in its present form. 

There might, nevertheless, be something authentic at the bottom of 
the argument; for iodppotrov, its alleged Democritean name, is alien to 
traditional linguistic terminology™' and is rather used in physical contexts 
(Phd. 109a) and figuratively (Th. 2.42.2, Arist. EN 1164b4). The argument 
might also have some connection with Cra., where Hermogenes refers 
to the lexical differences between Greek cities and between Greeks and 
barbarians (38sde), and where (as we anticipated in §1.1.1) Socrates will 
explain how one and the same thing can have different, yet equally natural 
names in different languages (389d—390a) and will assume that this may 


"e Heath’s (1926) translation. Heath suspected that Common Notion 7 might be an interpolation. 
This is not very relevant for my present purposes; the Notion is certainly known to Proclus, in 
Euc. 193.10-14, 196.1526, although there he quotes it omitting é1’ &AANAa, hence in a form less 
similar to the alleged Democritean argument. 

Caution, however, is in order, because in some Christian writers iséppotros, applied to linguis- 
tic expressions, does seem to mean ‘equivalent’: see [Did. Caec.] De trinitate 2.5.15 and Epiph. 
Ancoratus 4.5, Panarion 69.32. 
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also hold within a single language (‘Athena’ / ‘Pallas’, 406d—407c), as the 
replies reported by Proclus and Ammonius insist. 

The third argument, ‘from the change of names’, for which Proclus’ MSS 
do not report a Democritean denomination, is again a very strong one. It is 
reminiscent of Hermogenes’ claim that any individual speaker can arbitrar- 
ily change the names of things, ‘as when we change the name of our slaves’ 
(384d); and you will remember that commenting on that claim Proclus 
(xxx, 10.23-6) ascribes to Hermogenes essentially the same argument. 
Strictly speaking, however, neither this coincidence nor the fact that the 
two examples adduced in the text (the names ‘Plato’ and “Theophrastus’) 
must be post-Democritean prove that the argument is a Proclan forgery. 

The fourth argument, ‘from the lack of similar names’, is certainly spuri- 
ous, because it is shaped by two post-Democritean influences: Aristotle’s 
treatment of paronymy at Cat. 8.10a27—bi1 and the grammatical debate 
on analogy in the Hellenistic and Roman age (cf. Var. L. 854, 57, 61; 
S.E. M. 1.199, 216-17). Nevertheless, the argument’s alleged name, 
vevupov, might well be authentic; for it is a pretty rare term, attested 
only in poetry (e.g. Hom. Od. 13.239, Aesch. Pers. 1003, Soph. El. 1084, 
AP 7.17)" and in related exegetical literature, hence not a term which 
Proclus or another late author would naturally use, let alone ascribe to 
Democritus. Of course it is difficult to reconstruct the context in which 
this term originally occurred. Perhaps Democritus made a point about the 
way in which hitherto nameless things receive a name first: any such thing 
bears the name that happens to be imposed on it, whatever it is." This 
might have a connection with Hermogenes’ thesis, where (Hz) advanced 
arbitrary (individual) imposition as an argument in support of (H1)’s advo- 
cacy of convention and agreement: 384d ‘For it seems to me that, whatever 
name one imposes on something, this is its correct name.’ 

So there might be an authentic kernel in Proclus’ report, spurious 
though several details may be; and this kernel might have something to 
do with the nature/convention debate as it is presented in Cra. Now it so 
happens that several passages in the etymologies of C7va. appear to pre- 
suppose knowledge of Democritean doctrines (see §§5.3.1-3). Such corre- 
spondences lend some solid ground to the hypothesis that there might be 
some relation between Hermogenes and Democritus. But whether this is 
actually the case, and, if so, what exactly the relation is, remains beyond 
our ken. 


"= Cf. the variant spelling veovupvos: e.g. Hom. //. 12.70, Hes. Op. 154, Pi. O. 10.51. 
"3 Cf. Barnes 1982: 168. 


CHAPTER 3 


Naturalism defended (386e—390¢) 


In chapter 2 I analysed Socrates’ first reactions to Hermogenes’ thesis and 
argued that down to 386d2, where the rejection of Protagoras’ relativist 
doctrine is accomplished, Socrates displays no hostile attitude towards 
conventionalism. In the sequel, however, what might have seemed just an 
inquiry into Hermogenes’ attitude to Protagoras turns out to have been 
also, at the same time, the first step of a long and complex defence of nat- 
uralism and attack on conventionalism, which will end in 390de with the 
conclusion that Cratylus is right and Hermogenes is wrong. Our next task 
is to explore the structure, content and purpose of the arguments which 
Socrates advances here. 


3.1 FIRST ARGUMENT: THE NATURALNESS 
OF ACTIONS (386E-—387D) 


3.1.1 The naturalness of actions. Cutting and burning (386e—387b) 


Socrates’ next and crucial step is to argue that actions have an objective 
nature: 


so. Could it then be the case that the objects themselves [avté] have such a 
nature, while the actions belonging to them [ai 52 ted€e1s adTév] aren’t in 
the same condition? Or aren’t these too, I say actions, one kind of beings [év 
TL E1505 Tév SvTov]? 

HE. Ofcourse they are too. 

so. Therefore actions too are performed according to their nature, not according 
to our judgement [katé Thv abTav dpa pvow Kal ai Ted&eIs TEdTTOVTAL, 
ov KaT& TH hueTtépav SdEav]. (386e6—387a2) 


Essentially, I take Socrates to be simply arguing, in accordance with the 
conclusion of Protagoras’ refutation (386de), that actions have an objective 
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nature because everything does.’ But this is compatible with more than 
one analysis of the inference’s details. 

Here is a first stab. In the previous lines, according to the interpretation 
set forth in §2.4.3, Socrates has just ascribed an objective nature to ‘the 
objects’ (t& reéypata) quite generally. Now he exploits the ambiguity 
of the term ‘objects’ and takes it to mean, specifically, objects as opposed to 
actions (cf. clo Tp&Els ... TEP! TA TIPGyYaTa).” So at e6—7 he asks — clearly 
suggesting a negative answer — whether it could be the case that objects 
have an objective nature while actions do not. Then, in order to back up 
the suggestion that actions too have an objective nature, he remarks that 
actions too, sc. like objects, are ‘one kind of beings’ (e7—8). Thereby he 
hints at the following syllogism: 


All beings have an objective nature; 
Actions are one kind of beings; 
‘Therefore actions have an objective nature. 


This talk of ‘beings’ seems to replace the generic talk of ‘objects’ at d8-e4,’ 
now that the phrase t& tedypyata has acquired a specific meaning.‘ 

This analysis has left open the question of the phrase ai ... tpd€ers 
avtév (e6—-7), for which I have borrowed from Sedley 2003: 56-8 the 
translation ‘the actions belonging to them’. Socrates’ treatment of the 
ensuing examples rules out the apparently obvious interpretation ‘their 


' Cf. Ackrill 1994: 38. 

> For this contrast between tp&ypa and Trpa&éis cf. e.g. Sph. 262e. 

3 T& Tpdypata interchangeable with t& dvta: 383a4—5 + 390d11—e1, 385e4—5 + 386a2 (most relevant 
here), 387a2-3 + ci, 411b, 420c, 435d—436b, 438c—439a, 440cd (featuring also t& yptyata); Phd. 
99de; etc. Those in the know call this sort of phenomenon Synonymenwechsel: cf. the examples in 
Lapini 1997: 81. 

+ Sedley 2003: 56-7 and n.15 proposes a completely different reconstruction. In his view, at e6—7 
Socrates’ point is not that actions have an objective nature because everything does; the point, 
to be fully explained by way of example at 387A, is rather that ‘if X has its own nature, then any 
action which is a way of dealing with X has its own nature ... Actions ... get their own nature 
derivatively from the things in relation to which the agent acts’. This interpretation is confronted 
with three difficulties. (i) The ar—2 conclusion, ‘therefore actions too are performed according to 
their nature, not according to our judgement’, does not have conditional form and seems unre- 
stricted. (ii) The cutting example does not take into account the object’s nature, which comes into 
question only with the burning example: see text below. (iii) Sedley’s interpretation entails that 
the e7—8 question, ‘Aren’t actions too one kind of beings?’ does not amount to the minor premiss 
of the syllogism I have reconstructed in the main text; the point of e7—8 is rather ‘to establish that, 
since actions are évta, “things that there are”, they have their own “being” (oUoia), and hence can 
be included under the description of things with their own nature as having that nature “not rela- 
tive to us ... but having an intrinsic natural relation to their own being (ovoia)’ (cf. Stallbaum 48). 
Thereby Sedley seems to make e7—8 into another, independent argument for the thesis that actions 
have an objective nature — and a bad argument at that. For from the mere fact that actions are 
évta it follows that they have an ovoia, not that they have an objective ovcia: witness 385e, where 
Socrates asked whether t& dvto are such that their oUoia is private to everyone. 
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actions’, i.e. ‘the actions they perform’, and suggests rather that the mean- 
ing should be ‘the actions concerning them’ (cf. cro), i.e. ‘the actions per- 
formed on them’. But the genitive avtév is a very odd way of expressing 
this.° So it may be worthwhile to consider an alternative construal, which 
consists in taking avtév as a partitive genitive: ‘those among them which 
are actions.’ On this construal, Socrates does not trade on the ambiguity 
of T& treé&ypata, which still retains its generic meaning, and explicitly 
presents actions as included among ‘objects’. If he also says that actions are 
‘one kind of beings’ (e7—8), this may be just an innocent terminological 
variation like those cited in n.3, or it may be due to the fact that at 387cd 
Socrates is in any case going to reserve ted&yyata for the objects of the 
actions. 

However that may be, the purport of Socrates’ point about actions is 
rather vague: how exactly is the talk of a ‘nature’ of actions to be under- 
stood? There are certain ambiguities lurking here, which will prove crucial 
as the argument goes on. For the moment let us read on. Socrates gives the 
example of the action of cutting something: 


(so.) E.g., if we try to cut some of the beings [é&v Ti étriyeiptyowpev Tyeis TOV 
dvtov Tépvelv], shall we cut each one as we want and with that with which 
we want [os dv fets BouAwpeta Koi © dv BouAnsdyev]; or rather, if we 
want to cut each thing according to the nature of cutting and being cut 
and with that with which it is natural [@&v pév KaT& Thy PUOW BouANnPapev 
ExaoTov Téuvelv TOU Téuvel TE Kal TéuveoGar Kal © TréquKe], then we'll cut 
and achieve something [reyotyév te Kal TAZov T1 fiv goton] and do this 
correctly [6963s], whereas if we want to do it against nature [Tapé& @vow], 
then we'll make a mistake and get nothing done [é€apaptnodpueté te Kai 
oudév TIPagouev]? 

HE. This is how it seems to me. (387a2—b1) 


Socrates here seems to be claiming, quite reasonably, that cutting some- 
thing is a definite action, different from, say, tearing or breaking some- 
thing; and that, therefore, for a particular action to count as an instance of 
cutting something, it must necessarily be performed in a certain way and 
with a certain kind of tool, which are somehow determined by the nature 
of the action itself. 


> Pace Méridier 54-5 n.3, in what follows there is no question of actions performed dy objects: 
cf. n.11. 

® Cf. perhaps Th. 2.79.1 Tf Ta&v TAatoidv étiotpateia, ‘the expedition against the Plataeans’. 

7 Cf. Tht. 157a To Troiotv ... Kai TO TAOYoV avTav, Th. 4.126.3 Tois MaxeSdow attav, and KG 
1337-8. If neither construal of avtév seems acceptable we might consider correcting it into 
avtois: ‘in the same way as they are’. 
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There are two points which it is important to make about these lines. 
First, we must be clear that Socrates, insofar as he contrasts the case where 
‘we'll cut something and achieve something and do this correctly’ with 
the case where ‘we’ll make a mistake and get nothing done’ (a7—9), limits 
himself to the basic, radical alternative between succeeding and not succeed- 
ing in cutting something. The expression ‘we'll do this correctly’ (a7-8) 
means, in this context, ‘we'll do this successfully’, ‘we'll succeed in doing 
this’; the adverb ‘correctly’ is, strictly speaking, redundant, exactly like the 
adjective ‘correct’ in the phrase ‘the correct name of X’, in accordance with 
the Redundancy Conception of correctness which is operating in Cra. 
(see §[.1.1). Thus Socrates does not mention (although he does not exclude 
either) the existence of a scale of better and worse ways of cutting some- 
thing. This idea — with which Plato is obviously familiar* — will receive no 
consideration in any of Socrates’ subsequent arguments in favour of nat- 
uralism, as we shall see in due course, and will finally surface only much 
later in the dialogue, in the course of Socrates’ discussion with Cratylus 
(429a). 

‘The second point to be made concerns the level of generality of the con- 
ditions of the action’s success. Consider Socrates’ reference to ‘the nature 
of cutting and being cut’ (as—6). Thereby Socrates seems to refer to the 
generic nature of cutting and being cut, i.e. what it is for X to cut Yand for 
Y to be cut by X quite generally. He is rightly assuming that there is a very 
close relationship between the two; in effect, it is obvious that the condi- 
tions for X to cut Yare met if and only if the conditions for Y to be cut by 
X are also met. Then consider a6—7 ‘with that with which it is natural’, sc. 
to cut and to be cut. This is how I, like most translators, understand the 
Greek  trépuxe, taking the verb as impersonal.’ In the present context 
this construal is required by the previous mention of ‘the nature of cutting 
and being cut’. Theoretically, however, tépuxe might also have a definite 
subject, i.e. ‘each thing’ (a4); the meaning would then be ‘with that with 
which it is natural for each thing’, sc. to cut and to be cut, and this would 
introduce into Socrates’ claims a new element, i.e. the idea of the nature of 
the object involved. See what happens in the next example: 


so. Hence also if we try to burn something, we must not burn it according to 
any old judgement, but according to the right one; and this is as it is natural 


* Cf. R. 352e-353a: although you could cut a vine-branch with a knife and a carver and many other 
tools, with none would you cut it as finely (ow KaAés) as with the pruning hook that has been 
made for this purpose. This is therefore the pruning hook’s function: for the function of each 
thing is what can be done either only or most finely (kéAMota) with it. 

9 Cfe.g. Ti. 81e, Dem. 14.30, X. Cyn. 6.15. 
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for each thing to be burnt and to burn it, and with that with which it is nat- 
ural [f étrequxer Exaotov Kkeo Gad Te Kal Kael Kal o éTrEQUKEI]?"° 

HE. It isso. 

so. Hence this holds of the other cases too? 

HE. Certainly. (387b2—7) 


Socrates started out with the alternative between cutting something 
according to the generic nature of cutting something and altogether fail- 
ing to cut it. But now, as the position of ‘each thing’ (b4)" shows, he has 
seamlessly moved to the alternative between burning something accord- 
ing to that thing’s specific nature and altogether failing to burn it. This new 
formulation seems more complete than the previous one, which identified 
necessary but not sufficient conditions for the action’s success: if you have 
to cut a tree, using a butter knife will not help, although a butter knife is a 
tool for cutting and you use it in the appropriate way. So the object's own 
nature must also be taken into account. 

Let me try to bring out more clearly and rigorously the difference 
between Socrates’ treatment of cutting and his treatment of burning. His 
claims about cutting could be seen as instantiating the following schema: 


(A) AR Vx Vy (x performs ® on y > x bears R to y), 


where R is a complex relation which compendiously corresponds to 
Socrates’ reference to the way in which, and the tool with which, it is nat- 
ural to perform the action ®. Socrates’ claims on burning could instead be 
seen as instantiating a different schema: 


(B) Vy dR Vx (x performs ® on y > x bears R to 9). 


A final note on cutting and burning. The association between these 
two actions can hardly be accidental, given that cutting and burning are 
two constantly associated surgical practices: see Grg. 456b, 479a; R. 406d; 
Heracl. 22 B58 DK; Aesch. Ag. 849; etc. Here Socrates is certainly employ- 
ing both verbs with an eye to their technical use, thereby reinforcing his 


Here at b4 and at 389a7—8, bro—ct, c6, in place of éreUxel (literally ‘it was natural’) some editors, 
with the partial support of some secondary MSS, print trépuxe (‘it és natural’), which occurred 
at a7 and will return at cr and d4. But ée@uxer is certainly sound and must probably be under- 
stood as equivalent to a sort of timeless present: cf. Tht. 156a 16 T&v Kivnors fv and perhaps also 
the Aristotelian T6 ti Hy eivor, and read Alex. Aphr. in Top. 42.4-8. De Vries’s (1955: 292-3) alter- 
native suggestion that ée@uxer is rather like a retrospective imperfect (like cro fv and perhaps 
dio—388a2 ée1, see n.26), looking back to a7 tepUxe, is less convincing, because the connec- 
tion with a7 would be loose and because it seems difficult to explain in the same way the 389ac 
occurrences. 

éxaotov is subject of kkeoGan but object of Kéev, not subject of both verbs as some interpreters 
believe: cf. 387c1-2, d4—s. 
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claim that an action must be performed in a natural way, and indeed hint- 
ing at the notion of art, which the argument is to introduce later on. Since, 
however, in the text the object of ‘cutting’ and “burning? is a very generic 
‘some of the beings’ or just ‘something’ (cf. Grg. 476c), the generic mean- 
ing of both verbs seems to remain dominant. 


3.1.2 Speaking (387bc) 


Now Socrates takes an important step in this analogical argument by 
shifting to the linguistic field: 


so. Speaking [16 Aéyeiv] too is one among actions, isn’t it? 

HE. Yes. 

so. So will one speak correctly, if one speaks as one thinks one ought to [A &v 
To Soxf} AekTéov elvan, TAUTH Aéyoov Spbdds AEE]? Or rather, if one speaks as 
it is natural to speak of the objects, and for them to be spoken of, and with 
that with which it is natural [f tépuKe T& TEdyYaTo Aéyel TE Kal Aéyeobat 
Kai ], then one’ll achieve something and speak, otherwise one’ll make a 
mistake and get nothing done [€€apapthoetai te Kal oUSEév Troe]? 

HE. I think it is as you say. (387b8—cs) 


What does Aéyew mean here? Since in the 385bd passage about truth and 
falsity the Adyos was the declarative sentence (see §2.2.1), and Aéyeiv meant 
‘speaking’ in the very special sense of stating or asserting, here the verb is 
likely to have the same meaning. Aéyew T& Tedyyata will then mean 
‘to speak of the objects’ in the sense of saying or stating something about 
them.” 

‘The words ‘as it is natural to speak of the objects, and for them to be spo- 
ken of, and with that with which it is natural’ (c1—2) are crucially ambigu- 
ous between two possible interpretations. (a) Socrates may be claiming 
that, if you are to speak of something quite generally, you must conform 
to the way in which, and use the tool with which, it is natural to speak of 
anything; otherwise you will not speak of anything at all. Then he is talk- 
ing about the generic nature of the activity of speaking of something, and 
his claims, like those about cutting, instantiate schema (A) of the two we 
distinguished in §3.1.1. (b) Alternatively, Socrates may be claiming that, 
if you are to speak of something, you must conform to the way in which, 
and use the tool with which, it is natural to speak of that thing; other- 
wise you will not speak of that thing — and pro tanto you will not speak 
of anything — at all. Then his claims involve a reference to the nature of 


= On Aéyeiv + acc. meaning ‘to speak/say of something’ see ch. 2 n.30. 
Y g P y g 
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each thing spoken of and, like the earlier ones about burning, instantiate 
schema (B).” 

It seems clear that we are meant to choose (b) over (a), in the first 
instance at least, as an interpretation of what Socrates says. For the burn- 
ing example comes immediately before our lines and is therefore closer 
than the cutting example; and the reference to the specific nature of the 
object spoken of makes (b) closer to Cratylus’ thesis, which is about to be 
at stake in the ensuing lines about naming (387cd) and is what Socrates 
will in the end aver he has demonstrated (390de). 

This choice has relevant philosophical consequences. If we adopted (a), 
Socrates’ claims would turn out to be quite reasonable. Speaking, by its 
very nature, is done with sentences, not knives or drills. Furthermore, 
there seem some natural constraints upon the ways in which we can put 
words together to speak of something. E.g., if you want to say something 
about Callias, expressions like “Callias is an often’ or ‘Callias are the’ will 
not do, because they are not grammatical sentences, whereas expressions 
like ‘Callias is white’ or ‘Callias walks’ are all right. And however you may 
want to spell out this distinction between grammatical and ungrammat- 
ical sentences, it seems reasonable to hold that there is something objective 
and natural at the bottom of it. 

By contrast, Socrates’ claims are much more problematic on interpret- 
ation (b). What should be meant by the claim that to speak of something 
you must necessarily speak of it in the way and with the tool which are 
appropriate to its own nature, otherwise you will not speak of that thing 
at all? Here is one likely answer (for which cf. Denyer 1991: 70): you must 
speak of something by describing it as it really is, ascribing to it features it 
does possess — in other words, saying something true of it. Of course this 
is utterly mistaken as a philosophical thesis, because it is perfectly possible 
to speak of something while saying something false of it. Socrates is appar- 
ently not alive to the peculiarity of that very special sort of action which is 
making a statement. More precisely, the difference he seems to miss is the 
following. Such actions as cutting or burning are, as it were, one-valued, 
because you either succeed in performing them or altogether fail to per- 
form them; making a statement is instead two-valued, because the success 
case falls into two subcases, one where the statement is true and another 
where the statement is false, which belong together as against the failure 


8 Either way, Socrates does not say that ‘speaking can be done ... well or badly’ or that ‘speaking 
can be done naturally and correctly ... or unnaturally and incorrectly’ (Sedley 2003: 57, 59). Here 
as with the other actions, the antithesis is the radical one between success and failure in perform- 
ing the action; in the latter case the action is not performed at all. 
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case, where you altogether fail to make a statement. Granted, in the case 
of cutting and burning too the success case admits of a further distinction, 
as we saw in §3.1.1: the action may be performed better or worse. But this 
does not make Socrates’ present claims any more acceptable. Cutting or 
burning something well (or badly) comes in a continuous scale of degrees, 
whereas there are exactly two kinds of statement, the true and the false, 
as we should know since 385b. Furthermore, what Socrates said of cut- 
ting and burning was in fact compatible with there being better and worse 
ways of cutting and burning, whereas what he is saying now seems incom- 
patible with there being false statements. 

So interpretation (b) seems to make Socrates guilty of a serious philo- 
sophical confusion between the conditions for speaking of something and 
the conditions for speaking of it truly. This confusion plays a crucial role 
in the sophistical arguments designed to prove the thesis that false speak- 
ing and contradiction are impossible, which Plato discusses several times 
in his works.“ In particular, in our very dialogue Socrates will suggest 
that Cratylus’ linguistic naturalism somehow entails that false speaking 
is impossible, and after Cratylus has tried to support this consequence by 
recourse to a stock argument, Socrates will refute him (429b—431c). 

What I have been saying so far has a very important consequence. If 
Socrates is, as a matter of fact, holding that to speak of something you 
must speak of it truly, and hence that it is impossible to speak falsely, then 
Plato cannot mean what Socrates says. We must suppose that here Plato 
is deliberately making Socrates hold a mistaken view, which he will later 
make him reject. This should cause us no surprise. Bear in mind that we 
are inside the first of a series of arguments in defence of naturalism, which 
will eventually lead Socrates to the conclusion that “Cratylus tells the truth 
when he says that names belong to the objects by nature’ (390de) — a con- 
clusion which Socrates will at least partially reject at the end of the day, 
when he acknowledges that convention plays a part in the correctness of 
names (435ac). Therefore on any interpretation of the dialogue Plato, the 
dialogue’s author, must know that something is wrong with the arguments 
for naturalism he has Socrates, the character, put forward. This is all the 
more so on my own interpretation, on which Plato actually believes that 
the correctness of names is entirely conventional (see §8.1.5). 

All this fits in very well with a general way of reading Plato, to which 
I am sympathetic, according to which Plato exploits the dialogue form 
to invite his readers to engage actively in the discussion, as if they were 


4 Cf. §§2.2.5, 7.2.2, 7-2-4. 
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present to it, by assessing the theses and arguments presented and think- 
ing out for themselves the philosophical problems at stake.’ To quote 
Grote’s (1888: 111.333) words, “The Platonic dialogues require, in order to 
produce their effect, a supplementary responsive force, and a strong effect- 
ive reaction, from the individual reason of the reader.’ This strategy can be 
seen at work in several early dialogues and in works like the Euthydemus, 
the Parmenides and the Theaetetus. As we read on we shall see how it oper- 
ates in the remainder of the present argument and of the whole dialogue; 
for the moment we can suppose that Plato expects us, the readers, to criti- 
cize Socrates’ claims on speaking as we have just done and to appreciate 
how different it would be if (a), instead of (b), represented what Socrates 
means. 


3.1.3 Naming (387cd) 


Then Socrates moves on from sentences to names. He introduces the 
action of naming as a ‘part’ of that of speaking:"° 


so. Hence naming is a part of speaking [tot Aéyew pdpiov 16 dvopdZerv]? For it 
is, I think, by naming that people speak sentences [6voydZovtes’” yap Trou 
Aéyouol Tous Adyous]. 

HE. Of course. (387c6-8) 


Socrates’ question seems so obscure to Proclus that he dwells at length 
(XLV, 14.10-30) on its explanation. The construal he suggests first is the 
right one. We saw already in §3.1.2 that it is reasonable to see a connec- 
tion between the Aéyerv of these lines and the Adyos of 385bd; and surely 
dvoudlew (naming) is here said to be a pdpiov (part) of Aéyei in the same 
sense in which the dvoya (name) was there said to be a ydpiov of Adyos. So 
it is confirmed that Aéyew is speaking in the sense of stating or asserting; 
and naming is a part of speaking in the sense that “Speaking is a complex 
action, one ingredient of which is naming (i.e. using names), since it is 
by using names as building blocks that people speak sentences.’ * Indeed, 
as at 385bd it was tempting to ascribe to Socrates the view that a// the 


See e.g. Frede 1992a and Burnyeat 2000b. 

According to Schofield 1972, 385b2—d1 should be read exactly here, between 387c5 and c6: see 
§2.2.5. 

7 dvoudovtes is the reading of 88, adopted by all editors except Burnet; T has Koi S10ovoydCovtes, 
whence Burnet draws S10voudCovtes, whose meaning however (‘to distribute names, distinguish 
things by names’ at P/t. 263d) seems not to fit in well with the present context. 

Schofield 1972: 249. Cf. Ackrill 1994: 41, Sedley 2003: 59 and n.1g. A different, mistaken inter- 
pretation, which coincides with the third mentioned by Proclus, is advanced by Fowler and 
Meéridier: ‘naming is a part of speaking, for in naming ... people utter speech’. 


a 


& 
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‘smallest’ parts of Adyos are dvouarTa, so here it is tempting to understand 
that the making of a statement consists on/y of several acts of naming, con- 
nected to each other in some way which is not specified. 

We can now see how Socrates goes on. First come two resumptive 
premisses: 


so. Hence naming too isa sort of action, given that speaking too is, as we saw, a 
sort of action concerning the objects? 

HE. Yes. 

so. And actions appeared to us not to be relative to us, but to have some proper 
nature of their own? 

HE. Itis so. (387c9—d3) 


Then the conclusion: 


so. Hence one must also name the objects as it is natural to name them and 
for them to be named and with that with which it is natural [6vopaotéov 7 
TTEQUKE TA TIPGYHATaA dvouadlew TE Kal Ovonaleo Gar Kal co], NOt as we want 
[KAN ovyx f dv TyEIs BouANPdpev], if there is to be any consistency with 
our previous agreements? And so we would achieve something and name, 
otherwise we wouldn’t [ottw pév dv TAgov TI Troloivev Kol dvopcColpev, 
GAAS SE OU]? 

HE. So it seems to me. (387d 4-9) 


Socrates’ claims here present the same ambiguity as the earlier ones about 
speaking. Socrates might be following schema (A), as in the cutting 
example and in interpretation (a) of the speaking example, and making 
just the very general point that, if you are to name something, you must 
conform to the way in which, and use the kind of tool with which, it is 
natural to name anything; otherwise you will not name anything at all. 
E.g., to name something you must produce a string of written marks or 
vocal sounds, this string must refer to something, and you must produce 
it with the intention of referring to something; if any of these conditions is 
not satisfied your act does not count as an instance of your naming some- 
thing. This would no doubt be a sensible point to make, but it is clearly 
not what Socrates primarily means here. Clearly the two alternatives he is 
contrasting are meant to correspond respectively to Cratylus’ naturalist 
thesis about names and to Hermogenes’ conventionalist one.*° Therefore 
the nature of each thing named is in question, and what Socrates primarily 
means is an instance of schema (B), as in the burning example and in the 
speaking example, interpretation (b). If you are to name something, you 


% See §3.1.1.  *° Pace Ketchum 1979: 136, Ackrill 1994: 40. 
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cannot name it ‘as you want’, as Hermogenes holds; you must name it in 
the way in which, and with the tool (i.e. the name) with which, it is nat- 
ural to name that thing, as Cratylus holds, otherwise you will not name 
it — and pro tanto you will not name anything — at all.” 

So interpreted, Socrates’ argument is fallacious, because from the true 
premiss that actions have an objective nature of their own it draws the 
false Cratylan conclusion that each thing can be named only in accord- 
ance with its nature. The fallacy seems to lie in the indiscriminate move 
from the idea of a generic naturalness of actions to the idea of an object- 
dependent naturalness: from schema (A) to schema (B). This move is 
admissible in some cases, like cutting and burning, but not in others, like 
speaking and naming. You can’t cut a tree with a butter knife; but you can 
call it “butter knife’ — provided you have previously made the appropriate 
convention. 

So far so good. Things, however, might be more complicated than that. 
Perhaps it is not just that Socrates, misled by the analogy with cutting and 
burning, inadvertently slips from schema (A) to schema (B) also as regards 
stating and naming. For there seems to be some sense in which schema (B) 
does, after all, apply to naming; and identifying such a sense, or senses, 
might contribute to explaining why Socrates goes astray or even constitute 
a positive lesson which we are expected to derive from the argument upon 
reflection. 

To start with, note that at 387d Socrates does not explicitly claim that 
what is natural about the act of naming has to do with the name’s etymol- 
ogy. Of course Socrates’ 384c guess about what Cratylus might have meant 
in denying that “‘Hermogenes’ is Hermogenes’ name, and our advance 
knowledge of the discussion’s further developments, press us to assume 
that this is so; and the assumption may well be right as far as Socrates 
himself is concerned. But the fact remains that what he says is very generic 
and might admit of different interpretations. 

One alternative interpretation might focus on the relation between a 
general term (or common name, as tradition has it) and each of the particu- 
lars it is true of, whose set constitutes its extension — the relation between, 
say, ‘human being’ and Callias. Plato does not use different terminology 


* Contrast Baxter (1992: 40): ‘Socrates ... is able to accept that bits of speech that refer yet fail to 
describe adequately or at all are still names; the very analogies he uses, crafts in which there are 
good, bad and indifferent practitioners, show that a like scale of achievement in naming is to 
be assumed.’ At this stage Socrates says nothing like that; throughout the argument (see already 
§§3.1.1, 3.1.2 and n.13, 3.4.3 and n.103) he concentrates on the radical antithesis between the nat- 
ural, successful performance and the unnatural, arbitrary, unsuccessful one. 
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to distinguish between a general term’s referring to a certain kind or form 
(‘human being’ refers to the human being) and its having a certain exten- 
sion, i.e. being true of certain particulars (“human being’ is true of Callias). 
He says that a general term is a name both of the form it refers to (human 
being’ ames the human being) and of the particulars in its extension 
(‘human being’ names Callias).** Now, if you are to ‘name’ a given particu- 
lar (e.g. Callias) by means of a general term, obviously you shall succeed 
only if you use a term (e.g. ‘human’, ‘white’, ‘Athenian’, ‘wealthy’ etc.) that 
connotes one of the particular’s properties and hence a part of its nature, 
broadly understood. In this sense it is perfectly right to say that ‘one must 
name as it is natural to name the objects and for them to be named and 
with that with which it is natural, but not as we want’ and again this is 
perfectly compatible with Hermogenes’ conventionalism.” 

The relevance of this way of reading Socrates’ conclusion is brought out 
by two later passages. One is 393b—394a, where Socrates claims, among 
other things, that things must be called by names (general terms) cor- 
responding to the kind they naturally belong to: the offspring of a horse 
must be called ‘horse’; but if a horse begets a calf, which is the natural off- 
spring of an ox, it must not be called ‘colt’ but ‘calf’. The other passage 
is 430a—431c, where Socrates defends the possibility of applying names to 
things incorrectly or falsely by describing a case in which what is actu- 
ally at stake is the application of general terms to particular things (in his 
example, the application either of the term ‘man’ or of the term ‘woman’ 
to an individual man). 

Anyway, according to one, superficial level of reading, at 387d we reach 
the conclusion of a first argument against Hermogenes, which has been 
unfolding since the discussion of the relations between Hermogenes’ 
and Protagoras’ theses at 385e ff. This is clearly what Socrates thinks he 
is doing; and it is also Proclus’ view (xLvI, 15.1-26; cf. XLVIII, 16.25-6). 
Socrates, however, does not yet claim that Hermogenes’ admissions are 
incompatible with his conventionalist theory; he rather moves on to a new 
argument. Let us follow him. 


» Phd. 78e, Ti. 52a: particulars are 6yavupe to (i.e. have the same name as) the forms. Phd. 102b, 
Prm. 130e: particulars have the étravuyta of (i.e. are named after) the forms they participate in. 
R. 596b: we posit one form trepi Exacta T& TOAAG, ois TaUTOV Svoua ETrIpépouev (‘for each plur- 
ality of things to which we apply the same name’; see ch. 9 n.47). Sph. 251ab: saying of a particular 
human being (see Frede 1967: 62 and Crivelli, forthcoming) that he is human, is good, has a cer- 
tain colour, shape and size, etc., amounts to calling him ToAAois évdyaor (‘by several names’). 
Cf. Gaiser 1974: 34-5. 

4 Cf. Gold 1978: 240-1. 
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3.2 SECOND ARGUMENT: THE FUNCTION OF NAMES 
(387D—388c) 


3.2.1 Names as instruments (387d—388c) 


Socrates starts off his second argument by questioning Hermogenes about 
the instrument with which each activity is performed: 


so. Come on now [®épe 81]:% what one has to cut one has to cut, we say, with 
something [6 @5e1 téyveiv, 25€1 To, payév, Téuverv]?*° 

HE. Yes. 

so. And what one has to pin-beat [kepxiZetv]*” one has to pin-beat with some- 
thing? And what one has to drill one has to drill with something? 

HE. Ofcourse. 

so. And what one has to name one has to name with something? 

HE. Itisso. 

so. And what was that with which one has to drill? 

HE. Adrill. 

so. And what was that with which one has to pin-beat? 

HE. A pin-beater [kepxis]. 

so. And what was that with which one has to name? 

HE. Aname. 

so. Right. Therefore the name too is an instrument [dpyavov &pa Ti ZoT1 Kal TO 
dvopa]. (387d10—388a8). 


Having thus got Hermogenes to agree that the name too is a kind of instru- 
ment, Socrates introduces the notion of the function of each instrument: 


so. Then if I asked: “What kind of instrument is the pin-beater?’, you would 
answer: “That with which we pin-beat’,, wouldn’t you? 

HE. Yes. 

so. And what do we do when we pin-beat? We separate [Siaxpivopev] the weft 
and the warp which are confused, don’t we? 


HE. Yes. 
so. Then you'll be able to answer in the same way as regards a drill and the other 
instruments? 


HE. Of course. (388a10—b6) 


2 


@épe 87) (387d10) confirms that a new argument is beginning. See §2.2.1 on the use of this phrase 
and 761 87 as signposts. 

Here at 387d10 and at e1—4, 388a2 the imperfect #5¢1, which I have rendered as if it were a present, 
is probably retrospective: ‘respicit ad superiorem disputationem [387ad], qua docebat unamquam- 
que actionem et rei naturae accommodatam esse debere et idoneis instrumentis fieri’ (Stallbaum 
50-1, my italics). 

7 On my translation of kepxilew and Kepxis see below. 


ny 
a 
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The xepxis is the tool for kepxiZev. These two terms are usually translated 
‘shuttle’ (Italian ‘spola’, French ‘navette’, etc.) and ‘to weave’ (‘tessere’, 
‘tisser’ etc.) respectively. But both translations are mistaken, as archae- 
ologists have long been aware and students of Plato are curiously loath 
to acknowledge. Both here and at Sp. 226bc and Plt. 282bc** Plato says 
that in KepKiCeiv we somehow separate threads from each other. This is 
confirmed by Aristotle, P/. 243b3-9, who claims that the Képxiois is 
a kind of ‘pushing apart’ and of separation (S1&xKpio1s), and also by a 
couple of Hellenistic epigrams (AP 6.288, 174, respectively by Leonidas 
of Tarentum and Antipater of Sidon). By contrast, at Plt. 283ab Plato 
says that weaving (Upaiveiv) consists in intertwining warp and weft so as 
to produce a web. Hence xepxilev cannot be weaving, in these texts at 
least, and the kepxis cannot be a shuttle, i.e. the tool which carries the 
weft thread across between the warp threads.” Rather, the xepxis has 
been identified as a pin-beater, i.e. a tool whose sharp tip was used to 
beat up the weft into place and to separate the warp threads from each 
other (see Fig. 1).° 

In my translation I have accepted this view and have done so to the 
point of rendering Kepxilew by means of the catachrestic ‘pin-beat’, in 
order to mirror the etymological connection with xepxis. A few doubts, 
however, remain. (i) Our passage and the other sources agreeing with it 
do not mention beating up the weft as part of the job of a xepxis. Indeed, 
Aristotle contrasts the képxiois, as a kind of ‘pushing apart’ and separation, 
with the om&@nors, i.e. the action of beating up the weft by means of the 
otr&8n or ‘sword-beater’, which is instead a kind of ‘pushing together’ and 


** In the Plz. passage the Stranger claims that 16 pév SavtiKov Kal 1 THs KepKLOTIKijs fulou ‘and all 
those activities that set apart from each other things that are combined’ belong to the separating 
craft (S1axpitixt}) and thus constitute one segment of the wool-working craft. I doubt whether 
the Greek phrase means ‘Carding and one half of the craft of the xepxis’ (so Campbell 1867 and 
Rowe 1995), which would imply that there is another, unmentioned half of the craft of the xepxis. 
The meaning, I submit, should rather be ‘the Aalf[i.e. the segment of the wool-working craft] that 
contains carding and the craft of the kepxis’. Thus the whole craft of the xepxis would be included 
in the separating craft, as Cra. and Sph. suggest. 

9 At 388c Socrates is going to claim that the xepxis is a weaving (SpavtiKdv) tool, used by a weav- 
ing expert (SpavtiKkds) or weaver (SpdvTqs). But this need not be an argument for interpreting 
kepkilei as weaving: see §3.3.1. 

%° See Landercy 1933, Crowfoot 1936-7: 44-6 and Barber 1991: 273-4 (and more generally 260-76 
on all Greek loom terminology). This identification also agrees with another feature which the 
sources ascribe to the xepxis, i.e. its producing a sound (indeed, a melodious sound: Soph. 7*GF 
595, 890; Ar. Ran. 1316; AP 6.174; etc.). This is hard to reconcile with the view that the kepxis is the 
tool which introduces the weft between the warp threads; but it is appropriate to the pin-beater, 
which can be ‘run rapidly along the threads’ and thereby produce a ‘soft succession of plucking 
sounds’ (Crowfoot 1936-7: 45; she also suggests an explanation of why such sounds are described 
as melodious). 
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Fig. 1. Attic black-figure terracotta lekythos (oil flask), attributed to the Amasis Painter, 
roughly mid sixth century Bc. New York, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Fletcher 
Fund, 1931 (31.11.10). Image © The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


The woman on the left is beating up into place, by means of a slender rod which is 
presumably the xepxis or pin-beater, the weft that has already been passed through the 
warp. Close to the hand of the woman on the right (whose job is presumably to open 
among the warp threads the ‘shed’ where the weft must pass), stuck amidst the warp 
threads, is the spool or shuttle, which carries the weft across the warp. (See Crowfoot 
1936-7: 42-4, von Bothmer 1985: 185-7.) 


combination. (ii) In our passage Socrates says that by means of the xepxis 
‘we separate the weft and the warp which are confused’, whereas the schol- 
arly accounts identifying the xepxis as a pin-beater usually refer only to the 
job of separating the warp threads from each other. Does it make sense to 
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suppose that the xepxis also separates the weft threads from each other? 
Would it make any sense to suppose, instead, that the xepxis somehow 
separates the weft and the warp from each other?* 

I leave these questions unanswered and follow Socrates as he moves on 
from the pin-beater to the name: 


so. Can you, then, answer in the same way about a name too? When we name 
with the name, which is an instrument, what do we do? 

HE. I can’ say. 

so. We teach something to each other and separate the objects as they stand,” 
don’t we? [Ap’ otv® S18do0Kopév TI AAT AOUS Kol TE TPG yYaTa SiaKpivopEv 
f exer] 

HE. Of course. 

so. Therefore a name is an instrument for teaching and for separating being 
[Svoua &pa SiSacKaAiKov Ti oT Spyavoy Kai S1aKpITIKOV Tis OUCIas], as a 
pin-beater is for a web. 

HE. Yes. (388b7—c2) 


Here Socrates gives us two definitions of the name’s function, of which the 
second (b13—cr) is inferred from the first (bro—11). Both definitions consist 
of two parts joined together by xat. Let us reread them in parallel: (i) when 
we name something ‘we teach something to each other’, hence (i’) a name 
is ‘an instrument for teaching’; and (ii) when we name we ‘separate the 
objects as they stand’, hence (ii’) a name is ‘an instrument ... for separating 
being’. 

What does ‘being’ mean in (ii’)? It might be supposed that here the term 
ovioia is a nominalization of the existential civoi and thus is a way of pick- 
ing up collectively (ii)’s plural reference to ‘the objects’ (t& tpéyuata).'* 
Alternatively, we might think that ovcia rather derives from the copula- 
tive eivoa, that what it picks up in (ii) is ‘as they stand’ (7 éxe1), and that 
therefore it stands in for some feature of the object named. The former 
construal makes better sense; but it tells in favour of the latter that otoia 


Landercy 1933: 360 (who understands bz ouyxeyupévous as ‘unies ensemble’, 359) seems to think 
that the xepxis acts also on the weft threads: it ‘servira donc a distancer également les fils et a con- 
server ainsi au tissu largeur et longueur uniformes’. 

» By translating fj éxe1 (b11) ‘as they stand’, not ‘as they are’ as is usually done, I am trying to mir- 
ror the fact that the Greek expression does not contain a form of ‘to be’. This might be important 
when it comes to deciding what ovcia means at ct: see below. (Cf. ch. 9 n.45 on 439e.) 

3 The v in Ap’ otv (MSS) is marked by dots in B. The expression was corrected into Ap’ ot by 
Stephanus, followed by Burnet, Fowler, de Vries 293 and the OCT editors. Stallbaum and 
Méridier retain the transmitted text, which may well be sound: for ‘Ap’ otv expecting affirmative 
answer cf. 385b, 389d, Phd. 104d, etc. 

4 This is perhaps the view of those who translate otcia here as ‘reality’ (Fowler, Méridier, Dalimier). 

For this use cf. Sph. 261e (names and verbs are means to indicate the ovcia) and here in Cra. per- 

haps 436e (see ch. 8 n.104). 
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was at 385e—386e, and will again be at 393d and then 423de, a feature of the 
tTpayyuata.® Indeed, the reference to ‘separating’ (S1axpiveiv) the objects 
may suggest that here the ovoia is supposed to be some uniquely identify- 
ing feature — more precisely, what is specified in the answer to the question 
‘What is X?’, i.e. in a definition, as apparently at 4o1cd, 423de (see §6.2.4) 
and elsewhere in Plato.*° If this were so, then a translation like ‘essence’ 
would be appropriate — and is in fact adopted by several scholars.’” It is, 
however, more cautious to think that the term otoia here refers generic- 
ally to any feature ‘the objects’ may have, as it did at 385e—386e (see §2.4.1). 
This of course leaves open the possibility that the feature in question may, 
as a matter of fact, be peculiar to the object or even constitute its essence. 

Now, it is very natural to take the Kat’s in both definitions (brio, b13) as 
explanatory, and hence to understand that (ii) and (ii?) somehow explain 
the import of (i) and (i?) respectively, ic. spell out what we teach each 
other in naming something.” So the two definitions roughly amount to 
the following: the function of a name is to convey information about its ref- 
erent, by ascribing certain features to it, and thereby pick out or distinguish 
it from other objects. (NB: ‘from other objects’ = ‘from some other objects’, 
not ‘from any other object’) 

Strictly speaking, none of this yet implies that the name conveys infor- 
mation through its etymology. But, as at 387d, it is very natural in context to 
assume that this is so, and hence to construe Socrates’ conclusion as support- 
ing a naturalist conception of the correctness of names (cf. Proclus, xLvIi, 
165-27). This is no doubt what we are expected to do on reading these lines 
for the first time and presumably also what Socrates himself does. Indeed, 
the legitimacy of this interpretation will be confirmed when Cratylus begins, 
at long last, to speak his mind. At 428e, after Socrates has illustrated the nat- 
uralist thesis with a great many etymologies, Cratylus will happily grant him 
that the correctness of names consists in their ‘showing what the object is 
like’ and that, therefore, ‘names are said for the sake of teaching’ (818acKaAias 
... £vexa). Further on, at 435d, Cratylus will spontaneously claim that names 
have the power to teach (§18é0xe) and that ‘he who has knowledge of the 
names [i.e. of their etymology] has also knowledge of the objects’” 


% The latter construal is implied by Alcinous, Didaskalikos 160.29-30 Hermann, who paraphrases 
TFs ovotas as THs ExccoToU OvCtas, ‘the being of each thing’. 

3° Euthphr. w1ab, Men. 72b, Phd. 65d, Phdr. 237¢, 245e, and especially R. 534bc (quoted below in 
§3.4.4), which is also a parallel for the connection otcta/discrimination. 

37 Ficino, Minio-Paluello and others. 

Reeve 10 n.13, Ackrill 1994: 41-2, Sedley 2003: 60-1. 

3% Tn §8.1.1 I speculate that it was the historical Cratylus who held that the function of names is to 
teach. 
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Now, insofar as this is how we construe Socrates’ present conclusion 
about the function of names, the conclusion is false; and Plato must know 
that it is false. This is not just for the reason I already adduced in §3.1.2, ice. 
that Socrates will eventually argue against naturalism. More specifically, 
at 433de Socrates will introduce a very different conception of what names 
are for, which is neutral between naturalism and conventionalism, and 
according to which names indicate the objects. 

It seems possible, however, to read Socrates’ conclusion also in a dif 
ferent light, according to which it turns out to contain a sensible philo- 
sophical point. This is the sort of reinterpretation that should appeal to 
someone who is reading the dialogue for the second time, after becoming 
acquainted with the discussion’s further developments, and is attempting 
to understand what went wrong with the arguments for naturalism. 

Let us, for a moment, leave aside Socrates’ definiendum and focus just 
on his proposed definiens: ‘teaching something to each other and separ- 
ating the objects as they stand [i.e. according to their features]’. We have 
already seen that this could be read as a description of what we do when 
we define something. More precisely, these words should remind us, as has 
often been noticed,*° of the conception of dialectic as the art of dividing 
up reality into its natural kinds, which Plato sets forth in such dialogues 
as Phaedrus, Sophist, Politicus and Philebus,* and of which Socrates says at 
Philo. t6e that ‘the gods ... handed down to us this way of inquiring and 
learning and teaching each other [iSdoxew GAAAous]’.** Socrates’ words 
should remind us of this conception of dialectic especially in the light of 
the fact that he is soon (390cd) going to introduce the figure of the dia- 
lectician and (more importantly) that at 424b—425c, in the course of his 
development of the naturalist thesis, he will sketch out a very complex 
application of the division method. 

We can now return to Socrates’ definiendum and see how it fits with this 
reinterpretation of the definiens as referring to division by kinds. Strictly 
speaking, at b7—11 Socrates is defining what we accomplish on every act of 
naming (b7—-8 “When we name with the name, which is an instrument, 
what do we do?’). And so, strictly speaking, our reinterpretation of the 
definiens gives Socrates a false definition: it is not the case that, each and 
every time we utter a name, we are thereby singling out a kind in the 


4° See first of all Levinson 1957: 37-8 and _n.33; cf. Kretzmann 1971: 128, 1330 and nn.10-11; Gold 
1978: 228-9; Barney 2001: 100; Sedley 2003: 60, 66; Crivelli 2008: 225 and nn.17—18. 

* See in particular Phdr. 265d—266c, Sph. 253be. 

* The passage is quoted by Rijlaarsdam 1978: 86 along with Phdr. 265d, where however teaching is 
mentioned in connection with the complementary process of collection. 
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context of a division. (Here ‘we’ refers to ordinary speakers; but matters 
would not change if we instead took it to refer to philosophers.) 

Names, however, play an important role in division — not just for the 
trivial fact that the performance of a division is a linguistic matter, but 
also, more specifically, because one needs names to separate or distinguish 
each kind from the others. So it is usual to see those engaged in a division 
asking what the name of each kind they identify is, and sometimes apply- 
ing an already established name, sometimes coining a new one, sometimes 
also deciding to leave the kind unnamed (for a sample of how the thing 
goes see e.g. Sph. 219a-221C). Indeed, it could be added that, when the par- 
ticipants in a division coin a new name for an as yet nameless kind, they 
most often choose a ‘portmanteau’ denomination which aims at making 
the object’s nature immediately clear: e.g. Plt. 261e &yeAciotpogia “herd- 
rearing’. Cf. such English terms as ‘steamboat’, ‘whirlpool’ or ‘trainspot- 
ter’, and — even more relevantly — the chemist’s compound names, e.g. 
‘paradichlorobenzene’.*? And in our dialogue it is precisely by focusing on 
this kind of structure in names that most of Socrates’ etymologies (391a— 
421c; but remember already his early guess, at 384c, about Hermogenes’ 
name) attempt to illustrate the naturalist thesis. 

So names (names in general, and ‘portmanteau’ names in particular) are 
important for division. Indeed, perhaps one could go further and say that 
division and definition, too, are important for names, in the sense that the 
use of names in division and definition is their highest and noblest use; and 
from a teleological perspective, such as Plato typically adopts, this may be 
enough to justify the claim that division and definition are the function of 
names. Sedley (2003: 62) acutely draws our attention to Timaeus 46e—47¢, 
where Timaeus makes the bold claim that the eyes’ ‘highest function for our 
benefit, in view of which the god has given them to us as a gift’ is to enable 
us to practise astronomy and thence, ultimately, to arrive at philosophy, 
while the other, lesser benefits do not deserve to be exalted. This is already 
a nice illustration of Plato’s teleological way of thinking; but it is followed 
(47cd) by other examples, even more relevant to our present concerns: 


Again, the same account holds of sound and hearing: they were given as a gift by 
the gods for the same intent and purpose. For speech [Adyos] has been appointed 
to the same intent, to which it contributes in the largest measure,*# 


* The importance of this was again seen by Levinson 1957: 38 (from whom I am borrowing the last 
example); but see already Goldschmidt 19 40: 191-4, 202-5. A few examples: Sp/. 220a TeZoOnpiKdv, 
évuypoOnpikdr, 220c EpKoOnpiKdv, 222¢ TIBavoupy Kt), 223b vopiopatoTrWAIKh, SofoTraiseuTiKn, 
224C TEXVOTIWAIKOV, 267€ SofouINTIKn; Plt. 264d UypotpogiKdv, EnpoTpoPiKov. 

#4 Translation after Cornford 1937. 
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and the same goes for music and rhythm. Now, if in 77. speech is for phil- 
osophy, in Cva. names may well be for division. And although, strictly 
speaking, this is not yet sufficient to vindicate Socrates’ first definition 
(b7—-11) of the name’s function, it is sufficient to vindicate the second 
(b13—cr), which does not refer to what we do on every act of naming, but 
claims just that the name is ‘an instrument for teaching and separating 
being. 


3.2.2 Aristotle on names as instruments 


A final reflection on this argument is prompted by a passage in Aristotle’s 
De interpretatione, 16b33—17a2. In the course of his treatment of the saying 
(Adyos)*° in ch. 4, Aristotle avers that 


every saying is significant, not however as an instrument [ovy ws dpyavov bé], but 
rather by convention [kat& ouvéhKny], as has been said. 


Aristotle’s remark is clearly directed against our passage, as is confirmed 
by his use of the term ouv6qxKn, which he (not just here, but in /nz. quite 
generally) borrows from Hermogenes. That is to say, Aristotle assumes that 
if a name — and hence a saying — is a sort of instrument or tool, as Socrates 
argues in our passage, then it follows that it is by nature, not by conven- 
tion; and he explicitly distances his own conventionalist view of names 
and sayings from this naturalist view of Socrates. 

But why should being a tool entail natural correctness? Of course 
because the use of a tool is subject to natural constraints which depend on 
the shape and matter both of the tool itself and of the objects it is applied 
to. By contrast, the link between name and object is wholly conventional 
and arbitrary. So the assimilation of names to tools is a misleading way 
of driving us towards the conclusion that the link between names and 
objects is a natural one. Names are signs rather than tools. 

The Aristotelian assumption and his consequent criticism are unob- 
jectionable, if the only tools or instruments we recognize are things like 
knives and drills. But there seems no reason why we could not broaden 
our notion of an instrument to include a particular kind constituted by 
names, which are different from other instruments in that they can per- 
form their function with relation to any object whatsoever. Such instru- 
ments could be said to be instruments, say, of linguistic signification.“” 


*% See §3.4.4 for a discussion of how Socrates’ present definition of the function of names ties in 
with his later, equally bold claim that the dialectician is the user of names. 

46 On ‘saying’ as a translation of Adyos in Aristotle see §6.3.5 n.65. 

7 Cf. Grote 1888: 111.287 n.3, Keller 2000: 292-3. 
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If this is right, then the argument’s naturalistic turn and its unsound- 
ness do not lie in the generic view of the name as a kind of instrument, 
but rather in the specific view of the name as an instrument for teaching 
and separating the objects’ being — indeed, if our considerations in §3.2.1 
were right, not even in the specific view as such, but rather in how Socrates 
implicitly invites us to construe it. 


3.3 THIRD ARGUMENT: ENTER THE 
NAMEGIVER (388C-389A) 


3.3.1 The use and the making of instruments (388cd) 


Let us resume our reading of the text. Once Hermogenes has accepted that 
a name is an instrument for teaching and separating being, Socrates does 
not explicitly claim that, therefore, naturalism is right and conventional- 
ism is wrong. This explicit conclusion he will draw only later, at 390de. For 
the moment he goes on questioning Hermogenes, apparently without a 
break, and introduces the notion of the name’s user. Here the text contains 
no signpost indicating that a new argument is beginning; but it is con- 
venient to assume that this is so. 


so. Now the pin-beater is a weaving tool? [Gpavtixév 8é ye A Kepxis:] 

HE. Ofcourse. 

so. Therefore it is a weaving expert who will use a pin-beater finely — where 
‘finely’ means ‘in a way appropriate to weaving’ [UpavTiKds pév &pa KepKib1 
KaAds XPTGETOI, KAAdS 8 éotiv UpavTiKdds]; and it is a teaching expert who 
will use a name finely — where ‘finely’ means ‘in a way appropriate to teach- 
ing’ [SiSaoKaAikds Sé SvoyuaTI, KAADS  ~oTi S18aocKkaArKdds]. 

HE. Yes. (388c3—8) 


Right at the beginning of this passage (c3) the Kepxis is said to be a weav- 
ing (SpavTikdv) tool — not a KepKioTiKév one, as we might have expected 
in the light of the use of KepxiZeiv at 388ab. This does not conflict with 
my earlier contention that at 388ab xepxiZew did not mean ‘to weave’ 
(and xepxis did not mean ‘shuttle’). Rather, I take it that Socrates is here 
referring to weaving, not as a craft that is identical with KepxiZew, but 
rather as a craft to which kepxiCew is ancillary: ‘a pin-beater is [ultim- 
ately] a weaving tool’. The reference to the user as a weaver is even easier 
to explain in this sense, because the one who performs xepxiei and the 
weaver are in any case the same person. Note that all this fits nicely with 
the teleological reinterpretation of Socrates’ definition of the name’s 
function (§3.2.1). 
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Pay attention as we move on to the tricky lines cs—7. Here it is import- 
ant to be clear that the emphasis lies on UpavtiKds and 8iSacKaAix6s. If a 
pin-beater is a Upavtikév instrument, then it will be a GpavtiKds person 
who uses it finely — which is the same as Upavtikés, in a way appropriate 
to its being a UpavtiKdv instrument. The same holds when we substitute 
SiSacKaArkds and SiSacKaArKkas for Upavtikds and UpavTikdds.** 

The claim that it is a ‘teaching expert’ who uses a name according to 
its function sounds incredible; but it fits very well with the definition 
of the name as an instrument for teaching — and can be reinterpreted 
accordingly. If we, on second thoughts, understand the definition as 
saying that teaching is the supreme or ultimate function of names (see 
§3.2.1), then we can, by the same token, understand the present claim as 
meaning that the teaching expert is the supreme user of names, or the 
user par excellence. 

At cs—7 notice Socrates’ use of the adverb KaAés, ‘finely’, which occurs 
here for the first time in the dialogue. Both here and at 391b, this may 
be just equivalent to dp8és, ‘correctly’. But later on (431c—433c, 435cd) an 
important component in Socrates’ strategy against Cratylus will be a dis- 
tinction between the conditions for naming something more or less ‘finely’ 
and the conditions for naming it ‘correctly’ (i.e. for naming it simpliciter). 
So I shall argue in §§7.3.4, 8.1.5. 


Now Socrates shifts his attention from the users to the makers of tools.*? He 
will return to the users at 390bc (where the user of names will no longer be 
introduced as a teaching expert, but rather as ‘the dialectician’). 

In the case of the other activities, such as weaving or drilling, the tool 
has been produced by someone — a carpenter or a smith — who is no lay- 
man but is equipped with the relevant art or craft: 


so. Now whose work will the weaver use finely when he uses the pin-beater? [1 
Tivos ov Epyw 6 UpavTts KAAdS XptjoeTal StTav TH KEEKISI YpT TAL] 

HE. The carpenter’s. 

so. But is everyone a carpenter or the one who possesses the art? [T&s 8 TEKTOOV 
7) O Thy TEXT Exoov;] 

HE. The one who possesses the art. 

so. And whose work will the driller use finely when he uses the drill? 

HE. The smith’s. 


# So Dalimier. Other translations fail to lay the appropriate stress on Upavtikds and S15acKaAiKds, 
or connect the adverbs Uqavtixds, S1S8aoKaAiKds to those masculine forms (which refer to the 
users) rather than to the neuter forms S18acKkaAikdv, UpavtiKdv (which refer to the tools). Both 
faults can be observed e.g. in Reeve: ‘So a weaver will use shuttles well; and to use a shuttle well is 
to use it as a weaver does.’ 

# Cf. Horn 1904: 24-5. 
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so. Now, is everyone a smith or the one who possesses the art? 
HE. The one who possesses the art. (388c9—ds) 


As in the preceding sections of the discussion, so here you may well feel that 
Socrates is too rigid. You need not be a professional carpenter in order to con- 
struct a pin-beater, or something that will see service as a pin-beater; like many 
a do-it-yourselfer, you might have only an approximate idea of what is required 
and manage to construct a crude but not useless tool. Faced with this objec- 
tion, Socrates might reply that, as long as you want to construct a tool with 
some definite function, there are at least some very basic standards you must 
respect, or your work will actually be useless. So you must have some faint tech- 
nical knowledge of the matter; and to that extent you are indeed a carpenter. 

This is what Socrates might reply; but I suspect he would not. Remember 
the first argument (387ad). There too Socrates claimed that in order to per- 
form a certain activity (cutting or burning something) you must either 
comply with certain natural constraints or fail altogether; and there too he 
ignored the intermediate cases. So in our present passage too I suspect that 
Socrates is drawing a Manichaean contrast between the expert craftsman, 
who possesses complete skill, and the totally ignorant person, who could 
never construct the tool in question but by sheer chance. 

Socrates has now set the stage for the entrance of the name-maker. 


3.3.2 The lawgiver as name-maker (388d—389a) 


so. So far so good. But whose work will the teaching expert use, when he uses 
the name? 
HE. I don't know this either. (388d6—8) 


Hermogenes’ ‘either’ refers back to 388b7—9, where ‘I can’t say’ was his answer 
to Socrates’ question about the function of names. Both avowals of ignor- 
ance alert the reader to the importance of the point that is being made. 


so. Can't you say this either, who hands us down the names we use? 

HE. No. 

so. Doesn’t custom [6 voyos] seem to you to be that which hands them down? 

HE. It seems so. 

so. Therefore the teaching expert will use the work of a lawgiver [vouoGétou] 
when he uses a name? 

HE. So it seems to me. 

so. But does everyone seem to you to be a lawgiver, or the one who possesses the 
art? [vouobéTns Sé cor SoKel THs Eivan dvijp 7 6 Thy Téexvny Exov;] 

HE. The one who possesses the art. 

so. Therefore, Hermogenes, imposing a name is not a matter for everyone, but 
for some sort of name-maker [otx &pa Travtds a&vBpds ... Svoya HéoAan, 
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GAAK Tivos 6vouatoupyou]. And this is, it seems, the lawgiver, who is the 
rarest of craftsmen to be born among human beings. 
HE. Itseems so. (388d9—389a4) 


So that which hands us down the names we use is vouos, ‘custom’, which 
must have been established by a voyo-68ét75, a vopo-establisher: the name- 
maker or ‘onomaturge’, ‘the rarest of craftsmen’. 

The terms vouos and voyobétns call for some reflection. The former 
notoriously covers a fairly wide spectrum of meanings, roughly ranging 
between ‘custom’ and ‘law’: ‘Néyos ... signifies an “order” and implies that 
this order is, or ought to be, generally regarded as valid and binding by the 
members of the group in which it prevails’ (Ostwald 1969: 54). Lack of a 
neat distinction between the various uses can be observed in Grg. 482e- 
483b, 483e, Lg. 889e—890a, the whole of the pseudo-Platonic Minos, and 
Arist. Rb. 13373b4—9 (where vouos is divided into peculiar, 18105, and com- 
mon, Ko1v6s, the former being either written or unwritten, the latter being 
the natural one).° As for the term voyofétns, we are naturally inclined to 
translate it not as ‘custom-giver’ but rather as ‘legislator’ or ‘lawgiver’; and 
it may be helpful to bear in mind that in Socrates’ and Plato’s Athens the 
voyodéta were an actual body of magistrates appointed with the task to 
examine legislative proposals.’ But in fact the term voyo8étns is not free 
from the same vagueness of vouos: see R. 538d, where no actual /aws are 
in play, and Plt. 294e-295a, where the vouoGétns is characterized as ‘the 
one who will direct his herds with regard to what is just and to their con- 
tracts with each other’ and who will ‘set down the vauos for each one ... 
whether expressing it in written or in unwritten form, legislating by means 
of ancestral customs [kai év ypd&upaow dtroSido0vs Kal év &ypapudTors, 
Tratpiois St Beo1 vopob_eT ov]. 

‘These things being so, it is hard to devise a translation of the terms vouos 
and voyobétns in our dialogue that will both sound convincing and mir- 
ror the fact that the latter contains the former.* I have rendered vduos as 
‘custom’ and voyobétn as ‘lawgiver’ throughout; but that, strictly speak- 
ing, makes Socrates’ argument unintelligible. 

With this preliminary caveat we can now turn to the argument. One 
thing that is worth remarking about it is that it incorporates into the 


5° See Ostwald 1969: 20-54, Guthrie 1962-81: 111.55—7. An attempt at a distinction between custom 
and law, reserving the term véuos for written prescriptions, is made at Lg. 793ad; cf. X. Mem. 
1.2.42, 4.4.13. 

See OCD sx. nomothetai. 

> Rowe’s (1995) translation, modified. The passage is cited by Sedley 2003: 70 n.35. 

Reeve tries ‘rules’ for vopos and ‘rule-setter’ for vopobétns. 
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naturalist thesis the conventionalist’s appeal to voyos by ascribing to it 
a different role. Custom is no longer that in virtue of which a name has a 
certain referent: that is why Socrates does not use the word in the standard 
causal dative voyoo, as instead Hermogenes did at 384d. Rather, custom is 
merely the vehicle for names whose link with their referent is grounded in 
nature. As Sedley (2003: 68) puts it, ‘the opposition underlying the debate, 
as Socrates constructs it, is not to be understood as one between nomos 
and physis as such, but as one between mere custom on the one hand, and 
custom founded on nature on the other’ 

‘The argument’s burden is that the lawgiver (both in his newly discoy- 
ered capacity as name-maker and as the giver of laws in the ordinary sense 
of the term) is no layman: only ‘the one who possesses the art’ is a lawgiver 
(e4-6). And Socrates plainly holds that this goes against Hermogenes’ 
thesis: if the laying down of names is such a technical business, ‘not a mat- 
ter for everyone’ (e7), then clearly names are not mere conventions which 
anyone can create and alter at will. He will insist on this point in his final 
conclusion at 390de, where he says that ‘the imposition of names seems 
not to be a trivial matter, nor a matter for trivial men, nor for any chance 
person’. 

Socrates has not yet told us what the lawgiver’s craft or art (téxvn) con- 
sists in. He is going to do so in the immediate sequel, where he explains 
that the lawgiver embodies in letters and syllables the form of name specif- 
ically appropriate to the nature of each thing. We shall try to understand 
what that means in §3.4.2. But in any case Socrates’ present conclusion 
seems to be false, or at least misleading. True, no one is a carpenter or any 
other kind of craftsman unless one is provided with the relevant compe- 
tence; but the same does not seem to hold for a law- or custom-establisher. 
Laying down rules for oneself or others does not require any particular 
competence; and the reason is that, while there are objective conditions 
which must be satisfied for something to count as a certain kind of tool, 
in the case of rules there are no such objective conditions — except the 
very generic one that a rule must be established by a subject possessing the 
appropriate authority. So a rule can be good or bad, wise or stupid, with- 
out therefore being more or less of a rule. 

What would Socrates say of this criticism? Later on he will come to 
the conclusion that any namegiver is in danger of making names express 
his own wrong philosophical ideas (436ab) and that the ancient Greek 


5 Sedley (2003: 70-1) also speculates that at 388d9—12 Socrates may be covertly hinting at an ety- 
mology of the word dvoua from voyos. 
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namegivers in particular espoused and encapsulated into names the false 
theory of universal flux (411b, 439bc). This seems to show that Plato is 
aware that those particular lawgivers did not, and lawgivers in general 
need not, ‘possess the art’. 

But Plato certainly believes that lawgivers should be equipped with 
art. He typically holds that decisions in a city should be taken only by 
those who have the relevant technical competence, as happens in the other 
human activities (Ap. 20ac, 25ac; Prt. 319a-320c; Men. 92e—94e, 99bd). 
The whole Republic enterprise — not to speak of the Laws — is repeatedly 
described as an act of ‘lawgiving’ (vopo@eteiv: e.g. 403b, 456b, 497d); and 
we may compare the references to the ‘lawgiving art’ (tTéyvn vouo8eTiKn) at 
Grg. 464b—46sc. Thus, ifwe leave aside what Socrates says about the law- 
giver as namegiver, to extract from his words a claim about laws and the 
lawgiver in the ordinary sense of the term, and if where Socrates says ‘is’ 
we understand ‘should be’,’ then behind his conclusion we can discern a 
plausible thesis, and one that is important for Plato. 

Indeed, perhaps there is a way of dispensing with the second ‘if’. Suppose 
you have a naturalist conception of law or véyos (leaving names aside) 
that is parallel to Cratylus’ naturalist conception of names — a conception 
according to which either a voyos lives up to certain natural standards or 
it is not really a vouos at all, whatever human authority may have promul- 
gated it. On such a conception, it seems reasonable to hold that one is an 
establisher of véyor, and hence a voyoGétns, only if one has the ability to 
grasp the natural standards, and that such an ability is provided by a spe- 
cial art. So it would become possible to extract from Socrates’ conclusions 
a respectable point about voyoétan in general. 

I won't pursue this suggestion in detail here. But I can anticipate that 
at 429ab Cratylus will deny that the work of some voyo8état can be bet- 
ter than that of other vouoétat, i.e. that vouor can be better or worse. 
We shall see there (§7.1.2), on the basis of a number of passages, that the 
idea that a vouos as such is something good and beautiful, or is no voyos 
at all, is attested both inside and outside Plato’s writings. Here, just by 
way of example, I will only quote [Demosthenes] 25.15—-16 (the so-called 
‘Anonymus trepi voyeov’),*° who says that laws aim at what is just, good and 
convenient, and that every law is the work of wise lawgivers: 


% Pace Baxter 1992: 41-2, who believes that the ‘should be’ construal is the /iterally correct one. 
Socrates, he says, is laying down ‘a prescription for a philosophically sound language’ and ‘is 
making no claims about whether or not Greek is or is not a natural language’. 

On whom see Guthrie 1962-81: 111.75—9. 
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Every law isa discovery anda gift of the gods and a judgement of wise human beings 
[Tas €oT1 vous EUPTNUG EV Kal SHpov edv, Soya 8 avopatrav Ppovipoov]. 


3.3.3. Who is the lawgiver? 


The notion of someone who set down our names does not occur only in 
Cra. At Ti. 78e Timaeus, after describing the mechanism of breathing, 
says: ‘We say it is on this kind of phenomena that he who imposed the 
names [Tov Tas éTravupias PéyEevov] imposed the names “inhalation” and 
“exhalation”.’’” Indeed, at Chrm. 175b Socrates describes the failure of the 
search for a definition of temperance thus: ‘we can’t discover on what of 
the beings the lawgiver [6 voyo8étns] imposed this name, “temperance”’. 
This abrupt reference to the lawgiver may sound somewhat puzzling, 
although perhaps it should just show us that the notion of a lawgiver who 
set names down is one that it is easy for Plato to introduce. Anyway, Plato 
might conceivably have in mind the Hippocratic tract De arte, written 
around the last quarter of the fifth century Bc.* In the course of defending 
the existence of the medical art against its detractors, the author puts for- 
ward the following argument (2.3): 


For my part I also think that the arts receive their names on account of the forms. 
For it would be absurd and impossible to hold that forms shoot from names; 
for names are legislations of nature, whereas forms are not pieces of legislation 
but offshoots [t& pév yap dvdpata qUolos voyoteTHWAaTa éoTiv, TH SE ElSea OU 
vouoveTnYata, GAAG BAaoT Hata]. 


For present purposes we can take the puzzling expression ‘forms’ as 
roughly equivalent to ‘kinds’ and focus on the final sentence.” There the 
author seems to contrast names and kinds on the following grounds: kinds 
are a natural affair (‘offshoots’), while names are the product of human 
legislation on nature (i.e. they are customary labels attached to the facts 
of nature), and hence are, so to speak, logically posterior to kinds.°° 


7 Cf. Lg. 816b, mentioned in §5.5. 

® On the date see Jouanna 1988: 190-1, Jori 1996: 43-54. I record the different, tantalizing sugges- 
tion by Myles Burnyeat: ‘I would be tempted to suspect some reference to the future, malign 
voyobétns Critias himself: contemplate DK 88 853-73 for his concern with names and his actual 
title vouobétns in B48.17—18.” 

°® In which, following Guthrie 1962-81: 111.204 and Jori 1996: 70-1, 71-4 n.3, I take it that pdoros (i) 

is sound and must not be excised or transposed after BAaotiyata as some have suggested, (ii) is 

an objective genitive, not a subjective one. 

Guthrie 1962-81: 111.204 helpfully compares Antiphon fr. 44(a) 1.27-11.1 Pendrick: ‘the laws are 

agreed upon, not naturally grown, whereas nature is naturally grown, not agreed upon’ (1é | pév] 

TAV vdluolv Sporoyn|Gévt]a ot pur|ta éoTi]y, Ta Sé | THs PUC]E~s PUY|Ta ody] SpoAoyn|6[E]- 

vta). See also 11.30—1 ‘it has been legislated’ (ve|vo[yo]8[é]tn Ta). 
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The notion of legislation surely presupposes that of a legislator or legisla- 
tors; but De arte tells us nothing more. 

We should now try to determine the status and identity of the lawgiver 
in our dialogue. Is he conceived of as a historical figure or as a fictional 
one, and if so, in what sense? To answer this question it will be helpful to 
keep before our eyes the following survey of Socrates’ most relevant claims 
about, and ways of referring to, the lawgiver. 


e There can be lawgivers in barbarian countries as well as in Greece 
(389d—390a, c). 

e ‘The names of some mythical characters (Hector, Orestes etc.) were given 
by some poet (393a, 394¢), or perhaps by chance (tUyn, 394, 395¢). 

e Some names were set down by a plurality of people: ‘the first men in 
Greece’ 397cd, ‘those who named soul’ (tots thy wuyty dvoudoavTas, 
399d), ‘the Orphics’ (4000), ‘the first who imposed names’ (oi tpé&to1 
T& dvopata TIBguEvo1, 4orb; cf. 397cd, 4ora, 411b, 418a, 439C). 

e On the other hand, singular indeterminate expressions like ‘the imposer’ 
(6 t18éuevos) or ‘the lawgiver’ (6 vouobétns) occur frequently (397¢, 
402b, 404c, 406b, 408b, 41sb, 417bc, 419a, 426d—427c, 431Ce, 436bc, 
437¢, 438c) or are understood as subject of verbal forms like “‘denomi- 
nated’ (étrwvdyacev, 406a, 410b, 414b). 

e Sometimes even in the same passage there is a shift from the plural to 
the singular subject of name-giving or vice versa (407ab, 418cd, 438ab). 

e At 416c ‘that which imposed the names’ (16 T& dvdyata BéyNEvov) is said 
to be the thought (81évoia) of ‘either gods or humans or both’. 

e ‘There is also the suggestion that the gods, or some more indetermin- 
ate divine force, might be responsible for some names. This is first 
advanced by Socrates at 397c (perhaps some names were imposed ‘by 
some force more divine than the human one’); it is picked up at 425d; 
and it is tentatively endorsed by Cratylus at 438bc. 


These things being so, clearly Socrates does not want to commit himself 
to the view that, sometime in the past, one individual of great ingenu- 
ity set down all or most of the names we now use. It does not matter to 
him whether there was one such individual or more; the lawgiver is, so to 
speak, a species rather than an individual. Indeed, the fact that in the pre- 
sent argument, up to Socrates’ final conclusion at 391de, the lawgiver “is 
throughout spoken of in the present tense’ seems to mean that there are, 
or may be, still lawgivers around, and that they are responsible for the new 


% Cf. Rijlaarsdam 1978: 149. 
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words that are continuously entering every language (Sedley 2003: 68). 
So the point Socrates wishes to make can be conveniently represented as 
the conjunction of two distinct theses: (i) the existence of a custom in 
general, and a name in particular, entails the existence of someone who 
set it down; (ii) this someone is provided with expert knowledge, which 
becomes embodied in the custom.” 

If we understand it literally, (i) is false; for there are other, vaguer ways 
in which customs in general, and names in particular, gain acceptance 
among people. But it can be useful as a simplifying hypothesis; and it may 
well capture all that is essential (at least for our present purposes) about 
the matter. We know exactly how the noun ‘genocide’ originated: it was 
coined by the Polish jurist Raphael Lemkin in his 1944 book Axis Rule in 
Occupied Europe. And we know how the noun ‘quality’, or rather the Greek 
To16TN§s, originated: it was coined by the Greek philosopher Plato in the 
dialogue Theaetetus, perhaps shortly after 369 Bc. Likewise, one may well 
reason, there must have been someone who initiated the custom of calling 
the turnip ‘turnip’. True, most probably that was not originally meant as 
an authoritative imposition, but this does not matter much. After all, there 
was someone who initiated the custom (or rather the fashion) of adorning 
men’s clothes with cravats, even though that was not originally meant as 
an authoritative imposition either, and we do know who he was: George 
Bryan Brummell, better known as Beau Brummell. 

‘The examples of ‘genocide’ and ‘quality’ illustrate also thesis (ii): both 
are cases where a name was made by a knowledgeable namegiver in such 
a way as to encapsulate a true description of its object. Thus both (along 
with countless others which we are unable to trace back to an individual 
establisher: ‘steamboat’, ‘whirlpool’, etc.) show that it may be not unrea- 
sonable to expect a name like ‘turnip’ too to have been so devised as to 
encapsulate some profound truth about the turnip.** 


Scholars have striven to show that in outlining the figure of the lawgiver 
Plato was somehow influenced by other thinkers. Goldschmidt (1940: 64-7, 
159-61) was impressed by a Pythagorean maxim reported by Iamblichus, 


2 
2 


On the lawgiver’s knowledge see §3.4.4. 

Robinson 1955: 104-6 takes a different view: the lawgiver ‘is there not as a piece of history but as 
a mythical device to make it easier to develop an abstract theory ... He is like the constructor of 
the material world in the Timaeus, posited in order to explain better the nature of a world that 
never was constructed because it has always existed’. But — whether or not this interpretation of 
the Demiurge is right — names have not ‘always existed’; they have been put together somehow or 
other; therefore someone must have put them together. 

4 Cf. Sedley 2003: 36. 
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Vita Pythagorae 82 = DK 58 c4 (cf. Procl. in Cra. xvi, 5.27—6.19; the maxim 
is already known to Cicero, Tusc. 1.62, and Aelian, VH 4.17): 


What is the wisest thing? Number; but second, he who imposed names on the 
objects [6 T& dvéyaTa Tois TEdypyaol BévEvos]. 


Goldschmidt supposed that Cratylus borrowed from the Pythagoreans 
the notion of a Divine Namegiver, which Plato then modified and inte- 
grated within his own conceptual framework. But even if we leave aside 
the speculation about Cratylus, the supposition is shaky. It is difficult to 
trust these reports, which might well be derived from Cvra. itself,” espe- 
cially in the light of the fact that since the Hellenistic period there flour- 
ished a rich Pseudopythagorean literature, part of whose aim was to show 
that Platonic or Aristotelian ideas had been anticipated by Pythagoras or 
his disciples.°° 

Another suggestion turns on the Derveni Papyrus, a famous roll con- 
taining fragments of a commentary on a lost Orphic theogony, mingled 
with considerations about the Erinyes, initiations and rites of various 
kinds.’ The anonymous author subjects Orpheus’ poem to an allegor- 
ical exegesis which reveals that it actually conveys cosmological doctrines. 
Among other things, Orpheus’ teaching turns out to be encoded in the 
etymology of the names of the gods mentioned in the poem, some of 
which he is apparently taken to have coined himself (see cols. x1v, xvu1, 
xxI, xx1),° although in at least one case he is said to have just chosen 
the ‘most suitable’ (tpoopepéotatov) name among those already available 
(col. xvi; cf. xrx, xxi). These things being so, a connection between the 
Papyrus and the lawgiver of Cra. has been suggested by Baxter 1992: 134-8, 
whose hypothesis is that ‘Orpheus is the wise namegiver, and the com- 
mentator is the equivalent of Socrates ... Socrates can be seen as offer- 
ing a properly worked-out theory as opposed to the commentator’s hasty 
reasoning.’ The possibility of such a connection cannot be denied. But, 
as a matter of fact, there is no specific evidence in favour of it, and Plato’s 
lawgiver — especially if, as I argued above, he is no single individual — is far 


% As already Steinthal 1890-1: 1.161 thought. Doubts on Iamblichus’ report are also voiced by KRS 
233 and Baxter 1992: 110. 

See Huffman 1993: 18-26. 

See the edition and commentary by Kouremenos/Pardssoglou/Tsantsanoglou 2006 and the over- 
all interpretation offered by Frede 2007 (who also has some important considerations about the 
date of the commentary). 

This agrees with a late report (Athenagoras Pro Christianis 18 = fr. 57 Kern = 1 B13 DK = PEG 1141 
111) according to which Orpheus ‘was the first to invent the names of the gods’. 

Cf. Anceschi 2007: 32-5. 
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away from the Derveni Orpheus. In fact we cannot even be sure that Cra. 
postdates the commentator’s work. 


3.4 FOURTH ARGUMENT: INSTRUMENTS, NAMES 
AND FORMS (389A—390E) 


3.4.1 Instruments and forms (389a) 


No sooner is Socrates’ third argument brought to a conclusion than a fresh 
one begins. Unlike the third but like the previous ones, this is introduced 
by an appropriate signpost.’ To clarify how the lawgiver imposes names 
on the objects, Socrates once again starts from the practice of ordinary 
arts — more precisely, from the making of a pin-beater: 


so. Come on, consider where the lawgiver /ooks as he imposes the names [rot 
BAgétrov 6 vopobéTns TK SvdpnaTa TIBeTaI]; and consider it on the basis of 
what we said before. Where does the carpenter look as he makes the pin- 
beater? To such a thing as is naturally fit for pin-beating [pds to1otTév 116 
étrepuxel Kepxidew], doesn’t he? 

HE. Ofcourse. 

so. What about this? If the pin-beater breaks while he is making it, will he 
make another one by looking to the broken one or to that form [pds éxeivo 
16 €1805], by looking to which he was making also the one he broke? 

HE. By looking to that, it seems to me. 

so. Then we might most rightly call that ‘the thing itself which is a pin-beater’ 
[auto d éoTiv KepKis]? 

HE. So it seems to me. (389a5—b7) 


Both terminology and substance here call for some discussion. 

The metaphor of (&tro)BAétrew trpds, ‘looking to, keeping one’s eye on’, 
by which Socrates here refers to the carpenter’s thinking, is very com- 
mon throughout the dialogues to describe the activity of considering or 
focusing on something. Fairly often what is said to be ‘looked to’ is (or 
includes) a form (or more forms).”' And sometimes, as in our passage, the 
person who ‘looks to’ the form is a craftsman who concentrates on it as 
on a model to construct something: see Grg. 503e, R. 596b, Ti. 28a. (Two 
of the last three mentioned passages will receive more detailed consider- 
ation below.) 


7° Cf, §§2.2.1, 3.2.1, and n.25 above. 
7 See Euthphr. 6e, Men. 72c, Hp. Ma. 299¢, R. 484c, Phlb. 61de. 
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So in our passage the carpenter is said to look to the form (€iS0s, b3) of 
pin-beater as a model for constructing a particular, concrete pin-beater. 
‘The passage contains two other expressions by which Socrates refers to the 
form of pin-beater. The first of these is 6 étrepUxe1” KepxiCerv, ‘such a thing 
as is naturally fit for pin-beating’ (a7—8; cf. R. 6. sorb 16 puce1 Bikaiov Kai 
KaAdv Kal o@ppov, ‘what is by nature just and beautiful and wise’). Clearly 
this should not be taken to imply that the form of pin-beater has itself a 
natural disposition to pin-beating or weaving: you cannot use the form to 
weave a cloak. Rather, the form is the entity corresponding to the notion 
of something’s being naturally fit for pin-beating.” 

‘The second expression is aU16 6 gotw xepkis, ‘the thing itself which is 
a pin-beater’ or ‘what is a pin-beater itself’ (bs—6). This is an instance 
of one version of the formula (at16 éxeivo) 6 got F, ‘(that itself) which is 
(an) F’, which Plato typically uses to designate the form of F” Although 
the formula’s syntax is controversial, the controversy has no bearing on 
our argument, and I will not enter into it. I will merely assume that 6 is 
the grammatical subject, éotiv is copulative, and ‘F’ (here, Kepxis) is its 
complement.’”° I will also assume that the form of F can be referred to 
as ‘that which is F’ (so interpreted) in that it can be construed as what 
it is to be F, i.e. as the entity corresponding to the notion of something's 
being (predicatively) F. Besides being very natural and being also recom- 
mended by other evidence, this interpretation fits well with the previous 
6 ETrEepuxKel KEpKiCeElv. 

The 6 éoti formula is explicitly recognized as technical at Phd. 75d, a 
passage worth quoting in full: 


Our argument is not about the equal any more than about the beautiful itself and 
the good and the just and the pious and ... about all the things upon which we 
set this seal, ‘what is’ [ois émiogpayiléueba TotTo Td 6 go], both in questions, 
when we ask questions, and in answers, when we answer. 


The formula’s technical status is confirmed by 92de (‘the being itself which 
bears the “what is” denomination’, f otoia éxyouoa Thy étrevupiav Thy 
tot ‘6 éotiv) and R. 507b. By contrast, no such indication can be found in 


7 On the tense of étrepUxei see n.10 above. 

7. On this see further Ademollo (in preparation-4). 

74 Where ‘itself? is meant to intensify ‘what is a pin-beater’ as a whole, not just ‘pin-beater’. 

7° See Smp. 211c; Phd. 74d, 75b, 78d, 92d; R. 532ab, 533b, 597a3 Prm. 1344; etc. 

° For some discussion see Kahn 1981a: 127-9, Rowe 1993: 174-5 and Ademollo (in preparation-4). 
On the accent 6 éotw (as against 6 Zot printed in all editions) see Barrett 1964: 425-6, Kahn 
1973b: 420-4. 
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our passage: the formula is not flagged as a special expression as Socrates 
applies it to the pin-beater case. This suggests that Socrates is assuming 
that readers are already familiar with it, and hence that Cra. presupposes 
Phd. (as another, independent snippet of evidence seems to confirm: see 
§9$1.3.2, 5.1.3).77 

We can now leave terminological matters behind and turn to some- 
thing else. Someone may feel like objecting to Socrates that his description 
of the carpenter’s work is false, because carpenters and other craftsmen 
do not usually spend much time in thinking of the forms; some of them 
might even be brutal nominalists. But this objection would be seriously 
misconceived. Socrates does not want to suggest that the work of a crafts- 
man involves the same degree of abstraction as that of a philosopher. What 
he wants to point out is that in any art or craft there is a (more or less 
conscious) conceptual component, insofar as the craftsman manufactures 
his product by having a general idea of the kind of thing he is produ- 
cing, the proportions it must embody, the purpose it will serve, etc. From 
Socrates’ (and Plato’s) vantage point, this conceptual experience is, as a 
matter of fact, grounded in the existence of the forms; hence his descrip- 
tion — a de re description — of the craftsman ‘looking to’ the form. Bear 
in mind that throughout the dialogues Plato is willing to bring arts and 
sciences together under the common labels of téyvn, ‘art’, or étioTHyN, 
‘knowledge’, associating to the arts such verbs as yryvooKe, ‘know’, or 
étriotapot, ‘understand’ (although since Republic he also tends to recog- 
nize a hierarchy among them: see e.g. 533bc). The reason for this high esti- 
mate of the arts is, roughly, that there are certain objective rules according 
to which they are to be performed, so they are not subject to individual 
arbitrary decision.” Notice that this was precisely the main theme of 
Socrates’ first argument against Hermogenes (387ad), which is now being, 
as it were, translated into the terminology and perspective of the forms.” 

As I anticipated above, our text is not alone in positing a connection 
between art and contemplation of the forms. Here is Gorgias 503de: 


77 Sedley (2007a: 72-3 and n.13) sees it the other way round: the formula’s ‘first introduction as a 
technical term appears in fact to have been at Cratylus 389bs—6, since there, uniquely, it is intro- 
duced to Socrates’ interlocutors as an innovation’; hence Cra. antedates Phd. But while it is obvi- 
ous that in our passage Socrates is introducing for the first time the kepxis instance of the formula, 
ice. 6 Zot Kepxis, I do not see any evidence that he is also introducing the general formula 6 got 
F, which he does not mention. 

7® Moreover some of them, like carpentry, have a special status in virtue of their strict relation with cal- 
culation and mathematics (PAlb. 56bc). See Cambiano 1991: 221-34 on the relation between sciences 
and arts in Plato and on the analogy between craftsman and philosopher. Cf. Murray 1996: 193. 

77 There is also a significant textual link between the two arguments: see §3.4.2. 
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The good man ... will say whatever he says not at random but looking to something 
[ov eixf) ... GAN d&troBAgétr@v Trpds TI], won't he? Likewise the other craftsmen, 
looking to their own product [BAétrovtes Trpds TO acd TéSV Epyov],"° each doesn’t select 
and apply the measures he applies at random, but so that what he makes may have 
a certain form [eiSds Ti] ... each places each thing that he places into a certain order 
[eis T&kEw Tivd], and forces one thing to be suited for and in harmony with another, 
until the whole object is put together as something orderly and organized." 


And this is a famous passage from Republic 10, 596b, where Socrates says: 


Now, we also are in the habit of saying [ei@Papev Aéyeiv] that the craftsman who 
produces either utensil looks to the form [mpds tiv iS€av AETV] and so makes 
in one case the couches and in the other the tables we use, and similarly with the 
other things? 


The close kinship between this and our passage is immediately evident. 
A difference, however, is that R. presents the claim as a standard, custom- 
ary one, while Cra. is eager to establish it accurately. 


All that I have been saying so far presupposes that the form of pin-beater, 
or of couch, is a fully genuine form. This is what both our passage (together 
with the whole argument which contains it and which we have just begun 
to confront) and 2. to clearly imply. But pin-beaters and couches are arte- 
facts; and Aristotle notoriously claims that Academics denied the existence 
of forms of artefacts (De ideis = Alex. Aphr. in Metaph. 79.22-80.6; cf. 
Metaph. 991b6—7) and that Plato said that there are forms for, and only 
for, ‘the things that exist by nature’ (Metaph. 1070a18—-19). His reports are 
at odds not only with our passage and 2. 10, but also with other texts: 77. 
28ab and L¢. 96sbc, which say that the good craftsman should look to the 
form; R. 510a, where Socrates includes both natural and artificial objects 
in the second section of the Divided Line, as if there were no ontological 
difference between them." Therefore I discount Aristotle’s report: his claim 
may well be true of some other Platonist; but it is not true of Plato.“ 


8 


° 


Dodds 1959: 328-9 understands BAétrovtes TrPds TO AUTAV Epyov (e2) as ‘with an eye to their own 
function’ because the object of BAétovtes ‘can hardly ... be his own product, which is still in 
the making’. But it seems to me that the épyov can be the form of the product (cf. e4) — which of 
course is not itself in the making. 

Dodds’s (1959) text and Zeyl’s translation (in Cooper 1997), modified. 

® Goldschmidt 1940: 77-9 and Luce 1965, besides noting this, argue that our passage reflects an 
earlier stage of thought than Republic does. But there is no substantive evidence for this (cf. 
Calvert 1970: 32-3). 

See also Epist. 7.342de (whose authenticity, however, I doubt: see §8.1.6). 

For a judicious discussion see Ross 1953: 171-5 and Leszl 1975: 124-40. On forms of artefacts see 
also Burnyeat 1999: 245-9. As these authors point out, there is a sense in which Aristotle’s report 
about Plato at Metaph. 1070a18—19 may, after all, be accurate; but it is not the sense Aristotle has 
in mind. 
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3.4.2 Generic and specific forms of tools (389bd) 


Socrates goes on to claim that the making of a pin-beater involves more 
than just the form of pin-beater. The form of pin-beater is a generic form; 
subordinated to it there are several specific forms of pin-beater, each fit for 
weaving a different kind of garment. 


so. Hence when one must make a pin-beater for a thin or a thick garment, or a 
linen or woollen one, or for any sort of garment [étreiSa&v Sén AeTT ipatico 
7 waxed 7 Ave 7 epee 7 Stroiwoty Twi Kepxida Troreiv], all must have the 
form of the pin-beater [td&oas pév Set TO THs KEPKIS0s Exel Ei50s], but the 
nature which is best for each thing, this one must assign to each product 
[ola 8 ExxoTw KaAAioTH ETTEMUKEL, TAUTHY dtrodiSoval THv Puolw Eis TO 
épyov ExaoTov]. 

HE. Yes. (389b8—c2) 


A difficult passage. As I understand the Greek, Socrates says that all par- 
ticular pin-beaters (1&oas bg) must ‘have’, i.e. embody, the form of pin- 
beater, independently of their specific tasks; but ‘to each product’, i.e. to 
each particular pin-beater, one must assign the kind of pin-beater which is 
best for each thing, i.e. for each kind of garment (ofa 8 éxdkotw KaAAioTn 
étrepuxel, where ofa anticipates cl TavTn ... Thy Uo, while ExcoTtaw 
picks up the b8—9 datives).* 

The ‘nature’ mentioned in cz is clearly a form: items of the same sort 
will be designated as iSéa and eiSos at 389e3 and 390a7; and the term 
guors can, generally speaking, refer to forms (Prm. 147¢, 156de; Sph. 257d, 
258ab; Pit. 306e). So here we have only a linguistic variant, which serves to 
underline the difference between the generic form and the specific forms. 
This difference does not involve a difference in ontological status between 
the two kinds of form.** We know since the ‘Socratic’ dialogues that a 
form may be part of another: the holy is part of the just, courage and 
justice are parts of virtue (Euthphr. 11e-12d; La. 190cd, 198a; Men. 720), 
etc. This notion will be central in the late dialogues’ theory and prac- 
tice of division by kinds (e.g. P/t. 262ab); and as I anticipated in §3.2.1, 
already here in Cra. Socrates will show himself thoroughly familiar with 
division. 


F 


My interpretation agrees with that of Méridier and Dalimier. Fowler construes bio éxd&oTe as 
being picked up by ci eis T6 Epyov ExaoTov: the nature thus becomes the best for each product of 
the carpenter, i.e. for each tool. This makes little sense (cf. c4!). Reeve refers x&ot« to each par- 
ticular tool, divorces &tro8i86vai from eis (unlike c4—5), and translates eis TO Epyov ExaoTov as ‘to 
perform its own work’; none of this is to be commended. 

Cf. Gold 1978: 233-8 (pace Luce 1965: 24, Calvert 1970: 34; however, Calvert 1970: 26-34 has 
some sensible remarks on generic and specific forms). 


20 
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Granted, there is a difference between what Socrates says of the generic 
form and what he says of the specific one: throughout the argument, both 
here and in the sequel, only the specific form is said to be embodied by the 
craftsman in the appropriate material.*” But that should not be taken to 
mean that the generic form is only looked to and is not embodied. What it 
rather means, I submit, is that the embodiment of the generic form super- 
venes, as it were, upon that of a specific form. A carpenter who makes 
a pin-beater of such-and-such a kind (i.e. a particular instance of a spe- 
cific form of pin-beater) does not perform two distinct acts of embodiment 
into the same piece of wood, one for the generic form and another for 
the specific one; rather, by embodying the specific form he simultaneously 
embodies the generic form as well." 

Now let us focus on Socrates’ claim that ‘one must assign to each prod- 
uct’ (cr) the nature or form specifically appropriate to the particular task at 
issue. The key word here is ‘must’. We may happily grant Socrates that the 
kind of pin-beater that is ‘best’ or ‘finest’ (kaAAiotn, bro: i.e. most suitable) 
for manufacturing a linen cloak is not the same as the kind of pin-beater 
that is ‘best’ for manufacturing a woollen cloak. But Socrates should in 
turn acknowledge that within certain limits, which depend on the indi- 
vidual case, it is nonetheless possible to obtain an imperfect but not useless 
result by means of an imperfectly suitable tool. A good wool-weaver need 
not be completely hampered by the fact that he has to make do with a pin- 
beater originally designed for linen. Indeed, Socrates’ very reference to the 
‘finest’ kind of pin-beater for a given purpose implies, strictly speaking, 
that other kinds of pin-beater can be ‘fine’, albeit less so, for the same pur- 
pose. Does Socrates acknowledge this much or not? 

We have already been pursuing this line of thought above, both when 
talking about the naturalness of actions at 387ad (§§3.1.1-3) and when 
reflecting on the figure of the lawgiver (§3.3.2). But now we have got a sin- 
gle word to fasten upon; and that word is Sei, ‘must’ (b9, c7), which gov- 
erns éyew (bro) explicitly and &tro8i86v01 (cr) implicitly. Very roughly, Sei 
may express either (a) inevitability or (b) need or prescription. Herodotus, 


*7 One might be tempted to say that there is another difference, i.e. that only the generic form, and 
not also the specific one, is said to be ‘looked to’ by the craftsman. But 390e shows that this is not 
so; and even if it were so, it could hardly have any significance. 

This need not (and should not) mean that Socrates would endorse the Aristotelian view that ‘the 
genus absolutely does not exist over and above the species whose genus it is, or does exist but 
exists as matter’ (Metaph. Z12.1038a5—6). But perhaps he would sympathize with the milder view 
that ‘we are said to be qualified in virtue of the particular species, because it is these that we pos- 
sess; for we are said to be knowledgeable in virtue of possessing some particular knowledge’ (Caz. 
8.11a32—4). 
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2.161.3, uses the verb as in (a) when he says of the pharaoh Apries that oi 
ee Kakeds yevéoOai, ‘things had to go off badly for him’. Sophocles, PA. 
77, uses it as in (b) when he has Odysseus claim ‘we must contrive just 
that [avTd totTo Sei cogicOfivai], namely how you'll manage to steal the 
invincible weapon from him’. Aristotle draws a similar distinction when 
he remarks (SE 165b35—8) that 


“What must be’ [16 8éo0v] has a double meaning: it means what is inevitable [76 ... 
avay Kato], as is often the case with evils (for some kind of evil is inevitable), while 
on the other hand we say of good things [téryya6d] as well that they must be. 


In our lines (b) may seem the most natural interpretation, and is certainly 
recommended by c8 8én. On this interpretation, what Socrates says is all 
right: he is just laying down a prescription about how to use pin-beaters 
best. But if, instead, (a) is the right interpretation of our 57, then Socrates 
is once again lapsing into the misleading ‘all-or-nothing’ outlook which 
already pervaded his first argument (387ad). And, of course, my sugges- 
tion is that (a) is literally right and (b) is something we might want to sub- 
stitute for it on second thoughts." 


Next Socrates proceeds to generalize his result and give more concrete 
examples of it: 


so. And the same holds of the other tools. One must find out the instrument nat- 
urally fit for each thing and embody it in that material whence one makes his 
product [16 pUo¢1 ExkoToo TepUKds Spyavov EEeupdvTa Sei dtroSovvat Eis Exeivo 
2€ ov &v trorf {rd Epyov}""] — not such a tool as he wants, but such as is naturally 
fit [ovx clov &v attds BouANOh, GAN oiov étrequxei].” For it is the drill natur- 
ally fit for each thing that one must know how to put into iron [76 9Uc¢e1 yap 
EKAOTH ... TOUTTAVOV TTEPUKOS Eis TOV O1ST)poV Sei Erin TAO Hal T1BEVvar]. 

HE. Ofcourse. 

so. And it is the pin-beater naturally fit for each thing that one must know how 
to put into wood. 

HE. That is true. 

so. For each pin-beater belonged by nature to each kind of web [Ovcei yap hv 
ExdoTo elSe1 Updouatos ... ExckoTN KepKis], as it seems, and the same for the 
other cases. 

HE. Yes. (389c3—d3) 


89 See further §3.4.3 and n.103. 

9° +6 #pyov (cs), absent in the usually laconic T, is bracketed by Burnet, deleted by Fowler and the OCT, 
preserved by Stallbaum and Méridier. Whether a gloss or not, it rightly supplements the sense. 

»® At c5—6 ofov is the pronoun (cf. bio ofa), as Stallbaum, Ficino and Dalimier see. Others take it as 
the adverb, ‘as’. Minio-Paluello refers it to éxeivo é€ ot &v Trorfj, i.e. the material; the sequel shows 
that this is impossible. 
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As the initial ‘And the same holds of the other tools’ (c3) announces, and 
di—2 with its yép confirms, the main point of these lines is again the idea 
that there are a number of specific forms subordinate to a generic form, 
each fit for a different thing (Ekd&oTw C6, CIO; ExdoTo EiSe1 Updouatos di). 
Incidentally, Socrates also makes the new point that all the species of a 
given generic form are to be embodied in the same material.» Thus each 
form of drill is to be embodied in iron, each form of pin-beater in wood. 
But the emphasis still lies on the forms and on the necessity of choosing 
the one naturally appropriate to each thing. 

‘The expression ‘not such a tool as he wants, but such as is naturally fit’ 
(389c5-6) is a close echo of the first argument. Cf. in particular 387a and 
387d: ‘Hence one must also name as it is natural to name the objects and 
for them to be named and with that with which it is natural, but not as we 
want. 


3.4.3 Forms of name (389d—390a) 


As was to be expected, the case of names is perfectly parallel to that of the 
other tools: 


so. Then, my excellent friend, also in the case of the name naturally fit for each 
thing [1d Exdotaw pucel TepuKds Svopa] the lawgiver, whom we were talk- 
ing about, must know how to put it into sounds and syllables, and make 
and impose all names by looking to that thing itself which is a name [pds 
auto éxeivo 6 got dvoual, if he is to be an authoritative [kUpios] imposer 
of names — must he not? And if it is not the case that each lawgiver puts the 
form into the same syllables, one must not fail to recognize this [oUSév Set 
toUto &yvoeiv].? For neither does every smith put the form into the same 
iron, though he makes the same instrument for the same purpose. But, as 
long as each embodies the same form, whether in the same iron or in a dif 
ferent one [Eas &v Thy adthy iSéav dr08184, édvte év <TH alto edvTe év> 
&AAw o18%}\p0],”* anyway the instrument is correct, whether one makes it 
here or among barbarians. Is it not so? 

HE. Ofcourse. 


% As Proclus remarks, Liv, 23.26—30; cf. Kahn 1986a: 100. 

% &yvoeiv (389er1) has been variously emended; Burnet and the OCT editors adopt Peipers’s 
&<ppi>yvoeiv. But correction seems unnecessary and is rejected by Stallbaum, Shorey 1919 and 
most other scholars. &yvoetv here means ‘fail to recognize’ (Méridier and others: ‘forget’, less 
precise); its object toUto is anaphoric rather than proleptic (pace Stallbaum, Méridier, Reeve) and 
refers to the process of embodiment which has just been described: see Shorey 1919. 

4 At 390e1 TH avté édvte év is Ast’s supplement, printed in the OCT; Stallbaum, followed by 
Meéridier, corrected the MSS éévte év into é&v Kai. The MSS text can hardly stand, pace Burnet, 
Fowler, and de Vries (1955: 293): see GP 535-6. 
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so. Hence in the same way you will think of the lawgiver, both the one who 
works here and the one who works among the barbarians, that, as long as 
he embodies the form of the name appropriate to each thing in syllables of 
whatever sort [1d Tot évdyatos iSos ... TO TPOOTKOV ExdoTo év StTroIacObY 
ouAAaBois], the one who works here is no worse lawgiver than the one who 
works anywhere else? (389d8—390a10) 


First Socrates suggests (d4—6) that the lawgiver must know how to embody 
into sounds and syllables the ‘name naturally fit for each thing’, ie. the 
specific form of name (cf. c4 ‘the instrument naturally fit for each thing’, 
390a6-7 ‘the form of name appropriate to each thing’). Then he says 
(d6—8) that the lawgiver must make all names by looking to ‘that thing 
itself which is a name’, i.e. the generic form of name (cf. bs ‘that thing 
itself which is a pin-beater’). Thus he just presents in reverse order the two 
stages that were distinguished before. Then Socrates goes on to explain 
at some length (d8—a9) that one and the same specific form of name can 
be embodied in different syllables, so that nothing prevents two names 
from two very different languages from instantiating the same specific 
form of name. Thereby he evidently aims at showing that, despite what 
Hermogenes was perhaps suggesting at 385de (see §2.3), the existence 
of different languages is no argument against naturalism and in favour 
of conventionalism. In the course of making this point he has recourse 
(e1—a3) to a further analogy, between the namegiver and the smith. 

Let us start with what Socrates says about the forms. The generic form 
of name (d6—7) is unproblematic. Generally speaking, a form is what is 
specified by a correct definition; we can give a definition of name; so there 
must be a form of name. 

At first glance, the specific forms of name (d4—6, d8 ff.) are stranger beasts. 
But in fact they are perfectly analogous to the specific forms of pin-beater 
or drill. The fact that different kinds of web require different kinds of pin- 
beater led us to postulate different specific forms of pin-beater, all subor- 
dinate to the generic form: the form of pin-beater for linen, the form of 
pin-beater for wool, etc. But the objects to be named too can be very differ- 
ent in nature from each other — much more different than any two kinds of 
web. Then why not postulate specific forms of name too, each appropriate to 
the nature of a different object? Thus (to supply examples of our own where 
Socrates, lamentably, gives none) there will be a form of name of the horse, 
a form of name of justice, etc. A definition of the form of name of the horse 
will presumably tell us what characteristics a particular name must have (it 


9 More on the significance of this phrase below. 
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is tempting to say ‘how a particular name must be made’; see below),”° if it 
is to be a correct name of the horse; and a definition of the form of name of 
justice will tell us what characteristics a particular name must have, if it is 
to be a correct name of justice.” Will there also be such things as a form of 
name of Callias and a form of name of Coriscus? Socrates does not say. But 
that would break the analogy with the case of pin-beaters: my wool cloak 
and yours do not require different kinds of pin-beater. 

What sort of characteristics will be mentioned in the definition of a 
specific form of name? In the light of 388bc it seems clear that such a defin- 
ition will tell us what the name must ‘teach’ us about the ‘being’ or nature 
of its referent. That is to say, such a definition will tell us what sort of 
information about the horse any name of the horse must supply. Thereby 
the definition identifies a general type (a semantic type, as opposed to a 
phonetic one, to put it with Kahn 1973a: 164), whose tokens are the horse’s 
various particular names in the various languages, whatever the letters or 
sounds they are made up of: ‘horse’, ‘cavallo’, ‘Pferd’, etc. (d8—a1o). Each of 
these tokens will instantiate the same type, i.e. the specific form of name 
of the horse, and supply the same information” about the horse. 

Now it may seem to us that what Socrates is saying can be translated 
into more familiar language. Such a translation is offered by Ackrill 
(1994: 44): ‘the ideal name is a semantically defined unit not made of sounds 
or letters. It is in effect the meaning of all the ordinary names in a group 
of synonyms; and one might well call it the name-as-concept, in that what 
synonyms all express is the same concept’. This suggestion is attractive, and 
in a way illuminating; but at the same time it gives a distorted view of the 
matter. For nowhere throughout the argument, either in the bit we have 
been reading so far or in the sequel, does Socrates say that a particular 
name expresses, or signifies, the specific form of name it instantiates.? He is 


a 


Actually, I will end by expressing the suspicion that we should give way to the temptation. But 
that is not something we should do unreflectingly. 

7 Of course by ‘name of the horse’ I mean in fact a name of the form of horse, and by ‘name of just- 
ice’ a name of the form of justice. But I am conforming to Socrates’ silence about what the objects 
named are. 

Why the same information? Because, if the form of name of X could be instantiated by names 
which supply different information about X (e.g. Latin serpens/Greek SpdxKev, or Latin vespertilio! 
French ‘chauve-souris’), then the form would have to be — rather unpalatably — a repository of all 
conceivable information about X, something like a Leibnizian complete concept. On the other 
hand, the fact that the information supplied has to be the same is a serious difficulty for the the- 
ory which Socrates is constructing. But I hesitate to press the point, because I doubt whether 
Plato would have been alive to it. In Cra. he does not seem to take theoretical notice of anything 
like Frege’s sense/reference distinction: see §4.2.6 on 394bc. 

True, later on, at 394ac, Socrates will introduce the notion of a ‘power’ (8Uvayis) of names; and as 
we shall see in §4.2.6, that és a notion of a meaning or sense of names. But in spite of what Ackrill 


S 


S 
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attempting to mobilize for his present purposes Plato’s favourite concep- 
tual resource, the theory of forms with its ‘one over many’ strategy; and we 
should respect the boldness of this attempt.'°° 

Nothing so far seems to constitute an argument against Hermogenes; 
and as Ackrill (1994: 44) saw, the letter of what Socrates says is, strictly 
speaking, compatible with conventionalism, which is a thesis about the 
material shape of names — about the sounds and letters they are composed 
of — not about the semantic types they instantiate or the meanings they 
express. Yet when Socrates refers to the specific form of name as Td ExckoTo@ 
puoel TepuKds dvoua (d4—s5) he is clearly echoing the clause dvépyatos 
dp8dtnyta eivar Exdoto THv dvtwv pUcEL TeQuKUIAV, whereby Cratylus’ 
thesis was first introduced (383a); and the very analogy with the tools, the 
conclusion which Socrates will draw at 390de, and the way he will subse- 
quently develop it at length, all press us to assume something more, ie. 
that the information which a name must supply about its referent — its 
‘teaching’ about the referent’s ‘being’ — is a matter of how the name is 
materially made, hence of its etymology. It is this assumption that makes 
the argument into a refutation of conventionalism. On this assumption, 
the particular names that instantiate the same specific form of name in 
different languages will all supply the same information about their com- 
mon referent through different but analogous etymologies. Compare the case 
of the English ‘hairdryer’ and the French ‘séche-cheveux’, or the Italian 
‘ferrovia and the German ‘Eisenbahn’ these are pairs of names which 
refer to the same thing, and describe it in the same way, despite the fact 
that they are made up of different sounds and composed of completely dif- 
ferent words (not even from the same stem).' 


‘There is something more to be said about the specific forms of name; but 
that will have to wait until we are finished with the whole passage. So 
let us move on to consider the conditional clause ‘if he is to be a KUpios 
imposer of names’ (d8). It is important to realize that the notion of a 
KUplos namegiver is not just the notion of a good namegiver, as opposed 


seems to believe (“The term dunamis ... corresponds to eidos and idea at 389e3 and 390a6’), 
it would be rash to read those later developments into the present argument, which is never 
recalled there. See below and §4.2.5. 

Gold 1978 compares Socrates’ attempt to that of Sellars (1963), who holds that the English ‘red’, 
the German ‘rot’ and the French ‘rouge’ are all tokens of the same (semantic) type, ‘a linguis- 
tic kind or sort which is capable of realization or embodiment in different linguistic materials’ 
(1963: 627). The huge difference is that Sellars, unlike Plato, has a thoroughly nominalistic con- 
ception of types. 

Cf. Leibniz’s 1677 Dialogus, 1923-: A V1, 4A, 23-4 (= Ariew/Garber 1989: 271) on the analogy 
between the Latin /ucifer and the Greek paaqopos. 
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to a bad one. The adjective xupios (“having authority’) rather suggests 
a stronger interpretation: a KUpios namegiver is a /egitimate, authentic 
namegiver, as opposed to an illegitimate one. This suggests that at a8—9, 
where Socrates says that, on certain conditions, the Greek lawgiver is ‘no 
worse’ (oUSév yeipo) than the foreign one, what he really means is that, 
on those conditions, the Greek lawgiver is not an illegitimate one. And 
this confirms that dei, both in c3—8 (cf. §3.4.2) and here at d6, is a ‘must’ 
of necessity or inevitability, not of prescription. We are not speaking of 
how names would be made best, but of how they are to be made, if they 
are to be names at all." 

I now wish to make a couple of points about lines d8—ato. My main 
point is that there is some reason to suppose that, in Socrates’ view, the 
various lawgivers in different countries do not all draw on the same or over- 
lapping stock of sounds, but on completely different ones (see Rijlaarsdam 
1978: 109-10, Sedley 2003: 66, 1330-1). This supposition may help us save 
Socrates’ consistency later on. When the etymologies arrive at the so- 
called ‘first names’, which are names not composed of other names, but 
directly of sounds (421d ff.), Socrates argues that such names are correct by 
nature because their sounds (or rather the way they are uttered) imitate the 
object’s nature. But it would be embarrassing if one and the same sound 
should appear to mean one thing in Greece and another, opposite thing 
in some barbarian language: that would tell heavily against the mimetic 
account.'°* Socrates would steer clear of this problem from the start, if he 
were now thinking of foreign languages using completely different sets of 
sounds. And this is historically quite plausible, ifwe think not only of what 
must have been the Greek speaker’s reaction to the Semitic languages, but 
also of how alien another Indo-European language like Persian was likely 
to sound to Greek ears. 

This hypothesis is compatible with the comparison between the name- 
giver and the smith (e1—a3). Every smith puts the specific form of drill that 
is fit for a specific task (e.g. the form of drill for drilling marble, as distinct 
from the form of drill for drilling wood) into the appropriate material, i.e. 
iron. But, Socrates says at eI-2, it is not the case that every smith puts the 


See in particular the use of xUpios as ‘valid’, of laws, opinions etc., in contrast with &xupos, 

‘invalid’ (LSJ a.u1.2): e.g. Tht. 179b, Lys. 18.15, Dem. 24.1. 

3 Contrast Baxter (1992: 44-5): namegiving ‘is a téxv7 like any other; this entails that there are 
good and bad craftsmen, from the true voyo@étns who produces the best possible names at the 
top, to the many other lesser craftsmen below him ... Socrates’ argument looks towards such an 
ideal but does not lose sight of the everyday reality’. This is not what Socrates says. 

‘4 This criticism is suggested by Kretzmann 1971: 136. 
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same form ‘into the same iron’ (cis Tov avTOv oiSynpov). This may mean 
‘into the same chunk of iron’;'® but it may also mean ‘into the same kind of 
iron’, as Rijlaarsdam 1978: 112 saw. That is to say, Socrates may be thinking 
of the case of different smiths who work in different countries and have 
different varieties of iron at their disposal.'°° 

We now have leisure for returning to the specific forms of name. The 
question which I want to ask is: What are we ultimately expected to do 
with them? Shall they survive the eventual fall of naturalism? 

Many scholars would answer ‘Yes’. They believe that, once we sever the 
merely contingent link between the specific forms of name and etymology, 
those forms become the argument’s most important positive bequest.'°” 
Indeed, some believe that one main lesson of the dialogue is the follow- 
ing: the specific form of name of X is natural, while any particular name of 
X which instantiates it is conventional.’ 

They may be right; but caution is in order. After the conclusion of the 
present argument (390de) we shall not hear anything more about the spe- 
cific forms of name throughout the dialogue. Socrates’ silence will be espe- 
cially striking on two occasions. One is at 394ac, where he puts forward 
the view that materially different names are actually the same name pro- 
vided that (and insofar as) they signify the same, or have the same ‘power’. 
Why does he not try to explain this in terms of such names’ instantiating 
the same form? The second occasion is the 424b—425c project of a perfect 
language. According to this project, we should first divide up the various 
kinds of letters, then do the same with the various kinds of beings, and 
then associate letters and beings according to their mutual resemblance, 
thus constructing names that carried, as it were, an analysis of their ref- 
erent’s nature on their face. No mention there of the specific forms of 
name; names are supposed to be made by someone who turns directly to 
the forms themselves to be named, not to the forms of their names. And, 
indeed, you may well think that there is something redundant about the 
notion of the specific forms of name. If there is any sense at all in referring 
distributively to them as ‘the name naturally fit for each thing’ (389d) or 
‘the name that belongs to each thing in virtue of its nature’ (390e), it must 


5 Horn 1904: 29-30, Gold 1978: 230. 

6 The Greeks did know of different varieties of iron, extracted from different minerals and 
places: see Plin. Nat. 34.143-5, and cf. Daremberg/Saglio 11.1083—6 and OCD sv. iron. An analo- 
gous point will perhaps be made with regard to wood at b2 év éTroi@odv EWA (see n.109). The 
problem would not even arise if o18npos here did not mean ‘iron’ but ‘metal’, as it is sometimes 
translated. This, however, is linguistically dubious. 

7 See Ackrill 1994: 43-4, 51. 

‘8 See Kahn 1973a: 173, Gold 1978: 245—6, Barney 2001: 47, 
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be, as we saw above, that by looking to the form of name of X you see what 
information any particular name of X must (somehow or other) supply 
about X’s nature. But then why not get that information by looking dir- 
ectly to the form of X? 

So I think we should be open to the possibility that the notion of the spe- 
cific forms of name may be, as a matter of fact, much more tightly connected 
with the purpose of defending naturalism than is usually supposed. And if 
my suspicion is right, then what we should do with the notion on second 
thoughts, after the fall of naturalism, is not to reinterpret it but to junk it. 


3.4.4 The lawgiver and the dialectician (390bd) 


Now Socrates would be ready to reach the conclusion he will in fact draw 
at 390de, namely that Cratylus is right and Hermogenes wrong. Yet he 
first prefers to open a digression where he introduces the figure of the dia- 
lectician in the context of a distinction between the production and use of 
any instrument. His general point is that the work of any craftsman has to 
be evaluated by someone else: the one who will use it and who is also able 
to supervise its production. 
Here is how it begins: 


so. Now who’s the one that will know whether the appropriate form of pin- 
beater lies in whatever sort of wood [ei 16 TpoofiKov eiSos KEepKiSos év 
oTroiwotv EUAw Keita1]?" The one who made it, the carpenter, or the one 
who will use it, the weaver? 

HE. He is more likely to be the one who will use it, Socrates. 

so. Then who’s the one that will use the lyre-maker’s product? Isn’t he the per- 
son who would know best how to supervise its making [oUtos 8s éttiotaito 
&v épyalopéven KaAAIO TE TIO TaTEIVv] and once it has been made would rec- 
ognize whether it has been well made or not [koi eipyaopévov yvoin eft’ ev 
eipyaotat cite un]? 

HE. Ofcourse. 

so. Who is he? 

HE. The citharist. 

so. And who is the one that will use the shipbuilder’s product? 

HE. The pilot. (390b1-c1) 


The point Socrates is making here has a parallel at R. 10.601c—602a (remem- 
ber that our argument already shared with R. 10 the form-contemplating 
craftsman), which is worth considering in detail. There Socrates, within 


09 éy d6Tro1moty EUAw (bz): ‘in any piece of wood’ Fowler (cf. Reeve). On my translation see n.106. 
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the context of a discussion of poetry as imitation, draws a threefold dis- 
tinction between use, production and imitation of something. He states a 
general principle (Gord): 


The excellence and fineness and correctness [&pett Kal KaAAOS Kal d6pFdTNs] of 
each tool, living being and action is not related to anything but the use [rhv 
xpetav] for which each has been made or is naturally fit. 


And he goes on (6otde) to infer that 


Necessarily, therefore, the user of each thing is the one who is most expert about 
it and reports to the maker the good or bad effects in use of the thing he uses. E.g. 
the flute-player reports to the flute-maker which flutes serve him in flute-playing, 
and will order what sort must be made, and the other will serve him. 


Then Socrates’ remarks take on an epistemological hue: he recasts his point 
(601e—602a) by saying that ‘about the fineness or badness of the same tool 
the maker will have correct opinion ... whereas the user will have know- 
ledge’. And then he finally gets at what he had been driving at all along 
(602a): the imitator has neither knowledge (like the user) nor correct opin- 
ion (like the maker) about the goodness or badness of the things he imi- 
tates. He is inferior to both. 

The parallel is indeed remarkable; but it will prove important"® to bear 
a difference in mind. The R. distinction is a threefold one between user, 
maker and imitator; and the ultimate purpose of what is said about the 
first two is to discredit the third. By contrast, the Cra. distinction is merely 
twofold, and the missing item is precisely the imitator. 

Now get back to the text of Cra. and see how Socrates applies the maker/ 
user distinction to names: 


so. And who could best supervise the lawgiver’s work and judge it when it has 
been made, both here and among the barbarians? Isn’t he the one who will 


use it? 

HE. Yes. 

so. Nowthis is the one who knows how to ask questions [6 pwt&v émo TéEvos], 
isn’t he? 


HE. Ofcourse. 

so. And the same person also knows how to answer [&troxpiveo@ai]? 

HE. Yes. 

so. But the one who knows how to ask and answer questions do you call any- 
thing but a dialectician [S1aAektiKdv]? 

HE. No, that’s how I call him. (390c6—12) 


uo See n.116. 
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Before making any comments it is worthwhile also reading the following 
lines, which round off the digression about makers and users: 


so. Therefore it is the job of a carpenter to make a rudder under the super- 
vision of a pilot, if the rudder is to be a fine one [ei péAAel KaAdV Elvan TO 
TNSaAlov]. 

HE. So it seems. 

so. And it is, as it seems, the job of a lawgiver to make a name, having as super- 
visor a dialectician, if he is to impose names finely [ei wéAAe1 KaAdSS SvdpaTa 
8noeobar]. 

HE. That's true. (390d1-8) 


At d2 and d6, in the two conditional clauses introduced by ei péAAel, is 
‘fine’ (kaAdv) equivalent to ‘correct’, and ‘finely’ (kaAés) to ‘correctly’? Or 
do ‘fine’ and ‘finely’ here express something different, i.e. a notion of excel- 
lence (which may admit of degrees) in the way a tool or a name is made? 
We were confronted with a similar question at 388c (see §3.3.1). Here as 
there, the former alternative is probably the right one, at least if we take 
the text at face value. Here this is suggested by a twofold comparison: on 
the one hand, with the parallel clause ‘if he is to be an authoritative giver 
of names’, ei uéAAet KUpIOS Eival d6voudTev GéTs, at 389d (on which see 
§3.4.3); on the other hand, with 390a ‘anyway the instrument is correct’, 
Spas dpOds ZxeE1 16 Spyavov. But the text is also compatible with the latter 
construal. 

Let me now try to set out all that we learn about dialectic and the dia- 
lectician, both explicitly and implicitly, both from the last two chunks of 
text and from their context." 

(i) Here Socrates explicitly recognizes dialectic as a distinct art; accord- 
ingly, he designates its practitioner by the adjective S1aAektiKds. Outside 
Cra. and those dialogues which contain more advanced theoretical reflec- 
tions on dialectic (Republic, Phaedrus, Philebus, Sophist, Politicus), the adjec- 
tive and its cognates occur only at Men. 75d (the adverb S10AeKktiKawtEpov, 
‘more dialectically’ or ‘more conversationally’)"? and Euthd. 290c (a 
puzzling reference to oi S10AeKtiKoi which looks like a reference to the 


Republic)."® 


See Kahn 1996: 292-328 for a fine survey of Plato’s views and terminology regarding dialectic. 
“One must answer more gently, as it were, and S10Aektikatepov. And S1aAektikatepov means, I 
think, not just to give the true answer, but also to answer in terms of what the questioner has in 
addition agreed he knows’ (tr. after Sharples 1985). 

"3 Cleinias claims that the mathematicians are merely able to discover the objects of their research, 
but do not know how to use them, so hand them over to ‘the dialecticians’. Anticipation of R. 
6-7 (Kahn 1996: 308-9) or back-reference (Burnyeat 2002: 63 n.46)? 
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(ii) Socrates claims that the dialectician is the one who has knowledge of 
how to ask and answer questions (this will be recalled at 398d, in the etymol- 
ogy of fipws, ‘hero’, from épwtév, ‘to ask’: see §5.5.3)."* Of course we are 
familiar since the ‘Socratic’ dialogues with the notion of 8ia0AéyeoPa1 as a 
sort of discussion characterized by question-and-answer and close argu- 
ment: see Grg. 448d, Prt. 336bc. 

(iii) Although this is not claimed in so many words, I find it hard to 
deny that the argument clearly suggests a strong connection between dia- 
lectic and the study of the forms. To say the least, dialectic and the forms 
stand here in close contextual association with each other. 

(iv) Remember the 388bc definition of the function of names as ‘teach- 
ing something to each other and separating the objects as they stand’ (or 
‘separating being’, oUcia) and the related claim that the one who uses 
names ‘finely’, i.e. correctly, is a ‘teaching expert’ (615acKaAixkds). If we 
put that earlier passage together with the present one, two consequences 
follow. 

(iv.a) The aim of dialectic — what it uses names for — is to ‘separate the 
objects as they stand’. We saw in §3.2.1 that this has to do with definition 
and, more precisely, with the method of division, with which Socrates will 
show himself so familiar at 424b—425c." 

(iv.b) The dialectician is a teaching expert. This accords with those pas- 
sages which we encountered in §3.2.1 (Phlb. 16e, Phdr. 265d), where division 
and the complementary process of collection, which are the province of 
the dialectician, are described as methods for teaching something. Another 
nice passage is Sph. 229e-230e, where it is said that one species of the art of 
verbal teaching (tis év Tois Adyois SiSacKaAixf\s) is the elenchus or examin- 
ation, which proceeds by questioning people about the subjects they pretend 
to be expert on and showing their opinions to contradict themselves. 


"4 Tn fact, as Sedley 2003: 62 rightly emphasizes, here the dialectician is introduced primarily as the 
one who knows how to ask questions (390c6), and only secondarily as the one who also knows 
how to answer them (c8). Cf. 398d, where heroes, ffpwes, turn out to be dialecticians simply on 
account of their ability to ask questions, gpwtév. Sedley’s explanation, ‘the thoroughly Socratic 
notion of interrogative teaching is in the frame’, is undoubtedly right. 

"5 According to several interpreters (Kretzmann 1971: 127, 1330-2; Fine 1977: 296-7; cf. Ackrill 
1994: 42, 45-6), one result of Socrates’ arguments for naturalism, which is connected with the 
mention of the dialectician, and which is meant to transcend Socrates’ defence of naturalism, is 
the following: the /exicon of ordinary languages like Greek should mirror, as far as possible, the 
structure of reality. On this view, one aspect of the correctness problem is that a language should 
not contain names of nonexistent things (e.g. ‘phlogiston’) or names presupposing a misguided 
classification of existent things (e.g. ‘shorse’, a term supposedly true of anything that is either a 
sheep or a horse). In a sense, this is something which Plato would no doubt endorse (see Phdr. 
265e-266b, Plt. 262a—-263d). But it does not seem to be anything that he makes Socrates expli- 
citly concern himself with in Cra., either here or elsewhere. 
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Apart from the reference to teaching, most of the features mentioned 
above find parallels elsewhere. At R. 534bd Socrates characterizes the dia- 
lectician as ‘the one who exacts an account of the being of each thing’ 
(Tov Adyov ExkoTou AauBa&vovta THs oUctas) and who is able to ‘define 
the form of good in discourse by separating it from all other things’ 
(Siopicacba TH Adyoo Ard Tédv GAAV TaVTOV &qEAcV TI TOU &yabot 
iSéav), ‘going through all examinations as in a battle’; and he claims that 
the most important component in the dialectician’s education will be that 
which will make them ‘able to ask and answer questions in the most sci- 
entific way’. Cf. the connection between question-and-answer and the 
investigation of the forms at Phd. 75cd (quoted in §3.4.1) and 78d, where, 
however, dialectic or the dialectician are not mentioned by name. 

(v) The dialectician is the user of names (390c4 d0TteP xproeTtar). At 
first blush, this is baffling. Don’t all sorts of people use names in their 
everyday business? But of course, as Sedley 2003: 62 has seen (cf. Proclus, 
LXI, 26.27—27.2), the dialectician is here said to be the user of names in 
the very same sense in which names were said at 388bc to be instruments 
for teaching and separating being (see §3.2.1). To be sure, names may 
be used by other people for other, less sophisticated purposes. But their 
ultimate purpose, the highest function they can serve, and hence (from 
a strongly teleological perspective) their function simpliciter, is to teach 
and separate being; and the dialectician is the one who can use them for 
that purpose. 

(vi) The dialectician is the lawgiver’s supervisor. This is a puzzling claim; 
and several considerations suggest that it should not be taken at face 
value — i.e. that Socrates does not really think that the giving of names 
is, or should be, the result of a cooperation between two distinct figures. 
To start with, the lawgiver’s own art consists, as we have seen, in embody- 
ing in letters the form of name specifically appropriate to the nature of 
each thing to be named; and I do not see how this could fail to involve 
some sort of knowledge of the nature of the thing to be named — which 
we should expect to be the dialectician’s hallmark.'° This is confirmed by 
the fact that Socrates spoke at 388e—389a, and will speak again at 391de, as 


"6 Pace Sedley (2003: 9): ‘Nowhere is it so much as hinted by Socrates, on his own behalf, that the 
early linguistic lawmakers themselves had knowledge of the things they were naming.’ You will 
remember that at R. Gore—602< it is argued that the maker has no more than ‘correct opinion’ 
about the quality of the tools he makes, whereas knowledge belongs to the user. But as I warned 
above, that may well be strictly subservient to that passage’s specific purpose, which is to dis- 
credit the imitator. 
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if the fact that names are made by the lawgiver were by itse/f'an argument 
against Hermogenes’ conventionalism."” 

Furthermore, while throughout Cra. we shall continue to hear about 
the lawgiver(s), nothing more will be said of the dialectician. There are 
two contexts where Socrates’ silence is especially striking. When it turns 
out (411bc, 439bc) that what the first namegivers really embodied in most 
Greek names was a mistaken view of the nature of things, that will or 
induce Socrates to conclude that they were not supervised by a dialect- 
ician — only that they were confused. And when at 424b—425c Socrates 
sketches out his bold project of a twofold division of kinds of letters and 
kinds of beings, followed by the creation of a sort of perfect language, 
he will not refer to any division of labour between lawgiver and dialect- 
ician; he will speak throughout as if the same persons (‘we’) were both to 
carry out the preliminary divisions and to impose the names by relying on 
them. 

Thus Socrates does not really seem to conceive of namegiving as a joint 
venture between a lawgiver and a dialectician, despite what he argues at 
390cd. Interestingly, however, the rationale behind this seems to be quite 
different depending on whether we consider the matter from inside the 
naturalist theory which Socrates is presently constructing or from the out- 
side. Within the theory, namegiving is not really a joint venture because 
the lawgiver is (I submit) assumed to be himself a dialectician."’ Outside 
the theory, namegiving is not really a joint venture because, sadly, at least 
in most cases the lawgiver is not a dialectician and there is no dialectician 
to supervise him. 

Let me add a word about the former perspective, the one that is internal 
to the naturalist theory. My suggestion that the lawgiver is assumed to 
be himself a dialectician may seem open to the objection that the other 
pairs of makers and users with whom the lawgiver and the dialectician are 
compared are real pairs, formed by really distinct persons (the carpenter 
and the weaver, the lyre-maker and the citharist, the ship-builder and the 
pilot). But this is no fatal objection. Compare Euthd. 288d—292e (already 
cited by Goldschmidt 1940: 85). Socrates and Cleinias, given the concep- 
tion of philosophy as ‘possession of knowledge’, strive to find out what 


“7 That would be unjustified if, as Sedley 2003: 73-4 seems to suggest, the lawgiver’s peculiar skill, 
what makes him into ‘the rarest of craftsmen’, consisted solely in ‘the enviable knack of devising 
words ... which will actually catch on’. (Indeed, I doubt whether this knack plays any role at all 
in Socrates’ account.) 

"8 Cf. Horn 1904: 28, Goldschmidt 1940: 85, Baxter 1992: 46. 
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knowledge it is possession of. Most sciences and arts are concerned with 
the production or acquisition of something, which must then be handed 
over to the expert who will use it, whose art is different; thus e.g. lyre- 
making is much different from the citharist’s art. Hence these arts are 
incomplete and unable to make us happy. What we really need is ‘such 
a science ... in which making and knowing how to use that which it makes 
coincide’ (289b), and more generally ‘that art which will itse/f also know 
how to use what it acquires either by making it or by hunting it’ (290d). 
This resembles fairly closely the view I am ascribing to Socrates in Cra. 

(vii) The dialectician is the judge of the lawgiver’s finished product 
(390c3—4). One reason why Socrates says this, and why Plato wants to pre- 
sent the lawgiver as distinct from the dialectician, goes, I submit, as fol- 
lows: Socrates is the real dialectician and the dialogue we are reading will 
contain a question-and-answer, dialectical examination and assessment of 
the work of the ancient lawgivers," as Socrates himself states at 425ab. 


3.5 CONCLUSION (390DE) 


Let us resume our reading of the text. Socrates now returns his final 
verdict: 


so. Therefore, Hermogenes, the imposition of names seems not to be a trivial 
matter, as you believe, nor a thing for trivial men, nor for any chance person. 
And Cratylus speaks the truth when he says that names belong to the objects 
by nature [puoi T& Svépara elven Tois Tedryyaot] and that not everyone isa 
craftsman of names, but only that one who looks to the name belonging to 
each thing in virtue of its nature [&AA& udvov éxeivov Tov &TOBAETIOVTE Eis 
TO TH pUoEL Svoua dv ExdoTo],"°° and who is able to put its form into the let- 
ters and syllables [kai Suvapevov avtot Td i505 TiPévan eis TE TA yOcuBaTa 
Kal Tas GUAAGB as]. (390d9—e5) 


First (dg—11) Socrates picks up the conclusion of the third argument, 
according to which ‘imposing names is not a matter for everyone, but for 
some sort of namemaker’ (388e—389a), and contrasts it with Hermogenes’ 
conventionalist thesis. Then (d11—es5) Socrates claims most explicitly that 
Cratylus’ naturalist thesis is true and presents as part of that thesis Ais own 


19 See Anceschi 2007: 35. 

no +A puoel (e3): ‘by its nature’, not ‘by nature’, as it is sometimes translated. The article must have 
a similar force in the phrase eis Te T YeapYaTa Kai TEs cUAAGBAS (e4—5), which cannot mean 
just ‘into letters and syllables’. The import could be fully spelt out as follows: ‘into [letters and 
syllables which thereby become] the letters and syllables of that thing’s name’. One might even 
wonder whether the phrase might fall within the scope of avtot (e4). 
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interpretation and development of it, i.e. the rejection of the “democratic’ 
stance towards namegiving and the description of the namegiver as look- 
ing to the specific form of name of each thing and embodying it into let- 
ters and syllables. 


Now that we are finished, let me turn back for a brief retrospective remark. 
Several scholars have found it puzzling that Plato should give Socrates 
some eight OCT pages of unsound arguments for a theory — linguistic 
naturalism — against which he will make Socrates launch a devastating 
attack later on. I for one do not see that there is anything especially puz- 
zling here. True, Cra. is alone among Platonic dialogues in having this 
peculiar structure, where a philosophical thesis is defended elaborately 
and at great length by a character only to be subsequently smashed by the 
very same character. But then no Platonic dialogue has exactly the same 
structure as any other; and this seems to be as good a structure as any can 
be to catch the readers’ attention and give them food for thought. In par- 
ticular, throughout this chapter I have been striving to show that there is 
much to be learnt from a careful criticism (and possibly reinterpretation) 
of Socrates’ arguments and that being subjected to such a criticism is pre- 
cisely part of their intended function. 


CHAPTER 4 
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In the previous chapter we saw Socrates advance several arguments to the 
conclusion that “Cratylus tells the truth when he says that names belong 
to the objects by nature.’ So far, however, Socrates has not spelt out what 
it is for a name to belong by nature to its referent, any more than Cratylus 
did before, in his conversation with Hermogenes. In particular, Socrates 
has not explicitly claimed that a name’s natural correctness has to do with 
its etymology. This crucial step is to be taken in the next pages of the 
dialogue. 


4.1 SEARCHING FOR A THEORY (390E—392B) 


It is Hermogenes, in his response to Socrates’ verdict in favour of Cratylus, 
who says what course the conversation should now follow: 


HE. I don’t know, Socrates, how one is to counter what you say. Yet perhaps it is 
not easy to get convinced so suddenly; it seems to me that I would believe 
you more, if you showed me what you say the natural correctness of a name 
consists in [fvtwa ot) Elva Thy oUoEl SpbdTHTA dvdyatos]. (390e6-391a3) 


Predictably, Socrates denies that he already has a definite account ready at 
hand: 


so. Dear Hermogenes, I’m speaking of no particular correctness. You forgot 
what I said a while ago, i.e. that I didn’t know but would inquire together 
with you. And now that we are inquiring, I and you, we’ve reached this view 
we didn’t have before, that the name has some sort of natural correctness 
and that knowing how to impose a name finely' on any object whatsoever is 
not a matter for every man. Isn’t that so? 

HE. Ofcourse. 


I 


KaAdds (br) is omitted by T, followed by Hirschig and Burnet. T’s omissions always deserve serious 
consideration (cf. ch. 2 n.82); but here it is more cautious to print the adverb. 
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so. Then the next thing to do is to search for what in the world its correctness 
consists in [f\t1s ToT’ av got avTotd f dp8dtns], if you wish to know. 
HE. Of course I do wish to. (391a4—b6) 


After the initial disclaimer and the ritual reference to common inquiry 
(a4—6), he briefly recalls the results of the previous arguments (a6—b2) and 
picks up and emphasizes Hermogenes’ distinction between those results 
and the next step we must take, i.e. to pin down the natural correctness of 
names (b4-—5). 

The distinction between the abstract notion of a natural correctness 
of names and the concrete account which must now be given of it is an 
important one. On the one hand, it can be read as confirming that, as I 
argued in ch. 3, Socrates’ arguments for naturalism were intended to be 
open to various interpretations — not just to the one which is going to 
become Socrates’ official interpretation, according to which natural cor- 
rectness is a matter of the name’s etymology. On the other hand, note how 
careful Socrates is to avoid claiming that so far he has proved anything or 
that he and Hermogenes have acquired any knowledge about the correct- 
ness of names. At a7—8 he introduces his summary of the previous conclu- 
sions with the words tooottov pév HS paivetai Tapa TK TPSTEPA, literally 
‘this much already appears [to us] beyond the things that appeared [to us] 
before’, where the use of the verb ‘appear’ is very cautious and is compatible 
with the possibility that our conclusions may later have to be revised.’ 

But how should the new inquiry be carried out? 


so. Now inquire. 

HE. How should one inquire? 

so. The most correct way of inquiring, my friend, is to do so together with 
those who know, by paying them money and lavishing favours on them. 
These are the Sophists, whom your brother Callias has paid much money, 
thereby acquiring a reputation for wisdom. But since you aren’t master of 
your father’s estate, you must importune your brother and pray him to teach 
you the correctness about such matters, which he learnt from Protagoras. 


(391b7—cs) 


As at 384bc with Prodicus, Socrates pokes fun at the Sophists’ habit of 
teaching for money — and much money at that. Here the joke allows him a 


> Several translations make Socrates too confident: e.g. Fowler (‘we already see one thing we did not 
know before’) and Reeve (‘this much is clearer than before’). Méridier adds a further misunder- 
standing of tapé Té& tpdtepa as ‘contrairement a la premiére opinion’ (cf. Minio-Paluello), which 
makes no sense: Socrates’ naturalist conclusions do not recant any previous agreement between 
him and Hermogenes. 
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reference to the man ‘who has paid the Sophists more money than all the 
others taken together, Callias, the son of Hipponicus’ (Ap. 20a). And since 
Callias is (as our passage suggests) Hermogenes’ stepbrother, the legitimate 
son of their common father Hipponicus, this in its turn allows Socrates to 
return to Hermogenes’ financial difficulties, which were also mentioned 
in the passage about Prodicus.’ Then, at c4—5, comes a more specific refer- 
ence to the teaching of Protagoras about ‘the correctness of such things’. 
(It is always astonishing to see how many things Plato can do together in 
a couple of lines.) 

What did Protagoras teach Callias? Was it really relevant to the subject 
matter of Cra.? At Phdr. 267¢ it is said that Protagoras dealt with dp80étre10, 
‘correct diction’;* and the context shows that that had to do with rhetoric. 
But whether in connection with dp8o0étre1a or in some other connection, 
Protagoras does seem to have held something which justifies Socrates’ 
present reference to him. We know from Aristotle, SE 173b17-174a4, that 
Protagoras considered the nouns pfjvis (‘wrath’) and mAn§ (‘helmet’) as 
masculine, contrary to common Greek usage, and criticized Homer for 
saying pfiviv ... ovAouévny (‘accursed wrath’, //. 1.1) instead of ufiviv ... 
ovAduevov. A plausible way of explaining this is to suppose that Protagoras 
propounded a natural criterion of the correctness of names, according to 
which their gender had to reflect their referent’s nature’ This fits well with 
Rh. 1407b7-8, where Aristotle reports that Protagoras distinguished the 
genders of names into &ppeva Kai O7AEa Kai oxewn (‘masculine, feminine 
and things’) — which suggests that he took the name’s gender to express 
something of the object’s nature. It also fits very well with Aristophanes’ 
parody at Clouds 658-93, where the idea is pushed to the point of altering 
the ending of words to conform it to the object’s natural gender.° 

So it seems that Protagoras might have taught Callias something rele- 
vant to our discussion. But in any case Plato does not want to concern 
himself with his views and has Hermogenes brush them aside: 


3 On the implications of the reference to Hermogenes’ not being master of Hipponicus’ estate see 
§1.3.1. 

It is unclear whether dp@oétre1a is presented as the title of a Protagorean work. See de Vries 
1969: 225-6. 

See e.g. Murray 1946: 177 and Blank 1998: 183-4, 234. Fehling 1965: 212-17 convincingly argues 
that Protagoras’ discussion of gender correctness was probably not put forward for its own sake, 
but rather in the context of, and as subservient to, a criticism of the //iad’s first lines. Fehling also 
offers (to my mind, less convincingly) an alternative interpretation of what Protagoras’ account 
consisted in. For a survey of Protagoras’ linguistic studies see Pfeiffer 1968: 37-9 and Brancacci 
1996. 

Gender naturalism will reappear many centuries later: see S. E. M. 1.142—53, 184-90; Amm. in Int. 
35.21-36.21. 
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HE. Myentreaty would be strange indeed, Socrates, if, while I don’t at all accept 
[dAws otk &troSéxoua1]’ Protagoras’ Truth, I should accept the things said 
with such a Truth’ as if they were worth something. (391c6—9) 


Hermogenes is referring back to his rejection of Protagorean relativism at 
386a. This brisk dismissal is unfair: Protagoras’ linguistic views can hardly 
have been dependent upon his relativism, whether or not they too were 
advanced in the work entitled Truth? 

In any case, if Hermogenes is unwilling to learn the modern sophistic 
wisdom, then the obvious alternative is to revert to Homer, the corner- 
stone of Greek traditional education:'° 


so. But if, instead, these things do not please you," then we must learn from 
Homer and from the other poets. (391cro—d1) 


This is probably also a further dig at Protagoras, whose views on the 
correctness of names were somehow associated with a criticism of Homer 
(see ns). 


HE. And what does Homer say on the correctness of names, Socrates, and 
where? 

so. In many places; but the greatest and finest things he says in those places 
where he distinguishes between the names by which humans and gods call 
the same things. Don’t you think that in these places he says something 
great and wonderful about the correctness of names? For clearly the gods call 
them by those very names that, as regards correctness, are such by nature [oi 
ye Geol atta KaAotow Trpds d6pHdTHTa Etrep oT1 MUGEL d6vdyaTa]."* Don’t 
you think so? 

HE. I know well that they call things correctly, if they call them at all [eitep 
KaAotiow]. But what are these names you are talking about? (391d2—e3) 


7 On édws 00x (c7) ‘not at all’ see LSJ éAcs 111.3. Even if the expression could have a weaker mean- 
ing, ‘on the whole not’ (based on 6Aws ‘on the whole’, LSJ 111.2; cf. §2.4.1 on 386a6 o¥ Té&vu T1), it 
would probably not have that meaning here, because in that case we should expect pév to follow 
dAws, not AANGe1av. 

The usual pun on the title of Protagoras’ work (Tht. 161c), as already at 386c. 

As Stallbaum 62-3 and others believe; Reeve even translates Ta 8é TH TolavTH aAnGeia PnOévTa 
(c8) as ‘the things contained in it’. I for one do not think that the way Hermogenes expresses him- 
self clearly entails this. 

Reeve xxiv. 

AAX ei wt at oe tatita d&péoxer (cro): for av ‘instead’ cf. Th. 6.80.4 ei Kataotpéwovtar Auas 
ASnvaion ... Kal ei ad hyeis TepiecdueGa. Several interpreters, instead, translate as if the meaning 
were ‘if these things do not please you either’ (e.g. Dalimier ‘si ces propos non plus ne te plaisent 
pas’). But this seems linguistically dubious; and, in any case, before the reference to Protagoras 
nothing else has failed to ‘please’ Hermogenes. 

avt& (d8) may either refer back to é1r tois avtois (ds) or emphasize the following &trep oT! pUoEL 
OVOLATa. 
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We shall look at Homer’s distinctions between divine and human names 
in a moment. But do not miss, in Hermogenes’ final words, the polite 
shadow of doubt on the very idea of the gods’ using names at all (cf. 
Euthphr. 8¢ eitep &yqioRntotow Geol, ‘if the gods dispute at all’). 


so. Don't you know that, of the river in Troy which fought in single combat with 
Hephaestus, he says ‘whom the gods call Xanthus, but men Scamander? 

HE. Ido. 

so. Well then, don’t you think that this is a grand thing to understand, for 
what reason® it is correct [6p6és Zyer] to call that river Xanthus rather 
than Scamander? Or, if you wish, take the bird which he says ‘the gods call 
chalkis, but men kumindis: do you regard it as trifling to learn how much 
more correct [dp0dTEpov] it is for the same bird to be called ‘cha/kis’ than 
‘kumindis? Or to learn about Batieia and Murine and many other cases 
both in this poet and in others? (391e4—392bz2) 


Socrates is referring to //. 20.74, 14.291 and 2.813—14 respectively; the third 
passage, which he does not quote, speaks of a hill situated in front of Troy, 
‘which men call Batieia, but immortals tomb of bounding Murine’. Other 
occurrences of this topos can be found at //. 1.403-4 and Phdr. 252b (prob- 
ably Plato’s own humorous creation: see §5.5.4).'* 

Socrates’ words clearly presuppose the context of contemporary Homeric 
exegesis in two respects. First, Homeric exegetes (oi viv trepi “Ounpov Seivoi 
407ab) were particularly interested in problem-solving, i.e. in elucidating pas- 
sages that looked puzzling (see Richardson 1975). It is easy to imagine some 
of the people who dealt with such matters (like Stesimbrotus of Thasos or 
Anaximander the younger or perhaps also Antisthenes) speculating about the 
significance of the same things being called differently by gods and humans, 
as their modern colleagues have done. In our case this interest in problem- 
solving coincided with another ancient line of inquiry into Homer’s text, i.e. 
the study of rare words (yA&ooa1), which was practised by Democritus (68 
433 DK) among others. Indeed, an example of the interest that these Homeric 
passages may have aroused is offered by Arist. HA 519a18—20, who mentions 
an etymological explanation of Z&v@os, “Xanthus’, from Eav6ds, ‘yellow’. 

A second aspect of Socrates’ appeal to Homer which fits in well with 
contemporary exegetical practice is the idea that Homer’s lines con- 
tain elements of some sort of technical knowledge (in our case, about 


dry tote (a2): literally ‘in what manner’ (Méridier and Dalimier ‘en quoi’). Not ‘that’, as some 
translate. 

Further parallels in West 1966: 387-8. On each of the Homeric passages cited see the comments of 
Kirk/Edwards/Hainsworth/Janko/Richardson 1985—94. Kirk (1.94) claims that “No principle [i.e. 
no single principle] to account for these peculiarities of name has been satisfactorily proposed.’ 
See Goldschmidt 1940: 99. Proclus interprets all three pairs of names in LXXI, 34.13-35.8. 
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the correctness of names). This idea is operating in Protagoras’ claim at 
Prt. 316de that Homer, Hesiod and others of the ancients were disguised 
Sophists and in the claim, made by Niceratus in Xenophon’s Symposium, 
4.6—7, that Homer can teach us everything. 

That said, the pompous tone of Socrates’ appeal to Homer (which is 
going to inform also lines b2—4) strongly suggests that he is being ironical;"° 
and when at a6—7 Socrates asks whether Hermogenes regards it as ‘trifling’ 
(patiAov) to learn about the correctness of ‘chalkis’ vs ‘kumindis’, he seems 
to be implicating precisely that such questions are of meagre importance.” 
This is just as it should be. Remember that at Protagoras 347b—348a, at the 
end of the analysis of Simonides’ poem, Socrates writes off the discussion 
of poetry as pointless and unworthy of an educated person. He compares 
it to the ‘symposia of common, vulgar people’, who hire flute-girls and 
dancers because they are unable to converse with each other, and contrasts 
it with his own favourite style of conversation: ‘we must ... put the poets 
aside and carry out our conversations with each other drawing only on our 
own resources, testing the truth and ourselves’. 


It has also been thought that in these lines Socrates is beginning to make 
a very serious point about the notion of correctness, i.e. that correctness 
‘is a comparative attribute’ (Sedley 2003: 78-9). If you glance back at the 
text you will see that at 392a6 Socrates speaks of learning “how much more 
correct’ (60q@ dp8dTepov) it is for the same bird to be called ‘chalkis’ than 
‘kumindis’. Likewise at 392bd he is going to investigate which of the two 
names of Hector’s son was regarded by Homer as ‘more correct’ and to 
invoke the general principle that wiser people use names ‘more correctly’. 
In my view, Sedley’s way of interpreting these comparative expressions 
is not right. For the very notion of degrees of correctness is ruled out by 
what I call the Redundancy Conception of correctness, which all charac- 
ters have been holding since the beginning of the dialogue and will con- 
tinue to hold until the end in all relevant contexts (see §I.1.1). There are 
only a few occasions on which Socrates speaks of a name as being ‘more 
correct’ than another; and they can all, I think, be explained away as cases 
in which he adopts an innocuous fagon de parler devoid of any serious the- 
oretical significance. This is confirmed by the fact that even within our 
lines Socrates and Hermogenes do not express themselves consistently on 


6 See e.g. Goldschmidt 1940: 98, de Vries 1955: 293. 

7 Plato’s reference to the Homeric distinction between human and divine names was taken very 
seriously by the Neoplatonics (Procl. Lxvi11, 29.6—12; LXXI, 33.7—I: see Linguiti 1988: 340-1). 

See Horn 1904: 31. 
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this score. There is no comparative at 391d7—e3, where Socrates says that 
the gods clearly use names which are naturally correct and Hermogenes 
answers that they doubtless call things correctly if they call things at all. 
And. at 392a2-3 Socrates’ formulation is ambiguous: ‘for what reason it 
is correct [ap8és éye1] to call that river Xanthus rather than [y&AAov 7] 
Scamander’ need not be taken as containing a real comparative.” 


4.2 THE THEORY DISCOVERED. NATURALISM 
AND SYNONYMY (392B-394E) 


4.2.1 ‘Scamandrius and Astyanax’ (392bd) 


Socrates moves on (still with a tone of ironical pomposity) to a different 
case of double denomination in Homer. This is the case that will, in due 
course, spark off Socrates’ account of the natural correctness of names. 


(so.) But these things perhaps are too great for me and you to find out. It is, I 
think, more within human power and easier to investigate ‘Scamandrius’ 
and ‘Astyanax’, the names which he says belong to Hector’s son, i.e. to 
investigate what he says their correctness is. You presumably know the lines 
where the words I am referring to are to be found. 

HE. Of course. (392b2-8) 


Let us make sure that we have the Homeric lines clearly in mind. The 
only Homeric passage mentioning the two names of Hector’s son is //. 
6.4013: ‘Hector’s beloved son, similar to a beautiful star’, 


Tov P “EKTwp KaAEEOKE TKAUAVSplov, aUTAP oO} GAAOL 
Aotudvakt” oios yap épveTo "lA1ov “Extap. 

whom Hector called Scamandrius, but the others 
Astyanax: for Hector alone defended Ilium. 


But there is another passage which will turn out to be relevant. It is //. 
22.505—-7, where Andromache addresses her dead husband as follows: “He 
will suffer much, now that he has been deprived of his father,’ 


Aotuavo€, ov Tpddes étiKANoW KaAgouOCIV" 
oios Yap Oly EpuGO TIUAGS Kal TelxEa HaKpd. 


Astyanax, as the Trojans call him; 
for you alone defended their gates and the long walls. 


'9 Ficino, Méridier, Dalimier and Reeve do take it so; Fowler and Minio-Paluello do not. 
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Now look at what Socrates makes of this: 


so. Now which of these two names do you think that Homer regarded as more 
correct [6p86tTepov] for the child, ‘Astyanax’ or ‘Scamandrius? 

HE. I can’t say. 

so. Look at it this way. If someone asked you whether you think it is those who 
are wiser or those who are more unwise who use names more correctly — *° 

HE. Clearly Pd say those who are wiser. 

so. Now do the women or the men in the cities seem to you to be wiser, if one is 
to speak of their whole kind? 

HE. Themen. 

so. Now you know, don’t you, that Homer says Hector’s child was called 
‘Astyanax’ by the men of Troy [W116 tév Tpav] — and clearly ‘Scamandrius’ 
by the women, given that the men called him ‘Astyanax’”? 

HE. So it seems. 

so. Now” Homer too regarded the men of Troy as wiser than their women? 

HE. I thinkso. 

so. Therefore he thought that ‘Astyanax’ was more correct a name for the child 
than ‘Scamandrius’? 

HE. So it appears. (392b9—d10) 


Socrates wants to determine which of the two names Homer considered as 
more correct (b9-11).* He kicks off by getting Hermogenes to concede two 
premisses: first, that the wiser use more-correct names than the less wise 
do (c2-5); secondly, that the men of a city are, on the whole, wiser than 
the women (c6—9). The latter is a genuinely Platonic tenet, provided the 
emphasis lies on ‘on the whole’: see R. 455ce. Then Socrates does something 
very strange, which we shall have to explain: he claims that Homer says the 
child was called ‘Astyanax’ by the ‘men of Troy’ and infers that, therefore, 
is was the women who called him ‘Scamandrius’ (cio—d3). His next step 
is to secure Hermogenes’ agreement to a last premiss, i.e. that Homer too, 
like Socrates and Hermogenes, regarded men as wiser than women, and 
hence the Trojan men as wiser than the Trojan women (ds—7). Thus he is 
finished; and he can draw the conclusion that Homer regarded ‘Astyanax’, 
the name used by the men and hence by the wiser speakers, as more cor- 
rect than ‘Scamandrius’ (d8—10). 

We must now focus on Socrates’ strange claim at cio—d3. It seems that, 
on the one hand, he is taking from //. 6.401-3 the piece of information 


*© The sentence seems truncated; I substitute a dash for the question mark usually printed at c4. 

* odKxotv (cro and then ds) is not inferential, ‘then’, but introduces a premiss, ‘now’: see GP 434. 

» Kirk, in Kirk/Edwards/Hainsworth/Janko/Richardson 1985—94: 11.212—13, discusses which of the 
two names was the child’s given name and which was instead a nickname. 
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that the child was named both ‘Scamandrius’ and ‘Astyanax’, but not the 
further piece of information that it was Hector who used the former name 
and all the others who used the latter; and that, on the other hand, he is 
thinking of 22.505-7, where he perversely construes Tpddes as referring to 
male Trojans as opposed to women. At 392e he will make the confusion 
between the two Homeric passages complete by offering a quotation that 
is actually a conflation of the two. 

A horrible mess. An unintentional one? Like most scholars, I believe the 
answer is ‘No’. This is not because I am assuming that Plato must have 
known his Homer by heart and that his Homer must have been exactly 
the same as ours. On several occasions Plato misquotes Homer in a per- 
fectly innocent way, whether this is due to faulty memory or to his being 
acquainted with a different Homeric text from the one that is printed in 
our editions.** Rather, what I find very suspicious in our particular case is 
the grossness of Socrates’ mistake about //. 6.401-3 (where he does not just 
misremember a word or two, but completely alters the substance of the 
passage — and of a most famous passage at that), in conjunction with his 
absurdly strained interpretation of 22.506. So I believe that Plato is deliber- 
ately making Socrates go astray, and that it is probably in order to achieve 
this purpose that he does not have Socrates quote the Homeric lines. (Or 
is it Socrates himself who pretends he is going astray? It is not easy to tell 
between author and character here; but 393c will suggest that Socrates can 
cheat: see §4.2.3.) This hypothesis also allows us to explain another fea- 
ture of Socrates’ discussion, i.e. the fact that he takes for granted, without 
any justification, that one of the two names ‘Scamandrius’ and ‘Astyanax’ 
must be more correct than the other, whereas later on he will make no such 
assumption about the pair ‘Pallas’/‘Athena’ (406d—407¢).* 

If this is right, the function of Socrates’ mistake is twofold. On the one 
hand, it carries on the parody of current Homeric exegesis that was already 
at work in the immediately previous references to the verses about divine 
and human names for the same things. On the other hand, it is a warn- 
ing for the reader: Socrates’ account of the natural correctness of names — 
which will be inspired by his further reflections on Astyanax’s name — is 
not starting off auspiciously. 


Cf. Heindorf, Horn 1904: 32, Méridier 16, Labarbe 1949: 334-7, Minio-Paluello 18 n.22, etc. 
Contra see Sedley 2003: 78. 

Lohse 1964/1965/1967 discusses all Homeric quotations in Plato (but says nothing about our pas- 
sage). Before him see Labarbe 1949. 

This problem was pointed out to me by Sergio Bernini, who suggested a different explanation. In 
the pairs formed by one divine and one human name for the same thing, which were dealt with 
immediately before (391d—392b), Socrates likewise assumed that one name — the divine one — is 


2. 
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4.2.2 Astyanax’ and ‘Hector’ (392d—-393b). The argument previewed 


Socrates has concluded that Homer must have regarded ‘Astyanax’ as more 
correct than “Scamandrius’ on the (false) grounds that Homer says the 
former name was used by the Trojan men while the latter was used by the 
women. But he has not explained what it is about ‘Astyanax’ that makes it 
more correct. This question he now goes on to confront. 


so. Well, let us inquire why. But doesn’t Homer himself explain the reason to 
us most admirably? For he says “for he alone protected their city and the 
long walls’ [oios yap opi Eputo TrdéAw Kal Telyea paxpd’]. This, it seems, 
is the reason why it is correct to call the protector’s son ‘Lord of the town’ 
[Aotuévakta] which his father protected, as Homer says. 

HE. So it appears to me. (392d 11-es) 


Socrates is partly right: at //. 6.403 and 22.507 Homer actually tells us that 
the name ‘Astyanax’, which etymologically means “Town-lord’ (&otu- 
&vo€), was given to the child with reference to Hector’s role in defend- 
ing Troy. But obviously Homer does not concern himself with the name’s 
correctness at all; he just wants to explain how the name originated. It is 
Socrates who turns this into an explanation of why the name is correct. 

At et Socrates quotes //. 22.507,*° thus continuing to rely on the passage 
which has allowed him his wayward account of the ‘Scamandrius’/‘Astyanax’ 
story. But his quotation is imprecise: Homer’s text reads puco TrWAas 
(‘[you] defended the gates’) in place of puto mdAw (‘[Hector] defended 
the city’). The mistake is probably significant: {puto is a reminiscence of 
6.403 épveTo, i.e. of the passage Socrates should have been relying on from 
the start; 1A may be a paraphrase of 6.403 “IAiov and in any case makes 
Homer’s explanation of ‘Astyanax’ easier to understand, because it corres- 
ponds to the &o0Tu component in Aotudvaé.”” 

Now Homer’s explanation needs itself to be explained: 


so. Why on earth? I don’t yet myself understand, Hermogenes. Do you 
understand? 
HE. By Zeus, I don’t. (392e6-8) 


more correct than the other; and there he did have some reason to assume this. So perhaps here 
he is unreflectingly taking for granted that the ‘Scamandrius’/‘Astyanax’ pair will work in the 
same way, even though here both names are human. (On degrees of correctness see §4.1. Here 
the problem would be unaffected if Socrates more appropriately assumed that only one of the two 
names can be correct simpliciter.) 

For the text of I/. 22.505-7 and 6.401-3 see §4.2.1. 

See Lohse 1964: 9. 

Ti 81 Tote; (e6): cf. Phlb. 18a, Plt. 283b. The meaning is not ‘Indeed?’ (Fowler) or ‘It does?’ (Reeve, 
picking up es). 
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What Socrates does not yet understand is how Homer can adduce the fact 
that Hector defended the city as an explanation of the fact that his son was 
called ‘Astyanax’, “Town-lord’. This question may seem silly to you if, read- 
ing Homer with an open mind, you recognize that the name ‘Astyanax’ is 
said to have been a means to celebrate indirectly Hector’s merits. But the 
question does make sense if you assume, as Socrates is doing, that Homer 
must be saying something about the name’s natural correctness, i.e. about 
the way in which the name is appropriate to the nature of its bearer — 
hence to the nature of the child, not of his father.” 

Then Socrates begins to see the solution. It will take some time before 
what he has in mind becomes fully clear, so it will be helpful to get a very 
sketchy preview of the argument first. It goes as follows: 


(1) ‘Astyanax’ and ‘Hector’ signify (almost) the same, i.e. both signify that 
their bearer has the nature of a king. (393ab, 394bc) 

(2) It is correct to call a lion’s offspring a ‘lion’, a horse’s offspring a ‘horse’, 
etc., provided the offspring is not a monster and has the same nature as 
its parent, as is normally the case. (393bc) 

(3) Likewise, it is correct to call a king’s offspring a ‘king’ — or any other 
name which signifies the same or has the same ‘power’ — a good man’s 
offspring a ‘good’ one, etc., provided the offspring is not a monster. 


(393c-394e) 


This is, essentially, the structure of the argument to come. The conclusion 
is implied: Homer was right to appeal to the kingly nature of Hector, the 
father, in order to explain the correctness of the name of Astyanax, the 
son. Homer was right to do so because he had every reason to believe that 
Astyanax inherited Hector’s kingly nature, and the names ‘Hector’ and 
‘Astyanax are equivalent to each other in that both signify that nature. 

It should already be evident that there is much that is interesting in this 
argument — and much that is mistaken. Let us follow Socrates slowly as he 
takes one step after another, starting with the first statement of (1) (which 
will be restated at the end of the argument, with a small but important 
difference): 


so. But, my dear, didn’t Homer himself give Hector too his name? 

HE. Why? 

so. Because this name seems to me to be somewhat close to ‘Astyanax’ 
[rapatAtjodv 1 eivor TH “Aotudvaxtr], and these names seem to be 


» Failure to grasp the purport of Socrates’ question led Hermann to transpose e6-8 after dio 
gatvetat, i.e. immediately before the quotation of J/. 22.507. Stallbaum 67 gives the correct 
explanation. 
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Greek. For ‘lord’ and ‘holder’ signify roughly the same, i.e. that both names 
are kingly [6 yap ‘ava Kai 6 Extwp’ oyeddv T1 TaUTOV oNUAIvEl, BaclAIKé 
&upotepa civoa T& dvdyata]; for of that of which one is Jord one is also 
holder, \ think [ot yap &v Tis &va§ H, Kal Extwp StTou éotiv ToUToU]; for 
clearly he rules over it and possesses and holds [éyei] it. Or does it seem 
to you that there is nothing in what I am saying, and I am mistaken in 
thinking’ that I’m hitting upon a trail, as it were, of Homer’s views on the 
correctness of names? 

HE. I don't think so, by Zeus: perhaps you are hitting upon something. 


(393a1-b6) 


This is an important passage, because here Socrates begins to reconstruct 
Homer's views about the natural correctness of names (bi—6) and thereby 
to develop his own account of it. It finally turns out that the natural 
correctness of names (and, we might add, their serving the function of 
‘teaching and separating being’, 388bc) depends on their etymology — more 
precisely, on their etymon supplying a true description of their referent. 
Socrates’ early guess (384c) that Cratylus’ rejection of ‘Hermogenes’ as a 
correct name of Hermogenes might be due to Hermogenes’ failure to be 
an ‘offspring of Hermes’ was prophetic. 

Socrates starts (al—s5) by pointing out that both Aotudvaé, ‘Astyanax’ 
(i.e. “Town-lord’), and “Extwp, ‘Hector’, look like Greek names instead 
of Trojan ones — which suggests that they were both devised by Homer. 
Indeed, the two names are ‘close’, i.e. similar, to each other. Then Socrates 
goes on (as—b1) to explain these initial claims. The explanation he offers is 
that ava, ‘lord’, ‘signifies roughly the same as’ Extwp, ‘holder’ (i.e. “Extap 
with a small ¢ — but remember that Plato wrote both as EXTOP). And the 
reason why this in its turn is so is that, if one is &vo§ of something, then 
one éye1, ‘holds’, it and hence is £xtwp, ‘holder’, of it. 

‘The heart of the passage is at lines as—b1, which contain the first occur- 
rence in Cra. of the verb onuatives. For the first time in the dialogue we are 
being told — in a most unemphatic way — that part of the job of names is to 
signify something. But what exactly do names signify? What does Socrates 
mean when he says that éva€ and éxtwp ‘signify roughly the same’ (a6)? 
Socrates gives us a clue, which has been generally misinterpreted. 

Immediately after saying that the two names oyedSov T1 TaAUTOV ONYaivel 
Socrates adds an infinitive clause, BaoiAiKa &udtepa eivar Ta dvdyaTa, 


© DavOdves Kal Euautdv oiduevos (b2): see de Vries 1955: 293-4, who cites Sph. 234b as a possible 
parallel. 

* Socrates’ interpretation of “Extwp as ‘Holder’, from éyeiv, is sound. The term is attested as an 
epithet of Zeus by Hsch. ¢ 1750 Latte = Sapph. fr. 180 Voigt; Homer himself seems to hint at this 
etymology in //. 5.472-3, 24.730. The suffix -twp is a typical one for nomina agentis. 
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which is clearly epexegetical and has the function of unpacking the ref- 
erence to ‘the same’: &vo€ and éxtwp ‘signify roughly the same thing, i.e. 
that both names are kingly’, as | translated above. This has seemed problem- 
atic to most commentators. ‘Haec quin pro corruptis habenda sint, nemo 
dubitabit’, wrote Stallbaum 68; and after reporting attempted corrections 
by previous editors, he eventually proposed to delete the whole infinitive 
clause. He was followed by Hirschig, but not by twentieth-century edi- 
tions; yet the clause has continued to cause trouble, because many trans- 
lations try (impossibly) to change its syntax: e.g. Minio-Paluello ‘e sono 
ambedue nomi regali’;* Reeve ‘since both are names for a king’. What has 
seemed problematic is presumably the fact that the infinitive clause, which 
should specify what both names signify, contains a circular reference to 
the names themselves. But this is hardly a serious problem; and a parallel 
passage should dispel any lingering doubt. It is 395¢3—4, where Socrates 
sets forth the etymology of the name TléAoy, ‘Pelops’, as ‘the one who sees 
(only) what is near’, from the adverb tréAas + the root oT: 


(so.) This name signifies that the one who sees what is near is worthy of this 
denomination [onuaiver yap TotTo TO évoya Tdov Ta EyyUs 6pAvta &E1ov 
Elva TAUTIS Tis ETTOVUIas]. 


‘This passage has suffered an even worse fate than our lines: it was excised 
by Hermann, followed by Burnet, Méridier, the OCT editors and several 
translators, while Stallbaum and Fowler preserve it. But it is clear that 
the two passages support each other and are both sound. Indeed, both 
receive further support from 413e, where Socrates claims that the name 
&v8peia ‘signifies that courage has been named in battle’ (onuaiver os év 
yaxn étrovopaCouévns Tis avSpeias).° 

Now, what is really interesting is the fact that Socrates in both passages 
specifies what the name signifies by means of a ‘that’-clause. There are many 
other instances of this in the dialogue: see e.g. 399c “This name, “human”, 
signifies that [onuaiver ... 6T1] the other animals do not investigate any- 
thing of what they see ... whereas the human being ...’ etc.; and cf. 39sab, 
41scd, 419a, 437ab. When this mode of expression is adopted, it suggests 


» Cf. Cambiano and Dalimier. Fowler and Méridier translate correctly. 

3 Minio-Paluello and Reeve. Dalimier mistranslates again: ‘Pélops signifie en effet “celui-qui-ne- 
voit-pas-bien-loin’” et il méritait, me semble-t-il, ce surnom.’ 

4 Tt is funny that most of those who defend 393a7 condemn 395c3—4 and vice versa. Fowler is the 
exception: full marks to his sound judgement as an editor and translator in both cases. 

% As argued in Ademollo 2001: 129-31. 

Strictly speaking, in this last passage onyaives does not govern a ‘that’-clause but a clause (a5 + 

gen. absolute) which is, in context, essentially equivalent to a ‘that’-clause. 
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that Socrates is thinking of what a name signifies not as the name’s ref- 
erent, the thing named, but rather as some sort of informational content 
which the name conveys, through its etymology, about its referent — ie. as 
something that has to do with the notion of a meaning or sense of names. 
This suggestion becomes explicit in Méridier’s translation of our oyeS6v 11 
TAUTOV ONLAIVEI as ‘ont a peu prés le méme sens’. 

Let me quote a passage from a contemporary classic (Kripke 1980: 26) 
which contains a parallel for all the features of our lines as I am under- 
standing them, i.e. where a name’s etymological meaning is expressed by 
means of a ‘that’-clause containing a circular reference to the name itself: 


Perhaps we should say that a name such as ‘Dartmouth’ does have a ‘connotation’ 
to some people, namely, it does connote ... that any place called ‘Dartmouth’ 
lies at the mouth of the Dart. But ... it is not part of the meaning of the name 
‘Dartmouth’ that the town so named lies at the mouth of the Dart. 


Now we must move the spotlight forward to the justification Socrates 
offers at a7—br for his claim that dva§ and &xtwp, ‘lord’ and ‘holder’, ‘sig- 
nify roughly the same, i.e. that both names are kingly’. With a modicum 
of paraphrase, the justification is that, if X is lord of Y, then X is holder of 
Y, which presumably means that ‘X is lord of Y entails ‘X is holder of Y’. 
Note that he does not say that X is lord of Y ifand only if X is also holder 
of Y, or that the two sentences entail each other. And this is just as well, 
because ‘lord’ is obviously more specific than ‘holder’. This is undoubtedly 
connected with the fact that the two terms are said to signify roughly, not 
exactly the same — and indeed with the fact that at aq—5 ‘Astyanax’ and 
‘Hector’ were only said to be ‘close’ to each other. 


4.2.3 A lion begets a lion — and a king a king (393bd) 


We now move on from step (1) of the argument to (2), where Socrates begins 
to argue that the same terms must be applied to parent and offspring: 


so. Itis right, as it seems to me, to call a lion’s offspring a ‘lion’ and a horse’s off- 
spring a ‘horse’ [tov Aéovtos éxyovov AgovTa KaAEiv Kal Tov frTroU éKyovoV 
ttrov]. Iam not speaking of the case in which from a horse a monster, as it 
were, is born, something other than a horse. I am rather speaking of the kind 
of which it is by its nature an offspring [&AN o dv 7 Tot yévous Exyovov Thy 
gual, ToUTo Aéyoo]:3” if contrary to nature, a horse begets something which 


37 At cr GAN ov &v is the reading of BT, substantially confirmed by 8's &AN ob é&v and printed by 
Hirschig, Burnet and the OCT. dA of &v Ff Tot yévous = GAAK TO yévos Oo Gv 7: for this kind of 
transposition see Cooper 1537-8, KG 11.416—20, and cf. R. 402¢ ot te ado} ote ots papev hiv 
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is by nature the offspring of an ox,** it must not be called a ‘colt’ but a ‘calf’; 
nor, I think, if from a human something which is not the human’s offspring 
is born,* must the offspring be called a ‘human’. Likewise with the trees and 
with all the other things. Don’t you agree? 

HE. Lagree. (393b7—-c7) 


Socrates is gesturing, by way of examples, towards a general principle, 
which I shall call “Principle of Synonymical Generation’ (‘PSG’ for short). 
This Principle could be formulated so: 


(psc) IfXbelongs to kind K, and X begets Y, then in the natural course of 
events Ytoo must be called (a) ‘kK’. If however, Yis a monster and does 
not belong to K but to a different kind, say H, as though it had been 
begotten by an H, then Y must be called (an) ‘H’, not (a) ‘k’. 


But how general is this meant to be? What are the admissible substitu- 
tions for ‘K’? When Socrates says “Likewise ... with all the other things’ 
(cs); what ‘other things’ is he talking about? All of the examples he gives in 
these lines, without exception, concern what we might call natural kinds 
(lion, horse, ox, human, trees); hence it is reasonable to think that PSG 
must be restricted accordingly, i.e. that the only admissible substitutions 
for ‘K’ are terms for natural kinds. Let us dub this the ‘Restricted Principle 
of Synonymical Generation’. 

‘The way in which Socrates introduces the Restricted Principle is strongly 
reminiscent of the Aristotelian tenet expressed by the slogan d&v@pattos 
&vOpartrov yevva, ‘a human generates a human’, and sometimes called the 
‘Synonymy Principle’.*° According to this Aristotelian tenet, when some- 
thing comes to be or is produced (whether in natural, artistic or spon- 
taneous generation), a form specifically identical with the product’s form 


Tra1seuTéov Elva Tous pUAaKas (= of pUAaKEs os KTA.), 477¢; Soph. OC 907-8 ottoTrep atiTds TOUS 

vouous Elo AO’ Exwv, TOUTOIO! ... EPHooOHoETaI (= Tois vouors OOTP KTA.), Ant. 404. Ficino 

translates correctly: ‘cuius generis secundum naturam est quod nascitur, hoc dico’. Bekker, 

Stallbaum and Méridier instead adopt (and most translators translate as if they adopted) &AW 

6 &v, the reading of the fourteenth-century MS Venetus 590, already attested by its coeval anti- 

graph Vindob. Philos. gr. 21 = Y: e.g. Reeve ‘I’m not talking about some monster ... but one that 

is a natural offspring of its kind.” But the former reading is clearly difficilior, makes better sense, 
and is supported by 394de. (In fact the variant is likely to be much more ancient: see Ademollo, in 
preparation-1, where I also cite more examples supporting my construal of the text.) 

Like Hirschig and Méridier, I accept Ast’s and Stallbaum’s excision of udcyov (c2), which smells 

like a gloss. 

39 After c4 yévntoa the MSS add some words: &AN 6 é&v BW, GAA édv T, GAN 2av Q. Despite the 
efforts of some editors who tried to make something of them, these words are out of place here 
and were rightly deleted by Peipers. But they suggest something interesting about the origin of 
the variant &AX 6 dv at cr: see Ademollo (in preparation-1). 

4° E.g. by Burnyeat 2001a: 33-4 and n.s9. See the whole of his 29-38 on Metaph. Z7—-9, Aristotle’s 
main discussion of the Synonymy Principle. 
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must pre-exist it, either in nature or in the agent’s mind. Read Metaph. Z 
8.1033b29—1034a2:"" 


In some cases it is even evident that that which generates is such as that which 
is generated — not, however, the same, nor one in number, but in species, as in 
natural things (for a human generates a human), unless something comes to be 
contrary to nature, as e.g. a horse generates a mule [&v uy T1 Tapa QUoW yévnTa, 
oiov trtros Hutovov]. And these cases are indeed similar; for what is common to 
horse and ass, the genus next above them, has not received a name, but it would 
presumably be both, like a mule.** 


The similarities between this and our Cra. passage are, I think, evident. 
‘They even include the reference to a case ‘contrary to nature’ which, upon 
reflection, turns out to be no real exception to the rule. (But note the diffe- 
rence between the two examples: while Plato’s horse dramatically — and 
improbably — begets a calf, Aristotle’s begets an innocuous mule. There is 
in fact a rationale behind Plato’s choice, as we shall see in due course: see 
§ 4.2.6.) Indeed, elsewhere Aristotle too, like Plato, formulates his Principle 
in the formal mode, i.e. not in terms of what parent and offspring are but 
in terms of what they are called — whence the label ‘Synonymy Principle’. 
At Zg9.1034a21—-3 he claims that ‘From what has been said it is also clear 
that in a way everything comes to be from something which has the same 
name [@ dyu@vupou].’ And at A3.1070a4-5 he says that ‘each substance 
comes to be from something synonymous [ék cuvevuyou]’. 

So far so good. But Aristotle probably jumped on his seat when he first 
read how Socrates continues: 


so. Rightly said; for you must watch out lest I mislead you somehow [pUAatTe 
yap ve ut) TH TapaKkpovowpal o¢]. For by the same reasoning it is also 
true that, if from a king some offspring is born, he must be called a ‘king’ 
[Kata yap Tov avTOV Adyov KdV EK BaclAéws yiyvnTal TI Exyovoy, BactAEus 
KAntéos]. (393c8—d1) 


Socrates is extending PSG to the case where K = king. This introduces step 
(3) of the argument (see §4.2.2); and it is a mistake. Of course monarchy 
is often hereditary; but it is not so in the sense in which being a lion or a 
human or an oak is. While a lion’s offspring is itself a lion for sure, unless 
it is a freak of nature, a king’s offspring need not himself be (or become in 
due course) a king, or — if kingship be a matter not of actually wearing a 


+ 


In the following lines (1034a2-5) Aristotle wields this against Platonic forms: if all that is needed 
for the generation of a particular is the pre-existence of a specifically identical Aristotelian form 
in another particular, then Platonic forms become superfluous. 

*” Translation after Barnes 1984. 
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crown, but rather of having something like a kingly nature — have such a 
nature.*? And when a king’s son is still a baby, there is no saying what will 
be of him. Indeed, Astyanax is a tragic case in point: as Plato doubtless 
knew very well, the story has it that he did not live enough to be king or 
manifest a kingly nature.‘ 

This is, basically, Socrates’ mistake in these lines. He will persist 
in it later on, at 394a, where he picks up the king case and proceeds to 
state a completely unrestricted version of the Principle of Synonymical 
Generation. But another, distinct mistake is looming, although it has not 
yet been committed; and we should be on our guard against it. This other 
mistake has to do with the distinction between general terms (or common 
nouns) and proper names. Socrates is speaking of a king begetting a king; 
but we know that sooner or later he will be driving at Hector’s begetting 
Astyanax. Yet that is a completely different sort of issue, and PSG, even in 
those cases in which it works, can be of no help with it. A lion’s offspring 
must be called a ‘lion’, all right; but it need not be called ‘Lion’. And even 
if it were true that a king’s offspring must be called a ‘king’, it would not 
yet follow that he must be called ‘King’. 

That said, I do not think that Aristotle really disapproved of what he 
read here. Indeed, I surmise that this is one of those occasions on which 
he found himself in agreement with his teacher. For Aristotle did not read 
just the words where Socrates effects the illegitimate extension of PSG to 
the king case, but also the previous ones, which so far I have not com- 
mented upon. We shall do well to consider them carefully. 

Socrates’ very first words in these lines are ‘Rightly said’ (c8). I suppose 
he says so because he takes Hermogenes’ somewhat emphatic assent at c7 
as a sign of reasoned agreement. Then he adds: ‘For [y&p] you must watch 
out lest I mislead you somehow’ (c8—9). That is to say, Hermogenes does 
well to give a reasoned assent, because Socrates might deceive him. This 
might seem a generic warning. But when Socrates goes on to say ‘For [y&p] 
by the same reasoning ...’ (c8—9), thus introducing the words about kings 
begetting kings, it becomes clear that he is precisely warning Hermogenes 
(and the reader) that the analogical extension of PSG from the cases con- 
sidered at first to the king case is potentially misleading.** 


*® Hector himself was not the king of Troy; but he certainly had the nature of a king — if there is 
such a nature at all. 

44 In fact, 397b will suggest that Socrates is perfectly aware of the simple truth about why Astyanax 
was so called: many names of heroes and human beings ‘have been set down in accordance with 
names of some ancestors, without being appropriate to some of their bearers’. 

* Socrates’ c8—9 warning was taken seriously already by Horn 1904: 33, who however construed it 
as casting suspicion on PSG as such, not just on its extension. Horn was followed by Méridier 16. 
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4.2.4 The relative irrelevance of letters and syllables (393de) 
Socrates continues: 


(so.) And ifthe name signifies the same [16 att6 onuatver] in some syllables or in 
others, it does not matter. Nor, if some letter is added or subtracted, does this 
matter either, as long as the object’s being, indicated in the name, is dominant 
[Ewes av EyKpatis 1 1] ovoIa Tot TPdypaTos SNAouLEVN Ev TH SvOuaTI]. 

HE. What do you mean? 

so. Nothing complicated. It’s as with letters: you know that we utter names for 
them but not the letters themselves, except in four cases, € and u and o and 
«, while the other vowels and consonants we utter while attaching other 
letters to them and thus making names. But as long as we put the letter’s 
power into the name so that it is indicated, it is correct to call it by that 
name which will indicate it to us [Eas &v adtot SnAouLEvHY Thy SUvaptVv 
évT18&pev, Spbdds Eyer exeivo TO Svopa KaAciv 6 avTS Hyiv SnAwoel]. Take 
e.g. Bf{ra: you see that the addition of n, t and « did no harm and did not 
stop one indicating by the whole name the nature of that letter whose nature 
the lawgiver wished to indicate [th éxeivou Tot otoixeiou guow SnAdoo1 
dAw TH SvdpaTi ob EBOUAETO 6 vopobéTNs].*° So finely did he know how to 
impose names on the letters. 

HE. What youre saying seems to me to be true. (393d1—e10) 


At di—s Socrates introduces a qualification to the Principle of Synonymical 
Generation by claiming that the specific letters and syllables of which a 
name is composed are, within limits, irrelevant. He distinguishes two cases 
or respects in which this is so; then, at d7—e9, he illustrates the second by 
recourse to an example. 

Let us focus on di-s first. The first respect which Socrates distinguishes 
(di—2) comes to this: two names may be made up of different syllables 
and yet signify the same. Hence the formulation of PSG in §4.2.3 must be 
emended as follows: 


(psc’) IfX belongs to kind K, and X begets Y, then in the normal course 
of events Ytoo must be called (a) ‘k’, or any other name that signifies 
the same. If, however, Y is a monster and does not belong to K but 
to a different kind, say H, as though it had been begotten by an H, 
then Y must be called (an) ‘H’, or any other name that signifies the 
same, not (a) ‘K’. 


What Socrates has been saying so far would license us to suppose that he 


has the following sort of example in mind: a king’s son must be called a 


© The clause ot £BoUAETO 6 vouobéTns (e7—-8) admits of two different construals: (i) = of [sc. TH 
puow SnAdoai] EBovAETo 6 voyodéTns, as in Ficino’s translation and in mine; (ii) = 6 [sc. 8nAdoat] 
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‘king’ himself — or a ‘monarch’, or a ‘crowned head’, or ... or a ‘holder’, or 
a ‘town-lord’. But in fact, as I said in §4.2.3, what he is ultimately inter- 
ested in is a pair of proper names, i.e. “Hector’/‘Astyanax’. 

The notion that a name can be made up of different syllables is obvi- 
ously reminiscent of 389d—390a. But there are two differences between 
that passage and the present one. First, there Socrates spoke of names in 
different languages, whereas here he speaks of names belonging to the same 
language. Secondly (and more importantly), there Socrates spoke of the 
possibility for two names to embody the same specific form of name in differ- 
ent syllables, whereas here he speaks of the possibility for two names to sig- 
nify the same in different syllables.*’ ‘Signify the same’ here harks back to 
the 393a claim that the names Extwp and dvoé ‘signify roughly the same, 
ie. that both names are kingly’; and as we saw in §4.2.2, the formulation 
of that claim suggested that Socrates was conceiving of the same thing 
which both names signify as being some sort of informational content or 
meaning which both names convey. 

At 393d3—-5 Socrates identifies a second respect in which letters are 
irrelevant: a name may contain letters which do not contribute to its sig- 
nification or lack letters which, if present, would contribute to its signifi- 
cation. That this is what Socrates means is shown by the example, which 
he proceeds to offer at d7—e9, of the names of most letters of the Greek 
alphabet, which, like Bfjta, contain extra letters besides the one which the 
name actually signifies. Thereby, however, the discussion of PSG does not 
seem to make any real progress. The whole of d3—e9 looks like a digres- 
sion where Socrates anticipates an issue that will become important in the 
etymological section. 

In these lines an important role is played by the clause fos &v éyKpatis 
1 1 ovoia Tot Tredyyatos SnAoupEVT év TH Svdpati (d4—5), which refers to 
the limits within which the particular letters and syllables of which a name 
is composed are irrelevant. This clause, which I have translated ‘as long as 
the object’s being, indicated in the name, is dominant’, is clearly picked 
up inside the letter-names example by e1—2 Eas dv adtot SnAoupévny Thy 
Suva évtiBadyev, ‘as long as we put the letter’s power into the name so 
that it is indicated’. This is followed by an apodosis (e3—4 ‘it is correct to 


2BouAeTo 6 voyobéTns, with attraction of the relative pronoun to the case of its antecedent éxeivou 
tot otoixetou, as in other translations (e.g. Fowler ‘the nature of that letter which the lawgiver 
wished to designate’). 

* For more on the relationship between the account in terms of embodying the same form and the 
account in terms of having the same signification see § 4.2.5. 
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call it by that name which will indicate it to us’) which makes it clear that 
only if the condition mentioned in the protasis is satisfied will the name 
be correct. On the other hand, the former @s-clause, the d4—5 one, must 
have some close connection with di-2 ei... TO avTS oNpatvel, ‘if... it sig- 
nifies the same’, which served an analogous function. That is to say, it is 
not unreasonable to suppose that the following holds: 


(4) ‘X° and ‘Y signify the same <> the same being is SnAoupévn in both 
‘X and ‘Y’ so as to be dominant in both. 


This fits nicely with my hypothesis about the meaning of ‘signify the 
same’: meaning and connotation, i.e. the expression of the object’s 
features,** are often believed to go hand in hand. Yet (4) is still obscure. 
What exactly is the relation between the parts of either side? 

To make some progress let us dissect the d4—5 clause, starting with the 
participle 5nAouyévn. This is the first occurrence in the dialogue of the 
verb SnAdw, which together with onyatves (which has itself just made, at 
393a and then d, its first entrance on to the stage) is the main verb used by 
Plato and Aristotle to refer to the relation between linguistic expressions 
and what they signify. Both here and in the parallel clause at e3 the parti- 
ciple is usually translated ‘shown’, ‘manifested’, ‘made clear’ or the like;* 
and this is perfectly acceptable if we limit ourselves to these two clauses 
or to e7, where the object of SnAdoat is Thy éxeivou Tot oTorxelou puoW, 
‘the nature of that letter’. Yet at e4 the verb’s object is rather até, the letter 
itself which is the referent of a particular letter-name; and I doubt whether 
it makes any sense to say that a name ‘shows’, ‘manifests’ or ‘makes clear’ 
its referent — unless we suppose that ‘to show X’ is just short for ‘to show 
X’s being or nature’. But that supposition would not be supported by any 
evidence, and would indeed be contradicted by 433de, where 5nAdw (and 
its derivative noun 81Awya) is meant to express a name-object relation 
that is neutral between naturalism and conventionalism. Furthermore, 
in many contexts relevant to our subject, both in Cra. and elsewhere, 
SnAdw appears to be just equivalent to onpaives (as we shall see in some 
detail in §4.2.6). All these considerations constitute the rationale behind 


© Tam here using the term ‘connotation’ in the classic way of, e.g., J.S. Mill, System of Logic tis. 

*” E.g. Fowler ‘made plain’, Méridier ‘manifestée’ (at d4—s). Reeve translates 8nAdw as ‘express’ 
throughout. But this strikes me as too far from the verb’s standard and primary meaning, ‘show, 
make clear’ etc. Moreover, although this rendering is appropriate when the grammatical object of 
the verb is the being of the thing named (i.e. when SnAdw has to do with connotation), as here, it 
becomes awkward when the grammatical object is rather the thing named itself (i.e. when BnAdw 
has to do with denotation), as at e4 and 433de (see §8.1.1 and n.6). Only ‘indicate’ seems to me as 
generic as ‘signify’ and as close to the verb’s standard meaning ‘show’. 
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my decision to translate 5nAde as ‘indicate’ both here (as Sedley 2003: 83 
does) and elsewhere.’ 

I move on to ‘dominant’ (éyxpatis). It is unclear what this is supposed 
to mean; no wonder that Hermogenes asks for some elucidation (d6). To 
start with, is there any difference at all between (i) the situation in which 
X’s being is indicated by ‘X” and (ii) the situation in which X’s being is 
indicated by ‘X° and is ‘dominant’ in it? The parallel clause at e2—3, where 
dominance is no longer mentioned, suggests that the answer is ‘No’: X’s 
being is dominant in ‘X° if and only if it is indicated by ‘X°. So the d4—s5 
clause, and my (4), are redundant. 

That said, the notion of dominance is regrettably vague; and the 
example of the letter-names, which Socrates offers in response to 
Hermogenes’ request (d7—e9), does little to make it more precise. In the 
letter-names, which for the most part contain irrelevant letters besides 
the one referred to,' the dominance of the letter referred to consists in 
the fact that it is the name’s first letter. E.g. the letter B, which is the 
referent of the name Bfjta, occupies the first place in it (likewise with 
aAga, y&ypa, SéATo etc.). But there are countless other cases to which 
this account does not apply, i.e. where the initial letter is not the least bit 
dominant; and Socrates does not tell us what to do with them. Is there 
anything natural about the fact that Bfjta means f while Bfiya means a 
step? If we go on arguing along these lines we shall find that convention 
is ubiquitous, in that even the naturalist needs it to prop up his own 
account of signification — which of course means that the naturalist’s 
account is just pointless and that convention can do the job by itself. At 
434c—435b we shall see Socrates advance an argument roughly to that 
effect (see §§8.1.1—-3). 

A word on ‘being’ before leaving d4—s. The present passage adds noth- 
ing to the previous occurrence of the term ovoia at 388c. Here as there, 
several interpreters® translate ‘essence’, while I prefer a more cautious 


© Translations of 6 avt6 hyiv SnAdoet (e4): Ficino ‘quod nobis significet elementum’, Fowler ‘that will 
designate it for us’ (the best ones); Reeve ‘it will express it for us’; Minio-Paluello ‘che ce la mostrera’; 
Méridier ‘qui le désignera clairement pour nous’; Dalimier ‘qui nous la mettra en évidence’. 

At d8—9 Socrates mentions four exceptions where the name coincides with the letter itself: ¢, u, 0, 
w. In Plato’s times these letters were not yet called by the names we still use (‘epsilon’, ‘hypsilon’, 
‘omicron’, ‘omega’): see LSJ s.vv. 

Throughout d7—e9 Socrates uses two terms for ‘letter’, i.e. yp&uya and otorxeiov. The diffe- 
rence between the two seems to lie in the fact that otoixetov (whose original and primary mean- 
ing is ‘element: cf. 421d—422b) is preferred when a theoretical consideration of letters, or kinds of 
letters, is somehow in play. As Burkert 1959: 173 put it, “Was ototyeiov von yp&uyo unterscheidet, 
ist eben die Beziehung aufs rationale Analysieren, ist eben die Bedeutung “Element”; see the 
whole of his 167—77. 

* Ficino, Fowler, Méridier, Minio-Paluello. Cf. §3.2.1. 
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rendering.’ Many of the etymologies which Socrates is going to set forth 
cannot be meant to express the essence of the name’s referent in any rea- 
sonable sense; in particular, many names will turn out to encapsulate 
descriptions which are not uniquely true of their referents. This could give 
rise to an argument in favour of convention: if a name ‘NV’ encapsulates 
a description true both of X and of Y, and yet names X but not Y, this 
can only be in virtue of convention. Thus it seems that a thoroughgoing 
naturalist should really hold that names express some peculiar feature of 
their referents, if not their essence. But Socrates will not make use of any 
such argument; and the generic meaning of the term otoia here seems to 
be confirmed by the paraphrase Socrates will adopt at 422d, according 
to which the correctness of names consists in ‘indicating what each of 
the beings is like’ (SnAotv oiov Exaotdv éoT1 Tv Svtev). Only at 4orcd, 
and then at 423ce, will the term’s meaning be restricted to something like 
‘essence’ or at least ‘essential property’ (see §6.2.4); and indeed, the ‘ideal’ 
names which Socrates goes on to envisage at 424b—425a will presumably 
be made in such a way as to imitate the essence of their referents. 


Something remains to be said about Socrates’ second statement, at e2—4, 
of the limits within which letters and syllables may come and go. This is 
inside the example about the letter-names; Socrates claims that a name 
for a letter will be correct as long as we put into it ‘its [= the letter’s] power 
so that it is indicated’ (attot SnAouyévny Thy SUvauiv). The reference to 
the letter’s ‘power’ (6Uvayis) may be puzzling. I shall soon argue that the 
SUvauis of a word, in Cra. as elsewhere, has something to do with its sense. 
But this is definitely not the meaning of the term here;* and it would be 
very odd if it were. Elsewhere in Cra. the 8Uvauis of a letter is something 
like the way it is articulated or sounds: cf. 412e (the name Bixatos acquired 
thy tou Kata SUvau for the sake of pronunciation), 424c, 427, b.* The 
use of the term in our passage seems to be connected with that. Socrates’ 
point, however, reads somewhat far-fetched: what is included in and indi- 
cated by the name is the letter itself, not its ‘power’ (or its ‘nature’, e6—7). 


4.2.5 Synonymical Generation runs wild. The ‘power’ of names (394ab) 


Now Socrates returns to the Principle of Synonymical Generation, whose 
extension to the king case he was discussing at 393cd, before opening the 
parenthesis on the irrelevance of letters and syllables. 


3 Cf. Sedley 2003: 83. 4 Pace Reeve xxvi. 
% Cf. Pb. 10.47.8 and D.H. Comp. 12, quoted by LSJ 8Uvayis 111.b. 
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so. Then the same reasoning holds of a king as well? For from a king a king 
will be born at some time, and from a good [man] a good [man], and from 
a beautiful [man] a beautiful [man], and likewise with all the other cases, 
from each kind an offspring of the same kind [Zoto1 yép tote éx BaoiAéws 
Bao1reus, Kal & &yabot dyads, Kal ék KaAOU KaAds, Kal TaAAG TravTaO 
ottws, && Exkotou yévous Etepov Tolottov éxyovov], unless a monster is 
born. So we must call them by the same names [KAntéov 81) TavTé dvdpaTo]. 
But variation in syllables is possible, so that names which are really the same 
[r& att& dvta] might seem to the uninitiated to be different from each 
other — as the physician’s drugs, if they are prepared so as to vary in colour 
and smell, appear different to us even though they are the same, whereas to 
the physician, who considers the power of drugs, they appear the same, and 
he is not perplexed by the additives. In the same way, I think, the one who 
knows about names too considers their power [Tv Suvapw attdyv oKoTe!] 
and is not perplexed if some letter is added or transposed or has been sub- 
tracted, or even if the name’s power [1 tot dévépyatos Suvauis] is embodied 
in completely different letters. (394a1-b7) 


At at—s5 Socrates picks up the king case and adds more examples and a final 
generalization. He argues that PSG (see $§4.2.2-3) holds true for K = king, 
good, beautiful or anything else, i.e. whatever general term we substitute 
for ‘K° (and likewise with all the other cases’, a3). We may dub this the 
Unrestricted Principle of Synonymical Generation. Then, at as—b7, Socrates 
elaborates on the notion that the letters and syllables of which a name is 
composed are comparatively irrelevant, and comes (by way of a comparison 
between names and drugs, a7—b3) to the radical formulation that names 
which seem to be different, because they are made up of different syllables, 
may in fact be the same, provided they have the same ‘power’. 

What is striking about the three examples Socrates gives at a2—3 is that 
they are all homogeneously mistaken. None of them concerns a natural 
kind; and in none is it actually true that, in a natural course of events, a 
K begets another K. By contrast, the examples collected at 393b7—cs were 
all about natural kinds; and in all of them PSG did really work. That is to 
say, we have got two distinct groups of examples (two groups of proposed 
substitutions for “K’ in PSG), each consisting of homogeneous items; and 
while the examples of the first group are all sound, those of the second are 
all mistaken. Furthermore, since the king example was already anticipated 
at 393c9—d1, before the digression on letters, what separates the first group 
from the second is Socrates’ 393c8—9 warning: “Watch out lest I mislead 
you somehow. For ...’ 

This, to my mind, can only mean one thing: Socrates — or at least 
Plato — is perfectly aware of the difference between the two groups of examples 
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and wishes us to grasp the difference ourselves, identify the argument’s 
faulty step, and consequently hold fast to the Principle of Synonymical 
Generation only in its Restricted version, while jettisoning the Unrestricted 
one. 

Indeed, there is a further, weighty reason for believing so. Of all pos- 
sible examples, Socrates’ second one turns on a good man begetting a good 
man ‘unless a monster is born’. But it is utterly incredible that Socrates or 
Plato should regard the case of a good father having a bad son as a mon- 
strosity comparable to the case of a horse begetting a calf. Alas, it is not 
a monstrosity, but a fairly ordinary fact, which is the basis for the ques- 
tion Socrates raises at Men. 93a—94e: how can virtue be teachable if so 
many fathers, though being themselves good, fail to make their own sons 
good?* 

In §4.2.2 we imagined Aristotle’s reactions on reading first Socrates’ 
initial statement of his Principle at 393bc and then the introduction of 
the king case at cg—d1. What would Aristotle say now that the difference 
between the Restricted and the Unrestricted Principle has become clear? 
He answers right at the end of Metaph. Z9, 1034b16-19: 


From these considerations we can grasp a peculiarity of substance, i.e. that it is 
necessary that there should be present beforehand another substance, actually 
existing, which produces it [avayKaiov TpotTr&pyxelv Etépav ovoiav évTeAexeia 
otoav #) Tori], e.g. an animal if an animal comes to be. By contrast, it is not 
necessary that a qualified or a quantified item should pre-exist other than just 
potentially [troidv & 7 Tooév OK avecyxKn GAN 7 Suvauer pdvov]. 


‘That is to say: a human begets a human, but it is not the case that a good 
(human) begets a good (human); all we can say is that a good (human) 
comes to be from something that is potentially such.” Thus Aristotle 
would explain the difference between Socrates’ first and second group of 
examples as a difference between substances and accidents. How Plato 
himself would explain it we do not know; I shall offer a modicum of 
speculation on this score in §6.3.3, while commenting on the division of 
beings envisaged at 424d. 

We can now move on to the second part of our passage, i.e. to lines 
as—b7. At as—7 Socrates picks up his earlier considerations (393de) about 
the irrelevance of letters and syllables and gives them a twist. Earlier he 
claimed, or seemed to claim, that names may be different in syllables and 


© Here I am indebted to Myles Burnyeat (personal communication, 2001). 
7 According to Burnyeat 20012: 36 and n.70, lines 1034b7—19 (of which b16-19 are the conclusion) 
are ‘the climax of Z7—9’. 
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yet ‘signify the same’ (16 atTd onuaiver 393d). Now he makes a bolder 
claim: names made up of different syllables, which seem different (£tepa) 
to someone who is not an expert about names, may actually be the same 
name (tavt& dvdyata as, cf. a7). Putting the two claims together we 
obtain this, as the sequel will confirm: 


(5) ‘X° and ‘Y’ signify the same <> ‘X° and ‘Y’ are the same name. 


At a7—b3 Socrates begins to explain this startling claim by recourse 
to a comparison with drugs. The gist of what he says about drugs seems 
to go as follows: drugs which differ from each other in their outward 
appearance (colour and smell), and which therefore are regarded as dif- 
ferent (&AAa) by the non-expert, are actually the same drug, and are rec- 
ognized as such by the physician, if they have the same ‘power’ (6bvauis). 
The notion of a ‘power’ of drugs and foods is commonplace in ancient 
medical literature and is, quite simply, the notion of their being able to 
produce certain effects when administered to a patient. So it seems rea- 
sonable to assume that X and Ywill have the same ‘power’ if and only if 
they produce the same effects on any patient Z who is in a given physical 
condition.” 

Socrates apparently means this: if one and the same substance (e.g. the 
juice of a certain plant) is the basic ingredient of two preparations, which 
contain different additives (and hence differ in ‘colour and smell’) but have 
the same power, then these two preparations actually count as one and the 
same drug. Very commonsensical. But note that Socrates’ view that the 
power of drugs is their criterion of identity seems to commit him to a view 
much more radical, according to which, if two preparations which contain 
different additives or even different basic ingredients have the same power,°° 
then they count as one and the same drug.” 


8 See e.g. Thphr. HP 9.19.4 (on which see n.61) on the Suvauis of plants, which were the basic ingre- 
dients of most drugs; Dsc. 1 Pr. 1 and passim on drugs; Hp. VM 3.4, 20.4, Vict. 2.39 on foods. 

% Or, perhaps, X and Ywill have some identical power if and only if, for any patient Z who is ina 
given physical condition, some of the effects Xand Y produce on Z are the same. 

°° The whole of Dioscorides’ De materia medica (first century AD) will be organized by drug affin- 
ities. See e.g. 1.34.1, 37-L 58.3, 773-4 for talk of drugs having the same Suvours. 

® Such a view would not be as queer as it might seem at first glance. Theophrastus, Historia 
plantarum 9.19.4, raises a related question: ‘Since the natures [pUceis] of roots, fruits and juices 
have many powers [8uvéueis] of all sorts, as regards those which have the same power and cause 
the same effects [6001 TavT6 SUvavTan Kal TAv avTav aitiatl], and on the other hand those which 
cause contrary effects, one might consider a puzzle which perhaps applies to other puzzling cases 
as well, i.e. whether the items which cause the same effects do so in virtue of one single nature or 
it is possible for the same effect to come about also from different ones [TétEpov dca TdAv avTAV 
aitia Kate ulav Tiva puow éoT1, 7 Kal dg’ Etépov évSexeTar TAUTO yiveoGar].’ (In the last quota- 
tion pvow is my correction for the MSS Suva, which seems to make little sense.) 
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At b3—7 Socrates rounds off his comparison by returning to names. 
Like the physician, the connoisseur of names considers only their ‘power’ 
(Suvayis again; were it not for the parallel with drugs, the term would 
perhaps be best translated as ‘value’) and is not confused by superficial 
differences in letters and syllables.’ Thus Socrates finally explains his as—7 
claim that materially different names may actually be the same name in 
terms of materially different names having the same ‘power’ or ‘value’. 
Thereby from (5) above we get to this: 


(6) ‘X° and ‘Y’ signify the same < ‘X and ‘Y’ have the same power <> ‘X° 
and ‘Y’ are the same name. 


If my hypothesis about ‘signify the same’ is right, then it seems to follow 
that the ‘power’ or ‘value’ of names is something like their meaning or 
sense (cf. Dalimier 210 n.83: ‘la “valeur”, Cest-a-dire le sens du mot’), the 
information they convey about their referent. But before reaching a deci- 
sion on this issue it will be cautious to wait until we read the crucial next 
passage, 394b7—d1, and to take into account (what is seldom done) also the 
main evidence about the use of the term 8SUvauis in relation to names out- 
side our dialogue. We shall do both things in § 4.2.6. 

Meanwhile, let me turn to Socrates’ startling claim that materially dif- 
ferent names are actually the same name provided they signify the same 
or have the same power. This cannot be disposed of as a hyperbole, as 
interpreters sometimes tend to do. It is a genuine Platonic view that things 
sharing a common feature or form are the same in respect of that feature 
or form. Thus at Men. 72ac Socrates claims that bees, which are many 
and different from each other, ‘do not differ at all but are all the same’ 
(ov5év Siapépouow aAAG TavTdv ciow &tracat) insofar as they are bees. 
And Aristotle will refine this notion by distinguishing between various 
kinds of sameness: in number, in species and in genus (Zop. 1.7). So in our 
passage Socrates means exactly what he says: materially different names 
are actually the same name insofar as they signify the same, or have the 
same power. Socrates’ talk of sameness between names would be all the 


‘Vis’ Ficino; ‘force’ Fowler and Reeve; ‘valeur’ Méridier; ‘potere’ Minio-Paluello. 


® Socrates distinguishes (bs—7) between two cases in which two names are materially different 
from each other: (a) ‘some letter’ is present in one name but not in the other, or occupies a dif- 
ferent position between the two; (b) the two names are made up of ‘completely different sylla- 
bles’. There was a superficially similar distinction at 393d, where Socrates seemed to distinguish 
between two respects in which letters are irrelevant: (a) two names may be made up of ‘different’ 
(not ‘completely different’!) syllables and yet signify the same; (8) a name may contain irrelevant 
letters and yet be correct, i.e. signify what it should. In fact it seems that the two distinctions do 
not coincide and that both (a) and (b) illustrate (a). 
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more pregnant, and the parallel with the Meno and Aristotle’s notion of 
sameness in species all the more relevant, if we could read it in the light of 
the fact that in his refutation of Hermogenes (389d—390e) he put forward 
the view that for any X there is a form of name of X which all particular 
names of X instantiate. But Socrates does not refer to the earlier passage 
here. I am inclined to regard this as one sign among others that the notion 
of a form of name of X is superseded by the following developments (cf. 
§3.4.3). As Kretzmann 1971: 131 (cf. 133) puts it, Socrates ‘seems to set aside’ 
the specific form of name ‘in favor of “the force” of the actual name, and 
to replace embodiment with signification’. 


4.2.6 ‘Hector’ and Astyanax’ again (394be) 


Now, at long last, Socrates can let Hector and Astyanax (or rather their 
names) re-enter the scene: 


(so.) Itsas in the case we were discussing just now, ‘Astyanax’ and ‘Hector’: none 
of their letters is the same except T, and yet they signify the same [ravtév 
onyaiver]. And what letter does ‘Archepolis’ have in common? Yet it indi- 
cates the same [8SnAci ... Td avd]; and there are many other names which 
signify nothing but a king [oUSév GAN 7 Baoidéa onuaiver]. Others again 
signify a general [&AAa ye at otpatnyév], like ‘Agis’ and ‘Polemarchus’ 
and ‘Eupolemus’. And others are medical [iatpixé], ‘Iatrocles’ and 
‘Acesimbrotus’; and we could presumably find lots of other names which are 
discordant in their syllables and letters, but consonant with regard to their 
power [Tais pév ouAAGBais Kai Tois ypaupact Siapwvotvta, TH Se Suvayel 
tautov pbeyydoueva]. Does it appear to be so or not? 

HE. Of course. (394b7—d1) 


The Principle of Synonymical Generation has thus reached its most per- 
verted state. It is not just that we must call a king’s offspring a ‘king’. Much 
worse than that, we must also call Hector’s son ‘Astyanax’ (or ‘Archepolis’), 
Agis’ son ‘Polemarchus’ (or ‘Eupolemus’), etc. And although Socrates does 
not draw this conclusion explicitly, this is why Homer can explain the cor- 
rectness of ‘Astyanax’ with reference to Hector’s kingly exploits. 

Let us now have a closer look at what Socrates actually does in these 
lines. He takes three groups of names: 


(i) “Extoop ‘Holder’, Aotudvag “Town-lord’, Apyxétroais ‘City-ruler’; 
(ii) “Ayis ‘Leader’, TloAguapyos “War-chief’, EdtréAeuos ‘Good-at-war 
(iii) *latpoKAfis ‘Famous-for-medicine’, AxeciuBpotos ‘Mortal-healer’. 


6+ Pace Kahn 1973a: 163-4 n.16 and Ackrill 1994: 44 (on whom see already §3.4.3 n.97). 
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Although Socrates does not employ exactly the same sort of formulation 
for each of these three groups, it is fair to ascribe to him the following 
view: the names in each group differ from each other in their letters and 
syllables, but they all ‘signify the same’ (tattév onuaivel, cr) or “indicate 
the same’ (SnAoi ... TO adTd, c2-3).% 

Here onuatver and Snrody, ‘to signify’ and ‘to indicate’, are clearly syn- 
onymous, as so often in contexts in which a philosophical reflection on 
language is at stake.°° But, once again, what is it for two names to signify 
or indicate the same thing? In the present context it is not, I submit, to 
have the same referent; for the proper names listed by Socrates as examples 
are names of different persons. So it must rather be something like hav- 
ing the same (etymological) meaning or sense — or, if you prefer, the same 
(etymological) connotation (cf. the 393d mention of ‘the object’s being, 
indicated [SnAouyévy] in the name’). My initial hypothesis about ‘signify 
the same’, which was advanced on the basis of the formulation at 393a, is 
thus confirmed; and Socrates’ talk of names having the same ‘power’ will 
have to be construed in the same way. 

It could be (and has been, as we are going to see) objected that in fact 
each group of examples consists of names whose (etymological) sense is 
not the same, but only similar.’ I have two replies. First, the fact that the 
names in each group differ from each other in sense is, strikingly enough, 
not mentioned by Socrates. Throughout the passage the only difference 


% At c7—-9 Socrates also speaks of names which, while tats ytv ouAAaBais Kai Tois ye&wuaor 
Siapevotvta, ‘discordant in their syllables and letters’, are tf S& Suvdyer TaUTOV PPEyyouEva. 
This last expression has been variously translated: ‘qui rendent des bruits vocaux de valeur iden- 
tique’ Dalimier; ‘qui ... disent, pour ce qui est de la valeur, la méme chose’ Méridier; ‘which ... 
express the same meaning’ Fowler; ‘which have the same force or power when spoken’ Reeve. 
What is puzzling here is p@eyydoueva. Only Dalimier has a chance of being literal here; for 
p0éyyeoGat is not exactly ‘to say’ something, let alone ‘to express’ a meaning. And yet her trans- 
lation is somewhat odd: why should Socrates speak of names which ‘make the same noise’ or 
‘utter the same sound’ with regard to their power, given that he is precisely contrasting difference 
in sound with sameness of power? I suspect (and have assumed in my translation) that the great 
Ficino was right to regard tavtov obey youeva as carrying on the musical metaphor introduced by 
Siapevotvta: ‘syllabis et litteris discordantia, vi autem significationis penitus consonantia. Of 
course the expression is pregnant, because names are items one bey yeTan, utters. 

Alternatively, p8eyyoueva might conceivably be passive (cf. Sph. 257¢ émpb_eyyoueva, and see 
KG 1.120-1 on the passive of deponent verbs) and tavtév predicative: ‘uttered as the same name 
with regard to their power’ (see Ademollo 2009: 37 and n.21). Socrates would then be picking up 
his earlier point (394ab) that two names are actually the same name provided that, and insofar as, 
they signify the same. 

See Sph. 261d—262d (where SnAotvta = onuaivovta and Si\Acpa ‘means to indicate’ = onyeiov 
‘sign’), Arist. Cat. 3b10-13 (onuaiver ~ TO SnAoUEVvor), Metaph. 1062a14-15; Diogenes of Babylon, 
D.L. 7.58 = FDS 536 = Long/Sedley 33m. 

Aotudvag and Apyxétroais might be the only exception, if we granted that é0tu ‘town’ is syn- 
onymous with 1réAis ‘city’ and &va€ ‘lord’ with &pxoov ‘ruler’. 


a 
a 


a 
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he mentions, and contrasts with the fact that the names signify the same, 
concerns their letters and syllables. Secondly, I actually believe that, when 
Socrates speaks of these names as signifying/indicating the same, or as 
being the same in respect of their power, he is speaking somewhat hyper- 
bolically. He says ‘the same’, but knows he rather ought to say ‘roughly the 
same’. This is demonstrably so at least in the most important case, i.e. the 
‘Hector/‘Astyanax’ pair. For at 393a Socrates said no more than that these 
are ‘close’ to each other. Moreover, he went on to claim that &xtop ‘holder’ 
and éva€ ‘lord’ — i.e. the etymon of the former name and the correspond- 
ing part of the etymon of the latter — ‘signify roughly the same’ (cyeSdv 
Tl TAUTOV ONAIvel); and the addition of the &éoTu component to &va€ to 
obtain the compound ‘Astyanax’ can only increase the difference in sense 
from ‘Hector’, because it generates a sense more specific than that of the 
simple &vo€, which was itself more specific than that of €xtwp. 

Now consider the phrases otSév &AN 7} BaoiAéa onuaiver and otpatnyov 
(onuaiver), which Socrates uses at c4 to express what the names in groups 
(i) and (ii) respectively have in common. Above I have translated them 
‘signify nothing but a king’ and ‘signify a general’ respectively. But what 
do they mean exactly? On the present interpretation, they do not mean 
that each of the names in (i) refers to an individual object which is in fact 
a king, while each of the names in (ii) refers to an individual object which 
is in fact a general. Nor does Socrates mean (as some have thought: see 
below) that each of the names in (i) refers to a universal object or kind, the 
king, while each of the names in (ii) refers to another universal object or 
kind, the general. This latter construal, besides being incompatible with 
my interpretation, is in any case unlikely in view of the lack of the art- 
icle before BaoiAéa and otpatnyév. But then again, I doubt whether the 
phrases can literally mean that the names in (i) ‘mean simply “king” while 
those in (ii) ‘mean “general”, as Fowler and others translate,** although 
I agree with the spirit of this construal. Rather, I believe the meaning is 
this: each of the names in (i) signifies an individual object as a king — i.e. 
it signifies that its referent is a king — while each of the names in (ii) sig- 
nifies an individual object as a general — i.e. signifies that its referent is a 
general. Socrates expressed himself precisely in the ‘that’ form at 393a. And 
in this very passage he picks up that formulation when he says, at c6, that 
the names in group (iii) are all iatpixé, ‘medical’, ie. names for a phys- 
ician: the adjective iatpix& is parallel to 393a7 Baoiikd. 

% Méridier: ‘n’ont d’autre sens que celui de “roi” ... signifient “chef d’armée”’; cf. Dalimier. Reeve 


translates ‘signify simply king ... signify general’, which fails to make clear what exactly Socrates 
is claiming. 
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I now wish to discuss a very different way of reading the present passage, 
which has been proposed by Heitsch 1985: 58-61 and Sedley 2003: 84-5. 
They hold that the point which Socrates is making here is not really about 
proper names (in his exemplification, the proper names “Extwp ‘Holder’, 
Aotudvo€ “Town-lord’ etc.), but rather about proper names construed as 
general terms, with small initials as it were (i.e. xtwp ‘holder’, *céotudvak 
‘town-lord’ etc.). The point itself is, in their view, that the terms within 
each group have different letters and different (etymological) sense but the 
same reference, because they all refer to one and the same kind or type (the 
king, the general, the physician) through different descriptions. On this 
interpretation, the 8Uvauis or power of a term, which is the same for all the 
terms in each group of examples, is not their sense; for the terms in each 
group do not in fact have exactly the same sense. Perhaps we might rather 
take the power to be something like the reference of a term as distinct from 
its referent. 

It should already be clear from my previous considerations that, to my 
mind, this ‘Fregean’ interpretation has four drawbacks: it disregards the 393a 
clue about ‘to signify’; it disregards the 393d reference to ‘the object’s being, 
indicated in the name’;” it adopts a dubious construal of the c4 phrases 
oudsiv GAN 7 Baoihéa onuaiver and otpatnydv (onyaiver); and it attaches 
great importance to an element (the difference in etymological sense 
between Socrates’ examples) which Socrates does not even mention. A fifth 
drawback is this: the assumption that the proper names offered by Socrates 
as examples are in fact to be considered as general terms is far-fetched. 

If we now take into account the evidence concerning talk of a ‘power’ of 
names outside our passage, then we see that it provides a sixth argument 
against the Heitsch/Sedley view and bears out my interpretation. Let us 
have a look at this evidence, which so far has received litte attention. 

I start with 4ose, the only other Cra. passage mentioning the Suvauis 
of names. There Socrates says that some people (cf. Aeschylus, Ag. 1080-2) 
wrongly derive Apollo’s name, AméAAov, from &troAdv, the future parti- 
ciple of &tréAAupn ‘destroy’, 


because they do not examine correctly the name’s power [tiv 8Uvauw tod 
dvéyatos], and fear it as though it signified some sort of destruction [a> onyaivov 
pbopay tiva]. (405e3-406al) 


69 See also Baxter 1992: 133. 

7° Tn fact Sedley (2003: 86) lays stress on the 388bc claim that the name of X ‘separates the being’ of 
X. But then he seems to regard ‘separating the being of X” as equivalent to ‘designating X° — which 
I do not understand. The being of X is surely something distinct from X, especially (though not 
only) because here ‘being’, as Sedley himself insists elsewhere, is more generic than ‘essence’. 
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Here what the name signifies is expressed by means of an abstract noun 
(‘destruction’), not a concrete one (‘destroyer’). Therefore it cannot pos- 
sibly be the name’s referent, not even if the name were considered as a gen- 
eral term. The name’s signification, and its power, must have to do with 
its sense, or meaning, or informational content, or connotation, or what 
have you. 

It is noteworthy that Socrates’ 4ose reference to the SUvauis of Apollo’s 
name comes both after and before various references to the god’s vari- 
ous Suvduels, ‘powers’ (404e, 405a, 406a), as shown by the name’s various 
etymologies. Likewise in our argument Socrates spoke first of a SUvoys 
of drugs and then went on to use the term in relation to names. It looks 
as if he feels that this latter use is a still unfamiliar metaphor which has 
to be made explicit in order to be appreciated. Yet there is at least one 
pre-Platonic occurrence of the term SUvauts in relation to names, Lysias 
10.7. There the speaker is bringing an action for abusive language against 
a Theomnestus, who publicly claimed that the speaker had killed his (the 
speaker’s) own father. Theomnestus has argued that what the law prohibits 
is calling someone a ‘slayer’, not saying he has killed someone. The speaker 
writes off this defence: 


I... think we must disagree not about names but about their meanings [ov 
Trept T&v dvopatov ... AAAG THs TOUTCYV Siavoias], and that you all know that 
those who are slayers have killed someone.” It would have been very difficult for 
the lawgiver to write in all the names which have the same power [&travta Té& 
dvopata ... dca Thy avthy SUvapiw zZxe1]; instead, pronouncing himself about 
one name he gave an indication about all. 


What is interesting about this passage from our present point of view is the 
association between talk of the Siavoia of names, literally their ‘meaning’ 
or ‘sense’, and talk of their 5uvauis. This is especially interesting because in 
the etymologies of our dialogue, as we shall see in §5.4, Socrates will speak 
of a name’s Sidvoic (418ab; cf. the use of the related verb voéo, e.g. at 397¢) 
as something closely connected with the name’s signification, if not itself 
signified by the name, and depending on its etymology. 

A related use of the verb SUvauon is better attested. Herodotus uses it 
several times to say that a linguistic expression from a foreign language 
Suvatai the corresponding Greek expression (e.g. 2.30.1, 4.110.1, 4.192.3, 
6.98.3); I take it that this harmonizes with my interpretation of Suvauis. 


7 Reading 6001 &v8pogévor eioi, Kal &treKTOvact Tivas (MSS) instead of 6001 <a&treKkTévacl Tivas, 
Kal év8popdvor eit, Kal Sco1> av8popdvoi eiot, Kai AtTEKTOvacl Tivas (an unnecessary supple- 
ment inspired by Auger and accepted by most editors). 
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And sometimes the verb is used within a claim to the effect that two lin- 
guistic expressions Suvatoi the same: see PDerveni coll. x, x1, and espe- 
cially Arist. APr. 49b3—9: 


We must substitute expressions which 8Uvatai the same, names for names and 
phrases for phrases and name and phrase, and always take the name in place of 
the phrase; for the setting out of the terms is easier. E.g., if it makes no difference 
whether we say that the believable is not a genus of the opinable or that the opina- 
ble is not a particular kind of believable, because what is signified is the same 
[radtov yap TO onyavduEvov], instead of the phrase mentioned” we must take 
as terms the believable and the opinable. 


Here it is pretty clear that “6Wvatoa the same’ means ‘have the same 
sense’. In particular, note that here, as in Cra., having the same SUvaurs, 
or SUvacGai the same, is treated as equivalent to signifying the same, and 
that here ‘signifying the same’ must itself mean something like “having the 
same sense’. For Aristotle is saying of two complete sentences that what is 
signified by them is the same; and he is most unlikely to mean that their 
referent is the same.” 


Let us now get back to the text and resume our reading. At 394b7—d1, which 
we have just finished discussing, Socrates has seamlessly (and perversely) 
extended the Principle of Synonymical Generation to proper names for the 
natural case in which the offspring belongs to the same kind as the parent. 
But the Principle also allowed for the possibility of generation ‘contrary to 
nature’; so a corresponding extension must be made for this case as well. 


so. So to those which are born according to nature the same names must be 
assigned. 

HE. Ofcourse. 

so. But what about those which are born contrary to nature, in the form of a 
monster? E.g., when from a good and God-fearing man an impious son is 
born, isn’t it as in the cases we were considering before, where we saw that, 
if a horse begets an ox’s offspring, the offspring must presumably not have 
the denomination of its begetter, but that of the kind to which it belongs [ot 
TOU TEeKOvTos Sitrou 251 TH éTrwovuplay exe, CAAA TOU yévous ov ein]? 

HE. Ofcourse. 

so. Therefore to the impious son which is born of a pious man, too, the kind’s 
name must be assigned. 

HE. It isso. 


7 T.e, the former. 
7 Cf. Ross 1949: 410, who paraphrases & 16 at SUvatat (49b3) as ‘synonymous expressions’ and 
TaUTOv ... TO onYalvdoyEvov (b8) in terms of the claim that the two sentences ‘mean the same’. 
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so. Not “Theophilus’, as it seems, nor ‘Mnesitheus’, nor any such name, but 
rather any name which signifies the contrary of these [&AN 611 TévavTia 
touTors onpatver], if the names attain their correctness. 


HE. It’s undoubtedly so, Socrates. (394d2—e7) 


If a pious father begets, ‘contrary to nature’, an impious son, the son must 
not be called by any such name as “Theophilus’ (i.e. “God-beloved’) or 
‘Mnesitheus’ (i.e. “God-remembering’). These names would be appropriate 
to his father, but not to him, who actually belongs to a different kind and 
must be named accordingly. 

My only comment about these lines is that they help us understand why 
Socrates, both here (d7—8) and earlier (393bc), chooses a horse begetting a 
calf as an example of generation ‘contrary to nature’ instead of Aristotle’s 
much more ordinary example, a horse begetting a mule. We can put it as 
follows. Given the generic situation in which a K begets not a K but an H, 
Socrates wants to deny that there is any difference between two cases: (a) 
the case in which Kand Hare natural kinds, (b) the case in which K and 
Hare not natural kinds.” As (a) is a case of generation ‘contrary to nature’, 
so is (b). But in fact Socrates’ present example (a good, pious father beget- 
ting an impious son) suggests that he is especially interested in something 
more specific than (b), i.e. (b’) the case in which K and H are not natural 
kinds and are contrary to each other. Now, if Socrates illustrated case (a) by 
recourse to the example of a horse begetting a mule, this would weaken the 
parallel between (a) and (b’). For the mule is a cross-breed, the offspring 
of a horse and a donkey; as Aristotle says (Metaph. Z8.1033b33—1034a2, see 
§ 4.2.3), it has a genus in common with both parents. So the example of 
a horse begetting a calf (i.e. an ox) makes for a sharper contrast between 
parent and offspring and is fitter to constitute a parallel to the example of a 
pious man begetting an impious one. 


4.3 CONCLUSION (394E-396C) 


It is time to take stock of the whole section which we have been discussing 
in this chapter. The section began at 390e—391a, where Hermogenes asked 
Socrates — who had just concluded that names are correct by nature — to 
explain what the natural correctness of names consists in. That purpose 


74 Please remember that ‘natural kinds’ was my own label for Socrates’ first group of examples 
(393bc). One reason for choosing that label was that it was not an overtly Aristotelian one, as 
e.g. ‘substantial kinds’ would have been. But what matters is not so much the particular label we 
adopt as the fact that Socrates recognizes that the examples of his first group have something in 
common which distinguishes them all from those in the second group (393cd + 394a). See §4.2.5. 
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has been achieved: along the way we have indeed learnt that a name’s nat- 
ural correctness consists in the fact that it indicates, through its etymol- 
ogy, the being of its referent — i.e. in the fact that its etymology provides a 
true description of its referent. 

But Socrates has been doing much more than it would have been neces- 
sary to achieve this result. Instead of, say, simply hitting upon a number of 
successfully descriptive names (whether taken from Homer or from some 
other source), he has been routing the argument through the Principle of 
Synonymical Generation and its various successive corruptions. Hence a 
question arises: why do it this way? 

This question is all the more pressing because the discussion of the 
Principle, besides being unnecessary to the achievement of Socrates’ pur- 
pose, is also strikingly ignored in the immediate sequel. If you have a 
quick look at how Socrates goes on at 394e-396c, you will see that he 
etymologizes the names of the genealogy of the Atreidae, proceeding 
backwards from son to father: Orestes, Agamemnon, Atreus, Pelops, 
Tantalus, Zeus, Cronus, Uranus. You might think that thereby Socrates 
is applying the Principle to other pairs of parent and offspring besides 
the Hector/Astyanax one. But this is not so. If you consider the text in 
more detail, you see that every name in the series is analysed on its own; 
that almost no son turns out to have a name ascribing to him the same 
nature as his father’s; and that the Principle is never mentioned explicitly, 
not even to be rejected.» Thus Opéotns derives from dpeivév ‘mountainy’ 
(indicating the hero’s wild nature); Ayauéuveov from &yaotds KaT& Thy 
étripovny, ‘admirable for his steadfastness’; Atpevs simultaneously from 
ateipés ‘stubborn’, &tpeotov ‘fearless’ and &tnpdv ‘ruinous; TéAoy, lit- 
erally ‘Near-sighted’, from tréAag ‘near’ + the root dm1-; T&vtados from 
tadavteia,” the ‘balancing’ of the stone which was part of his punish- 
ment, and from taAdvtatos ‘most wretched’; Zevs (together with its het- 
eroclite forms Atds, Ati etc.) from 87 dv Ziv dei THO Tois Cow UTépyXEL, 
‘the one because of whom living belongs to all living beings’; Kpdvos from 
Kopds vous, ‘pure mind’; Ovpavds from dpav T& dvo, ‘looking at the 
things above’’” 

So why do it this way? Why does Socrates drag in the Principle of 
Synonymical Generation? I can think of only one answer: because Plato is 


75 See Horn 1904: 34~-5. Contra see Anceschi 2007: 38-9. 

76 Spalding’s correction of the MSS tavtadeia, accepted by most scholars but not by the OCT. 

77 More precisely, it is the adjective odpavia, as applied to the ‘sight directed to what is above’, that 
is derived from épdéoa T& &ve (396bc). The Cronus/Uranus pair is perhaps the only one where 
the Principle could be said to hold: see §5.1.3. 
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interested in the Principle — and in its various successive corruptions — for its 
own sake. He wants to stimulate our reflection both on the move from the 
Restricted to the Unrestricted version of the Principle (a move which he 
has Socrates flag at 393c) and on the fatal extension to proper names. He 
wants to do so because he believes that these are philosophically import- 
ant matters, which can be profitably discussed in the context of an inquiry 
into the correctness of names. 


CHAPTER 59 


Naturalism illustrated: the etymologies of 
‘secondary names (394¢e—42I¢) 


With Socrates’ analysis of the names in the Atreidae genealogy, from 
Orestes up to Uranus (394e-396c), the etymologies have begun. The 
very long section of the dialogue which is devoted to them extends as far 
as 427d (thus covering 46 pages out of 85 occupied by the whole OCT 
Cratylus) and contains analyses of a great many words, interspersed with 
moments of theoretical reflection. 

As I have already anticipated time and again, in Cra. we meet two dif- 
ferent kinds of etymology. At a first stage Socrates’ analyses follow the 
pattern established by his discussion of “Extwp, Aotudvag etc. in 393a— 
394e, and already hinted at by his interpretation of Cratylus’ 383b claim 
about Hermogenes’ name. According to this pattern — the standard one 
in Greek etymology before and after Plato — names are more or less dis- 
guised descriptions of their referents, deriving either from one single word 
(‘Extoop, “Ayis) or from more words conflated together in what is actually 
a compound name (Aotu-dvaé, Apxé-trodis etc.). Owing to the lapse of 
time, of course, most names do not bear their etymology on their face 
any more: some letters must be added or subtracted to recover the original 
form. 

Ata second stage (421¢ ff.)' Socrates will face the problem of accounting 
for those names that cannot be analysed further into other more elemen- 
tary names. This will call for a different kind of etymologies, based rather 
on the mimetic power of the letters/sounds that constitute a name. Socrates 
will call such names ‘first’ or ‘primary’ (pdt) and those in the former 
group ‘secondary’ (Wotepa). 

I devote the present chapter to the former group of etymologies, which 
are likely to have some connection with Cratylus’ own activity. This new 
subject will require a temporary change of pace on our part. The length 
of the section to be dealt with makes it impossible for me to translate and 
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comment on the whole text. Hence in this chapter (as in a small part of 
the following one) I shall look at the text from a more distant vantage 
point than elsewhere, trying to capture what goes on in the etymological 
section, identifying some strands that run through the whole of it, and 
discussing in detail a selection of especially relevant passages. 


5.1 THE ARRANGEMENT OF THE ETYMOLOGIES 


We should first try to get an idea of the contents of the section and how 
they are arranged. This is no trivial matter, because there are few explicit 
indications, and the conversation between Socrates and Hermogenes con- 
tains several stops, digressions and restarts, which may or may not amount 
to intended structural joints. My own criterion will be to identify a joint 
between two groups of etymologies when, and only when, two distinct 
conditions are satisfied together: (i) there is some sort of explicit interrup- 
tion in the sequence of etymologies, which separates two groups of names 
from each other; (ii) the interruption coincides with a recognizable change 
of subject from the former to the latter group. Whenever my account dif- 
fers from others (Gaiser 1974: 54-7; Reeve xxvii—ix; Sedley 2003: 89-90, 
113-14), this is because I find that one of these two conditions has been 
neglected. 


5.11 Analysis of 394¢-42IC 


So at 394e-396c we have the genealogy of the Atreidae, from Orestes back 
to Uranus; then Socrates apologizes for not pursuing his inquiry even fur- 
ther, according to the line of the Hesiodic theogony. He briefly dwells 
upon his present etymological ‘wisdom’, which he attributes to a state 
of inspiration due to a conversation with Euthyphro (396c—397a). Then 
Socrates asks where the etymological inquiry is to be started (he should 
rather say restarted). He proposes (397ac) to leave aside the names of her- 
oes and human beings; the naturally correct names are rather likely to be 
found ‘concerning the things that always exist by nature’ (rept T& dei SvTA 
Kal tepuKoTa: for the moment I defer the question of what such things 
are). 

As a consequence, at 397c Socrates deems it right to begin with the gods 
(ard T&v Hedv &pxeoGar), as at a feast, and more precisely with the very 
name @¢oi. Then at 397d—399c it is the turn of the names Saiuay ‘daimon, 
fipws ‘hero’ (two etymologies) and &v8pattos ‘human’. 
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‘Then, at 399d, Hermogenes says he would like to hear of a matter com- 
ing ‘next to these’ (toUtois é€fjs): the names of the human soul and body, 
wuxt and odpa (399d-400c: respectively two and three etymologies). 
This looks like an appendix to the previous group. 

At 400d Hermogenes imposes a strong stop: “These things seem to me 
to have been adequately [ixavés] expounded.’ He then asks Socrates to 
inquire into the correctness of the names of the gods (epi 5 Té&v Bedsv 
Tov Svoudtov) in the same way as he has already done for Zeus’s name. 
Socrates is happy with this proposal, but needs to state a caveat first: we 
know nothing about the gods and their true names; we shall rather talk 
about the humans and the opinions that governed their imposition of the 
gods’ names. Hermogenes agrees (400d—401A). 

At 4o1b Socrates actually starts off the series of the Homeric gods’ 
names. ‘The series expressly begins with Hestia, as is customary in sacri- 
fices and prayers (in keeping with Socrates’ beginning with the gods at 
397¢), and goes on until 408d, where the etymology of Pan’s name is con- 
cluded. Here is a list of the names in this series (with parentheses indicat- 
ing digressions and numbers indicating that more than one etymology is 
mentioned for a single name, whether approvingly or not):’ 

‘Eotia “Hestia’, (ovcia ‘being’ 2), Péa ‘Rhea’, Kpdvos ‘Cronus’, TnOus “Tethys’, 
Tooe18av ‘Poseidon’ 3, MAovtoov ‘Pluto’, “AiSns ‘Hades’ 2, Anuytnp ‘Demeter’, 
“Hpa ‘Hera’ 2, Deppégatta/DOepcepdvn ‘Persephone’, ATrdAAoov ‘Apollo’ 5, Motion 
“Muses’, Anta ‘Leto’ 2, “Aptepis ‘Artemis’ 3, Aidvucos ‘Dionysus’, (oivos “wine’), 
Agpositn ‘Aphrodite’, TaAads ‘Pallas’, A@nv& ‘Athena’ 3, “Hpaiotos ‘Hephaestus’ 
2, Apr ‘Ares’ 3, ‘Eputis ‘Hermes’ 2, “Ipis ‘Iris’,’ Mav ‘Pan’. 

A capital point to remark is that at 4ord—402d the etymologies of acia (a 
Doric variant of otcia), Péa and Kpdvos introduce the Heraclitean doc- 
trine of universal flux. The doctrine is hinted at again in the analysis of 
Deppégatta (404cd) and will later become a dominant theme of the ety- 
mologies (see §$§5.3.3-4, 5.4). 

Socrates makes a first attempt at closing the series of the divine names 
with ‘Ares’: 
so. Let us leave off from the gods [Ex pév otv Tébv bev ... &tTraAAaryapev], in 


the name of the gods, because I fear to talk about them; propose to me to 
talk about whatever else you want. (407d6-8) 


> The name of Zeus has of course been already analysed at 396ab, as 402d recalls. This should hold 
of Cronus too; yet a fresh etymology is hinted at in 402b. 

3 The Iris etymology (408b) was deleted by Heindorf and all subsequent editors save Stallbaum and 
Fowler. For a vindication of its authenticity see Ademollo 2001. 
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Hermogenes, however, still wants to hear about the name ‘Hermes’. Having 
done away with this, and after etymologizing also ‘Iris’ and ‘Pan’, Socrates 
again asks to leave off from the gods (408d4-5 Step éya zAeyov 
atranraydapev €k Tv Geddy). 

This time Hermogenes indulges him — with a qualification: they will 
leave off from such gods (Té&v ye toiotwv 408d6), only to turn to gods of a 
different sort (epi Té&v To1dv5e SE Ti oe KwAUEI SieAGeiv ... ;). These are the 
sun, moon and stars, the elements, the seasons and the year (408de): what 
we might label the objects of natural science.* Socrates accepts, and thus 
we have a new section, which will last until 410e. Here is a list of the terms 
analysed, with brackets and numbers as above: 


fAtos ‘sun’ 3, ceAtn ‘moon’, yeis ‘month’, &otpa ‘stars’, dotpaTT ‘lightning’, 
Tp ‘fire’, Ue ‘water’, (kUcv dog’), di\p ‘air’ 3, ai6tp ‘aether’, yf ‘earth’, dopan 
‘seasons’, éviautés ‘year’, étos ‘year’? 

(More precisely, what Socrates says of the names Trp bSwp KUoov is 
that they derive from some barbarian language and hence cannot be 


etymologized.) 
At 411a1—4 Hermogenes expressly introduces another change of topic. 


After this kind of names [yet& toto 16 ¢iS0s] I should be glad to consider 
what the correctness of these fine names is, those concerning virtue [Té& trepi Thy 
&petty],° like ‘wisdom’ and ‘understanding’ and ‘justice’ and all such names. 


Socrates remarks that Hermogenes is ‘stirring up’ no trifling family of 
names, but consents to embark on this further enterprise, with his lion’s 
skin on. Before actually starting, however, he has something important to 
say: the names to be presently dealt with confirm his former intuition that 
the ancient namegivers upheld the theory of universal flux (411bc). After 
this foreword he shoots out a new stream of etymologies. All of these are 
related — apart from digressions — to the sphere of intellectual, moral and 


+ See Ap. 26d on the divinity of sun and moon in common opinion; 77. 40a, Lg. 898d—899b for 
Plato’s views on the heavenly bodies. As far as I know, the month, the seasons and the year were 
not usually regarded as divine (but cf. S.E.M. 9.182—4 on Carneades on the divinity of day, month 
and year). 

Sedley 2003: 90 sees a stop after the etymology of &otpat and another one after that of y#. 
But this does not seem to be right. At 408de, where the names in the present section are first 
announced, they are listed uninterruptedly; and the interruption at 409c1O0 is certainly, while that 
at 410c3—4 is probably, irrelevant. 

epi Thy dpetty (a3): ‘concerning virtue’, ot ‘of the virtues’ (Reeve, cf. ‘virtutum’ Ficino). This 
has an obvious bearing on the section’s structure: names like ‘pleasure’ or ‘desire’, which we shall 
meet shortly (419b ff.), may have something ¢o do with virtue, but are certainly not names of vir- 
tues. Thus Reeve’s translation implies a neat division between the virtue-names and other names 
which otherwise might (and indeed should) be included among them. 


a 
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technical virtues and values, and almost all discover in the analysed word 
some sort of hint at the flux theory (411d—416d): 


ppdvnors ‘wisdom’ 2, yvaun ‘judgement’, vonors ‘intellection’, cwppootwn ‘tem- 
perance’, émiottyn ‘knowledge’, ovveois ‘understanding’, copia ‘intelligence’, 
&yatév ‘good’, Sixaiootvn ‘justice’, Sikaiov ‘just’, &Sikia ‘injustice’, dvdpeia 
‘courage’, (&ppev ‘male’ / dvijp ‘man’, yuvt| ‘woman’, @f\Au ‘female’, @nAr ‘nipple’, 
@cAAew ‘flourish’), téyvn ‘art’, (kétpoTTTOV ‘mirror’,® Z@iy€ ‘Sphinx’), unxavy 
‘contrivance’, kaxia ‘badness’, Se1Aia ‘cowardice’, &tropia ‘difficulty’, &peth ‘vir- 
tue’, Kaxdv ‘bad’, aioypdv ‘ugly’, KaAdv ‘beautiful’. 

Within this group, the discussion of d&v8peia causes a digression 
(414ab), proceeding by several associations of ideas and extending as 
far as the etymology of @cAAeiv. There Socrates remarks that he is going 
off course, while there are still plenty of names that seem ‘important’ 
(oTrouSaicov: ic. names of important things) left. One among these, he 
says, is téxvn. After the etymology of téxvn (and after a new digression) 
we find names that are perfectly homogeneous to those analysed before 
the 414ab digression. Indeed, at 415a8—9, after etymologizing unxavn, 
Socrates says ‘we must come to the height of the names we've said [éti thy 
Kopugty ... T&Vv eipnuéveov]: for we must search what the names dpeth 
and xaxia mean’. He is referring back to his announcement of the virtue- 
group at 411a; and he says he is reaching the height because he is about 
to etymologize the very name épetn, ‘virtue’. All this shows that the ety- 
mologies in 411d—416d form a unitary set, though Socrates’ exposition 
has been momentarily loosened.’ 

At 416e1, after the rather lengthy etymology of KaAdv, Socrates asks 
Hermogenes what is left among such names (Ti ov ét1 fuiv Aoimov Tév 
toloUTov;). Hermogenes answers mentioning ‘these names concerning the 
good and the beautiful [rep TO &yabdv Te Kal KaAdv], names of things 
advantageous and profitable and useful and gainful and their contraries’. 
Here we do have some sort of a joint, because a new group of names, pro- 
vided with a reasonable semantic identity, is being announced. But the 
joint is avowedly a minor one, and we are still firmly in the domain of 


N 


No recognizable turn in the text before &ya®dv, contrary to what is implied by Gaiser’s (1974: 56) 
schema as well as by Sedley’s (2003: 113) distinction between a group of ‘primarily intellectual 
virtues’ and a group of ‘moral virtues’. I do not want to deny that the names from gpdvnors to 
copia do form a strikingly homogeneous group; but, as a matter of fact, this is not a group which 
Socrates is eager to mark out. 

On the spelling katpotrtoyv in place of kato Tpov see n.129. 

Pace Gaiser 1974: 56, Sedley 2003: 113 and Reeve xxvii—viii, who mark a stop before téxvn (the stop 
is even a major one in Reeve). Gaiser and Sedley, moreover, make téxvn and unxavi) into a separate 


subgroup. 


co 
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the ‘names concerning virtue’, inaugurated at 411a.° Here is this new sub- 
group, extending from 416e to 419b: 


cupupépov ‘advantageous’, KepdaAéov ‘gainful’, KépdSos ‘gain’, AuoiteAoty ‘profit- 
able’, @éAipov ‘useful’, BAaBepdv ‘harmful’, BAdartov ‘harming’, (Auepa ‘day’ 2, 
fuydv ‘yoke’), 5é0v ‘necessary’, eUtropov ‘prosperous’, Cnuidsdes ‘hurtful’. 


At 419bs—6 Hermogenes asks Socrates: ‘And what about “pleasure” and 
“pain” and “appetite” and such names?’ A new row of names is apparently 
being introduced; Socrates spits them out in one breath at 419b—420b: 
f[Sov1) ‘pleasure’, AUT ‘pain’, devia ‘sorrow’, dAyedeov ‘distress’, d5uv7 ‘grief’, 
&xOnSev ‘trouble’, yap ‘joy’, tépwis ‘delight’, teptrvdv ‘delightful’, edppootwn 
‘good cheer’, émi8upia ‘appetite’, Supds ‘spirit’, fuepos ‘desire’, Td0s ‘longing’, 


2 ae 


Zows ‘love’. 


‘These are not virtues or values, but rather emotions and feelings. So they 
form a group of their own, distinct from the two previous ones (ppdvno1s, 
yveun etc. and cupgépov, KepSaAéov etc.) and presumably constituting 
a third subgroup of the ‘names concerning virtue’ of 411a.” A carefully 
organized subgroup: each of the three names that were explicitly men- 
tioned by Hermogenes in his question (fSovn, AUTIN, éTrOUpIa) is ety- 
mologized together with four closely related others; and each of the three 
series of five is consecutive, with one exception. The exception is Sovn, 
which is placed at the beginning and is separated from the other pleasure- 
words: Socrates starts out as if he wanted to pick up the names proposed 
by Hermogenes one after another, but after AU1rn he begins to proceed by 
semantic affinity. 

At 420b6 Hermogenes introduces another row of names, again with 
a very discreet suggestion that there is some unity among them: “What 
do you think about 86a and such names [koi T& Toiatito]?’ In response, 
Socrates etymologizes the following group of names (420bc): 
86€a ‘opinion’ 2, oinors ‘belief’, BouAn ‘deliberation’, BoUAeoGan ‘to want’, 
Bouaeveo Fon ‘to deliberate’, éBouAta ‘ill-advisedness’. 


These are to do with judgement, belief, will and deliberation.” Their refer- 
ents, like those of the former subgroup, are not virtues or values, but rather 
states or faculties of the soul. But their referents seem to be of a somehow 


Sedley 2003: 113 ignores the joint and has a single subgroup of ‘generic terms of evaluation’ 
stretching from Kaxia (415a) to Cnpidsdes (419b). 

Here I am heavily indebted to Sedley’s (2003: 113) excellent translations. 

No minor turn before é1ri8upia, pace Gaiser 1974: 57. 

86€a and oinors do not form a subgroup of their own, pace Gaiser 1974: 57. 


So oe 
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higher rank than those of the former subgroup: intuitively, judgement, 
will and deliberation have in common a connection with reason which 
feelings and emotions lack. The text does not allow us to say anything 
more precise. 

At 420d1-2 Hermogenes comments that Socrates’ pace has become 
quicker. The reason, Socrates explains, is that he is running to the end of 
the race (d3). In any case there are still a few names he wants to discuss, 
because they are ‘next to these’ (toWtois &€7\s: the same expression as at 
399d).'* These scraps are discussed in 420de and are the following: 


éxovotov ‘voluntary’, dvayKoiov ‘compulsory’, éyaptic ‘error’, 


The notions of will, deliberation and ill-advisedness have evoked those of 
the voluntary, defined as ‘what happens in accordance with will’, and its 
contrary, the necessary or compulsory. This is characterized in its turn 
as ‘what is related to error and ignorance’ (16 trepi Thy &uaptiav ... Kai 
&uaBiav) — which perhaps hints at an etymology of &yaptia from apaéia. 
‘These last three names seem to bring us back close to the notion of virtue, 
whose mention marked a major joint within the etymologies at 411b. So it 
is confirmed that all the terms we have been examining since then were all 
more or less strictly ‘concerning virtue’. 

As he has finished with this tiny group of etymologies, Socrates appar- 
ently does not feel like ‘running to the end’ any more. For he invites 
Hermogenes to take advantage of his inspired vigour, as long as it is there, 
and question him further (420e3-5). Hermogenes, without thinking 
twice, says he is going to question him on ‘the greatest and finest’ names 
(te péyloTa Kal Ta KGAAIOTO 42141): the names of truth, falsehood, being, 
and the very name ‘name’. Socrates immediately produces the following 
sequence of etymologies (421ac): 
dvopua ‘name’, &AnPera ‘truth’, wetdos ‘falsehood’, dv ‘what is’, ovcia ‘being’,® 
ovx dv ‘what is not’. 


This group is about logic and ontology. More precisely, as Sedley 2003: 157 
remarks, it ‘recognisably represents the subject matter of Plato’s Sophist at 
the point where it turns to the analysis of propositional truth and falsity 
in the light of the preceding metaphysical division of the Greatest Kinds 
(261c—263d)’. And contrary to what Sedley himself says,"° both content 


“4 Gaiser 1974: 57 fails to notice the break here. 

5 ovota is here derived from iovota (< iévan ‘to go’). In gorcd the Doric variant cia had been given 
a different analysis and still another variant, @ooia, had been mentioned: see §5.2.3. 

‘Logic and metaphysics are a subdivision of ethics, because they represent the objects and contents 
of wisdom, a predominantly intellectual virtue which is treated along with the moral virtues. In 
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and presentation suggest that this group, despite its small size, is a major 
one, juxtaposed rather than subordinated to the one ‘concerning virtue’. 
As for content, it would be odd to count ‘name’, ‘truth’, ‘falsehood’ and 
‘being’ as falling into the province of ethics, psychology or whatever was 
the subject of the virtue section. As for presentation, though admittedly 
the ‘greatest and finest’ label is not very informative, nonetheless this is 
one of the few cases where a group of etymologies is introduced with some 
sort of general description. The other cases are 397b (the ‘things that always 
exist by nature’), 400d and 408d (the gods), 411a (the names ‘concerning 
virtue’). Apart from those passages and the present one, in all the other 
(minor) joints I have identified in my analysis the section to come was 
referred to merely by means of a formula like “Let us talk about “X”, “Y”, 
“Z” ..., sometimes adding ‘and names of that sort’: see 399d, 416e—417A2, 
419b, 420b, 420d. 

So the ‘greatest and finest’ names at 421ac form an autonomous group, 
on a par with those of the gods (the Homeric and the ‘natural’ ones) and 
those ‘concerning virtue’. This group rounds off the etymologies of the 
‘secondary names. After Socrates’ derivation of oUx dv, ‘what is not’, from 
oux idv, ‘what does not go’, Hermogenes seizes on the very word iév and 
asks what could be said about the correctness of such names as idv ‘what 
goes, péov ‘what flows’, S0tv ‘what binds’ (421c). This question raises the 
problem of the existence of elementary names. We shall deal with them in 
the next chapter. 

There is a question which we left pending above and are now in a pos- 
ition to address. It concerns the phrase ‘the things that always exist by 
nature’ (t& dei Svta Kai TEPUKOTA) at 397b: understanding what its exten- 
sion is meant to be would help us understand how the etymologies are 
arranged. The phrase undoubtedly also introduces, besides the mytho- 
logical gods, also the following group of the ‘natural’ gods, i.e. the objects 
of natural science. But the ‘things that always exist by nature’ are likely to 
include also the referents of a// the other names etymologized by Socrates. 
The objects of ethics and psychology, logic and ontology, may well be said 
to ‘always exist by nature’, especially if you are inclined to think in terms 
of eternal Platonic forms.” 


short, Plato has an embryonic tripartition of philosophy into physics, ethics and logic, but it is 
contained within a more basic bipartition ... based on a seminal distinction set out in the Timaeus 
(29b—c) between two kinds of discourse.’ With Sedley cf. Goldschmidt 1940: 132-3. Both Gaiser 
1974: 57 and Reeve xxviii, instead, view the ‘greatest and finest’ section as independent. 

See Dalimier 219-20 n.120, Reeve xxviii—ix, Sedley 2003: 88. 


a 
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It is time to take stock. Here is an outline of the whole section 
394€e—421IC: 


394e-396c _— Prologue: genealogy of the Atreidae 

396c-397a Socrates has been inspired by Euthyphro 

397aCc We shall deal with the ‘things that always exist by 
nature’ 

397c-400c ‘Preliminaries about the gods (gods, daimones, heroes, 
humans; soul and body) 

400d—408d Homeric gods 

408d—410e = ‘Natural’ gods (objects of natural science) 

411a—420e Names ‘concerning virtue’: 
411a—416d virtues and values 
416e—419b —_ useful and harmful 
419b—420b emotions and feelings 


420bc rational states or faculties of the soul 
420de voluntary and necessary 
421ac “The greatest and finest ones’: logic and ontology. 


5.1.2 The systematic character of the etymologies 


Our discussion so far has brought out the systematic character of the ety- 
mologies. If you list the names etymologized and the conceptual spheres 
they belong to, you do not find words common in everyday speech 
(‘house’, ‘ship’, ‘fish’ ...)."° But you do get a list of the chief directions of 
Greek thought up to Plato: mythology, physics and cosmology, ethics and 
psychology, and finally language, logic and ontology. And the list follows 
a roughly historical order, because it roughly matches the development 
of Greek thought, from Homer and Hesiod to Ionian speculation about 
nature and then to the tragedians, the Sophists, Socrates, and finally Plato 
himself. 

This feature of the etymologies (which has been emphasized by Baxter 
1992: 91-3 and Sedley 2003: 90, 156-7)" is confirmed by their many 
references to other authors. Such references may occur in a number of 
ways: explicit mentions and more or less transparent allusions, conveyed 
by the whole of an etymology or some detail of it or just its conceptual 


® Sedley 2003: 90. 
° The first who highlighted the ‘encyclopaedic’ character of the etymologies was Goldschmidt 
1940: 91-5, 142-3. 
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content. It is important to notice that only in few cases is what is referred 
to an actual etymology which was advanced by someone before Plato. Since 
we know nothing of the work of such figures as Euthyphro or Cratylus 
himself, whose influence on this part of the dialogue is impossible to 
evaluate, it follows that, as far as we know, the etymologies might well be 
for the most part Plato’s own creation. 

Among the authors mentioned by name we can list:*° 


Anaxagoras (400<, cf. 59 B12 DK; 409a, cf. 442 §8; 413¢c, cf. B12) 
Heraclitus (401d; 402ac = 22 Bgt DK) 

Hesiod (402b, cf. 7h. 337—70 + 383-403; 406c, cf. Th. 195-8) 
Homer (402<b, cf. //, 14.201; 408a, 410c, 417c) 

Orpheus (400c, 402bc = PEG 228). 


Other explicit references are vaguer: the ‘sky-watchers’ (oi uetewpoAdyor 
396c, cf. 4o1b, 404c), those clever at music and astronomy (405d: 
Pythagoreans, cf. R. 530d), present-day Homeric experts (407ab), etc. 

Then there are the authors that are just hinted at. I offer a plausible par- 
tial list, laying no claim at all to completeness: 


Aeschylus (413a, cf. Ag. 1485-6; 404de, cf. Ag. 1080-2) 

Alcmaeon (399¢, cf. 24 Bra DK) 

Democritus (412b, cf. 68 462; 412ce, cf. Alor; 414a, cf. BI22a; 420d, cf. 
AGG, A58, B83)” 

Heraclitus (413bc, cf. 22 B16) 

Hesiod (413a, cf. Op. 2-3; 414d, cf. Th. 326) 

Hippon (399de, cf. 38 aro) 

Homer (403<, cf. e.g. //. 13.43) 

Leucippus (412ce, cf. 67 A28)* 

the Pythagoreans (400c?, cf. Grg. 493a, Philol. 44 B14;” 4orcd, cf. 
[Archyt.] ap. Stob. 1.41.2) 

Theagenes (404¢, cf. 8 a2, and J/. 21.6). 


There is a point where Socrates seems to acknowledge — in somewhat puz- 
zling terms — the quantity of his references to other authors. It is at 413d, 
immediately after the report of his conversations with four physicists, 
whereby he has been trying to elucidate an etymology: 


2° Some of the references listed here are discussed elsewhere in the course of this chapter. 

» On these and other references to Democritus and Leucippus see §§5.3.1-3. 

2 See n.21. 

*% On the various etymologies of odo and their authorship see the contrasting views of Dodds 
1959: 300 and Bernabé 1995. 
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HE. You seem, Socrates, to have heard these things from someone [&xnkoévan 
tou] and not to be extemporizing. 

so. What about the other things? 

HE. Not quite.** 

so. Then listen: perhaps also as regards the remaining ones I could deceive you 
into believing that I don’t set them forth as things I’ve heard. (413d3—8) 


It would be interesting to go through these passages, analysing Plato’s 
allusive techniques and discussing the proposed identifications. But that 
would take more time and space than I can afford.” So I prefer to point 
out that, strictly speaking, the list of the authors hinted at should include 
Plato himself, because some etymologies encapsulate doctrines which he 
elsewhere endorses or even advances as his own. I shall review the most 
significant evidence to this effect in §5.1.3. Here I conclude that the order- 
ing criterion of the etymologies is such that, as a matter of fact, they con- 
stitute a sort of sketchy historical guide by words to Greek thought up 
to Plato. To be sure, the sketch is incomplete and objectionable: several 
important words are missing (e.g. pUols, yéveois, KOoUOS, TTOAIS, VOUOS), 
and there is no reference to Parmenides. Nor am I claiming that supplying 
the sketch is the etymologies’ main purpose. The etymologies’ main pur- 
pose or purposes, as I shall tentatively reconstruct them, are substantially 
independent of their actual arrangement. We have grasped an important 
feature of the etymologies, but we are still far from understanding them. 


5.1.3 Platonic views in the etymologies (396bc, 399bc, 
400ab, 403a—404b, 410b) 


I have just mentioned that some etymologies appear to encapsulate views 
which we have reason to consider genuinely Platonic. Let me give a few 
especially relevant instances of this. My discussion here agrees in several 
respects with the fine one offered by Sedley (2003: 90-7), who also points 
out a common thread between the examples: they are all, somehow or 
other, concerned with the place of intelligence in the world.** 


4 T.e., “You don’t quite look as if you had heard them too from someone.’ My ‘Not quite’ translates 
ov tévu (d6), here usually rendered ‘not at all’ (cf. §2.4.1 n.89). But since in what precedes sev- 
eral of Socrates’ references to other authors were perfectly explicit, Hermogenes cannot now be 
altogether denying their presence. A milder denial will do. 

On that subject you can consult Goldschmidt 1940: 109-42 and Baxter 1992: 99-163, though I 
often disagree with their treatment of the evidence. Both, in particular, seem to me far too gener- 
ous in detecting possible connections between Cra. and other texts. 

In fact, for Sedley this does not hold of the etymology of yux%, which he rather takes to illustrate, 
along with the immediately following one of oédua, a distinct theme, i.e. ‘the soul-body duality’. 


a 


R 
a 
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(1) My first instance is at 396bc. Socrates derives the name Kpdévos from 
Kopos vous, ‘pure intellect’,” and then adds: 


(so.) This is the son of Uranus, as the story has it; and it is fine that the sight 
directed to the things above should be called by this name, otpavia [“heav- 
enly’], i.e. dpdoa T& &voo [‘looking at the things above’] — which is precisely 
where the sky-watchers say the pure intellect comes from, and they say the 
name for the heavens [1 otpavé]** has been set down correctly. (396b7—c3) 


As Cronus is the son of Uranus, so purity of intellect comes from astron- 
omy. This sounds like a perfectly Platonic doctrine; for elsewhere Plato 
does hold that contemplation of the heavens leads us to philosophy and 
purifies our mind (cf. R. 527d-528a,” 77. 47bc, 9o0cd). 


(11) A second instance is the 399bc etymology of &vOparros, ‘human’ (cf. 
§6.1.2): 


(so.) This name, &v@perros, signifies that the other animals do not investigate 
or calculate or examine [évo6per]?° anything of what they see, whereas the 
human being has no sooner seen — that is, étretre — than he examines and 
calculates about what he has seen. Hence the human being alone among 
animals was correctly named &v8pwtros, ‘he who examines what he has 
seen’ [avabpav & Stretrev]. (399cI-6) 


On the one hand, this seems to echo Alcmaeon, 24 Bra DK = Thphr. Sens. 
25: “Ihe human being differs from the other animals because he alone 
understands [€uvinot], whereas the others perceive but do not understand.’ 
On the other hand, it is also reminiscent of Tht. 186bc, where Socrates 
seems to contrast humans with the other animals on the grounds that 
only humans can attain ‘calculations’ (&vaAoyiopvata) about their sense- 
perceptions in respect of being and advantageousness. 


(mm) My third instance follows closely upon the second in the text: it is 
the second etymology of wuyt, ‘soul’, at 4ooab. After advancing a first 


But since the yux7 etymology turns out to presuppose the view that the soul is the mover of the 
body (see text below), I do not see why it should not also contribute to illustrating the intelligence 
theme, broadly construed. 

7 See Robinson 1995. 

I suspect that in place of t@ otjpavd (c3) we should write T4 Ovpavé, ‘for Uranus’, as in Fowler’s 

translation (though not in his text). 

» Pace Sedley 2003: 91, R. ceases to be a parallel when Socrates goes on to insist (528e—530c) that 
astronomy should be practised as a mathematical discipline, not an empirical one, and that hence 
we should ‘leave alone the things in the heavens’ (té& & év 16 ovpave écoouev). 

3° The occurrences of &va®pée in this passage are sometimes translated as if the verb meant ‘recon- 
sider, review’. It seems, however, that &va- in this case does not express repetition, but rather 
intensity. See LSJ évé F.2 (citing évaxpives as an example), and cf. Eur. Hec. 808, Th. 4.87.1. 
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etymology from d&vayuyev, ‘to cool’ (cf. Hippon 38 ato DK), Socrates 
discards it and proposes an alternative one, which, he says, Euthyphro’s 
followers will find more convincing: 


so. What else than soul seems to you to hold and carry along the nature of the 
whole body so that it lives and moves about? 

HE. Nothing else. 

so. And don’t you believe Anaxagoras that it is mind and soul that orders and 
holds the nature of all the other things as well? 

HE. Ido. 

so. Therefore it would be fine to call this power which carries along and holds 
nature [f) pUow 6yei kat éye1] by this name, puoéyny. But it is also possible to 
pronounce it elegantly as wux7}. (400a5—b3) 


This, as Sedley 2003: 97 puts it, ‘points to Plato’s highly influential iden- 
tification of soul with the ultimate source of motion’ (for which see Phdr. 
245c-246a, Lg. 10.896a—897)). 


(tv) The fourth and perhaps most striking example is the etymology of 
‘Aids, ‘Hades’, at 403a—404b. Socrates starts out by mentioning that 
most people believe that this name refers to ‘the unseen’ (16 daSés)"" and 
that, fearing the name, they call him Pluto (TlAoUtwv, the wealth-giver, 
from trAottos ‘wealth’: cf. 403a3-5). They are afraid because, once one of 
us has died, one always stays in his realm, and because the soul goes to 
him stripped of the body; but they are mistaken (403b). To explain what 
people’s mistake consists in Socrates produces the following exhilarating 
argument. Many would escape Hades, if he did not bind with the strong- 
est bond those who go there; therefore he binds them not with compulsion 
but with some sort of desire — indeed, with the greatest of all desires; and 
no desire is greater than the one you feel when you believe that staying 
with someone will make you a better person (403cd). 


so. For this reason, therefore, Hermogenes, we shall say that none of those who 
stay there is willing to go away and come here, not even the Sirens them- 
selves, but they and all the others are overcome by his enchantments. So 
beautiful, it seems, are the speeches Hades knows how to speak; and this 
god is (as far as the present argument goes) a perfect sophist* and a great 
benefactor of those who stay with him, who sends up such a great number 
of good things also to those who live here (so many are his superabundant 
riches there), and he got the name ‘Pluto’ after this. On the other hand, as 


* Cf. Grg. 493b, Hom. IU. 5.844-5, Soph. Aj. 606—7 (Anceschi 2007: 91); and note that Hades’ name 
can also be spelt without the initial aspiration and the diphthong, i.e. AtSns or *’Ais (gen. “AiSos, 
dat. "Ai&1). See LSJ. 

# gogiotts here means ‘sage’: cf. Smp. 203d, R. 596d. 
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regards the fact that he doesn’t want to associate with humans when they 
have their bodies, but begins to do so only when the soul is pure of all the 
evils and desires which are to do with the body [étreiSav 4 uxt Kabapa 7 
TAVTOV TOV TEP TO CHpO KaKddsv Kal ETr18upI4Vv], doesn’t it seem to you that 
he is a philosopher and someone who has well reflected* that thus he could 
restrain them, binding them with the desire for virtue, while as long as they 
have the body’s agitation and folly not even his father Cronus could keep 
them with him binding them with his famous bonds? 

HE. Perhaps you've got a point, Socrates. 

so. And the name “Aids, Hermogenes, is far from having been given after the 
unseen [&1d Tot é1S00c]; it was rather after his always knowing all things 
fine [a6 Tot TévTa TH KAAG <del> EiSévor]> that he was called “AiSns by 
the namegiver. (403d7—404b4) 


Here every reader will be reminded of the Phaedo’s views about death 
and the afterworld. We should especially compare Phd. 80d—81a, where 
Socrates also endorses the etymology of “AiSns from 6i8é5 which he here 
rejects. There he speaks of the soul as 


the unseen, which goes to such a place, noble and pure and unseen [6184], quite 
literally to the realm of “Ai&ns, into the presence of the good and wise god; 


and he says that the soul who leaves the body in a pure condition 


departs for what is similar to it, the unseen [16 éaSés], which is godly and immor- 
tal and wise, where, once it has arrived, it is its lot to be happy, having freed itself 
from error and folly and fears and wild loves and the other human evils. 


This is an especially striking case of an etymology encapsulating a view 
which in another dialogue is set forth as an important Platonic truth. 
But there is actually more to it. It is fairly clear that our passage does not 
anticipate the Phaedo, but rather presupposes it (and indeed criticizes and 


At a2-3 I retain the MSS reading ot piAdcogov Soxei cot elvan Kal ev évTeSuunuévoy, taking Soxet 
as impersonal (cf. KG 11.34, quoting among others Hdt. 3.124, Th. 4.3.3) and 16 at uty é6éAew 
.. GANG TOTE CUyylyvecGar (e7—al) either as accusatives of relation or as nominativi pendentes 
(cf. our 403a5—6, 404c, Prm. 128b and the other examples cited by KG 1.47 and Riddell 1867: 
§271.b). All twentienth-century editions instead accept Heusde’s twofold correction giAocdqou 
... évteOupnyévou, which makes 16 ad pr 26éAew ... AAAG TOTE CUyytyveoGat into the subject of 
Soxet: ‘the fact that he doesn’t want ... but only associates with them ... doesn’t this seem to you 
to befit a philosopher and someone who has well reflected that ...’ 
4 Cf. IL. 14.203-4. 
35 At b3 I accept Hermann’s supplement dei, which enables Socrates to account for the A- in “Ai8ns. 
On an alternative view (Sedley 2003: 95 n.34, cf. Dalimier 234-5 n.193), Socrates might be think- 
ing that the A- means ‘together’. He does in fact dwell on this meaning of &- later, at 405cd, with- 
out mentioning our passage. But this tells against Sedley’s view: if it were right, Socrates should 
either give his elucidations on &- already in the present passage or refer back to it in the later one. 
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improves on it, as far as the etymology of “AiSns is concerned).*° This har- 
monizes with an earlier clue (the use of the 6 go7 formula at 389b, see 
§3.4.1). See further §1.3.2. 


(v) I wind up with a negative example, i.e. an etymology which has been 
thought to contain a Platonic nugget, like the previous ones, but to my mind 
does not. At 409d—410c Socrates discusses one after another the words tp 
‘fire’, UScop ‘water’, dajp ‘air’, aiftjp ‘aether’ and yfj ‘earth’. The first two are 
taken to be loans from some barbarian language. The last is derived from 
yevvtyteipa, ‘begetter’. dtp receives no less than three alternative analyses: it 
may be so called because it atipei, ‘lifts’, things from the earth,” or because it 
dei pet, ‘is always flowing’, or because wind arises from its flow and the word 
actually derives from &ntdppous, ‘gale-flow’. As for aiftp, 


(so.) since it is always flowing and running round the air [dei Ge Trepi TOV dépa 
péov], it would be rightly called d&ei8enp. (410b6—7) 


Sedley 2003: 14-15 contends that in this passage Socrates is acknowledging 
aether as a fifth element besides the four Empedoclean elements; and since 
in the Timaeus the elements are four, aether being just the purest kind of 
air (58d), he supposes that we are in the presence of a late, post-Timaeus 
addition made by Plato to the original redaction of Cra.** To back up this 
hypothesis Sedley invokes three pieces of evidence: (i) Xenocrates’ testi- 
mony (frr. 264-6 Isnardi Parente = 53 Heinze = Simpl. in Ph. 1165.33-9, 
in Cael. 12.21-7, 87.20—6) that Plato regarded aether as a distinct element; 
(ii) the pseudo-Platonic Epinomis, probably written by Plato’s secretary 
Philip of Opus, where (981c) the elements are five, including aether; (iii) 
Aristotle’s De caelo, which postulates ‘aether as an element with an eternal, 
because naturally circular, motion’ and at 27ob16—2s (cf. Mete. 339b16—30) 
endorses something close to our etymology: 


It seems that its name has been transmitted from the ancients until the present 
time, and that they held the same view as we are now stating; for we must believe 
that the same opinions have come down to us not just once or twice but infinitely 
many times. Therefore, believing that the first body was a different one over and 
above earth, fire, air and water, they named the highest region ai®jp, imposing 
this denomination on it because it always runs [é7r6 Tod @¢iv det] for an everlasting 
time. Anaxagoras misapplies this name: he uses the name ai®mp in place of ‘fire’. 


© Pace Boyancé 1941: 162-5; cf. instead Fowler 4. 

37 aipes is the Attic form of a verb often spelt as &eipe in poetry, which makes it even closer to éqp. 

38 Sedley (along with others) supposes the presence of author’s variants, due to the existence of two 
different redactions of Cra., also at 385bd and 437d—438b: see §§2.2.5 and Appendix 1. 
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Indeed, Sedley goes so far as to take seriously the possibility that the Cra. 
etymology of ai6tjp ‘shows the influence of the young Aristotle’. 

These hypotheses are intriguing; but I doubt that they withstand close 
examination. To start with, Sedley is trying to keep together things which 
are in fact quite distinct. The aether of the Epinomis (and apparently also 
of Xenocrates’ testimony about Plato) has little to do with the aether of 
Cra. and with Aristotle’s element, because it is mot characterized in terms 
of its motion and is vot said to be the stuff of the heavens. Rather, it is 
introduced in the context of a classification of different kinds of living 
beings according to the stuff of which their bodies are mainly made up: in 
this classification, the stars are (for the most part) fiery, while aether is the 
element of which the body of daimones is (for the most part) made up.” 

Thus, of the texts cited above, only Aristotle’s De caelo might possibly 
be relevant to the view that in our passage Socrates is acknowledging 
aether as a distinct element. But then other difficulties arise. The conjec- 
ture that our passage might have been influenced by the young Aristotle 
I find implausible, if only because in fact Aristotle (unlike the later trad- 
ition) mever uses the term ‘aether’ to refer to the special element which he 
posits as the stuff of the heavens (he calls it ‘first element’ or ‘first body’).*° 
Hence the only option that remains open is to suppose that Socrates is 
here anticipating Aristotle’s doctrine. But it is much more economic to 
think that in our passage, as in the Timaeus, the term aiftjp designates 
just a kind of air, the purest and highest one. On this view, when Socrates 
says that aether runs ‘round the ap’, he is letting the term dp denote not 
only air in general, but also specifically the lower air as distinct from the 
upper one which is ai®tjp. The distinction between dip as the lower air 
and ai®ip as the upper, brighter one may be sufficient to account for Phd. 
togbc, 111b (where the ai®tip is ‘the pure heaven in which the stars are’, is 
placed above the dip and is said to be to dip as dp is to water in respect 
of purity); it was mistakenly ascribed to Homer by Aristarchus, mainly on 
the grounds of a couple of passages (//. 14.288, a tree ‘reached through the 
anp to the aitp3 2.458, a gleam ‘reached through the ai®7p to heaven’).*' 
That Socrates should etymologize only the name of this particular kind 


S 


See Falcon 2001: 174-83, 2005: 77-83. Falcon also points out that in Epin. (and, we may add, in 
Xenocrates’ testimony) the rationale behind the postulation of a fifth element seems to be that 
the association, made by Plato in 7i., between elements and regular polyhedra left one regu- 
lar polyhedron, the dodecahedron, without a corresponding element; and that this motivation 
is incompatible with Aristotle’s physical theory (and, we may add, is apparently extraneous to 
Cra.). 

4° See Falcon 2005: 113-21. Contrast [Arist.] De mundo 392a5-9. 

* Aristarchus’ comments, as reported by Aristonicus, can be read in sch. A ad II. 2.458, 14.288. 
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of an element, apparently on a par with the names of the four elements, 
is only natural. For in Homer and in poetic tradition down to the fifth 
century, including Empedocles himself, ai®ijp was the chief designation 
for air (not just for the upper and brighter air), dnp meaning rather ‘mist’ 
or ‘haze’? No term for any kind of fire, water or earth had a comparable 
pedigree. 

‘But, it could be objected, ‘the Cra. etymology of ai®tjp refers to aether’s 
being always in motion; and this surely anticipates Aristotle’s doctrine, if it 
is not influenced by it.’ I answer that the etymology need not be meant to 
identify everlasting motion as a distinctive characteristic of aether at all. As 
we saw above, the second etymology of the word dtp (410b1—5) derives it 
from éei fei, ‘is always flowing’, and the third too contains a reference to 
air’s ‘flowing’. So I suspect that all that is meant to be distinctive of aether 
here is its being located above, or rather round, the dp in the specific sense 
of this term. But there is nothing specifically Aristotelian in this view. 


5.2 THE ETYMOLOGIES AND THE ARGUMENT 
OF THE CRATYLUS 


‘The etymologies interact with the course of the whole dialogue’s argument 
in a number of ways. These interactions must, I submit, form at least part 
of the raison d’étre of the etymologies themselves. 


5.2.1 Ordinary proper names put aside (397ab) 


We start in 397ab. Socrates has completed the etymologies of Atreus’ 
genealogy up to Uranus (394e—396c) and claimed that he has been inspired 
by Euthyphro (396d—397a). Then he pauses to decide from what sort of 
names to start, in order to show that ‘each name has not been set down 
merely by chance, but has some [sc. natural] correctness’ (ut Té&vu ard 
Tot avtopatou otTws Exacta Keiobai, GAN yew tive dp8dTyTa).** His 


* See Kahn 1960: 140-8; Schmidt 1976: 75-6; Kingsley 1995: 15-18, 24-9, 35. 

*® Sedley 2003: 106 claims that ‘Air merely “flows”, an essentially unstructured or chaotic form of 
motion, while aether “runs”, namely, we are told, round the outer perimeter of the air.’ But this 
goes against the evidence. Sedley says that Socrates, like Aristotle, derives ai®qp from dei 87, 
whereas in fact Socrates derives aiftip from dei O¢i Tepi Tov dépa péwv (> dei8er\p). That is to say, 
aether both ‘runs’ and ‘flows’. Hence there is no reason to believe that ‘flowing’ is, by itself, a cha- 
otic sort of motion — only that it is a generic sort of motion. 

+4 As Barney 2001: 27 n.7 notes, ‘naturalism can ... be rephrased as simply the thesis that there 
is such a thing as the correctness of names, and conventionalism as the denial of it’. Cf. 427d, 


429b. 
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proposal is to leave the proper names of heroes and humans out of the 
etymological inquiry as eschewing natural criteria of correctness: 


The names that are used to refer to heroes and humans [t& pév otv TV fpacv 
Kal avOpartrav Aeyoyueva Ovduata] might perhaps deceive us. For many of them 
have been set down in accordance with names of ancestors, without being appro- 
priate at all to some of their bearers [TOAAG Lev yap avTAv KeiTAI KATH TIPOYOVEOV 
étreovupias, oUSéV TrPOGFKoV éviois], as we were saying at the outset; many others 
people impose as though expressing a wish [Sotrep eVyduevor TiPevtar], like 
‘Euthychides’ [= ‘Fortunate’], “Sosias’ [= ‘Saviour’] and “Theophilus’ [= ‘God- 
beloved’]. Such names must, I think, be left alone: we are most likely to find the 
correct ones in the realm of the things that always exist by nature [rrepi Te de} 
dvTa Kal TEQUKOTA]. (397a9—b8) 


I have already dwelt upon several features of this passage. At the end of 
§5.1.1 I addressed the question of what the ‘things that always exist by 
nature’ are. In §4.2.3 n.44 I remarked that Socrates’ remark on well- 
wishing names perfectly fits the case of Astyanax and thus helps us to 
spot a flaw in the argument of 393a—394e. More generally, in §4.2 we dis- 
cussed the difference (which was obliterated by Socrates in that argument) 
between proper names and general terms — between ‘lion’ and ‘Lion’, or 
‘king’ and ‘King’. Here I wish to add something about this last point. 
Here Socrates seems to be committing himself to the view that many 
proper names are not naturally correct but are nonetheless names and 
name their nominata in virtue of something other than natural appro- 
priateness — something easily identified with convention. This is, as 
Goldschmidt 1940: 105 said, ‘le premier échec de la thése naturaliste’.“* 
There is, however, some unclarity as to what the scope of this setback 
exactly is. It might seem that here Socrates is acknowledging that some 
names are not naturally correct and hence, with regard to those names, 
is divorcing naming (no longer regarded as a natural affair) from correct- 
ness (still regarded as a natural affair). But this would be inconsistent with 
the fact that in the sequel Socrates appears to hold on to the Redundancy 
Conception of correctness (according to which being a name of X is the 
same as being a correct name of X: see §1.1.1). Therefore we must consider 
the possibility that Socrates’ real point is different and goes like this: ‘For 
many proper names, it is not the case that they belong to their bearers by 
nature. Hence the only move that is left for a naturalist to make, ifhe is 
to count as a naturalist, is to withdraw Redundancy and claim that these 


* Proclus too seems to be impressed by our passage and to base on it his theory that (for the most 
part at least) the names of corruptible things, unlike those of eternal ones, are conventional: see x, 
4.11-16; XIX, 8.21-3; XXX, I1.1—4; LI, 18.20-6. Cf. Amm. in Int. 37.1-13, quoted in §8.1.7. 
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are genuine names but are incorrect by the natural standards.’ The impli- 
cation would then be that natural correctness, once it were thus divorced 
from the name-relation, would be in danger of being reduced to a merely 
subsidiary feature of names, which is a higher price than the naturalist 
ought to pay; and that so we had better hold on to Redundancy and con- 
clude that many proper names are such that no form of naturalism is true 
of them. 

Someone might object to my interpretation on the grounds of the 
expression T& ... TOV Hpawv Kal dvOpatrav Aeyoyeva dvdpata (a9—b1). 
If the meaning of this were ‘the so-called names of heroes and men’ (‘les 
prétendus noms’, Dalimier), then one could argue that here Socrates, far 
from divorcing naming from correctness, is keeping the two together up 
to the point of rejecting as pseudo-names those alleged names which are 
not naturally correct. This would obviously be in tune with Cratylus’ own 
paradoxical claim that ‘Hermogenes’ is not Hermogenes’ name. It would, 
however, be odd if Socrates were so nonchalantly condemning many of the 
proper names we use every day as pseudo-names. Furthermore, Socrates’ 
use, at b2—4, of the expressions “have been set down’ (keira) and ‘(people) 
impose (ti®evto) suggests that the naturally incorrect proper names at 
issue are meant to be names after all: contrast 429c, where Cratylus will 
claim that “Hermogenes’ has not even been set down (o08é Keiofa1) as 
a name for Hermogenes, i.e. does not even belong to Hermogenes as a 
name. Thus other interpreters ignore Aeyopeva (Ficino, Fowler) or choose 
different renderings: Méridier “Les noms donnés aux héros et aux hommes’, 
Minio-Paluello ‘i nomi che si dicono degli eroi e degli uomini’, Reeve ‘the 
names that heroes and men are said to have’. The last is the course I have 
followed in my own translation. 

So I trust that the objection can be disposed of and that my inter- 
pretation of the passage is correct. The next section should, among other 
things, also lend it further indirect confirmation. 


5.2.2 The etymologies as doxography, or the 
suicide of naturalism (400d—4ota) 


We now jump to 400d. After the etymology of odpa (cf §5.1.1) 
Hermogenes asks Socrates to move on to the proper names of the individ- 
ual gods: 


HE. These things seem to me to have been adequately expounded, Socrates. But 
regarding the names of the gods, as e.g. you were saying just now about 
‘Zeus’, could we perhaps investigate in the same manner [kat& Tov avTov 
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tpdtrov] according to what sort of correctness their names have been set 
down [kat& Tiva toté épSdTHTa adTa&v TH Svdpata KeTTat]? (4o0d1-5) 


Socrates’ answer is extremely interesting. 


so. Yes, by Zeus, we could, if we had good sense,** in one manner which is the 
best [va pév Tov K&AAIoTOV TpdTov], saying that we know nothing about 
the gods [repi 8edv o0Sév iopev], either about their very nature or about 
the names they themselves call each other, whatever these may be — for they 
clearly use the true ones. (400d6—e1) 


Socrates says, in a mildly ironical tone, that the best way of inquiring’” 
would actually consist or result in acknowledging our ignorance about the 
gods. (Do not miss the echo of Protagoras 80 B2 DK: ‘About the gods I 
am unable to know either that they are or that they are not or what their 
shape is,’ etc.) Then, in the following lines, the best way is contrasted with 
a second-best way: 


(so.) A second manner of correctness [SeUTEpos 8 av Tpdttos dpHdTHTOS] is 
that, as we are accustomed to do when we pray in our prayers, by whatever 
name and whencesoever the gods be pleased to be called, thus we too call 
them, as people who know nothing else. For that seems to me a fine cus- 
tom. So, if you wish,** let’s inquire after, as it were, preliminarily saying to 
the gods that we won’t investigate anything about them [epi attév], as we 
don’t think we are able to, but rather about the humans, i.e. holding what 
opinion they imposed their names on them [&AAG Trepi THVv dvOpaTIOV, FV 
ToTé Tiva dav Exovtes etTIBevto adtois TK dvdyata]. For this is secure 
from the gods’ wrath. (400e1—401a6) 


The second-best way is introduced as a second manner of correctness (e1). 
The idea is that different sorts of inquiry discover different sorts of correct- 
ness. If we had been able to carry out seriously the former sort of inquiry, 
we should have grasped the correctness of the true names of the gods. 
But, unable as we are to do this, we shall stay content with etymologizing 
the Auman names of the gods, instead of the divine ones (e1—a2),*? and 
concerning ourselves with the opinion (8d) of the namegivers about the 
gods, instead of the truth (a2—-6). 


a 


4! 


At d6—7 I, like most editors, keep the MSS eitrep ye vov Exoyev. The OCT prints Heindorf’s 
EXOUEV. 

éva yév introduces the contrast between this best way of inquiring and the second-best way of e1 
ff. (LSJ eis, 3.), while at the same time stressing the best way’s uniqueness (LSJ 1.b). 

At a2 I accept T8’s lectio difficilior ci BouAe1 otv (see GP 427 on ovv third in a sentence) as against 
the B reading ei oUv BouAel, adopted by Burnet and many others. The OCT editors print Jordan’s 
superfluous {ei} BowAei ov. 

At e1-3 Socrates explicitly refers to a typical pattern of the ancient hymns, where the god is invoked 
with one or more names and epithets, followed by some formula extending the invocation to any 


4 


a 


be 


4 
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It is not difficult to see the relevance of this to the whole dialogue’s 
argument (Kahn 1973a: 157 speaks of a ‘decisive shift cf. Schofield 
1982: 63). According to the theory to which Socrates is allegedly giving 
practical application, the name of an object is naturally appropriate to it 
and expresses its ‘being’. Now we learn that, as far as the names of the gods 
are concerned, Socrates will be content with recovering the namegivers’ 
opinion rather than the truth about the gods, while on the other hand 
continuing to characterize his inquiry as being about ‘correctness’ in some 
secondary sense. Socrates thus shifts from philosophy to doxography. He 
renounces showing that names convey the truth about their referents, and 
instead accepts as names expressions that might convey something false 
of their referents, since opinions (as Plato tirelessly insists in the dialogues 
and will insist even here at 436ab) can be true as well as false.° Thus the 
names of the gods turn out to be no different from those of the heroes and 
humans, contrary to what Socrates said at 397ab; and the conventionalist 
implications of that passage are confirmed. The twist is a momentous one, 
although it is not emphasized, and amounts to nothing less than the sui- 
cide of naturalism. 


5.2.3 The etymologies as doxography (continued): 
the theory of flux (401d, 402a, 411bc) 


The philosophical significance of Socrates’ turn is strengthened by the fact 
that it is not limited to the names of the gods, but characterizes pervasively 
the etymologies of the ‘secondary’ names. From a certain point onwards, as 
I have already mentioned, the etymologies begin to be organized around a 
main theme, namely the Heraclitean theory of universal flux, which turns 
out to be presupposed by the majority of names. 

Its first occurrence is at 401d, less than a page after the doxographical 
turn. But before looking at it, let me supply some context. 

Socrates is discussing the name of the goddess Hestia and remarks that 


so. Probably, my good Hermogenes, the first ones who imposed names were 
no trifling people, but rather some sort of sky-watchers and chatterers 
[yeTewpoAdyot Tivés Kal KSoAEo yan]. (4o1b7—9) 


other way the god may be pleased or require to be called: see the passages quoted by Norden 
1913: 143 ff., and in Plato (who loves such formulas, often in ironical contexts) Prt. 358a, Euthd. 
288ab, Smp. 212, Phdr. 273 and especially Phlb. 12bc. 

%° Pace Sedley (2003: 92): “While Socrates does not keep pointing out that the etymologies are 
uncovering philosophical truths, he does speak throughout the cosmological section as if he is 
assuming that the decoded messages are true ones.’ 
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‘Sky-watchers and chatterers’ is ambiguous. It is the sort of expres- 
sion that was used in Socrates’ and Plato’s times to convey the common 
man’s contempt towards whatever appeared as idle speculation, whether 
or not about genuinely physical subjects.’ Plato seems to appropriate 
such expressions with pride and ironical defiance at Tht. 175d, 195bc, and 
also at Phdr. 269e-270a, where Socrates says something that can be lit- 
erally translated thus: ‘All the great arts require chatter and sky-talking 
[&So0AoyXias Kal ueTewpoAoyias] about nature.’ But there Socrates goes on 
to indicate Anaxagoras as a model of sky-talking and as someone who 
led his pupil Pericles to the nature ‘of mind and mindlessness (vot te Koi 
évoias). This should make us suspect that his words also contain some 
more complicated irony, ie. that he is also suggesting that as far as fig- 
ures like Anaxagoras were concerned the popular jibe was not completely 
unjustified.” In our lines too we are left in doubt about what Socrates’ 
judgement on the namegivers’ philosophical interests exactly is; and this 
ambiguity is, I take it, deliberate. 

Next Socrates claims that ‘if one examines the foreign names, one finds 
out as well what each means’ (401cI—2). Then he identifies two dialectal 
variants of the Attic word ovoia: 


(so.) For example, in the case of what we call ovcia, there are some who call it 
éoota and yet others who call it dcia. (401c3—-4) 


Never mind whether these forms were really existing in Plato’s times or he 
is making them up. At 401c4—d3 Socrates argues that the name ‘Hestia’,, 
‘Eotia, derives from éooia and thus actually refers, or rather originally 
referred, to ‘the essence of all things’ (thv Travtev ovciav: see §6.2.4). 
Then he comes to acia, on which he makes what might at first seem an 
incidental remark: 


(so.) As for those who called the essence of all things cia, these would prob- 
ably believe, in agreement with Heraclitus, that all the beings are on the go 


* See Ar. Nub. 333 (and cf. 228, 360-1), 1485, Pax 92; Eupolis PCG fr. 386; Pl. Phd. 70c, R. 488e— 
489a, 489c, Prm. 135d, Plt. 299b. 

See Rowe 1986: 204-5. This is, however, a controversial matter. 

3 Remember that at 396c oi ueTewpoddyot were credited with the view, which Plato endorses, that 
‘pure intellect’ (or ‘pure mind’: votv) comes from astronomy. See §5.1.3. On the other hand, at 
404c Socrates will suppose that the namegiver petewpoAoydv applied the name “Hpa to ap (cf. 
perhaps Theagenes, 8 a2 DK, and J/. 21.6). 

4 Both forms are linguistically plausible: see DELG 11.840, Buck 129. éooia is apparently unattested; 
it is sometimes said to occur in Stob. 1 Prooem. coroll. 3 = Philol. 44 811 DK, where however it is 
an arbitrary correction of the MSS otota. As for dcia, it is attested in late pseudo-Pythagorean 
forgeries: Ocellus ap. Stob. 1.20.3 (p. 129.15 Thesleff) and the pseudo-Archytas (pp. 19, 23.18, 24.18, 
26.21, 27.16 Thesleff). Philolaus, 44 86 DK, has the phrase & got T&Vv TpayydToov. 
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and nothing is at rest [T& dvta iévon Te TaVTA Koi LEéverv OUSEV]. Hence, in 
their opinion, their cause and principle is that which pushes [16 otv aitiov 
Kal Td dpynyov avTév eival TO @Ootv], for which reason it has finely been 
called doia. (401d3-7) _ 


So it is that the name aoia appears to presuppose a kind of Heraclitean 
flux theory. Later on (§5.3.1) I shall have something more to say about 
Socrates’ apparently odd talk of a ‘pushing’ principle; but for now, let me 
go on tracking his various references to flux. 

After the conclusion of his treatment of dota Socrates would like to go 
on to the names of Rhea and Cronus. ‘Cronus’ name, however, he says, 
‘we've already discussed’ (401e2-3). He is referring back to 396b. But then 
he corrects himself, because a new etymology of ‘Cronus’ is arriving: 


(so.) But perhaps I am talking nonsense. 

HE. Why, Socrates? 

so. My good friend, a swarm of wisdom has come into my mind. 

HE. What is it? 

so. It sounds absolutely ludicrous, and yet I think it has a certain plausibility 
[TeAoiov pév Té&vu eitreiv, oipor pévtor TIVa THIPavdoTHTa éxov]. 

HE. What is this plausibility? 

so. I seem to see Heraclitus saying some ancient wise things, i.e. precisely those 
concerning Cronus and Rhea® which Homer too said. 

HE. What do you mean? 

so. Heraclitus says, I think, that ‘All things move and nothing is at rest [tévta 
xoopei Kai obSév péver]’, and, likening the beings to the stream of a river, that 
“You could not step twice into the same river [Sis és Tov aUTOv TOTAPOV OUK 
&v éuBains]’. 

HE. It is so. (401e3—402aI1) 

This very famous passage might constitute an actual quotation from 

some point of Heraclitus’ work.*° It has two close parallels: Arist. Metaph. 

to1oaio—Is5 and Plu. De EF 3928. The former is especially relevant for us 

because Aristotle says that Cratylus ‘criticized Heraclitus for saying that it 

is impossible to step twice into the same river [671 Bis TO AUTH TOTAL OUK 

éoti éuBfivai); for he thought it was not possible to do so even once’. The 

authenticity of these reports about Heraclitus is a vexed question. Several 


% &texvdss Ta etl Kpdvou Kat Péas (as): I tentatively follow Dalimier as against the standard con- 
strual, ‘precisely those things which are as old as the days of Cronus and Rhea’ (cf. LSJ émi 11), 
which reads somewhat awkwardly. 

The quotation marks printed in the text by Burnet, the OCT editors, and other editors of Cra. 
are generally removed by editors of Heraclitus, presumably as a sign of caution. If trou (a8) meant 
‘somewhere’, as some believe, it would encourage us to view the passage as a real quotation. But 
the meaning need not be one of place (see LSJ, and e.g. 386c). 
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scholars” reject them as spurious and somehow dependent on another 
famous river-fragment, 22 B12 DK (= Eus. PE xv 20.2-3: totapoiol toiow 
avtoio1 éuBaivouow Etepa Kal Etepa USata étrippei, ‘upon those who step 
into the same rivers different and different waters flow’). Others instead 
defend them and accept, in particular, Plutarch’s version as authentic on a 
par with p12.* 

However that may be, at 402br1 Socrates picks up the thread of the ety- 
mologies. He who imposed the names ‘Péa and Kpévos, he says, agreed 
with Heraclitus and deliberately gave the two gods ‘names of streams’ (the 
implied derivations are ‘Péa < pew and Kpdvos < Kpouvds, ‘spring’).” The 
same conception was shared by Homer, Hesiod and Orpheus. The men- 
tion of Homer and Orpheus is substantiated by quotations: //. 14.201 = 302 
‘Ocean the begetter of the gods, and their mother Tethys’ and PEG 22F on 
the primeval wedding between “beautiful-streamed Ocean’ and Tethys.°° 

Socrates’ reference to Hesiod is not explained. But we can grasp what he 
has in mind, and gain a better understanding of the passage, if we allow 
ourselves a brief digression and take into account a notable parallel at 
Arist. Metaph. 983b27—33, in the context of a discussion of Thales’ thesis 
that water is the principle: 


Some believe that this thesis about nature was held also by the very ancient people 
who lived much before the present generation and were the first to speculate on 
theology. For they made Ocean and Tethys the fathers of generation, and they 
said that what the gods swear by is water, i.e. what they called Styx. For what is 
oldest is most valuable, and what one swears by is the oldest. 


The parallel between this passage and the Cra. one is clear, if we real- 
ize that Aristotle’s ‘some’ quoted the same Homeric verse and that 
their ancient theologians cannot have failed to include Orpheus. But, 
indeed, the parallel becomes perfect — and Plato’s reference to Hesiod 
is explained — if we see the lucubration about Styx as a reference to 7h. 
337-70 and 383-403, where we read that Oceanus and Tethys begot the 
rivers and the Oceanids, Styx being the most eminent and the one who 
became what the gods swear by. The parallel between Plato and Aristotle 
was first noted by Snell 1944, who plausibly argued that they have a com- 
mon source, namely a chrestomathy by Hippias (see Clem. Strom. 6.15 = 
86 B6 DK and cf. D. L. 1.24). On a reasonable hypothesis, Hippias quoted 


57 E.g. Marcovich 1978: 147-8, KRS 195-7. 

8 Thus DK (where Plutarch’s report constitutes fragment B91), Kahn 1979: 168-9, Tardn 1999, 
Sedley 2003: 104 n.12. 

99 See Anceschi 2007: 75—6 for some evidence connecting Cronus with water. 

°° On the genealogies implied by these verses see Janko, in Kirk/Edwards/Hainsworth/Janko/ 
Richardson 1985—94: Iv.180-2. 
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passages relating to the role of water in early poetry and cosmology, per- 
haps including Heraclitus’ river-fragment.” In Plato’s hands, Heraclitus 
becomes central and the other texts become precedents of /is thesis rather 
than Thales’. 

In any event, these texts — Socrates says — are concordant with each 
other and all point towards Heraclitus’ doctrine (402c2-3 Kai &AATAoIs 
oUUNoveEl Kal POs TX TOU ‘HpaKAgitou Tdévta teiver). After this outburst 
the flux theme is still vital in the etymology of Tethys’ name (402cd). Then 
it disappears from the scene, which gets crowded with the names of other 
gods. At 404cd it peeps out again in the etymology of Deppégatta, a 
name of Persephone derived from Depétraga, ‘because of her wisdom and 
touching of what is in movement [étaghv tot gepouévou]. Then another 
long interval, stretching through the rest of the godly names and all the 
names concerning natural science. To be sure, the cosmological etymolo- 
gies contain a number of references to change. For example, the second 
etymology of fAlos (409a) supposes that the sun is so called ‘because it 
always revolves going [éei eiAeiv icv] around the earth’; eis (‘month’) is 
derived from usiotc8an (‘decreasing’, 409c); the etymologies of dnp and 
aiétjp (410b) contain references to air’s and aether’s ‘flowing’ and ‘run- 
ning’, as we saw in §5.1.3; yf}, or rather yoia (410bc), derives from the same 
root as the epic perfect yeycaow (‘they have been generated’) and thus 
etymologically means ‘begetter’. But none of these etymologies adverts to, 
or implies, the general flux theory: you don’t have to be a flux theorist to 
etymologize ‘earth’ from ‘begetter’. Indeed, at 410cd the final etymologies 
of epat (‘seasons’) from dépifw (‘bound’) and éviautdés/étos (‘year’) from év 
gaut® étalov (‘inspects within itself’, sc. the plants and animals it brings 
to light) make no explicit reference to flux. 

‘The flux theory comes up again at the opening of the section ‘concern- 
ing virtue’ (cf. §5.1.1): 


so. Well, by the dog, I think I was not prophesying badly what I realized just 
now,” that the very ancient men who imposed names were absolutely like 
most present-day wise men who, by continually turning around and around 
searching how the beings are, get dizzy [eiAryyi@ouv], and then the objects 


gS 


According to Snell, Plato just took Hippias’ quotations and jestingly substituted Heraclitus for 

Thales. That Heraclitus was already quoted by Hippias was suggested by Mansfeld 1983. 

> Therefore I am reluctant to agree with Sedley 2003: 106-7 either that flux “dominate[s]’ the cos- 
mic etymologies or that the final pair ‘emphasises the ultimate importance of order and measure 
in cosmic change’. 

3 At 411b4 pavteveo8ar is infinitus imperfecti (see KG 1.194); the back-reference is to 401e—402¢, cf. 

évevonoa with 4ore évvevonka. Since I take the 6 immediately following pavteveo Gar as the verb’s 

object, I would follow Hirschig and Méridier in printing povteveo@an 6 without any comma. 


a 
i 


a 
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seem to them to be moving around and moving in all ways [Tepipépeo ben Te 
TPaYYATA Kai TaVTWSs pépecBai]. And they don’t hold responsible for this 
opinion what has happened inside them, but allege the objects themselves to 
have such a nature that none of them is steady or stable, but they all flow and 
move and are always full of every sort of movement and coming-to-be [feiv 
Kal pépeo Bor Kal pEoTS Elva TraeONS Pops Kal yevéoews dei]. (411b3-c5) 


From this point onwards, the connection with the flux theory becomes a 
structural feature of the etymologies of the secondary names. In various 
guises, which we shall analyse in detail later on, almost all convey a refer- 
ence to the thesis that everything ‘flows’ or ‘is in motion’ — whatever that 
may exactly mean. Read how Socrates goes on: 


(so.) I say this because I thought of it in relation to all the names mentioned 
just now. 

HE. What do you mean, Socrates? 

so. Perhaps you didn’t notice that the names mentioned a moment ago have 
been definitely imposed on the objects on the assumption that they are 
moving and flowing and coming to be [as gepouévois Te Kal £oUT1 Koi 
YlIYVOHEVOIS ToIs TPGYyUaoL ... ETikelTal]. 

HE. Thad not thought of it at all. 

so. Well, first ofall, this one which we mentioned first encapsulates the assump- 
tion that the things are such.” 

HE. Which name? 

so. gpdvnois [‘wisdom’]: it is the ‘intellection of movement and flux’ [popé&s 

. Kai Got vénors]. It would also be possible to understand it as ‘benefit 

of movement’ [évnow ... pop&s]; in any case, it has to do with moving. 
(411cs—d6) — 


Then Socrates etymologizes along the same lines the words yvayn, vonors, 
owppoouvn, and so on (see §5.1.1). For example, 


(so.) As for étmiottyn, it expresses that the soul worth mention follows the 
objects, which are in movement [os5 pepopévois Tois TPG yuaot ETrOEVNS THs 
wuxfis THs &&ias A6you], without being left behind or running ahead: there- 
fore we must insert the / and name it étiothyn.” (412aI—4) 


Now let us get back to 411bc. What is important for our present purposes 
is that there, at the beginning of the section of the etymologies devoted to 


6+ What does os éri to1ovTwv éotiv (dz) mean Jiterally? Perhaps ‘is as if it were about such things’; 
or perhaps there is a connection with such turns of phrase as KexAfjo@a1 étri Tivos, ‘to be called 
after something’ (see LSJ étri a.111.2). The translations of Fowler (“is subject to such assumptions’), 
Ficino (‘ad aliquid huius generis attinet’), Dalimier (‘s’applique ... 4 des telles choses’), Reeve (‘is 
... like this’) all look more or less imprecise. Hirschig corrected To1oUtwv into To1oUTors, which 
should yield the literal meaning ‘is as if it had been imposed on such things’ (LSJ B.111.5). 


6 On the text of a3—4 see §8.2.2 n.105. 
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it, the flux theory is definitely presented in an unfavourable light. The pic- 
ture of the ancient and modern sages’ dizziness, and of their failure to 
recognize its causes, is drily ironical; significantly, it closely recalls another 
dry picture, that of the misologists at Phd. gobe. 

But what, exactly, is wrong with the flux theory? Barney 2001: 73 sug- 
gests that ‘the etymologies point to the truth ev bloc through their gen- 
eral message that things are in flux, as indeed Plato believes the things 
around us to be’, but they are mistaken insofar as they fail to consider the 
existence of unchanging non-sensible objects, the forms. More precisely, 
according to Sedley 2003: 108-9, the fact that the picture of the namegiv- 
ers’ dizziness occurs right here, ‘at the watershed between the cosmic and 
the ethical etymologies’, suggests that Plato endorses the references to flux 
contained in the former, but rejects those in the latter: the flux theory is all 
right as far as the sensible world is concerned, but it is mistaken in relation 
to values (and presumably to any other sort of abstract objects). 

Now, it is certainly true that Plato does in some sense believe that the 
sensible world is in flux (see §9.1.3); but here I am doubtful. For at 411bc 
Socrates presents the flux theorists, ancient and modern, in an unquali- 
fiedly unfavourable light, without suggesting that they might be partly 
right. He does not say ‘Seeing that sensible things are in flux, they get dizzy 
and come to believe falsely that values too are.’ Nor does he say ‘Seeing 
that some things are in flux, they get dizzy and come to believe falsely 
that a// things are. He rather says something like this: “By dint of turn- 
ing around searching how the beings [t& évta b7; ta TE&ypata b8, c2] 
are, they get dizzy and come to believe falsely that the beings are in flux.’ 
Socrates just speaks of ‘the beings’ or ‘the objects’ throughout, as if the flux 
theorists’ mistake consisted in ascribing flux to whatever kind of beings 
or objects. Again, Socrates does not ascribe the flux theorists’ dizziness 
to their focusing only on sensible things (contrast Phd. 79c). Instead, he 
ironically says that they get dizzy ‘by continually turning around’ in their 
inquiries (b6—7); and a few lines below he claims that they should blame 
their dizziness on their own internal experience, not on ‘the objects them- 
selves’ (c1-3). Thus Socrates does not seem to be saying or implying that 
flux theorists are right about sensible things though wrong about values. 
He rather seems to be saying that flux theorists are, at least in some sense, 
wrong across the board. True, he realizes this in connection with the names 
‘concerning virtue’. But, as I argued above, those names, besides concern- 
ing virtue, also have another peculiar feature: they are the first group of 
names whose etymologies turn out to presuppose systematically the general 
flux theory. What came before, apart from the anticipation at 401d—402d, 
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were the ‘cosmological’ names, some of whose etymologies (though not 
all) at most implied the view that something, typically the name’s referent, 
is ina state of becoming or flux (e.g. 410b dip ‘air’ < dei fet ‘always flows’). 
Thus Socrates draws no contrast between the flux theory as applied to the 
sensible world and the flux theory as applied to values. Strictly speaking, 
he considers the theory only once, in connection with names for values. 

‘The unfavourable light cast on the flux theory at 411bc leads the reader 
to see the whole of the etymologies as characterized by a constant feature, 
i.e. the switch from philosophy to doxography (cf. §5.2.2), which shows up 
with increasing strength. This feature made its first occurrence at 397ab, 
when the proper names of heroes and humans were put aside as being, for 
the most part, ways either of honouring ancestors or of expressing wishes. 
It was reaffirmed at 400d—40IA, in the foreword about the gods’ names, 
which were said to reflect human opinion, which can be false. It is still 
present now, in connection with the names ‘concerning virtue’, which do 
presuppose a false doctrine, as our passage suggests. 

So we end up with a host of names which, Socrates claims, do not give us 
access to the truth (as naturalism requires) but just to someone else’s opin- 
ion, which may turn out to be false and in some cases does. This is the pro- 
cess I have called ‘the suicide of naturalism’. That it does really take place 
in the dialogue, and is part of Plato’s deliberate strategy, is confirmed by 
the final discussion between Socrates and Cratylus. There against Cratylus’ 
claim, that the analysis of names yields knowledge of their referents, Socrates 
will argue that names merely incorporate the namegiver’s beliefs, which will 
deceive us if they happen to be mistaken (436ad), and that in fact the flux 
theory is false (439b—440c). There can be little doubt that the etymologies 
anticipate those later arguments (cf. Schofield 1982: 68). Indeed, it seems very 
reasonable to suppose that the anticipation, given its recurrent and pervasive 
character, constitutes one of their purposes. That is to say, at least part of the 
etymologies’ function is to contribute to the argument of the dialogue by 
undermining naturalism while pretending to put it into practice. 


So far so good. Obviously, however, the theory of flux cannot be just 
another example of the fact that etymology reveals nothing more than 
the (possibly false) namegiver’s beliefs. For the theory of flux is not any old 
philosophical theory; it is a main theme in Plato’s metaphysical thought, 
continuously recurring in the dialogues in several guises, sometimes 
strongly opposed, sometimes partly endorsed. As we shall see in more 
detail in §§5.3.4 and 9.1.4, at Tht. 152de Socrates claims that almost all 
Greek philosophers and poets have been supporters of a particular version 
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of flux theory; and the claim about Homer is there substantiated by the 
same quotation about Ocean and Tethys as at Cra. 402b. Plato’s historical 
picture, both in Cra. and in Tht., probably involves some degree of irony, 
as many readers have suspected;*° but there is also something serious to it. 
Plato is perhaps unlikely to regard, e.g., Empedocles as a genuine flux the- 
orist; but he may well mean that flux is something to which Empedocles’ 
views commit him, as a matter of fact. 

‘The etymologies of Cra. demonstrate something even stronger, i.e. that 
the flux theory enjoyed favour since the very first namegivers; and they 
show how pervasive its influence was by detecting its presence in the ety- 
mon of a great many names. As a result, when at the end of the dialogue 
(439b ff.) Socrates argues against the theory on the assumption of the exist- 
ence of the forms, what we shall witness is an epoch-making philosophical 
clash: Plato’s metaphysics is contrasted with the whole of Greek thought 
since its very origins. Notice how ascribing this function to the etymolo- 
gies enables us to account for their extraordinary length (cf. Schofield 
1982: 63): the clash is all the more impressive once we have realized that the 
flux theory is everywhere. 

This brings us to another, even more basic function of the flux etymolo- 
gies: they introduce the flux theory as a topic for philosophical discussion. 
This point requires that we pay some attention to the dialogue’s structure. 
Let me sketch it out as follows. There is a debate about the correctness of 
names (383a—385e). Socrates argues in favour of the nature-theory (385e— 
394e) and then puts it into practice in the etymologies — or so he claims 
(394e-427d). The etymologies find out that many names consistently pre- 
suppose a certain metaphysical doctrine, the flux theory. Then Socrates 
refutes the nature-theory (428a—439b), eventually concluding that reality 
must be studied directly rather than through the analysis of names, and 
then argues against the flux theory (439b—440c). The conclusion is that 
the flux theory must be examined further (440ce). 

Now consider the succession of the topics as it emerges from this sketch. 
‘The discussion about names brings to light a metaphysical doctrine about 
the nature of things; then the discussion about names ends with the moral 
that, if we want to know the nature of things, we ought to study the things 
themselves rather than their names. At this point the focus briefly shifts 
on that very metaphysical doctrine which had been presented before. Thus 


°° We can imagine some supporters of flux, like Cratylus himself (cf. 7h. 179d-180c), trying to 
find traces of their favourite theory in the ancient poets (a widespread practice), and hence being 
parodied by Plato. This is probably the case at The. 153cd, where an allegorical interpretation of 
Homer’s ‘golden cord’ (//. 8.18-27) appears among several ludicrous ‘arguments’ for flux. 
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the overall progress of the dialogue proceeds from names to things and, as 
it were, mimes (on a larger scale) the conclusion about names, i.e. that we 
ought to study the things rather than their names. In this development the 
etymologies are the essential joint, because they constitute the connection 
between the inquiry about names and the one about things. 


5-3 MORE ON THE THEORY OF FLUX 


The theory of flux presented in Cra., apart from its role in the structure of 
the etymologies and of the whole dialogue, is a most interesting subject in 
itself. I devote this section to an analysis of its main features. 


5.3.1 Locomotion 


If we want to get a clearer idea of the theory’s content, the first passages to 
consult are those where it is first introduced. We saw them in §5.2.3: 4ord 
(cia), 402ac (the ‘swarm of wisdom’: Heraclitus, Homer etc.), 404cd 
(eppégatta), and 4itbe ff. (introduction to the names ‘concerning vir- 
tue’). Here I should like to highlight one striking feature they all share, 
which so far seems to have passed unnoticed: the preponderance of verbs 
of motion to refer to change. 401d presents the namegivers as holding, in 
agreement with Heraclitus, ‘that all the beings are on the go [iévoi] and 
nothing is at rest [yéveiv]’. 402ac ascribed to Heraclitus the thesis that ‘All 
things move [xwpei] and nothing is at rest [yévei].’ 404cd refers to the 
flux theory with the clause &te ... pepouéveov THV TrPayyaTooY, ‘since the 
objects are in movement (literally ‘are carried about’, ‘are transported’). 
Finally, 411bc says that to the dizzy wise men ‘the objects seem to be moy- 
ing around and moving in all ways’ (tepipépeo Ban T& TrEdypaTta Kat 
TravTws pépeo Gar); that they react believing that the objects’ nature is such 
that ‘none of them is steady or stable, but they all flow and move [ftv kai 
pepe Oar] and are always full of every sort of movement and coming-to-be 
[iréons pop&s Kai yevécews]’; and that the names ‘concerning virtue’ have 
been imposed on the objects ‘on the assumption that they are moving and 
flowing and coming to be’ (ws pepopévois Te Kai PEOUTI Kai yryvouEvols). 
The examples could be multiplied. 

Now one might try to play down these references to spatial motion by 
holding that they are just metaphors for change in general. This may be 
true of the verb go, in view of the clearly metaphorical significance of 
Heraclitus’ river image, and is certainly true of the noun xivnors, ‘motion’, 
which normally refers to spatial motion but is standardly adopted by Plato 
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and Aristotle as a generic term for change. But the references to spatial 
motion are too many, and conveyed by means of too many different terms, 
for it to be possible to explain them away. Furthermore, the terms pépopot 
and gopé resist such a treatment in a special way, because elsewhere they 
are specifically used to pick out spatial motion as a kind of change distinct 
from, e.g., qualitative change: see 7ht. 181cd, distinguishing &AAoiwors 
(alteration) and gopé as two kinds of xivnois, and cf. Prm. 138bc and 
Aristotle, Ph. 226a32—b1, 2.43a35—40. 

Indeed, the text itself contains unmistakable signs that C7a.’s insist- 
ence on spatial motion (henceforth = ‘movement’) must be taken seriously. 
Consider again the etymology of aoia at 4ord: since all things are in 
movement, ‘their cause and principle is that which pushes [16 dPotv]’. This 
talk of a ‘pushing’ principle is hard to be explained away as figurative and 
strongly suggests that Socrates is thinking of an actual state of movement 
in things. 

Another significant passage which gives us evidence to the same effect 
occurs at 412c. It is Socrates’ analysis of the adjective &ya@dy, ‘good’: 


(so.) This name wishes to belong to the admirable component of nature as 
a whole [Tfis gUcews Té&ons TH &yaotd]. For since the beings travel 
[ropevetai T& Svta], there is both quickness and slowness in them [év1 pév 
&p’ avtois Taxos, év1 5 Beadutts]. So the quick is not the whole, but an 
admirable part of it [Zot otv ob Tr&Vv TO Tayd AAG TI aUTOU &yaorTdr]. 
So to this admirable and fleet component [route otv 87 TH &yaoTté <Kai 
804>] this name belongs, té&ya@dv.” (412c1-6) 


67 ‘The constitutio textus of c4—5 is difficult. The MSS read totw oty ot T&V Td Tay GAA T AUTO 
a&yaotév Totto ot 8) TH d&yaoTté [THv &yaotév §]. 422a shows that &ya6dv must be derived 
from &yaotév, ‘admirable’, + 60dv, ‘fleet’. One way of obtaining this is that which I have adopted 
and translated above, adapting a suggestion of Heindorf: correction of the MSS toto: o& into 
TouTw ovy and insertion of Kai 604 after T@ &yaot. Another partly different but equivalent 
solution is Stallbaum’s, endorsed by Méridier: Zot otv ob T&v {1d Tax} GAAG T1 AUTON ayaoTtdy 
<1 Body>. TOUT ov 81 TH &yaoT (‘So the fleet is not the whole, but an admirable part of it. 
So to this admirable component ...’), where kai 604 is not added, but rather 16 tax is deleted as 
a gloss and 16 @odv is inserted as the expression originally glossed and ousted by the gloss. 

Burnet, Fowler and the OCT editors accept Baiter’s simpler correction of &yaotév Ttotto ob 
(c5) into &yaorTdv. Tot Boot. But what does the text mean with this correction? Fowler and Minio- 
Paluello (cf. Sedley 2003: 114) take it to mean ‘Now not the whole of the quick [ot T&v Td TaxU], 
but a part of it, is admirable. So to the fleet’s admirable part [tot @000 ... T4 &yaot@] this name 
belongs, té&ya@dv.’ But this cannot be right, because the etymologies insist on the distinction 
between a quicker and a slower component in flux, as we shall shortly see, but know nothing of a 
further distinction between the quick’s admirable part and the rest of it; indeed, Socrates has just 
claimed that ‘this name wishes to belong to the admirable component of nature as a whole’ (c1-2). 
Alternatively, one might construe Tot 6000 ... T& &yaot as ‘the admirablemess of the fleet’. Cf. 
Reeve: ‘So what moves quickly is not all there is, but the admirable part of it. Hence this name 
“tagathon ... is applied to what is admirable (agaston) about the fast (thoon).’ But then the snag is 
that at c2, cs (16) &yaotdév means ‘(the) admirable part’, not ‘admirableness’. 
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In §5.3.2 we shall be able to say more both about this distinction between 
a quick and a slow component amidst the universal flux and about the 
distinction, suggested by the previous passage, between a ‘pushing’ com- 
ponent and another that is pushed. For the moment it is enough to remark 
that the present distinction, along with the very use of the verb tropevopor 
(whose concreteness, and resistance to a figurative construal, I have tried 
to render in my translation), is strong evidence that the references to move- 
ment are to be taken literally. 

Now, it may seem obviously false to say that all things are always mov- 
ing. Things often seem to undergo some sort of change without moving 
(see Arist. Caz. 14): a still bowl of soup becomes cold from hot; a white 
person’s skin becomes brown in virtue of a stationary exposure to sun- 
light. So why should the flux theory be represented as claiming that all 
things are always moving and even stressing the role played by their move- 
ment at the expense of other sorts of change? 

I submit that the answer is this: Plato believes that all or most of the 
thinkers to whom he is ascribing the flux theory are somehow committed 
to the view that movement is the basic kind of change, to which all the other 
kinds of change can be reduced. 

More precisely, part of what Plato thinks might be that many, if not 
all, natural philosophers tried to account for kinds of change apparently 
other than movement (qualitative change, generation and destruction) by 
taking them to consist in the combination and separation of certain basic 
constituents of reality — combination and separation being forms of move- 
ment. And if this were what Plato thinks, he would agree with Aristotle, 
who holds himself, and ascribes to his predecessors, the view that move- 
ment is the primary kind of motion or change. Read PA. 8.9.265b17—32 (cf. 
8.7.260b8-15): 


That movement in respect of place is primary among motions is testified by all 
those who have made mention of motion; for they assign the principles of motion 
to the things which impart this sort of motion. For separation and combination 
are motions in respect of place, and this is how Love and Strife move: one of them 
separates and the other combines. Anaxagoras too says that Mind, which was the 
first to move, separates ... The same goes also for those who hold that generation 
and corruption are caused by density and rarity; for they order these things by 
means of combination and separation. 


Here Aristotle is referring to the doctrines of Empedocles, Anaxagoras and 
Anaximenes respectively. 

You will notice that I have omitted, and replaced with dots, part of 
the Aristotelian passage. This is not because I consider it irrelevant to our 
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discussion. Quite the contrary, I want to put forward the hypothesis that 
the words which I have omitted, and which we shall read in due course, 
are especially relevant to Cra.’s references to flux. The omitted words are 
about the atomists, Leucippus and Democritus; and my hypothesis is that 
in setting forth the flux theory Plato is chiefly — though not exclusively — 
thinking of those philosophers. 

To see the relevance of this hypothesis you must first recall a few facts. 
The atomists notoriously held that the basic elements of reality are atoms 
and the void, and that everything else besides atoms and void is mere 
appearance. The objects in the sensible world are aggregates of atoms, 
while the qualities usually ascribed to the objects are just the result of 
the encounter between their atoms and our senses. Hence the atomists 
claimed that (in a way) only atoms and void exist: see S. E. M. 7.135 (68 B9 
DK = 60.1 Leszl); Alex. Aphr. in Metaph. 303.31-2 (13.3 Leszl); and other 
texts we shall shortly see. 

Now, according to the atomists, atoms are always in movement through 
the void, colliding with each other and thus forming more or less stable 
aggregates. Among many sources for this you can read e.g. Aristotle, Cael. 
300b8-11 (67 A16 = 64.1 Leszl), who reports that Leucippus and Democritus 
claimed that ‘the primary bodies are always moving in the infinite void’ 
(dei Kiveio Ban Ta TIPATA cHpata év TA KEVa Kai TA atreipeo). Cf. Metaph. 
1071b32—4 (67 A18 = 42.3 Leszl) ‘they say there is always motion’ (cei yap 
eivait gao1 Kivnow), and Hippol. Haer. 1.12.1 (67 ato = 4.4 Leszl), who 
reports that Leucippus said that the beings ‘are infinite and always mov- 
ing, and coming-to-be and change are continuous’ (&treipa eivar Koi del 
KIVOUUEVO Kal yéveoiv Kal UETAROAT TuUVEXas OUCay). 

This everlasting movement of the atoms and their being, together with 
void, the only true reality are instructively associated by two major wit- 
nesses: Plutarch Adversus Coloten 1110E5—1111FI (68 A57 = 8.1 Leszl) and 
Galen De elementis ex Hippocrate 1.2 = 3.2-5.9 Helmreich (449 = 8.3 Leszl). 
I quote excerpts from Plutarch:° 


[Colotes] says that the claim that “by custom is colour, by custom is sweet, by cus- 
tom all combination, while what really exists is void and the atoms [vépue@ xporty 
Elval KAI VOU YAUKU Kal vow OUYyKplOW <é&tracay, éTET] SE TO KEVOV KAI> TAS 
&téyuous]’ has been advanced by Democritus against the perceptions. (1110E7—10) 


What does Democritus say? That substances infinite in number, indivisible and 
incorruptible, and also unqualified and impassive, move scattered about in the 
void [2v Té& Kev pépecBar Sieotrapyévas]. And when they approach each other, 


* T translate Leszl’s (forthcoming) text, which differs from Einarson/de Lacy’s on minor details. 
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or meet or intertwine, then of the aggregates one appears to be water, another 
fire, another a plant and another a human being, but actually all there is is what 
he calls ‘indivisible forms’ and nothing else [eivar 8 Tévta Tas &TSpYoUS i5£a5 
um’ avtot KaAoupévas, Etepov Sé undév] ... Neither does colour exist originat- 
ing from colourless elements, nor nature or soul from unqualified and impassive 
elements. (1110F4—1111.A8) 


They [sc. atoms] are struck and strike each other all the time and cannot prod- 
uce from themselves, not only an animal or a soul or nature, but even a common 
multiplicity or a single heap, since they are always quivering and separating from 
each other [madAopévoov Gel Kal So tapéveov]. (IIIIE8—I1) 


Plutarch’s account is no doubt influenced by his own polemical intent 
against the Epicurean Colotes; but its substance is confirmed by many 
other sources, like Galen mentioned above or Aristotle On Democritus, 
ap. Simpl. in Cael. 294.33-295.20 (68 37 = 7.1 Leszl). Let me insist on one 
point which is clearly implied by these reports: according to the atom- 
ist doctrine, the movement of the atoms accounts for a// the other kinds 
of change seemingly taking place in ordinary objects, like qualitative 
change. We can now, at long last, fill in the gap in my initial quotation 
from Aristotle’s Physics 8.9, reading lines 265b25—9 (19.2 Leszl), where we 
are told that the atomists too 


say that nature’s motion is motion in respect of place [thv Kat& TéTrov Kivnolw 
KiveioGar TH evo] ... of the other kinds of motion they think that none belongs 
to the primary items [Tois tpewtois], but to the things deriving from these [ois 
éx ToUtov]: for they say things increase and decrease and alter in virtue of the 
indivisible bodies combining and separating [avEdveo8ar yap Kai pbiverv Kal 
GAAOlOVO Bal CUYKPIVOLEVOOV Kal SIAKPIVOLEVaOV TOV ATOLOV OOUATONV]. 


Here the atomists would seem to accord some limited legitimacy to talk 
of other kinds of change, though only in relation to compounds. A more 
drastic version is offered by Simplicius, in Ph. 1320.16—19 (19.4 Leszl): 


Democritus and his followers acknowledged only motion in respect of place 
[uovnv Thy Kat& Tétrov Kivnow zAeyov]. For they said that also things subject 
to alteration are in motion with respect to place [kai yap T& &AAOIOULEVa KATE 
totrov EAeyov xiveio Gar], but this escapes notice because the thing changes place 
not as a whole but in its parts. 


‘These things being so, the hypothesis that Plato has the atomists espe- 
cially in mind when he sets forth the flux doctrine in Cra. would easily 
explain Socrates’ talk of a theory according to which things are constantly 
in movement and in which the role of movement is stressed at the expense 
of other sorts of change. “The objects’, or ‘the beings’, are always in move- 
ment because their basic constituents, i.e. atoms, are — or, if you prefer, 
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because for the atomists the expressions t& te&yyata and T& dvta pri- 
marily refer to the atoms themselves, which are always in movement, and 
only secondarily to the compound things of ordinary experience. 


5.3.2 The Penetrating Principle (412c-413d) 


Now back to the text of Cra. Reading on will provide further evidence in 
favour of my atomist hypothesis as well as further important details about 
the flux theory itself. 

We left the text at 412c, where the etymology of &ya6dv introduced us 
to the presence of two components, the quick and the slow one, within the 
universal flux. This intriguing distinction gets immediately expanded in 
the subsequent etymology of the word Sixatov. To be precise, after éyabov 
Socrates turns first to SikciooWvn, ‘justice’. But this appears at once to 
derive from Sixaiou otveots, ‘understanding of what is just’ (412c7-8), 
whilst its component word 8Sixoiov, ‘just’, is difficult to analyse: many 
seem to agree about it up to a certain point, but beyond that disagreement 
arises (c8—d1). For 


so. Those who believe that all there is is in the act of travelling [ro t&v eivon 
év tropeia] think that most of it is such as to do nothing else than moving 
[ovdév GAAO 7 xoopeiv], but that there is something passing through all this 
[S1& SE ToUTOU TravToés Eivai TI S1e€i6v], through whose action all that comes 
to be comes to be [8r o0 Taévta T& yryvoyEeva ytyveo Gar]. This second com- 
ponent, they think, is very quick and fine [téy10Tov ... Kal AeTTSTATOV]. 
For otherwise it could not go through all there is, if it were not very fine, 
so that nothing was impervious to it [ote avTd pndév otéye], and very 
quick, so as to treat the other things as if they were standing still. And so, 
since it governs all the other things by going through them [émitpotrevei T& 
a&AAa Tavta Sicidv], it was correctly called by this name, dixaiov, acquiring 
the power of x for the sake of euphony. (412d2-e3) 


Thus from 81(x)oidv, ‘passing through’, comes Sixaiov. According to the 
flux theorists, there is a duality of principles or elements in the universal 
‘travel’ of things. Most of what there is has an unqualified natural dis- 
position to moving (ywpeiv). The other principle has an active role. It 
runs through the former, preponderant one thanks to its fineness, which 
enables it to penetrate everywhere, and to its quickness; and somehow or 


® Stressing the passivity of this main element of reality, Fowler translates yopeiv here as ‘to bea... 
receptacle’ (LSJ 111), Reeve as ‘give way’ (LSJ 1, the primitive meaning). The verb, however, must 
mean ‘to move’ (LSJ 11), as in 402a TévTa Xoopet Kal oUSEV LéveEl, a passage obviously relevant to 
the present one, and as most interpreters take it (including Minio-Paluello and Ficino, who, how- 
ever, apparently fail to recognize the consecutive toiotTov ... oiov at d3). 
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other it causes and governs all that comes to be (d4—s, e1).’° This distinc- 
tion evidently coincides with the two distinctions which we encountered 
earlier: the one which singled out a ‘pushing’ component in flux as the 
‘cause and principle’ of the beings (401d) and the one between a slow and a 
quick component in flux (412¢). 

This doctrine is interesting in the extreme. It is also strongly remin- 
iscent of no less than three other doctrines: (i) the atomist theory of the 
soul, (ii) the conception of fire set forth in the Timaeus, and (iii) Stoic the- 
ology. Let me say something on each in turn. 

(i) The atomist theory of the soul is expounded in Aristotle’s De anima, 
1.2, and in several passages from the ancient commentators. Here is 
403b31-404a9 (67 a28 DK = 101.1 Leszl), with emphasis added here and 
there: 


Democritus says that it [sc. soul] is a sort of fire and heat [mp 11 Kai Geppdv]. 
For, since the figures and the atoms are infinite, the spherical ones he says to 
be fire and soul ... because such ‘figures’ are especially able to penetrate through 
everything and. move the other things, being themselves in motion [816 16 padota 
Sik Travtds SUvacba1 SiaSuveiv Tous To1oUToOUs ‘pucyoUs Kai Kivetv T& AoITTA, 
KvouUpeva Kai atta] — for they took soul to be that which supplies living beings 
with motion. 


And here is 405a5—13 (68 Aror = 102.1 Leszl): soul 


seemed to some to be fire: for this is made up of the finest particles and is the most 
incorporeal of the elements [AettToyepéotatéy te Kal udAioTa TeV oToIxXeloov 
&oapatov], and moreover it is moved and moves the other things primarily [kivettat 
Te Kal Kivel TA AAG TP@Tws]. Democritus has expressed himself even more neatly 
... he said that soul is the same as mind, and this is made of the first and indivis- 
ible bodies and causes motion because of the smallness of its parts and because of its 
shape [kivytikov 8 Sick piKpopépelav”® Kal TO ofa]; and among shapes he says 
that the spherical one is most mobile, and such are mind and fire [ré&v 88 oynuétov 
EUKIVT|TOTATOV TO opalpoElbEs Aéyer’ TOIOUTOV & Eivoi Tov TE VoUV Kal TO TUp]. 


7° At d4 you may well be disappointed with the sequence 814 8 toUToU TravTés ... 51 ob, which 
does not mean ‘through all this ... through which’, with 87 o0 answering 814 8 TovTou as one 
would naturally expect: SY o& must instead mean ‘by means of which’, being independent of 
81& 5 ToUTou and having instrumental rather than local meaning. (My translation of 87 of 
= ‘through whose action’ aims to mirror this ambiguity.) The problem disappears if instead of 
81 o we write 81 6, which is the reading of MS Par. 1812 and was independently conjectured 
by Hirschig. This may be meant to suggest, by way of a refinement, that in 810i6v S1a- means 
both ‘through’ and ‘because of’. See n.77 for a further reason in favour of the correction; and 
notice that corruption of 81 6 into 8” of is easily justified also because Plato probably wrote 
both in the same way, i.e. as AIO (see §5.5.3 n.142 and Ademollo, in preparation-1 and in 
preparation-5). 

7 urkpopéperav: v./. Aetrtoéperav. Editors are divided. 
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At 40sas—7 Aristotle seems to say that someone else before Democritus 
identified soul and fire on account of fire’s fineness, incorporeity, motive 
power and mobility. It would be very interesting to know whether 
this is actually so, and who these people were. Anyway, Democritus 
is the major character Aristotle has in mind here; and the correspond- 
ences between his theory of the soul and the Cra. passage are impres- 
sive. Democritus’ spherical soul-atoms have many of the features of our 
Penetrating Principle: penetrating everywhere, being very fine, being 
very quick, being endowed with some sort of causal power. (Admittedly, 
Democritus does not seem to assign any sort of cosmic function to the 
soul-atoms or claim that the world as a whole has a soul which pervades 
it; in these respects the Stoics are a better parallel, see below.) Indeed, 
further on in the text we shall encounter a clue to the effect that the 
Penetrating Principle is fiery, like Democritus’ soul-atoms. And finally, 
the action of Democritus’ spherical atoms, and of Cra.’s principle, takes 
place in a world constantly in movement. This point is not emphasized 
in the De anima passages, but is widely attested elsewhere, as we saw in 
§5.3.1, where I first made the hypothesis that the atomists play an import- 
ant role in the theory of flux. That hypothesis is now receiving ample 
confirmation. 

But then why does Socrates never mention Democritus or Leucippus by 
name? I take it that this silence is eloquent and deliberate, and that it was 
Plato’s second-best course of action once he was persuaded not to burn 
Democritus’ treatises, as he would have wished to do (D. L. 9.40). 

(ii) Next comes the Timaeus. When that dialogue describes the struc- 
ture of the four primary bodies as made up of regular polyhedra, it claims, 
at 56ab, that fire is constituted by tetrahedra on the grounds that among 
regular polyhedra the tetrahedron is the ‘fittest for cutting and sharp- 
est’ (TuntiKéTtatdév te Kal 6€UTaTov), the ‘most mobile’ (eUKwntdTtaTov), 
the ‘smallest’ (opixpdtatov) and the ‘lightest’ (Aagpdtatov). Later on, 
at 58b and 78a (cf. 61e), Timaeus explains that fire ‘has gone through 
everything, reaching everywhere most of all’ (cis &travta BieAhAude 
udAiota), in virtue of its ‘fineness’ (AettéTs), and that ‘of all kinds, 
fire has the smallest parts [opikpoyeptotatov] and hence passes through 
[S1axoopei] water, earth, air and whatever is composed of these, and noth- 
ing is impervious to it [otéyew ovSév avTO SUvaTat]’. This account of fire 
has points of contact both with our passage, 412de, and with Aristotle’s 
account of Democritus’ fiery atoms. I take these points of contact as lend- 
ing some indirect confirmation to the connection between our passage 
and Democritus. 
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(iii) Finally, the connection with Stoic theology. It is well known that 
the Stoics posited two principles, one passive, i.e. matter, and another one 
active, i.e. God, which pervades matter and constructs or shapes every- 
thing.” Some ancient sources claim that the Stoics derived at least part of 
this doctrine from Plato and the Academy.’ They seem to have been espe- 
cially influenced by the Timaeus and its early Academic interpretations;” 
but I find it plausible that our passage, with its notion of an active and 
ordering principle penetrating everywhere, also played some role in the 
formation of the Stoic doctrine. This hypothesis is particularly reasonable 
given that the Stoics were certainly influenced by our dialogue in other 
respects, i.e. with regard to the etymologies and the theory of the mimetic 
primary names.” 

Let us resume our reading of the text. So far the flux theorists have told 
a single story. But from this point onwards, Socrates says, disagreement 
begins: 


(so.) Up to this point, as I was saying just now, many agree that this is the 
just. But since I am stubborn on this point, Hermogenes — all these things 
I have thoroughly learnt in secret, ice. that this is the just and the cause 
[rotté éot1 TO Sixcnov Kal T6 aitiov]”® (for that “because of which’ some- 
thing comes to be, that is the cause [87 6 yap yiyvetat <ti>, ToUT’ oT TO 
aitiov];’” and someone said it was correct to call it ‘Zeus’ [Aia’*] for this rea- 
son). But when, in spite of hearing this, nonetheless I gently question them 
again: “Then what is just [Ti otv trot’ Zotw ... Sixoiov], my dear, if these 
things are so?’, then I seem to be asking beyond what is proper and leaping 
too far. For they say I have learnt enough and then try each to say different 
things, trying to satisfy me, and they don’t agree any more. (412e3—413b3) 


7 See D. L. 7.134, S. E. M. 9.75-6, Alex. Aphr. Mixt. 224.32-225.2, Aet. 1.7.33 (= SVF 11.300, 311, 310, 
1027). 

7 Calcidius, in Ti. ccxcty; Cic. Ae. 1.35, 39—43- 

™ See Sedley 2002 on Cic. Ae. 1.24-9. 

7% See §6.1.1 and Long 2005: 36-9. The connection between our passage and Stoic metaphysics is 

discussed in more detail in Ademollo (in preparation-s). 

At a3 we must keep the MSS toto, which refers back to the Penetrating Principle mentioned 

in the previous lines (exactly as at a1), instead of accepting Buttmann’s superfluous correction 

taut, as the OCT editors do. NB: The whole clause means “This is the just and the cause’, not 

‘this just is also the cause’ (Stallbaum, Méridier, Dalimier). 

Here some have seen a hint at a new etymology of Sixaioy, or rather a refinement on the ety- 

mology from 8:0idv. However, it seems to me that this would be inappropriate in the present, 

recapitulative context, especially if we keep a3 toto (see n.76). I rather suggest that these words 

explain Socrates’ sudden use of the phrase 16 oitiov (thus also allowing the digression about Ai 

< 81&) and recall something previously said. This in turn confirms that at 412d 4 81 6 was to be read 

in place of 87 o8 (see n.70). 

78 Hermann’s acute correction of BT W’s i8ia (defended by Stallbaum 136-7, Méridier, Dalimier) 
and Q’s 8r &. The name Zeus was etymologized, with a role for 514, at 396ab; parallels for the Aic/ 
81& connection in §5.1.2. 


7 


a 
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Mind your yév’s and 8é’s here. At e3—a1 Socrates starts by recapitulating 
what he has been saying so far (uéxp1 yév ot évtatba ... ToUTO Eival TO 
Sixaiov, ‘Up to this point ... that this is the just’). Then, at a2, he begins to 
move on (éya 8é ... Tepi avTtoU, ‘But since I am stubborn on this point’). 
But at a2—6, as I see it, he momentarily interrupts this change of subject 
and picks up his previous recapitulation (tatta pév Tévta SiaTréTTUCHOL 
év &tropprytors ... 510 Tavita, “all these things I have thoroughly learnt in 
secret ... for this reason’). Only at a6 is he really ready to move on (étre15av 
S npéua avtous étravepwtd ... GAAeoPa1, “but when, in spite of hearing 
... leaping too far’)? 

Thus Socrates draws a neat distinction between what the flux theorists 
agree and what they disagree upon — a distinction which most translations 
blur. They agree upon the answer to the question, what the Sixaiov is (see 
413aI ToUTO Eivai Td Sikatov, cf. a3); that is to say, they share both the iden- 
tification “The Sixatov is the S1ctidv’ (i.e. the etymology Sixaiov < S10%dv) 
and the general account of the Penetrating Principle’s activities which we 
have been given so far. Socrates says that this part of the story he has learnt 
‘in secret’ (a3), which I take as an indication that in fact no one ever con- 
nected this doctrine with an etymology of the word 8ixaiov.*° 

The flux theorists instead disagree upon the answer to the question, 
what is Sikouov (without the article: a7 Ti otv tot gotw ... Sikaiov ... ;)." 
In the present context, this seems to mean that they disagree upon how to 
identify concretely the Penetrating Principle. Let us read their competing 
answers (the sun - fire - heat - Mind), which are ordered from the most 
concrete to the most abstract: 


(so.) One says that this is just, the sun [totto iva Sixaiov, Tov HAlov], because 
only it governs the beings, going through and burning them [rottov y&p 
Yovov Siaiévta Kal Kaiovta éitpoTreve T& dvtal.’* Now, when I report 


x 


9 For Sedley 2003: 116, instead, a2-3 tatito pév TévTO SiatréTTUCLAN év &tropprytos looks forward 
and introduces all the developments to come (413ad). But in the light of the contrast with a6 
étreiSav 8 it seems that tata ... wa&vta can only be all the previous things, not all the following 
ones. 

Alternatively, one might take it as an indication that in fact no one ever held this doctrine. But if 
I was right above, then someone did hold at least most of it, namely Democritus. Contrast Tht.’s 
Secret Doctrine (152ce), which is clearly called ‘secret’ because the historical Protagoras, to whom 
it is fictionally ascribed, in fact never taught it. 

The article 16 is spuriously inserted in a7, and then again in b3, by the MSS of the & family. Many 
translate as though they read it. It reappears at c5, 9, and that is no harm: its lack is significant 
only in the context of a distinction between the two questions. 

At 413b4 I read xatovta, the standard form in Attic inscriptions, not the MSS xéovta, printed 
in all editions (see Dalimier 252 n.280, Sedley 2003: 38). This obviously makes the etymology 
better. Note also that S106vta Kai Kaiovta improves on the original etymology, dikaiov < Sicidv, 
because it accounts better for the x. 
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this to someone, glad as though I had heard something fine, as soon as he 
hears this he laughs at me and asks whether I think that there is nothing 
just among humans when the sun has set. So, since I persist in asking him 
what he, in his turn, says it is, he says it is fire.*’ This however is not easy to 
know. Another one says it is not fire itself [odx av1d Td Tp], but the heat 
itself that is present in fire [aU1d Td Beppydv TO év TA Trupi évdv]. Another one 
says he laughs at all these accounts: the just is what Anaxagoras says it is, 
Mind [votv]: he says that, selfruling [avtoxpa&topa] and mixed with noth- 
ing [oUSevi peyerypevov], it orders all things going through them all [tévta 
... KoovEl TA TPG Hata S1& TavTov idvta]. At this point, my dear, Iam 
much more perplexed than before trying to learn about what the just is. 
Anyway, as regards the purpose of our inquiry, this name, at least, appears 
to belong to it for these reasons. (413b3—d2) 


This extraordinary piece of quasi-doxography is thick with references to 
other thinkers, ranging from allusion to actual quotation, as Hermogenes 
and Socrates themselves acknowledge in the following lines (413d3-8), 
which we read in §5.1.2. It will be helpful to assign letters — respectively A, 
B, Cand D ~ to Socrates’ anonymous interlocutors. 

We start with A, the weirdest of the lot. It is not clear in what sense he 
can maintain (b3—5) that the sun is something ‘going through’, S10i6v. The 
obvious answer — because it crosses the sky — would be hardly pertinent to 
the matter at issue, but still is probably the right one. This answer receives 
support from 7ht. 153cd, where one of the dubious ‘arguments’ in favour 
of the flux theory is Homer’s famous ‘golden cord’ passage (J//. 8.18-27), 
interpreted allegorically as if it were actually speaking of the sun’s motion 
and its importance for the preservation of everything. Moreover, if we do 
not lose sight of the present lexical meaning of 8ixa1ov, ‘just’, then it is 
surely relevant that the Sun was traditionally regarded as the watchman of 
justice (cf. Hes. Op. 267-9 with //. 3.277, etc.). Thus, somehow or other, A’s 
view fits in — rather awkwardly — with the context. 

Next come B, who says the Penetrating Principle is fire (bs—cz), and C, 
who says it is rather fire’s heat (c3—4). There need not be a strong oppos- 
ition between the two; actually the first of the Zheaetetus ‘arguments’ for 
flux (153a) refers together to ‘heat and fire, which begets and governs the 
other things too’ (Td ... Sepudv te Kal Tp, 6 St Kal TaAAG yevve Kal 
étritpoTrevel). Remember also that according to Aristotle’s report in De an. 
403b31—404aI, which we read above, Democritus conceived of the soul as 


% There is a problem of punctuation at c2: 611 av éxeivos Aéyer atTS, TO TUP pnow (Burnet, 
Fowler, Minio-Paluello, Reeve) or 611 at éxeivos Aéyel, adTS TO THP pNoW (Stallbaum, Hirschig, 
Meéridier, OCT, Dalimier, Sedley 2003: 117)? I choose the former, in order to preserve the force of 
auto Td Tp at c3 and to avoid having as many as three at's = ipse in just two lines (c2-3). 
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‘a sort of fire and heat’ (mtp 11 Kai Bepydv). On the other hand, and quite 
compatibly, B and C also seem to hint at distinct individual thinkers, as 
we are going to see. 

B enters the stage (413bs—c1) sneering at A’s appeal to the sun: what hap- 
pens to justice after sunset? The quip confirms that the lexical meaning of 
Sixatov as ‘just’ was relevant to understand A’s view. Moreover, it is a neat 
quotation from Heraclitus 22 B16 16 pr SGvev Trote Tréds Gv T1s A&BO1; “How 
could one escape the notice of that which never sets?’ Thereby Heraclitus 
obviously means that we need a more reliable candidate than the sun for 
watchmanship over justice. And his own candidate would be precisely frre, 
as is suggested by Hippolytus, Haer. 9.10.7—8 (containing B64—6): 


He says that a judgement of the universe and all the things inside it takes place 
by means of fire, saying thus: “Thunderbolt steers all things’ ... by ‘thunder- 
bolt’ meaning the everlasting fire. He says that this fire has intelligence and is 
the cause of the government of the whole of things [tf\s 8101KHoEws Tov SAcv 
aitiov] ... ‘For’, he says, ‘fire will judge and condemn everything suddenly com- 
ing upon it, 


This and other Heraclitean texts about fire as the fundamental element of 
reality (B30, 31, 90), together with the allusion to the sun fragment, license 
the conclusion that B represents Heraclitus.** On a number of important 
counts, however, Socrates’ initial account of the Penetrating Principle at 
412d2—e3 cannot be confidently laid at Heraclitus’ door. For Heraclitus 
does not say that fire is quicker or finer than any other element; indeed, he 
does not say that it is quick or fine at all. Nor does he seem to say that fire 
penetrates or passes through anything else, but rather that fire turns into 
other elements.** 

At 413c2 Socrates winds up his report on B with the comment ‘But this 
is not easy to know [eidSévai].’ This is obscure. I tentatively endorse Sedley’s 
(2003: 117) suggestion that thereby Socrates might be ‘referring to the lack 
of empirical support for any view which gives fire itself a governing role 
throughout nature’; but I would try to improve on it by deleting ‘empirical’. 


84 See Guthrie 1962-81: 1.456, Kahn 1979: 274-5 and others. 

% Admittedly, universal penetration could be read into B41 = 85 Marcovich: yvapnv tétén 
KuBepvijoart tévta S1& tévtov, which might be taken to mean ‘the intelligence which pilots all 
things through all’ (Mondolfo 1972: 93 n.135). Kahn 1979: 275 suggests that penetration through 
everything may be meant in B66 Tévta ... TO Tp éTreABOv KpIvET Kal KATAATWETal (see above in 
the text). Finally, I add that the pseudo-Hippocratic De victu 1, a pastiche imitating especially 
Heraclitus among other philosophers, says that fire ‘can move all things always’ (1.3) and ‘pilots 
all things always ... without ever keeping still’ (1.10) — where ‘always’ is 81& través, literally 
‘through all’. The report of Aetius 1.28.1 (a8) is under heavy Stoic influence. 
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As for C (413c3—4), I shall only remark that the role ascribed to 76 Seppdv 
is vaguely reminiscent of Hp. De carnibus 2: “What we call heat seems to 
me to be immortal and to think of everything and to see, hear and know 
everything, both the things that are and those that will be.’*’ But, again, 
the author of the Hippocratic tract does not seem to hold that heat is fine 
or quick or penetrates everywhere. 

Finally, D. What he says about Anaxagoras’ Mind at c4—8 is included 
by DK in 59 As5 and is, in part, a close quotation from B12 (Simpl. in Ph. 
164.24—5 + 156.13—157.4), where we read that 


Mind is infinite and selfruled [avtoxpatés] and is mixed with nothing [yéuerkton 
ovdevi XYoTLATI]. 


D adds that Mind also ‘orders all things going through them all’ (c7—-8). In 
our Anaxagorean testimonies the ordering of reality is widely attested as 
Mind’s activity; but strictly speaking we hear nothing of its going through 
everything.” Indeed, B11 (Simpl. in Ph. 164.234) avers that there are things 
where Mind is vot present. Universal penetration could, however, be read 
into B14 (ibid. 1577-9), which says that Mind is ‘where all the other things are 
too. Mind is also ‘the finest [Aetté6tatov] and purest of all things’, says B12 
shortly after the sentence quoted above, and thus it has another of the generic 
features ascribed to the Penetrating Principle by all flux theorists (412d5—7). 


If now we turn back and reconsider the whole of 412c—413d, which we 
have just finished analysing, we see that Socrates has succeeded in first 
outlining a generic theory of two principles of a world in flux (412ce) 
and then setting forth the views of various philosophers — most notably 
Heraclitus and Anaxagoras — as more or less plausible candidates for being 
particular versions of the generic outline (413ad). He might have referred 
to other philosophers as well: Diogenes of Apollonia, who in 64 Bj DK 
says that Air ‘has reached everything and disposes all things and is present 
in everything’ (ét1i T&v &qixGan Kal TavTE SiatiBévar Kal év TavTi évetvat); 
or Empedocles, who in 31 8134 speaks of a ‘holy mind’ which ‘darts 
through all the universe with swift thoughts’ (ppovtic: Kdopov &travta 
Katalooouoag Bofjoiv).** But in many respects the generic outline fits none 


86 See Sedley 2003: 118 for another suggestion, concerning Socrates’ teacher Archelaus. 

*7 The pseudo-report tavta pnolv avtOv KoouEly Ta TEdyHaTa Sie TéVTOV idvTa (c7—-8) might 
perhaps be meant to receive support from a tendentious interpretation of Anaxagoras’ verb for the 
ordering effected by Mind, i.e. 810-Kooyeiv. Cf. 419a 16 SiaKoopotv Kat S1idv. 

For some speculation about the identity and role of this divinity see Guthrie 1962-81: 11.257—-63. 
I shirk questions about the legitimacy of claiming that Anaxagoras’ or Empedocles’ Mind is 
material. 
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of these better than Democritus, whom Socrates does not mention at all, 
with his theory of the soul. 


5.3.3 Further evidence about the atomists in 
the Cratylus (4126, 414a, 420d) 


‘There is in fact no reason to resist the suggestion that the atomists have a 
role in the etymologies, because some role they seem to have anyway, quite 
independently of my hypotheses. References to Democritus and ancient 
atomism have been detected by scholars in three passages. 

‘The first passage is at 412b and immediately precedes the etymol- 
ogy of &yadév, which we saw in §5.3.1. The name here at issue is cogia, 
‘intelligence’, which Socrates derives from gop&s épatrtec Gan, ‘to touch 
movement: 


(so.) This is rather obscure and foreign; but we must recall from the poets that 
in many places they say, of whatever of the things beginning to advance 
quickly, ‘it rushed’ [ZoU@n]. And the name of a Laconian among the highly 
reputed ones was precisely ‘Sous’ (Zots): for this is how Lacedaemonians 
call the quick dash [tv ... tayeiav dpyty]. Therefore copia signifies touch- 
ing of this movement [taUtn¢ ... Ts pops étraghy], on the assumption 
that the beings are in movement. (412b2-8) 


Thus cogia < cot (ém)agr. Now, that, as Socrates says, there was a fam- 
ous Spartan called Sots is true: Plutarch mentions a =do0s as a famous 
ancestor of Lycurgus (Lyc. 1.4—2.1)."? What looks suspicious is rather the 
claim that cots is the Spartan name of the quick dash. This is all the 
more suspicious once you realize that cots was something of a technical 
term in Democritus’ physics. Read Arist. Cael. 313b4—6 (68 a62 DK = 69.1 
Leszl): Democritus 


says that the ‘rush’ does not dash in one direction [ovx eis v 6puav Tov cody], 
calling ‘rush’ the motion of the atoms which move upwards. 


The parallel between Cra. and Aristotle’s testimony is noticed by Baxter 
1992: 156-7. We may add that it does not involve just the word cots, but 
also its connection with dpu (‘dash’)/Spucv (‘to dash’). Indeed, the fact 
that this etymology, like that of Deppépatta/Depétraga at 404cd, speaks 
of our cognition of the world in flux in terms of étragn, ‘touching’, might 
be a further point of contact with Democritus: cf. Arist. Sens. 442a29—br 
= 68 ari9 = 120.1 Leszl, 


8 See Dalimier 250-1 n.274. 
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Democritus and most natural philosophers ... make all objects of sense into 
objects of touch [até]. Yet, if this is so, clearly it also is the case that each of the 
other senses is a kind of touch [é@7 T15].?° 


It seems evident to me that Plato is making Socrates hint at Democritus’ 
doctrine and, at the same time, creating a sort of comical smokescreen 
with his reference to the historical Sots and to a fictitious Laconic term. 


Another reference to Democritus is the etymology of yuvh (‘woman’) 
from yovt (‘childbirth’, ‘womb’) at 414a, half a page after the conclusion 
of the Sixaiov passage: 


(so.) yuvt, it seems to me, wants to be yout}. (414a3—-4) 


This has a very close parallel in Democritus, 68 B122a DK = 191.2 Leszl (see 
Et. Gud. 325.25, 326.25—6 de Stefani): 


yuvt;: as Democritus says, a sort of yout}. ” 


Finally, the third reference to Democritus has been identified in the ety- 
mology of éxovo1ov (‘voluntary’) at 420d, towards the end of the etymolo- 
gies of the secondary names: 


(so.) As for xovotov, what yields and does not resist [16 eikov Kal uw) avtiTuTOV] 
but, as I am saying, yields to the going [eixov 1é idvti] has been indicated 
by this name, i.e. by what happens in accordance with the will’ Instead the 
‘compulsory’ and resistant [16 82 &vayxaiov’ Kai dvtituTov], being against 
the will, is what concerns error and ignorance [16 Trepi Thy Guaptiav dv ein 
Kai &uasiav], and has been likened to the progress down the ravines [Tf 
KaTa Ta &yKn Topeia], because they, being difficult to pass through, rugged 
and bushy, keep from proceeding. Thence perhaps it was called évayxaiov, 
being likened to the progress through the ravine. (420d5—e3) 


°° On this last point see Goldschmidt 1940: 135 and Leszl 2009: Presentazione dei testi, S15. 

Translation after Barnes 1984. 

The parallel is noted by DK ad loc. and by Leszl 2009: 430 n.1317. DK, however, doubt whether 

the Democritus in question is the atomist or Bolus of Mendes (third century Bc), a writer in 

magic and pharmacology one of whose works was falsely ascribed to Democritus. But the paral- 
lel, together with the others, tells in favour of genuine Democritean authorship. 
NB: Neither the text I translate nor the sources I quote are the same as in DK: see Ademollo 

(in preparation-2). 

» Té& Kate Thy BovAnow yryvopéveo (d7) is most naturally connected with the immediately preced- 
ing SeSnAwpévov dv ein ToUT@ TH SvduaTi; presumably the meaning of ‘this name’ is now being 
specified, with the usual indifference towards use/mention distinctions. Thus we also obtain a 
neat parallel with the following T6 8 ‘avayxkaiov’ ... Tap& Thy BovAnow dv. This is the way 
Stallbaum and Minio-Paluello understand the text. Others instead take 14 xat& Thy BoUAnow 
ylyvouéves to pick up Té idvti (d6): ‘yields to what is going, that which occurs in accordance 
with the will’. 
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As Sambursky 1959 pointed out, the phrase eixov Kai ut) avtitutroty (ds) 
has a striking parallel in Simpl. im PA. 1318.35-1319.1 (68 A58 = 19.3 Leszl), 
who says that atoms 81& Tot Kevot eikovtos Kol ut) &vTITUTIOUVTOS KATE 
TOTrov KiveioBan (‘move in respect of place through the void which yields 
and does not resist’). Simplicius’ phrase is exactly the same as Socrates’; 
hence it is reasonable to suppose that ‘Plato in his etymology is alluding to 
an original Democritean expression’ and Simplicius is quoting Democritus 
directly or indirectly.” 

I wonder whether we can take a further step, focusing on the phrase 
TO Trepi THY GuapTiav dv ein Kal Guabiav (d8—9). This connects the com- 
pulsory with ‘error and ignorance’ and possibly suggests, with a wordplay, 
some etymological relation between Guaptia and d&uadia. In any case it 
does not correspond to anything that has been said about the voluntary 
and seems to be a rather gratuitous addition. So what is its purpose? 

Sambursky 1959 compared it to Pythagorean maxims saying that learn- 
ing must come about voluntarily (Ekouciws), ic. from the will of both 
teacher and pupil, if it is to be correct and reach its goal, whereas involuntary 
(&xoUo10s) learning is bad and ineffective (lamb. VP 183, Stob. 2.31.119). This 
might be right; but it would make it hard to see what the passage’s unity con- 
sists in. So I will chance a different conjecture. Socrates’ reference to Guaptia 
and dyotio might allude to a maxim included in the so-called Sayings of 
Democrates and ascribed to Democritus in DK together with most of the 
others (B35—15).”* The maxim goes as follows (B83 = 161.1 Leszl): Guaptins 
aitin f &uabin tot Kpécocovos, ‘ignorance of what is better is cause of error’. 
‘The two terms tied together in a wordplay are the same as in Cra., where 
Democritus has just been hinted at in the etymology of éxovoiov. This is, I 
submit, no coincidence: the function of the éyaptia-éyabia phrase in Cra. 
might be to stress the previous allusion to Democritus. 


5.3.4 Atomism in the Theaetetus 


This is not the place to pursue the question of the relations between 
Democritus and Plato for its own sake. But it will be good to say some- 
thing about the 7heaetetus, which has several impressive points of contact 
with Cra 


% The positive association between d&vayxaiov (‘compulsory’, but also ‘necessary’) and resistance 
has some chances of being Democritean too. Cf. Aet. 1.26.2 (68 a66 = 77.1 Leszl): Democritus by 
a&véyx«n meant ‘the resistance and movement and impact of matter’ (thy évtituTaV Kal popav 
Kal TANy tv TAs CAns). 

4 See Diels’ note at 11.153-4. On the question of the authenticity of the ‘Democrates’ fragments see 
Warren 2002: 30-1. 

% Fora recent discussion of the question with regard to the Timaeus see Morel 2002. 
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At Tht. t52ce, as I have already anticipated, Socrates introduces a certain 
doctrine which, he says, was secretly taught by Protagoras to his pupils and 
was endorsed by almost all Greek wise men from Homer onwards, with the 
exception of Parmenides (roughly the same pedigree as is ascribed to the flux 
theory in Cra. 402ac and 411bc).”° The function of this Secret Doctrine is, 
at the very least, to depict a world in which two theses would turn out to be 
true: (i) Theaetetus’ thesis that knowledge is perception, (ii) Protagoras’ rela- 
tivist thesis that things are for anyone the way they appear to him.” We shall 
read the Secret Doctrine’s first statement in §9.1.5. What is important for our 
present purposes is the fact that at 7ht. 153d—-157c the Doctrine unfolds into 
a very sophisticated account of perception. On this account, what we would 
ordinarily describe as the perceptual encounter between an external object 
having a certain quality and a sense-organ perceiving it (e.g. a white stone 
and an eye that sees it) is actually the encounter between two ‘slow motions’ 
(stone and eye) which produce as their twin offspring a pair of ‘quick motions, 
a perceived quality and a perception of it (whiteness and sight), which travel 
between them and do not exist outside each individual encounter. 

Here we can already point out another parallel between Cra. and Tht. 
Both dialogues tell us of a theory of flux involving a distinction between 
a quick and a slow motion. In Cra. the distinction is between the bulk of 
the moving reality (slow) and the Penetrating Principle (quick); in Thr. the 
distinction is between the subject and the object of perception (slow) and 
their perception and perceived quality (quick). So the two dialogues ini- 
tially offer the same distinction, though they develop it quite differently. 
The common distinction is all the more interesting because it is intro- 
duced in very similar terms: 


Since the beings travel, there is both quickness and slowness in them [étre15n ... 
TrOpevETal TA SvTa, Evi nev Ap’ adToIs TaxXos, év1 SE BeaduTts]. (Cra. 4120) 


All these things ... are in motion, but there is quickness and slowness in their 
motion [tatta TavtTa pév ... KiveiTal, T&yos BSE Kai BeaduTts Ev TH KIVToEL 
attov]. (Tht. 156c) 


I take it that the 7ht. distinction is, like that of Cra., a distinction 
between properties of, or things in, spatial movement.” Several scholars,” 


°° The claim that Protagoras taught this doctrine secretly is of course tantamount to an admission 


that the historical Protagoras did not teach it at all (cf. n.80). 
” The relations between Theaetetus’ thesis, Protagoras’ thesis and the Secret Doctrine are very con- 
troversial. I follow Lee 2005: 77-92 (to my mind the most convincing interpretation; see also 
93-117 on the Docrine’s development and eventual refutation); for a different view see Burnyeat 
1982: 3-11 and 1990: 8-10, 42-52. 
See Dancy 1987: 83 and n.63. 
See especially McDowell 1973: 138. The issue is discussed by Lee 2005: 105-6. 
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instead, understand it in the light of the distinction, which Socrates draws 
later on in the same dialogue (181cd), between spatial movement and alter- 
ation, i.e. qualitative change: on their view, the quick motion is spatial 
movement and the slow one is alteration. But this interpretation is far 
from natural for anyone who is reading the dialogue for the first time; and 
the very parallel with Cra. tells against it.'°° 

Now let me get back to the Secret Doctrine’s account of perception. 
Some aspects of it, especially the ontological status of the physical objects, 
are notoriously controversial." But I think it is open to anyone’s interpret- 
ation to recognize that the account of perception owes something to the 
atomists (as already noted by Guthrie 1962-81: v.78).'° We saw in 95.3.1 
that, as Plutarch and other sources attest, Democritus held both that phys- 
ical objects are constituted by ever-moving atoms and that sensible qual- 
ities are subjective and ‘customary’. Thus he could be legitimately regarded 
as embodying the very convergence of flux and relativism that character- 
izes the Theaetetus theory. A further, remarkable parallel is that, accord- 
ing to Democritus’ theory of vision — as set forth by Theophr. De sensu 50 
(68 a135 = 117.1 Leszl) — both the seeing subject and the object seen emit 
an effluence that contracts and moulds the air between them, forming an 
image which enters the subject’s eye.’ 

Thus Cra. and Tht. state two different flux theories which seem to 
have this in common: while being ascribed to almost all Greek thinkers 
save Parmenides, in fact both draw inspiration especially from differ- 
ent aspects of Democritus’ atomist doctrine. We shall see in due course 
(S9.1.5) that the two dialogues also share part of their criticism of either 
theory. 


5.3.5 The Penetrating Principle again (413e—414a, 417bc, 418a—419b) 


I devote this section to the scrutiny of other etymologies which, like those 
of &ya@dv and Sixaiov at 412c—413d, turn on the theory of the Penetrating 
Principle. 


Here I cannot offer a detailed discussion of the 7ht. passage; I hope to be able to do so on another 
occasion. Let me just point out that it does not seem to me mandatory to take 156d3 atTé&v as 
referring back to di T& ... yevvesyeva, as most scholars seem to assume. 

See Burnyeat 1990: 7—65 (esp. 7-19) and Brown 1993: 203-16. 

Guthrie’s view seems to have been mostly ignored by subsequent scholars. The 7ht. passages are, 
however, included in Leszl’s (2009) collection, 54.3—5. 

‘°° Democritus’ theory of vision and that of 7ht. are to be compared with two other doctrines, the 
relations between these four accounts of vision being far from clear. One might be the theory 
of Empedocles, who perhaps claimed that vision involves both the emission of light from the 
eye and an effluence from the object (see 31 B84 with Arist. De sensu 437b23-5 + 438a4—5, and 
Guthrie 1962-81: 11.234—7; however see also Meno 76c, Thphr. De sensu 7, with KRS 310 n.1). The 
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We start at 413e—414a with dvBpeia, ‘courage’: 


(so.) dv8peia signifies that courage is named in battle — and a battle in what is, 
if it flows, is nothing but the contrary flux [th évavtiav poy]. So, if one 
removes the 8 from the name dévépeia, the name dvpeia itself expresses this 
fact. Clearly, then, &vdpeia is the flow contrary, not to any flow, but to the 
one flowing against the just [rapé T6 Sixaiov]. Otherwise courage would 
not be praised. (413e1-414a2) 


I won't enter into the details of this quaint etymology, which I don’t really 
understand.'°* What is important for our present purposes is Socrates’ men- 
tion, at at, of a flow which goes ‘against the just’. Since at 412c—413d Socrates 
has just derived Sixciov from B10%6v, part of what he means here is no doubt 
Tapa TO Sicidv, ‘against the going-through’ — ie. against the Penetrating 
Principle. But I take it that Socrates is not just using the term Sixatov in 
place of its original form.'* To see what else he might mean, jump to 417bc 
and read the etymologies of KépSos, ‘gain’, and AuorteAoby, ‘profitable’: 


(so.) KépSo¢ indicates what it means [SnAoi 6 BowAeTa1] to someone who puts 
into the name a v instead of the 8: for he names the good in another way 
[tS yap &yabdv Kat’ 4AAOv Tpdtrov Svouder].'°° For since it gets mixed 
with everything by passing through and reaching everything [kepdvvutat és 
Tévta SieE16v],'°’ he imposed the name by denominating this capacity; and 
inserting a instead of the v he uttered KépSos. 

HE. And what about AvoiteAotv? 

so. It seems, Hermogenes — he doesn’t seem to me to say AvotteAowv as retailers 
use this name, if something repays the expense.'°* He seems to call the good 
[emrignyioa: Td &yaOdv] AuvoiteAoty in the sense that, being the quickest 
part of being, it does not let the objects stand still, nor does it let movement 
come to an end of its moving and stop and pause, but it always does away 
with [Ave1] any end [téAos] of movement which is attempted, and renders 


other account is offered at 77. 45bd, 67cd: from the eye there flows a sort of fire, akin to the one 
constituting daylight and coalescing with it to form a single body. This body reaches and touches 
the object seen — or rather the fiery stream of particles emitted from the object and constituting 
its colour — and transmits the object’s motions to the subject’s soul. 

4 Tn particular, it is obscure to me how the form évpeia makes the relation of &vSpeta to f évavTia 
por plain. According to Méridier 96 n.2, Avpeia ‘est espliqué par Socrate comme formé de 
&v(&): en sens contraire (ou peut-étre aves: vers le haut; cf. plus bas [414a: évijp ‘man’ < &ve pon; 
‘upward flow’]), et de petv (couler)’. But &v& does not mean ‘contrariwise’; and I fail to under- 
stand why the ‘good’ flow should go upwards and the ‘bad’ one downwards. 

5 In what follows I am indebted to a crucial suggestion by Sergio Bernini. 

6 The subject of évoydZet (b3) is an understood ‘the namegiver’. 

7 Reeve’s translation, ‘Because the good penetrates everything, it has the power to regulate (keran- 
nutai) everything’, is multiply mistaken. 

18 That is to say, Auo1teAotv does not derive (as it actually does, see LSJ) from Avew TéAn, literally 
‘to indemnify for expenses incurred’. 
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movement unceasing and immortal. For he called AvoiteAotv what does 
away with the end of movement. (417b1-c7) 


It turns out that both xépSos and AvorrteAowy were originally descriptions of 
the Penetrating Principle. Among other things, Socrates says of either name 

that by means of it the namegiver ‘names the good in another way’ (b2-3) 

or ‘calls the good’ (cs—6). Part of what he means thereby is just that either 

name is a telescoped description of that very thing of which the name 

&yadv is a telescoped description, i.e. the Penetrating Principle (cf. 412bc 

and §5.3.2). But it seems clear that Socrates also means that the Penetrating 
Principle is the good, and that, likewise, at 414a he also meant that the 
Penetrating Principle is the just. | suppose that this, in turn, means that the 

Penetrating Principle is the principle of (cosmic) goodness and justice, or pet- 

haps that it is what is supremely good and just. 

Let me try to spell out this point more clearly. The terms é&ya6@dy, 
Sikalov, KépSos and AuvoiTeAowv have two features in common. On the one 
hand, they are all value-terms. On the other hand, etymology reveals that 
they are all telescoped descriptions of the same physical principle, which 
causes and governs everything by virtue of its being most fine and quick 
and penetrating everywhere. We could cast this as a contrast between the 
present lexical meaning of such terms and their etymological meaning; and 
we could ask what relationship there is between the two — how exactly, 
e.g., Siaidv ‘going through’, besides altering to Sixaiov, acquired its present 
lexical meaning ‘just’. Socrates’ remark, in our passage, that the name- 
giver coined KépSos and AvorteAowy as names for TO &yaGdy, ‘the good’, 
suggests an answer to this question. It suggests that in fact the terms at 
issue were value-terms from the start, i.e. that their present lexical meaning 
was already their original lexical meaning. Thus &yadv, besides having the 
etymological meaning ‘admirably quick’ (or something like that), also had 
the lexical meaning ‘good’ from the very beginning; Sic%idv, besides having 
the etymological meaning ‘going through’, had the lexical meaning ‘just; 
and so on. The reason why these terms immediately acquired such a lex- 
ical meaning is, I suppose, that the Penetrating Principle, which governs 
everything, was regarded by the namegiver as the quintessence of good- 
ness, justice and profitability.’ 


09 Note that &ya@dy is special in this respect, because it is the only one among these terms whose 
etymological meaning already had some prescriptive force. So in the case of &ya®dv the distance 
between etymological and lexical meaning is shorter than in the other cases. 

What about évSpeia? Did the namegivers regard the Penetrating Principle as the quintessence 
of courage too? Well, strictly speaking at 413e—414a Socrates did not say that av8peia or dvpeia 
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A complicated story. But besides being suggested by what Socrates says 
in the passages we have just read, it is, to say the least, perfectly compat- 
ible with what he said in the discussion of Sixoiov (412c—413d), where the 
term’s lexical meaning ‘just’ seemed to play a role (see §5.3.2). 

The whole discussion we have been engaging in so far has prepared us 
for the analysis of 5éov, ‘necessary’ or ‘needful’, which Socrates sets forth 
at 418a—419b. At 418a Hermogenes questions Socrates on the adjective 
Cruiddes, ‘hurtful’. Socrates’ answer introduces Séov as a similar case: 


(so.) Look, Hermogenes, how true my words are when I say that by adding 
and subtracting letters people greatly alter the senses of names [t&s Tév 
dvopatov Siavoias], so that, by introducing very small changes, they some- 
times make them signify the contrary [révavtia ... onuaiverv]. It is so with 
Séov: for I thought and was reminded of it just now"? from what I was about 
to tell you, i.e. that this fine modern language of ours twisted around 5£0v 
and (npiddes to express quite the contrary [kai toUvovtiov Tepiétpewe 
unvvewv], obliterating what their sense is [&paviouca 671 voei], while the 
ancient language indicates what either name means [1 88 TaAcid &ypdtepov 
SnAoi 6 BovAeTa1 ToUVoaT. (418as—b6) 


Socrates’ point is that the etymological meaning of some names alters (or 
rather: becomes difficult to recognize) as the name’s shape changes, until 
the original meaning disappears (or rather: is no longer recognizable) and 
is (apparently) replaced by a different and even contrary one. What he has 
in mind in the case of Sé0v and Cnuréd8es will become apparent shortly. For 
the moment he goes on to explain that ‘the ancients’ made large use of the 
letters 1 and 8, which the moderns tend to replace with the more grandiose 
e/ rand € respectively. Then, at 418b8—e4, he discusses by way of example 
the etymology of fuépa ‘day’ (from ipeipe ‘desire’, sc. daylight) and Cuyév 
‘yoke’ (from *8Suayév, in turn from 8Ue ‘two’ + &yo ‘carry’). Then he 
comes back to 8éov: 


so. So, in the same way, first of all 5éov, in its present shape, signifies the con- 
trary of all the names concerning the good [trotvavtiov onyaiver T&o1 Tois 
Tepl TO &yadov dvéyaot]. For the Sé0v, which is a kind of good [é&yafot 
yap i8€a otca], seems to be a bond [8eopds] and hindrance to movement, 
as though it were akin to the BAaBepdv [‘harmful’. 

HE. It does exactly seem so, Socrates. (418e5—I0) 


In ordinary Greek 8éov — the present participle of the impersonal 5ci, 
which is a form of the verb Sée ‘need’ — means ‘necessary’ or ‘needful’: a 


was a name for the Penetrating Principle, but only for that which runs counter to what opposes 
the Penetrating Principle. And in any case I think we should not be too fussy over such details. 
"eo Apparently a back-reference to 414d. 
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positive notion, indeed ‘a kind of good’, as Socrates says (e7).'* Now it may 
be natural to associate this word with another, virtually indistinguishable 
one, i.e. Sov, contr. S00v, which is the present participle of another verb 
Sé~ meaning ‘bind’. But for the flux theory, with its obsession for uni- 
versal motion, the notion of a bond or shackle is a negative one; as such it 
plays a role in the etymologies of terms like aicypdv, ‘ugly’ (from dei ioyov 
Tov pour, ‘always restraining flux’, 416ab), and BAaPepdy, ‘harmful’ (from 
BouAdusvov Strtew powv, ‘wanting to fasten flux’, 417de), which Socrates 
recalls at e8—9. Therefore 5éov ‘necessary’, in its present shape (es—6), is 
at variance with the other names of positive values, whose etymology 
contained a reference to something flowing, going through etc. But the 
inconsistency is wiped out by etymology: 


so. But not ifyou use the ancient name, which is much more likely to be correct 
than the present one: it will agree with the previous names of good things 
[OpoAroy joel ToIs Edo GEV a&yaGois], if for the you substitute the 1, as it was 
in old times. For once more 816v [‘going through’],"” not 8éov, signifies the 
good, which is precisely what he praises. Thus he who imposed the names 
doesn’t contradict himself, but Sé0v, d@éAipov, AvorTeAotv, KEepSaAéoy, 
&yabdv, cungépov and evtropov appear to be the same, signifying by differ- 
ent names what orders and goes through, which has been extolled through- 
out, whereas what restrains and binds is blamed [16 at16 paivetan, EtEpOIS 
Svdouao1 ONLOIvOY TO SiaKoopLOUN Kal Siiov TavTayoU Ey KEKWUIACHEVOV, TO 
8& ioyov Kai Sotv weyduevov]."? And in fact Cnuidses, if according to the 
ancient language you substitute 6 for Z, will appear to you to belong to that 


™ For i8ga = ‘kind, sort’ cf. R. 544c, Phdr. 238a, Tht. 187c; Th. 3.81.5; etc. 

™  §16v (a3) is T’s reading (Sid10v B, Satov 8), accepted by Stallbaum, Fowler, Méridier, Reeve. 
Burnet, Minio-Paluello, the OCT and Dalimier instead adopt Heindorf’s emendation 8ridv. 
Only with 8i6v, however, does Socrates really give effect to his a2—3 suggestion to replace the 
-e- in Séov with -1-. To be sure, 816v is not a correctly formed participle of Sie ‘go through’, 
whereas 81i6v is. I regard it as an intermediate stage between S£ov and its alleged etymon 81idv: cf. 
e.g. BouAaTrtepotv, intermediate between the adjective BAaBepdv and the original phrase 
BouAduevov &trtelw potv (417e). 

TO aUTO ... weyduevov (a7—b2) is thorny. (i) At a7—8 I adopt the standard punctuation, with 
comma after paivetou, instead of the OCT’s, with comma after onuaivov. The latter punctuation 
would invite a construal where T6 até is the object of onyoivov, not the subject of paiveton; but 
that would seem to require onyatvov<ta>. (ii) At a8 I accept W’s reading 81i6v, printed in the 
OCT and translated by Ficino and Dalimier; BT read dv, corrected by Bekker into iov with the 
approval of most scholars. (iii) Among those who read idv at a8, Hirschig and Minio-Paluello 
construe iév Tavtaxou together, ‘going everywhere’; but tavtayot cannot be attached to verbs 
of motion and must qualify br éyxexapiacpévoy instead: cf. 417e2-3. (iv) As regards the parti- 
ciples 2ykexapiacuévoy and weyduevov (bi-2), my translation agrees with that of Fowler and 
Reeve. Alternatively we might, like Méridier and Minio-Paluello, take both participles as object 
complements with onpoivov: ‘signifying by different names that what orders and goes through 
has been extolled throughout, while what restrains and binds is blamed’. The snag is that the 
names in question do not directly signify anything about ‘what restrains and binds’. 
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which binds the going [étri T& Sotvt1 16 idv] and to have been given as 
Spades. (418er1—419b4) 


Here Socrates’ main point is clear, although several details are difficult. 
The correct etymology of 8éov ‘necessary’ has nothing to do with Sé 
‘bind’: 8éov rather derives from 81idv ‘going through’. This of course is yet 
another description of the Penetrating Principle; as Socrates says, it ‘signifies 
the good’ (a3—4 onyaiver ... T&yaGdv)."° Thereby he makes the same sort of 
point as at 417b2—3 and c5—6 about KépSos and AvorteAotv (which he recalls 
a couple of lines below, at a6). And the good, Socrates says, is what the 
namegiver ‘praises’ (a4). That is to say, the hypothesis that 81i6v, the etymon 
of Séov, is a description of the Penetrating Principle and hence of ‘the good’ 
harmonizes with the fact that the lexical meaning of 8éov (not just the pre- 
sent lexical meaning, on my interpretation) is a positive one. The ‘necessary’ 
or ‘needful’ is ‘a kind of good’, Socrates said at e7. Thus 5éov agrees with ‘the 
previous names of good things’ (a1—2: cf. e6—7 ‘all the names concerning 
the good’).'* All these names, of which Socrates here gives an incomplete 
list, agree (indeed, ‘appear to be the same’, a7—8) insofar as they all refer 
to the Penetrating Principle, which orders and goes through everything, 
and convey praise about it by having a positive lexical meaning, whereas 
those names which derive from descriptions of something which opposes 
the universal flux have a negative lexical meaning (a8—b1). 


In this section we have raised — in connection with names whose etymon 
contains a reference to the Penetrating Principle — the question of the rela- 
tion between etymological and lexical meaning. Among other things, we 
have also read Socrates’ considerations, in the course of his analysis of Séov, 
about how a name’s etymological meaning may be perverted in time, until 
it even comes to conflict (or rather to seem to conflict) with the name’s lex- 
ical meaning. Thus it seems not inappropriate to insert here a brief survey 
of some of the various ways in which Socrates in the etymologies refers to 
the (etymological) meaning or sense of names. 


"4 As Dalimier 257 n.321 remarks, in some Greek dialects there are cases of -10- where Attic has 
-£0-: e.g. plovtos for péovtos, tovtos for édvtos (Lejeune 1972: 239). ‘Il n’est donc pas exclu qu’on 
ait vraiment eu une forme dialectale dion = déon que Socrate croyait antérieure a la forme attique.’ 
This is not impossible, especially in view of the reading 16v at 4193 (cf. n.112). Socrates, how- 
ever, is usually explicit in his appeals to dialectal evidence. 

"5 “The good’ (a4), not ‘a good’ (Reeve). 

"6 toils TPdoGEV ayaois (a2): literally ‘with the previous good [names]’: cf. Reeve. Fowler translates 
‘with the previous words for “good”’, which is mistaken, because the previous words did not 
mean ‘good’. 
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Before doing that, however, let me briefly draw one further moral of our 
discussion of flux in the etymologies. 


5.3.6 Flux and relativity? 


Several scholars (inspired, in the last analysis, by Irwin 1977) think that 
flux in Plato is more often a matter of the same thing simultaneously hav- 
ing opposite features in different respects or comparisons — that is to say, a 
matter of relativity — than a matter of genuine change through time. This 
view has been applied to the flux theory of our dialogue too. Thus Sedley 
2003: 112 avers that “What the value etymologies profess to expose’ is how 
relativist assumptions are endemic in Greek culture. 

Although I have strong reservations about this view, here I will not dis- 
cuss it in its full generality.” At least as far as Cra. is concerned, however, 
our findings so far show that it cannot be right. The flux theory conveyed 
by the etymologies is a robustly physical theory according to which every- 
thing is engaged in spatial change, i.e. locomotion, and reality consists of 
two material principles, one quick and active, the other slow and passive, 
of which the former pervades the latter. This theory has nothing to do 
with relativity. 


5-4 MEANING IN THE ETYMOLOGIES 


In §§ 4.2.2 and 4.2.6 we met several expressions which are used by Socrates 
to refer to the (etymological) meaning or sense of names and to its expres- 
sion: the verbs 5nAdw, ‘indicate’, and onpaive, ‘signify’ (in some con- 
texts, though not in others); the noun 8Uvauis, ‘power’, and its cognate 
verb SUvauat. However, there I anticipated that other expressions are used 
in Cra. to the same effect. Here I review the relevant evidence (which is 
partly set out by Rijlaarsdam 1978: 146). 

I have identified three other groups of expressions apparently referring 
to the (etymological) meaning or sense of a name, each belonging to a 
different semantic sphere: roughly, (A) will, (B) communication and (C) 
thought. 


(A) The first group consists of the verb BowAopon, occurring in phrases like 
é11 BowAeTta1 TO Svoua, and the noun BovAnors. The normal meaning of 
these expressions would be respectively ‘want’, ‘what the name wants’, and 


"7 For such a discussion see Ademollo (in preparation-3). 
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‘will’; but in fact they are equivalent to ‘mean’, ‘meaning’ etc., and so they 
are often translated in Cra. (cf. LSJ BovAoya, m1; a theoretically nice, 
if hardly feasible, set of translations would be ‘intend’, ‘what the name 
intends’, and ‘intention’)."* The shift from ‘want’ to ‘mean’ may be due 
to an ellipse, fuller expressions being sometimes attested: 412c Toto ... 
BovAeTar TO Svoya étrikeio Gar (‘this name wants to belong’); 414b Téyvnv 
iSetv S61 Tote BoUAETar elvan (literally ‘seeing the name téxvn, what in 
the world it wants to be’; cf. 414a, 426c, d, 436b); Tht. 156c Ti... BoUAeTOn 
oUTos 6 pBos ... ; ... BoUAeTON ... Aéyelv ws ... (literally “What ... does 
this story want ...? It wants ¢o say that ...’)." 
Here is a selection of occurrences of the items in this group: 


(so.) The name’s form [f ... Tot dvduatos étravupia]”° is slightly altered and 
has been shrouded, so that it does not indicate the hero’s nature to everyone 
[ote ut) 1&o1 SnAotv Thy pvow Tot dvSpdc]; but to connoisseurs about 
names it adequately indicates what the name ‘Atreus’ means [ixavéds SnAoi 6 
BovAeTon 6 “Atpes’]. (395b5—8; cf. 417b, 418b) 


(so.) The name yf} signifies what it means more effectively [w&AAOV onpaiver 6 
BovAeToul, if one uses the name yata. (410b7—c1) 


(so.) Throwing many letters into the first names, at last they bring it about that 
no one among humans could understand what in the world the name means 
[ouvetvar ST1 Trott BoUAeTa TO Svopal: as e.g. they call even the Sphinx 
ogty§ istead of oi€. (414d1-4; cf. 4oIc, 402c, 418d) 

(so.) We must search for what the names épeTh and koxia mean [peti ... Kal 
‘Kaki’ S11 BoUAETOI TH SvdpaTa CnTHTéG]. (415a9—b1) 

(so.) The addition of y conceals the name’s meaning [étkpUTTEI Thy BouAnow 
tot dvépatos]. (421b6—7) 


These texts give us three pieces of information. The ‘meaning’ of a name is 
something the name indicates or signifies; it depends on the name’s etymol- 
ogy; and it is something that may or may not be understood by the speak- 
ers, depending on the etymology’s transparency. 

A further point emerges from other texts: the same terminology con- 
cerning a name’s (etymological) ‘meaning’ may also be applied to the per- 
son who imposes the name. Thus at 393e we saw that the legislator wanted 
(2BoWAeTO) to show the nature of a certain letter by means of a name; and 


"8 ‘Intention’ is the historically correct form of the nowadays current ‘intension’. See Geach 


1962: 157 n.6. 

"9 See also Arist. EN 1110b30 (cf. 1119b34, 1125b33). Cf. also the Italian ‘voler dire’ and its Romance 
equivalents. 

»° Literally ‘the name’s denomination’; in any case not ‘the meaning of his name’ (Reeve). 
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at 423b we read of someone wanting (éBoWAeTo again) to indicate some- 
thing by his body. To be sure, the application of the verb ‘to want’ to a 
human subject is, by itself, trifling. What is perhaps less trifling is the 
sameness between expressions about persons and expressions about names. 
This suggests that there is a close connection between the ‘meaning’ of a 
name and what the imposer meant by it.'*" 


(B) I come to the second group of expressions, the one concerning communi- 
cation. Here the main entry is the verb unvie, which may have one of the fol- 
lowing meanings: ‘reveal, make known’ (Ap. 24d, R. 366b, PAlb. 14b; Eur. Ba. 
1029); ‘signify, indicate’ (Phd. 95c; Th. 2.42.2); ‘inform against’ someone (Lg. 
730d; And. 1.20); ‘claim’ (77. 55d). At Sph. 257b unviw is used in relation to a 
kind of linguistic signification, i.e. the fact that the negations ur and ov pre- 
fixed to a name pnvvei something different from the name’s referent. I have 
chosen to translate the verb as ‘express’. Here is a selection of occurrences: 
(so.) As for the name Deppégatta, many fear both this name and the name 
ArrdAAov ... but it expresses that the goddess is wise [unvver coghy evar Thy 
@edv] ... the same holds of Apollo, as I am saying: many have been scared 
about the god’s name, as though it expressed something terrible [és 11 Seivov 
unvuovTos]. (404c5-e2; cf. 418b, 437b) 

(so.) As for émottyn, it expresses that the worthy soul follows the objects, 
which are in movement [pnvvUe1 cs pepopEevors ToIs TPG yuo ETroUEVNS THs 
wuxfis Tis &Elas Adyou]. (412aI-2) 

(so.) dvbpeia signifies that courage is named in battle ... So, if one removes 
the 8 from the name dv6peia, the name dvpeia itself expresses this fact [atstd 
unvuel TO Epyov TO Svopa f avpeio’]. (4131-41442) 


‘The information we extract from these texts tallies with our findings about 
the former group. What a name ‘expresses’ depends on its etymology; and if 
the etymology is misleading, then speakers may believe the name to express 
something else than it actually does — that is, they may misunderstand what 
the name expresses. Moreover, as the verb BowAopan, so unvUw too can have 
as a subject the person who imposes the name besides the name itself: 


(so.) vdnors itself is a longing for the new [tot véou ... fois] ... he who 
imposed the name vedeors expresses [unvuet] that this is what the soul longs 
for. (411d8—e2) 


Apart from punvuo, the same group might also include some occurrences 
of Aéyoo, ‘say’ (402e, 410b, 412ab, 417de, 4214). In these passages Socrates 
apparently claims that a certain name Aéye1 something (its etymological 


™ Cf. Geach (1962: 157 n.6): ‘the intention of a term, i.e., what we intend by it’. 
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meaning). But an alternative construal is also possible, according to which 
the subject of Aéya in these passages is not the name but the namegiver. 
Cf. 407b, where the namegiver is explicitly mentioned; but he can always 
be the understood subject of a verb, see 406a étravoyuacev, 414b peuipntor 
... cuvapydoas, 417b, etc. Translators mostly adopt the former construal. 
Some, however, supply ‘the poet’ as a subject in 410b; and Stallbaum 
I4I, 152 seems to see that at 417de Aéyel is suspiciously close to a wéyet 
(‘blames’) whose subject can only be the namegiver. Actually the only 
passage where the former construal must be correct, hence the only cer- 
tain occurrence in Cra. of Aéyw for etymological meaning, seems to be 
this: 


(so.) The word cuviéven says that the soul travels together with the objects 
[ouptropeveoban ... Aéyel THY Wuxi Tois TEd&yyaor]. (412a7—b1)* 


(C) The third group of expressions pertains to the semantic sphere of 
thought. It consists of the verb voé, occurring in phrases like 611 16 6voya 
voei, and the noun Sidvoia.’* Having already reserved the translations 
‘mean’ and ‘meaning’ for group (A), here I will translate in terms of ‘sense’. 
Here is a typical occurrence, with parallels: 


(so.) What in the world might the sense of the name Saipoves be? [ti &v Trote 
vooi Td Svoua ot ‘Saipvoves”] (397e2—-3; cf. 407e, 416ab, 418b) 


Moreover, if you return to 418ab, which we read in §5.3.5, you will see that 
those lines contain not only another occurrence of the verb voéw, but also, 
more interestingly, one of the noun Siévo1a. This is when Socrates said that 


adding and subtracting letters people greatly alter the senses of names [t&s Tov 
dvopuatov Siavoias], so that, by introducing very small changes, they sometimes 
make them signify the contrary [tévovtia ... onuaiveiv]. (418a6—b1) 


The whole of 418as—b6 is especially interesting, because it contains expres- 
sions from a// three groups which I have distinguished in this section. 


2 LSJ Aéyw 11.9 report occurrences of Aéyo ‘mean’. The only one allegedly having a linguistic 
expression as a subject is Ar. Eg. 1059 ti totto Aéyel, ‘Ted TIVAo10’ In context, however, this 
may well mean ‘what does the oracle mean by pd TlWAo10?’ rather than ‘what does 1rp6 TWAo10 
mean?’ 

3 See LSJ voéw Iv, vdos 111, Sidvoia Iv. Arist. SE 10 discusses a distinction between arguments Tpés 
totvoua (‘relative to the name’) and arguments tpds thy Sidvorav (‘relative to the meaning’). 
The definition of ‘not tpds Thy Sidvoiay’ is the following: ‘when one does not use the name with 
reference to the thing which the answerer believed to be the object of the question as he granted 
the premiss’, 170b16—-17). See Bonitz 1870 on other occurrences of S:dvoia ‘meaning’ in Arist.; 
and cf. also D. L. 9.52 on Protagoras: thy Sicvoiav ageis TPds TOUVOUE SieAéXOn (‘neglecting the 
meaning of words, he discussed employing verbal snares’). 
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Taking stock of the evidence for group (C), once again we find that there 
is something to the signification of a name, ie. its Siavoia, which depends 
on the etymology and may be more or less clearly intelligible to ordinary 
speakers. And once again, Socrates employs the very same terms describ- 
ing the namegiver’s activity. He talks about what the namegiver thought in 
giving certain names (voeiv 399d, 401d, 402b; S1avoeio#a1 407b); he even 
refers to what imposes names as ‘the 8idvo1a of gods or humans or both’ 
(416c). 


5.5 PLATO'S ATTITUDE TO THE ETYMOLOGIES 


Read without prejudices of any sort, the etymologies qua etymologies may 
well strike you as delirious. Socrates goes on for a disproportionate amount 
of pages to offer utterly implausible analyses, reaching bewildering results 
by reckless methodological anarchy. To the many examples we have already 
met I will only add the worst of the lot: the terrible, ‘dithyrambic ety- 
mology of ceAtvn (‘moor’), or rather the Doric variant oeAavaia (409a0), 
which Socrates derives from *ZeAaevveodera because oéAas véov Te Kal 
évov éyel dei (“it always has a light both new and old’).'*+ _ 

~ Thus many interpreters have not only found the etymologies ridiculous, 
but also believed that they are meant to be so. But is this true? And if so, in 
what sense? That is the subject of this section. 


5.5.1 Seriousness in the etymologies (414c—415a, 439bc) 


Those scholars who have considered the etymologies as purposely ridicu- 
lous have been naturally led to the view that they constitute a parody of 
someone or something and are set forth ‘ludibrii tantum et irrisionis gra- 
tia’, as Stallbaum 4 put it. The most interesting version of the parodical 
interpretation’ is due to Baxter 1992: 86-8, 94-9, 162-3; let him tell us 
whom Plato should be parodying and why. ‘Plato ... sees a culture-wide 
fallacy afoot, that of interpreting language ... as if it were transparently 
“natural”, offering easy access to the essences of things’ (87). ‘Etymology 
is an unreliable tool in seeking knowledge about things. This is the major 
positive result from the etymological inquiry, and it is here that one 


“4 The phrase oéAas véov Te Kal Evov éxe1 det (4o9b12) hints at vn Koi véa, the Athenian name — 
reportedly coined by Solon — for the last day of the month (Polansky ap. Sedley 2003: 107 
n.18): see Ar. Nub. 1134, Lys. 23.6, Plu. Sol. 25.4, D. L. 1.58. 

*5 T leave aside the unfortunate attempts to identify an individual historical target of the parody, 
like Antisthenes or Heraclides Ponticus. 
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should seek the unifying feature of the etymologies ... So many theor- 
ies and thinkers are represented because the use of etymology to “prove” 
a point was an unthought assumption of poets and philosophers from 
Homer to the Sophists. This assumption amounts to a version of Cratylus’ 
error’ (96). Moreover, ‘Not only had many people made the error of over- 
valuing names, but to refute them properly (or indeed to prove the point 
that Greek was a natural language) a thorough survey of names had to be 
undertaken ... all kinds of names of all kinds of things must be laid open 
to scrutiny’ (98). 

This interpretation is very likely mistaken; for there are various weighty 
reasons (which have been pointed out mainly by Grote 1888: 11.299—-312 
and Sedley 1998: 141-7, 2003: 25-50) for believing that Socrates regards the 
etymologies as sound. Let me set them out. 

(i) One simple and powerful argument is based on the enormous length 
of the etymological section. Even if we discount the etymology of the 
primary names (426c—427d) and the theory these are based upon (421c— 
426b), still the result is some thirty-eight OCT pages. This seems really 
too much for any reasonable sort of polemic or parody, even one whose 
target is as broad as Baxter supposes, especially in the case of such an ori- 
ginal writer as Plato. It would be much better if we could show that the 
etymologies are there to fulfil some positive and independent design of 
their author. 

(ii) A second argument is based on 439¢, near the end of the dialogue, at 
the beginning of Socrates’ attack on the theory of flux:'*° 


so. Again, let us investigate this further point, in order that these many names 
which point in the same direction do not deceive [€€aTrat&] us, if those that 
imposed them did impose them believing that all things are always moving 
and flowing — for it does seem to me that they too had this belief [paivovtoa 
yap guorye Kai avtoi of tw Siavonéfivai] — whereas this is perhaps not so. 
(439br0—c4) 


Socrates’ hypothesis is twofold: on the one hand, the namegivers did really 
impose many names in the belief that everything is always moving and 
flowing; on the other hand, their belief was false. This amounts to a rec- 
ognition that the etymologies were, as Sedley 2003: 28 puts it, ‘exegeti- 
cally correct’ (i.e. they correctly reconstructed the namegivers’ thought), 
but not ‘philosophically correct’. The passage is not easily explained away 


»6 For more on this passage, and in particular for a textual note on 439c3 Kal avTol, ‘they too’, see 
§9.1.1 and n.i. 
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as ironical or unserious; hence it constitutes first-hand evidence that both 
Plato and Socrates endorse a great part of the etymologies. 

(iii) Outside Cra. Plato sometimes has recourse to etymology in contexts 
where no one could possibly suspect irony. See Ti. 90c evSaipov ‘happy 
< €U KEKOOUNLEVOS Saipoov ‘well-ordered daimon’; Lg. 654a xopds ‘dance’ < 
xape ‘joy’ 714a vouos ‘law’ < vot Siavour) ‘distribution of intellect’. At Lg. 
816b two etymologies, respectively of upéAeia and truppixn (names of two 
kinds of dance) from éupeAes ‘harmoniously’ and trip ‘fire’, are associated 
with the claim that many ancient names must be praised as ‘having been 
set down well and according to nature’ (eU Kai KaT& pow KeivEeva). 

(iv) No ancient interpreter of the dialogue seems to have raised doubts 
about its etymologies: ‘If Plato was joking, the joke flopped’ (Sedley 
2003: 39). Apart from Proclus’ commentary, you can look up D. H. Comp. 
95-6, who refers to Plato as the first who introduced the discussion of 
etymology; Alcinous, Didask. 159.44—-5, who says that Plato expounds the 
whole topic of etymology; Plu. De Js. et Os. 375cD, who — between his own 
etymologies of the names “lois and “Ooipis — approves of the etymologies 
concerning flux; etc. 

(v) It makes no sense to judge the Cra. etymologies by the standards of 
modern scientific etymology, which did not develop before the nineteenth 
century. On average they are not wilder, or more ridiculous, than those 
of a great many other ancient writers on the subject, even those whose 
purposes are certainly serious.” Aristotle is one of them: see e.g. EN 
1132a30—2, 1152b7, and especially Mete. 339b16—30, Cael. 270b16—25, where 
Aristotle derives the name aiffjp dd Tot Oeiv dei, “from its always run- 
ning’ (cf. Cra. 410b and §5.1.3), thereby finding the ancients in agreement 
with his own conception of the first element, and reproaches Anaxagoras 
for wrongly using the term ai®tjp to mean fire. As Simpl. in Cael. 119.2-4 
explains, Aristotle is rejecting not only Anaxagoras’ theory of aether, but 
also, implicitly, his alternative etymology of ai®fjp from oi@ery, ‘to burn’, 
Thus Aristotle seems to assume that the right theory was also the ancients’ 
theory, running together a philosophical issue (the nature of aether) and 


»7 Few ancient authors voiced doubts on etymology. In Cic. Nat. 3.62—3 the Academic Cotta scoffs 
at the Stoic etymologies of divine names (cf. 2.62—9): “What a dangerous practice; for with many 
names you'll get stuck ... though since you think Neptune was so called after nare [‘to swim’], 
there will be no name whose derivation you could not explain by fastening on just one letter.’ 
His criticism is taken over by Augustine, De dialectica v1. See esp. 9: ‘in my opinion this is more 
a matter of curiosity than necessity ... Even though it were a great help to explicate the origin 
of a word, it would be useless to start on a task whose prosecution would go on indefinitely. For 
who could be able to discover why anything has been called what it has been called? Add that 
the judgement on the origin of words, like that on the interpretation of dreams, depends on each 
man’s ingenuity’ (tr. after Jackson/Pinborg 1975). See also Quint. Jnst. 1.6.32-8. 
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an exegetical one (the etymology of ai®tjp): a move much in the spirit of 
Cra. Also telling is his comment on the etymology of aidv ‘eternity’ from 
aici dv ‘always being’ at Cael. 279a22-8: ‘this name has been uttered by the 
ancients in a state of divine inspiration [Beios]’. 

(vi) On the face of it Socrates is actually confident that his analyses are 
sound: he does recognize the danger of unruly etymology, but denies that 
he is falling victim of it. To see this we must read 414c—415a. The context 
of that passage is the following: Socrates has just offered a strained analysis 
of téyvn (‘art’) as éxovdn = E15 vot (‘possession of mind’), as Hermogenes 
remarks.'** Socrates replies with a complaint: 


so. My dear, you don’t know that the names which were imposed first [té& 
TPATA dvdoyata tebévta] have been buried by those who wanted to make 
them high-sounding, attaching and subtracting letters for the sake of 
euphony and effecting a complete distortion, generated both by embellish- 
ments and by the action of time [koi U6 KaAAwTiopot Kal Ud ypdvou]. 
For doesn’t it seem absurd to you that p has been thrown into Kktpotttov?"”? 
Such things are the work of those who do not care about truth but are only 
interested in taking affected positions with their mouths. Thus in the end, 
by dint of putting letters into the original names, they bring it about that 
nobody could recognize what in the world the name means. One example is 
that they call the Sphynx ogiy€ instead of pig,"° and there are many others. 

HE. These things are so, Socrates. (414c4—d6) 


Socrates continues: 


so. On the other hand, if one will allow the insertion and subtraction of any 
letter one may wish [ei 8 ot tis édoer Kai évTiBévan Kal eoipety &tT dv 
BovAntai Tis eis TK SvdpaTA], there will be great leeway [eUTropia] and any- 
one could make any name fit any object whatsoever. 

HE. What you say is true. 

so. True indeed. But, I think, it’s up to you, my wise overseer, to preserve mod- 
eration and plausibility [té étpiov ... Sei puAdtTew Kal TO Eikds oé TOV 
copoy TIO TAT]. 

HE. I should want to do so. 

so. And I want it together with you. But don’t be too exact [pt Aiav ... 
a&kpiBoAoyot], my dear, ‘lest thou deprive me of my might’." (414d7—415a2) 


We might think that at d7—9, as in the previous lines, Socrates is still 
speaking of how names are altered in time. But the way he proceeds, at 


»8 On Socrates’ analysis of téxyn and Hermogenes’ reply (414bc) see §8.1.5. 

29 At 414c8 all MSS and editions have katétrTpq@, the dative of KktoTTpov ‘mirror’. On the Attic 
orthography katpdétte see LSJ, Dalimier 253 n.292 and West 2002. 

3e Cf. Hes. 7h. 326 and see West 1966: 256-7. 

5 Socrates is quoting //. 6.265. 
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e2—a2 (‘But, I think, it’s up to you ...’), to refer to his own etymological 
performance suggests'’® that already at d7—9 he was actually speaking of 
the etymological recovery of the names’ original form, which is the reverse 
of the hitherto described process of alteration, and that at (d7) had the 
function to mark the transition from talk of arbitrary alteration to talk of 
arbitrary reconstruction. 

Thus Socrates is claiming awareness of the pitfalls of etymology, which 
may lead to methodological anarchy; but he does not seem to be much 
worried as far as he himself is concerned. What moral should we draw 
from this? Taken by itself, the passage might be construed as ironical and 
designed precisely to make us realize that moderation and plausibility are 
standards the etymologies fail to live up to. But if we consider it in the 
light of the previous arguments, then it is much more plausible to suppose 
that Socrates is speaking with a straight face and is committing himself to 
the plausibility of the whole etymological edifice (Sedley 2003: 43). 

If these arguments are sound, as I believe they are, then the etymologies 
are unlikely to be an enormous send-up or anything else of that sort. They 
are not primarily directed against anyone; and Socrates and Plato regard 
at least most of them as plausible reconstructions of the original form of 
the words analysed. 


5.5.2 The inspiration of Euthyphro (396c—397a) 


And yet there is more than this to the etymologies. Let me focus on 
Socrates’ repeated claim that he is in a state of inspiration, due to a con- 
versation with Euthyphro. At 396cd, after etymologizing Uranus’ name 
and thus completing the genealogy of the Atreidae, Socrates claims that, 
if he could remember the names of the earlier ancestors of the gods in 
Hesiod’s Theogony, he wouldn’t stop explaining how correctly their names 
have been set down, 


(so.) until I had tested this wisdom which now has suddenly come upon me | 
don’t know whence, to see what it will do, whether it will fail or not. 

HE. Indeed, Socrates, you really seem to me to utter prophecies suddenly 
like those who are possessed by a god [Sotrep of évBouoidvtes eaipvns 
Xenopebdeiv]. (396c6—d3) 


Socrates, however, does have an idea of his wisdom’s origin: it must have 
been a long conversation with Euthyphro, early this morning. 


82 See Horn 1904: 37, Rijlaarsdam 1978: 143. 
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so. And I do allege, Hermogenes, that it has mainly come upon me from 
Euthyphro the Prospaltian. For this morning at dawn I spent much time 
with him and gave ear to him. So, possessed as he was [év@oucidv], he is 
likely, not only to have filled my ears with his divine wisdom, but also to 
have got hold of my soul. (396d4-8) 


‘The inspiration theme returns time and again in the etymologies, some- 
times along with references to Euthyphro: 


(so.) Ive got some swarm of wisdom in my mind. (4015) 
(so.) ‘So that you may see what Euthyphro’s horses are like’. (407d8—9). 


(so.) Probably, either Euthyphro’s Muse has abandoned me, or this is some- 
thing most difficult. (409d1-3) 


(so.) Don’t be too exact, my dear, ‘lest thou deprive me of my might’. 
(415aI—2) 
(so.) As long as my vigour is present, let us not release it. (420e3—4) 


(Add 428c, on which see below.) 


In some of these passages Socrates compares his performance to a char- 
iot-race — an image which is connected with Parmenides’ and Pindar’s 
representation of themselves as driven by a chariot (Parm. 28 Br DK; Pi. O. 
9.81, P. 10.65, 1. 2.2, 8.61; see Barney 1998: 77, 92). The chariot image is the 
link allowing us to bring under the heading of the inspiration motif pas- 
sages which do not refer directly to inspiration: 


(so.) You don’t watch over me as I am, so to speak, driven off the course when I 
reach smooth ground.'* (414b2—4) 


so. lam running towards the end. (420d3) 


Now it is very reasonable to identify the Euthyphro who is responsible for 
Socrates’ inspiration with the eponymous character of the Euthyphro.’*° 
This is a rather dull-minded soothsayer, ridiculously sure he has excep- 
tional knowledge about things divine. This ‘knowledge’ involves acriti- 
cal acceptance of the myths about the gods’ fights against each other 
(Euthphr. 4e—sa, 5e—6c). In particular he refers to Zeus’s fettering Cronus 
and Cronus’ castrating Uranus; and in Cra., significantly, his name comes 


3 Socrates is quoting //. 5.221-2 etc. 

34 Cf. n.131. 

85 The metaphorical use of this expression is attested elsewhere too (Aesch. Pr. 883, and perhaps 
also Ag. 1245, Ch. 514). Here, however, it is pregnant. 

It is, by contrast, unreasonable (pace several scholars) to identify the conversation between 
Socrates and Euthyphro which Socrates refers to here with the one that takes place in the 
Euthyphro, which has nothing to do with etymology. Cf. Owen ap. Baxter 1992: 28 n.73 and 
Sedley 2003: 3 ns. 
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out just after the mention of these gods.'” He is usually laughed at when 
he foretells the future in the assembly (3bc) and is treated ironically by 
Socrates too (5c, 15d—16a). 

These things being so, it seems very reasonable to think that in Cra. 
the claim that Socrates has been inspired by Euthyphro is not seriously 
meant. That is to say, Socrates does not really believe that the claim is true. 
Indeed, at 428c Cratylus himself will politely cast doubts on it: 


(cr.) You appear to prophesy much according to my mind, whether you were 
inspired by Euthyphro or some other Muse had long been dwelling in you 
without your knowing about it. (428c6—8) 


The phrase ‘some other Muse’ (c8) alludes to the originality of Socrates’ 
performance. 

But if the claim that Socrates has been inspired by Euthyphro is not 
meant as a literally true one, then what is its purpose? Various differ- 
ent answers are available. Anyone can agree with Sedley (2003: 41) that 
‘the motif of Socrates acting under inspiration is a device by which Plato 
acknowledges that etymology was not the kind of enterprise that his 
teacher Socrates actually went in for’. But Sedley (2003: 40-1) also sup- 
poses that the inspiration claim is meant to convey ‘the typical self-defla- 
tion involved in pretending that his [sc. Socrates] superior etymological 
skill is inspired by, and therefore derivative from, what is in reality the 
inferior skill of Euthyphro’. This latter hypothesis is much more debatable 
than the former. For we could instead suppose, as many have done, that 
the claim’s purpose is to relieve Socrates of the full paternity of what he 
says, create some distance between him and his own performance, and 
thus arouse some sort of suspicion about the etymologies. 

‘The text so far is too indeterminate to allow us to opt between these 
alternative possibilities. We must read on and see whether the sequel will 
shed some retrospective light on the present lines. Socrates has a strange 
proposal to make: 


(so.) So it seems to me that we must do so: for the present day make use of 
this wisdom and pursue what is left of the inquiry into names; but 
tomorrow, if you agree, we shall conjure it away and purify ourselves 
[atroSioTropTrnoopEd Te aUTHV Kal KafapoupEbal, after finding the person 
who is skilful at this sort of purifications, either one of the priests or one of 
the sophists. (396d8—397a2) 


Here the promise of a purification is the crucial point; and the key to 
its interpretation is provided by the phrase &troSioTrouTrnodyeba ... 


87 See Burnet 1924: 5, Baxter 1992: 108. 
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avthy (e3-4). The verb (&ro)S1oTrouttéouan, and the cognate noun 
(&tro)Si0TrdyTrNo1s, always refer to conjuring away or expelling something 
bad, either in genuine religious contexts or metaphorically. This is so since 
the earliest occurrences: Pl. Lg. 854b, 877e, 900b; [Lys.] 6.53. For example, 
at Lg. 854b we are told that the person caught by a perverse desire for tem- 
ple-robbery, due to the influence of some ancestral and non-purified sin, 
should reject such a thought and go ‘to the &troSioTroutrtjoeis’ as well as 
‘to sacred rites of evil-averting gods’. Our terms are given explanations of 
this sort in several lexica of the imperial age: see Aelius Dionysius a *158; 
Phrynichus, Praeparatio sophistica 9.12-17 de Borries; Timaeus, Lexicon 
Platonicum 58 Bonelli; and cf. Pollux, Onomasticon 1.33.5. Their definitions 
are inherited by the scholia ad Joc. (23 Cufalo). Here is Phrynichus (already 
quoted by Stallbaum): 


a&trosiotroutreio bar Kai Siotroutreiofo1. This means ‘to dismiss and clear away 
causes of pollution [étrotéytrec a1 Kai &troKabaipecBai uWon]’. The name is 
composed of 8iov, which is the skin of the victim sacrificed to Zeus, standing on 
which they purified themselves ... and from Téytrec@an. 


And here is Timaeus: 


ArroSioTroutreioGa. To dismiss and push away the guilts [&trotréutrec Bar Kai 
Siwbeioba TE &papTHpata] availing oneself of Zeus’s assistance [ouyTTpPaKTOPI 
Xpapevos TH Ait].° 


Thus Socrates’ project of a purification seems to amount to some sort of 
warning against the etymologies. But this ties in with the latter of the 
two alternative ways of interpreting the 396d inspiration claim which I 
distinguished above. That interpretation is now confirmed: throughout 
396d—397a Socrates is consistently telling us to be on our guard, because 
the etymologies will contain something misleading, if not mistaken. 

In this connection it may be helpful to add a few words about the iden- 
tity of the purifier-to-be, cite Té&v iepécov Tis eite TV CopioTév (397aI-2). 
Here some translate cogiottjs as ‘wise man’, as at 403e; the cogioTis, so 
interpreted, might even be related to the cogia, ‘wisdom’, which has sud- 
denly come upon Socrates (396c7). Nevertheless, as I read the text I find 
it quite difficult to keep clear of the meaning ‘sophist’ (Fowler, Méridier). 


38 Timaeus is suggesting that the 10- component in (&1r0)S10TTopTréopan derives from Zeus’s name; 
we have just seen that Phrynichus gives a different explanation. The meaning stated as the ori- 
ginal one of the whole verb by LSJ (‘escort out of the city the Siov Ka@Siov’ — the KeSiov being a 
sacred ram’s fleece) seems to have been somehow reconstructed on the basis of Phrynichus and 
Eustathius, iz Od. 1935.9—-13; but I have not found it directly attested anywhere. See the appar- 
atus ad sch. 23 in Cufalo’s (2007) edition for more on &TrodioTropTréopa. 
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Now, if we allow cogiotts here to be at least ambiguous, and the meaning 
‘sophist’ to play at least some role (as I think we should), then the refer- 
ence to the sophist would conclude the promise of a purification revealing 
some irony or playfulness in Socrates’ words, as a sort of fulmen in clau- 
sula. Why a sophist? Perhaps it is just another dig at the category, which 
was last teased in 391bc; or perhaps it is a hint that there will be some- 
thing sophistical in the etymological performance, or that the etymologies 
would be liable to be refuted by a sophist.’” In any case, the reference to 
a sophist seems to harmonize with our findings about the purport of the 
purification project. 

But what, exactly, is the problem with the etymologies? What, exactly, 
is Socrates warning us against? Someone might suppose that the problem 
is the theoretical background of the etymologies, i.e. the naturalist thesis 
which they aim to illustrate. This thesis will become a target of Socrates’ 
criticism later on; and it will be explicitly suggested that this implies a 
sort of palinode on Socrates’ part. After the etymologies have come to an 
end, and at the very beginning of the discussion with Cratylus, who has 
just said he agrees with Socrates’ inspiration whatever its source (428bc, 
quoted above), Socrates says: 


(so.) I myself have long been marvelling at my own wisdom, and I distrust it 
[Saupdado Kal aUTOs KAA THY EuaUTOU Cogiav Kal &TIIO TH]. So it seems 
to me that we must re-examine what I am saying. For being deceived 
[2atrat&oGa1] by oneself is the most terrible thing of all: when the deceiver 
is not absent even for a little while, but is always there, how could that not 
be fearful? Hence one must, as it seems, frequently turn around to what has 
been said before, and try, as that famous poet has it, to look ‘forward and 
backward at the same time’.*° (428d1-8) 


“This suggests’, Reeve writes (xxxv), ‘that it is dialectical examination that 
will provide the needed exorcism, an exorcism that is indeed begun ... 
in the discussion with Cratylus.’ For the subsequent discussion will pre- 
cisely show, among other things, how deceitful (cf. the occurrences of the 
verb 2atratéw at 436b and 4390) it is to trust etymology as a guide to the 
knowledge of things. 

Reeve’s suggestion, however, is unconvincing. To start with, the nat- 
uralist thesis was not defended under Euthyphro’s alleged inspiration. 
Moreover, Socrates at 396e has promised a purification for the following 


89 T would not make much of the fact that at Sph. 230a—231b sophistry is defined as the art of puri- 
fying people by refuting them and freeing them from wrong opinions. The connection between 
purification and the sophist in Cra. may well be entirely ad hoc. 

40 See §7.1.1 for a couple of notes on this passage. 
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day, while the refutation of Cratylus will take place immediately; indeed, 
the etymologies themselves already anticipate, to some extent, the later 
rebuttal of the naturalist thesis (see §5.2.2). Therefore it seems better — and 
it is in any case much more natural — to take Socrates’ references to inspir- 
ation as concerning the etymological performance as such. At the end of 
the dialogue the purification is, at best, still incomplete; we have, so to 
speak, to act as Socrates’ purifiers, finding out what is wrong with the ety- 
mologies and assessing their real worth. 

Thereby we are still left with our question: what, exactly, is wrong with 
the etymologies? The arguments we reviewed in §5.5.1 show that they are 
unlikely to be a parody, a joke, a prank, a send-up, or whatever. I shall try 
to find out in §5.5.4 what they might be instead. 

In the meantime, Socrates’ inspiration claim, as I have been construing 
it so far, can be helpfully compared with his first speech in the Phaedrus. 
That speech is allegedly pronounced under an inspiration due to Sappho 
and Anacreon (235cd) or rather to the Nymphs and other local deities 
(238cd, 241e, 262d, 263d). But it soon turns out to be ‘silly and somewhat 
impious’, such as to require a purification and a retraction (242b—243¢). 
Only after the conclusion of the second, reparative speech will Socrates 
manage to find some role for the first one too, then presenting it as justly 
directed against the wrong sort of love (265a—266b) — something that had 
not been really suggested before. Thus, as Barney 1998: 72-3 holds, the 
Phaedrus supplies an example of inspiration used as a device to distance 
Socrates from his speech, which is going to prove either wrong or, at least, 
requiring robust qualifications to become acceptable. 


5.5.3. Humour and detachment in the etymologies (398de, 399a, 406bc) 


Our first step towards an accomplished purification of Socrates consists in 
leaving Euthyphro behind us and turning to a few clues that not everything 
is serious in the etymologies. In what follows I list some piecemeal evidence 
to this effect, leaving completely aside as irrelevant (in accordance with what 
I said in §5.5.1) any individual word-analysis that just sounds ridiculous or 
far-fetched to our own ears. Please remember that, for the moment, no gen- 
eral moral should be drawn from my comments on each point. 


(A) We begin with a genuinely funny invention: the second etymology of 
fipws (‘hero’). After deriving flpws from épas (‘love’) at 398cd, Socrates 
says with reference to the lawgiver that: 


(so.) Either this is what he says about the heroes, or that they were wise and 
skilful orators and dialecticians, competent to question and speak [Zpwt&v 
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ikavol dvtes <Kai efpeiv>]:'" for eipet is Aéyeiv. Thus if you call them, as we 
were saying just now, in the Attic language,'** the heroes turn out as a sort 
of orators and questioners [f7\Topés tives Kal Epcot nTIKOI], so that the heroic 
race becomes a kin of orators and sophists. (398ds—e3) 


‘Aliam profert nominis etymologiam eamque admodum festivam et 
iocularem’, comments Stallbaum 86. In fact, the idea that the Homeric 
heroes turn out to be orators and sophists versed in question-and-an- 
swer dialectic is almost irresistible. As Goldschmidt (1940: 113-14) sug- 
gests, it has a parallel at Phdr. 261bd, where Socrates mentions certain 
rhetorical writings of Nestor, Odysseus and Palamedes (heroes famous 
for eloquence and ingenuity), ‘which they composed at Troy when they 
had time’. Phaedrus conjectures that Socrates is representing Gorgias as 
Nestor, and Thrasymachus or Theodorus as Odysseus; then it becomes 
clear that Palamedes is meant to be the Eleatic Zeno. The irony of this pas- 
sage from the Phaedrus is complex and subtle. There is the “humorous trait 
of archaic heroes, spending their leisure from warfare composing rhet- 
orical treatises’.'“? But there is also a jibe at the fictitious pieces of rhetoric 
whose speaking characters are precisely those heroes: Gorgias’ Apology of 
Palamedes (82 B11a DK), Hippias’ Troikos (apparently a dialogue between 
Nestor and Neoptolemus: Philostr. VS 1.11.4 = 86 a2, Hp. Ma. 286ab = ag), 
or the speeches of Ajax and Odysseus for Achilles’ weapons, made up by 
Antisthenes (v a 53-4 SSR).'** We may wonder whether Socrates also has 
in mind certain Euripidean tragedies whose heroic characters betray, in 
their speeches, the influence of sophistry.'* 

Our etymology in Cra. is likely to contain the same sort of humour 
as the Phaedrus exchange. On the one hand, there is irony towards the 
appropriation of Homeric characters and contexts for rhetorical purposes; 
in particular, the reference to the heroes’ being skilled questioners might 
hint at Hippias’ Zroikos, which began with Neoptolemus asking Nestor a 


* H. Schmidt added xat eipe after d7 gpwt&v (accepted by Méridier only); after dvtes it looks 
slightly more suitable for the purpose of explaining the omission. Stallbaum 87 inserted Kat 
Aéyeiv in this position; cf. Ficino ‘ad interrogandum disserendumque promptissimi’. 

“2 Tn the ancient Attic orthography, prior to the introduction of the Ionic alphabet featuring H and 
Qas signs for long open e and 0 (403/402, see Threatte 1.26—51) and to the adoption of El and OY as 
signs for long close eand 0 (end of fifth century Bc — mid fourth century Bc, see Threatte 1.172—90, 
238-58), the words fips, épwta&v and eipew were written HEPOZ, EPOTAN and EPEN. Socrates’ 
talk of ‘language’ (pwv7) loosely refers to this fact, as at d2—-3 immediately above, which he here 
recalls at d8. Cf. 410c with Leroy’s (1967) comments and Ademollo (in preparation-1). 

3 de Vries 1969: 204. 

44 Antisthenes also seems to have written a Defence of Orestes (D.L. 6.15). 

‘4 Socrates might perhaps rely on a tendentious interpretation of J/. 9.442—3, where Phoinix recalls 

that Peleus entrusted him with teaching young Achilles wav te PnTfip’ Euevor TENKTH Pd TE 

Epywv. 
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question and perhaps went on as a dialogue. On the other hand, there is 
also, most simply, the intrinsically comic picture of the epic heroes practis- 
ing dialectic and questioning each other under the walls of Troy. 


(B) Sometimes Socrates seems to describe what he is doing by means 
of self-ironical expressions. See the preliminaries of the etymology of 
&v6partros, ‘human’: 


so. You trust Euthyphro’s inspiration, as it seems. 

HE. Evidently. 

so. And rightly so: for even now I seem to have had a clever idea [kouwds 
évvevonkévai], and, if I am not careful, I shall risk becoming wiser than I 
should [oogatepos tot Séovtos] before the day is over. (399aI-5) 


Plato’s use of the adjective kouos, ‘clever’, and cognate words is very often 
ironical (429d, Hp. Ma. 288d, etc.), though there are exceptions to this 
(e.g. R. 525d). Here how can we tell the tone of the occurrence of the adverb 
Kouwers (a4)? The ironical construal is supported by an element which was 
already emphasized by Stallbaum 89: Socrates’ reference to the danger of 
becoming wiser than he should before the day is over — hence before the 
purification planned for tomorrow. “Becoming wiser than he should’ prob- 
ably amounts to transgressing some boundary he should not transgress. 
This again sheds a somewhat unfavourable light on the performance. 


(C) In one passage Socrates perhaps acknowledges that a playful dimension 
has some role in a specific etymology. Consider the etymologies of Dionysus 
and Aphrodite’s names at 406b7—d2. “What about Aidvucos and Agpositn?’, 
Hermogenes asks. “You're asking a big question, son of Hipponicus, are the 
first words of Socrates’ answer. Here is how it goes on in the Greek: 


GAAG EoT YUP Kal OTTOUSAINWSs EipNnUEVOS 6 TPOTTOS THV SvoUaTaV TOUTOIS TOIS 
Beois Kai Tra1S1Kads. (406b8—c1) 


What does this mean? Two notes of interpretation are in order. First, 6 
Tpdotros T&v dvoydToov (literally ‘the manner of the names’). It is a fair 
guess that this is closely related to, or identical with, the name’s etymon: cf. 
409d éxo1s &v eitreiv TUS KaT& Tiva TpdTrov KaAEiTa1; (literally ‘could you 
say in what manner is fire called?’), where the etymology of tUp is being 
asked for. Secondly, ott ... eipnuévos. I take this to express the etymon’s 
being explained or spelt out. The expression is unlikely to be a periphrastic 
perfect (= eipntai); I would rather construe it as consisting of existential 
éot1 + predicative eipnuévos: ‘there is the etymology as explained’ = ‘there 
is an explanation of the etymology’ (cf. KG 1.39—40). So I offer the follow- 
ing translation of the whole clause: 
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But that doesn’t matter, because'** the etymology of the names for these gods can 
be explained both seriously and playfully, 


which agrees with Fowler’s (“There is both a serious and a facetious account 
of the form of the name of these deities’; cf. Minio-Paluello and Reeve). 
And if this construal is correct, then Socrates is confessing to a playful 
attitude towards this etymology, and the passage constitutes evidence for 
the general thesis that here and there in the section Socrates appears, in 
some sense, to be joking.'*” 

Let us read a bit further into the text: 


(so.) So for the serious one you have to ask someone else, but nothing pre- 
vents us from setting forth the playful one, because the gods too love play 


« 


[piAotraicpoves yap Kal oi Geoi]. Dionysus might be the giver of wine [6 
8180s Tov oivov], playfully [év To181&] called AiS0ivucos. (406cI—4) 


Socrates again insists on the concept of play. At c3 kat (‘too’) suggests that 
someone else besides the gods loves play: this might be humans in general — 
or Socrates himself. 


(D) The last piece of evidence does not belong to C7a., but to another dia- 
logue. Hence all it shows is that Plato can have a playful approach to ety- 
mology, not that he does have such an approach in Cra. 

The other dialogue is the Phaedrus, at the point where Socrates, describ- 
ing the different kinds of madness, dwells on the prophetical one. At 24.4bc 
he derives yavtiky (‘divination’) from paviky (‘madness’), which is iden- 
tified as the name given by the ancient namegivers (tv Tradaidv of TE 
dvoyata T18éuEvo1). Everything here appears to be very much in the spirit 
of Cra.; so it is interesting to remark that Socrates attributes the insertion 
of t to coarse-tasted contemporaries, apparently without remembering 
that the word ydvtis occurs already in Homer. 

In the passage’s sequel (244cd) Socrates contrasts prophetic madness 
with the ‘artful’ sort of divination based on the interpretation of signs like 
the flight of birds. On this art practised by sane men the ancients bestowed 
the name oiovoiotix, since they rationally provided understanding 
and information (votv Te Kai iotopiav) for human opinion (4v@petrivy 


46 On &AA& ... yap see GP 100-3. 

7 Caution is in place, however, because there is an alternative, albeit less natural, construal: ‘the 
etymology of the names for these gods has been imparted both seriously and playfully’ (cf. 
Ficino, Méridier, Dalimier). On this construal, Socrates is not contrasting two accounts of the 
etymology of these names, but two etymologies, the serious and the playful, both original and 
dating back to the namegivers (for multiple original etymologies cf. 395bc, 404e—406a, b). 
Clearly, if this were the meaning of the sentence, then Socrates would be ascribing a playful 
mood not to himself but to the namegivers. 
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oitjoe1): hence the present name oioviotikt, from oinots + vots + iotopia, 
the long vowel w being due to the moderns’ eagerness to exalt its gravity. 
Once again, all this is entirely in line with Cra., where the changes under- 
gone by the form of names are ascribed to some people’s will to make them 
sound ‘tragic’, ie. high-sounding (414c). So far so good; but one wonders 
whether Plato could reasonably fail to be aware of the correct and obvi- 
ous derivation of oiwviotiKh from oicves, ‘bird’, plus the ending -10T1K1, 
one of the standard ones for names of arts in Greek. Sedley (2003: 35-6) 
supposes that he did nor fail and that he may have thought either that it 
was oiwves which derived from oiwviotik or that oioviotiKrh was a name 
combining two coexistent etyma, as those at Cra. 395bc, 404e—406a, 
b. But in fact Socrates here says nothing like that: the connection with 
oiwvos is not even mentioned. And yet the Phdr. passage remarks, in the 
very same lines, that oicviotiKt works ‘by means of birds [dpvidcv] and 
the other signs’ (24.4c6—7)! 

These considerations (some already sketched by Hackforth 1952: 59) 
prompt the conclusion that, at the very least, the passage cannot be entirely 
serious. Later on I shall return to the peculiar tone of Phdr., suggesting 
that it may yield a key to the spirit of our Cra. etymologies. 


5.5.4 The etymologies’ epistemological status 


An interpretation which aims at keeping together all the threads I have 
been unwinding so far has been offered by Barney 1998: 75-84, who con- 
strues the etymologies as an ‘agonistic display’, ic. an instance of a genre 
which (as she convincingy argues, following a suggestion of Proclus, in 
Prm. 631-3) is well attested in Plato’s dialogues, and whose central feature 
is that Socrates ‘succeeds in competition on the home ground of the non- 
philosophical claimant to knowledge’. Other instances of the same genre 
are Socrates’ first speech in the Phaedrus, explicitly competing with that 
of Lysias; the funeral oration in the Menexenus, arising from a criticism 
of the standard ones; and the interpretation of Simonides’ poem in the 
Protagoras, where Socrates’ wrestle with Protagoras culminates. 

The dialogues Barney takes into account have several points of contact 
with Cra. First, in the Phaedrus and Menexenus Socrates’ speech is ascribed 
to someone else (respectively Sappho etc., Phdr. 235cd, and Aspasia, Menex. 
236ac), thus relieving Socrates of its paternity — although these excuses fail 
to convince the interlocutor completely (Phdr. 235d, Menex. 236c, 249¢). 
In Cra. this obviously corresponds to Euthyphro’s alleged inspiration, 
doubted by Cratylus at 428c. Secondly, in the Phaedrus and Protagoras 
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the speech is somehow or other rejected after its conclusion (respectively 
by means of Socrates’ palinode, Phdr. 242b-—243e, and his judgement 
that the interpretation of poets should be banished from discussion, Prt. 
347b-348a). Thirdly, Protagoras’ strategy of transferring the philosoph- 
ical discussion to the exegesis of the poets (Prt. 338e—339a) can be viewed 
as parallel to the strategy of scrutinizing names to find the truth about 
reality. 

According to Barney, the point of the agonistic genre lies in the fact 
that, in a context of ‘methodological anarchy’, where rhetoric, literary 
interpretation and etymology contend to dialectic the role of privileged 
access to philosophical knowledge, Socrates can dismiss them authori- 
tatively only after he has shown his prowess at them and his superiority 
to the opponent. Thus in the Protagoras it is only after the long discus- 
sion of Simonides, and the subsequent dismissal of literary interpretation, 
that Socrates can make Protagoras face the problem of virtue in dialect- 
ical terms. ‘Likewise in the Cratylus, Socrates ability to offer a successful 
etymological display puts him in a position to transcend the etymological 
method and eventually to dismiss it’ (1998: 84). 

Barney (1998: 77-8) finds the main evidence for her view in Socrates’ 
description of his tour de force as a chariot-race (see §5.5.2). The chariot 
image reminds her of the very agonistic race in liad 23. She also quotes 
Socrates’ pronouncement at 421d: “The contest [&yoov] does not seem to me 
to allow of excuses.’ But isn’t that too scanty? The Cra. connection between 
chariot-race and inspiration (on which see again §5.5.2) does not make the 
references to the latter into an argument for the presence of agonism, des- 
pite what Barney seems to think. Furthermore, in Cra. I miss an explicit 
contrast between Socrates’ performance and someone else’s practice. Such 
a contrast is very evident in the ‘agonistic’ dialogues: Lysias’ speech, the 
orators in the Menexenus and Protagoras are acknowledged as Socrates’ 
competitors in the agon. In Cra., instead, we find nothing comparable. 
True, on several occasions Socrates offers and contrasts different etymolo- 
gies of the same word (he ‘makes a point of outdoing himself’, as Barney 
1998: 77 puts it); sometimes he also refers to other people’s etymologizing. 
But that is really not much, and in any case not enough. Barney may well 
grasp a real feature of the etymologies; but I strongly doubt that this is ‘the 
central and organizing fact about them’, as she maintains. 

To reach an alternative account it will be helpful to start by recapitulat- 
ing what we have learned so far. 

On the one hand, the etymologies have several serious philosoph- 
ical purposes. They sketch a historical and systematic picture of the 
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development of Greek thought from Homer to Plato; they attempt to put 
into practice the naturalist theory of names, thus helping us to under- 
stand better how it works, and then bring it to suicide, anticipating some 
of Socrates’ final arguments against it; they also introduce the theory of 
flux, finding it enshrined in the original form of names, and bequeath it 
to a further autonomous discussion to be pursued after the debate about 
names has come to an end. If] am right, they even give the theory of flux a 
very definite shape by associating it with a leading character, Democritus, 
some of whose doctrines are hinted at. 

Note that these serious philosophical purposes do not require that the 
etymologies be ‘exegetically correct’, ic. faithful analyses of the original 
form and meaning of words. Indeed, a number of signs (Euthyphro’s 
alleged inspiration, the promise of a purification, and various witticisms 
and disclaimers) indicates that Plato wants to keep himself at a distance 
from the etymological performance as such. But, on the other hand, there 
is also strong evidence (basically, Socrates’ claim at 439c plus several his- 
torical considerations) that most etymologies are presented with a straight 
face as ‘exegetically correct’ reconstructions of the namegivers’ thought. 

These things being so, the only possible way of keeping together the 
various strands consists, as far as I can see, in stressing the /iterary nature 
of Socrates’ performance. What I mean is that I see a crucial feature of 
the etymologies in their being a ‘virtuoso performance’ (Sedley 2003: 40) 
where Plato takes sheer delight in an outburst of verbal creativeness, quite 
apart from any other purpose — doxographical, philological or whatever. It 
is precisely such an internal, autonomous moving principle of the etymolo- 
gies that gives Plato considerable freedom in pursuing his other purposes. 
Thus he advances most etymologies as genuine (‘exegetically correct’) and 
brings to light the namegivers’ opinions, including especially the the- 
ory of flux. But he also takes the occasion for stressing the importance of 
atomism in this last connection, though probably not believing that the 
first namegivers really anticipated Democritus’ specific doctrines. He has 
great fun throughout and sometimes deliberately makes Socrates propose 
a facetious etymology (e.g. fipas, see 5.5.3). That some etymologies seem 
to Plato less plausible than others qua etymologies is perfectly reasonable, 
although he obviously has no rea/ criterion to tell a sound from a bad one, 
and although his judgements on that score would perhaps not coincide 
with ours. 

What we have said so far about the complex purposes of the etymolo- 
gies implies consequences as to their epistemological status. They are not 
only meant to say something true or plausible about the development of 
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Greek thought, the namegivers’ opinions etc.: pleasure and amusement 
are part of the goal as well. Now this peculiar epistemological status may 
require certain caveats to help the reader view the etymological perform- 
ance in the right perspective. Thus, when Socrates’ fun merges into irony, 
and when he ascribes his prowess to a dubious inspiration to be conjured 
away the day after, perhaps his purpose is precisely to supply such epis- 
temological caveats. 

Let me appeal, following a suggestion of Grote,'** to what seems to me 
an analogous case. Think of Plato’s myths. A first, extrinsical similarity 
between the myths and the etymologies is this: a typical Platonic myth 
is, like our etymological section, a long section which suspends, and gives 
readers some relief from, the dense argument of a Platonic dialogue. But, I 
submit, there is more than that to the analogy; and this is best brought out 
if we recall some crucial features of Plato’s myths. 

Surely Plato’s myths have a profound philosophical function, which 
typically (though not exclusively) consists in supplying a fair guess about 
the nature of what lies beyond our rational capacities — e.g. the soul’s fate 
after death. On the other hand, the myths contain many descriptions and 
narratives which cannot be accounted for as serving the same philosoph- 
ical function. Their function rather seems to be to add details, enrich the 
story, and give free rein to Plato’s talent as a writer. How should we read 
the description of the four subterranean rivers, and their role in the souls’ 
afterlife, at Phd. 111c—-114c? What about the virtuoso description of the 
Spindle of Necessity at R. 616b—6174d, or the minute picture of the regrow- 
ing of the soul’s wings at Phdr. 251ae? A myth, we might very roughly say, 
consists of a kernel, endowed with philosophical significance, plus a set- 
ting which presents the kernel in a literarily attractive form. The border 
between these two components is vague, and it is difficult or impossible to 
tell them sharply from each other. But in principle they are distinct, as is 
proved by the fact that sometimes the same kernel is presented in different, 
not strictly compatible ways (as is the case in the afterlife myths). Now, the 
difference between kernel and setting results in a different epistemological 
status between the two. The epistemological status of the myth’s kernel is 
difficult to grasp, but has to do — roughly speaking — with such notions as 


48 ‘T believe that he intended his etymologies as bona fide guesses, more or less probable (like 
the developments in the Timaeus, which he repeatedly designates as eixéta, and nothing 
beyond): some certain, some doubtful, some merely novel and ingenious ... when he gives par- 
ticular consequences as flowing from’ his general views, like the naturalist theory, ‘his belief 
graduates down through all the stages between full certainty and the lowest probability, until in 
some cases it becomes little more than a fanciful illustration — like the mythes which he so often 
invents to expand and enliven these same general views’ (1888: 111. 309-10). 
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persuasion and plausibility as opposed to knowledge and certainty. On the 
other hand, the status of the kernel’s setting seems to be something even 
more indeterminate, such as to threaten the meaningfulness of questions 
about Plato’s belief in it. E.g., part of the kernel of several afterlife myths 
is the idea that our disembodied souls are rewarded and punished after 
death until they are reincarnated. Plato believes this and finds it reason- 
able and plausible. But should we say the same of the Spindle of Necessity 
as Er describes it? To my mind, this would be as inappropriate as to sug- 
gest that Plato definitely believes that the Spindle story is false. Belief and 
disbelief are somewhat inadequate alternatives in this sort of matters." 

This account accords with the partial disclaimers Socrates sometimes 
adds to his myths to qualify his commitment. Recall Phd. 114d: 


Asserting with confidence that these things are as I have expounded is not appro- 
priate for a man of sense. But that either these things or things of this sort are true 
about our souls and their dwellings ... this seems to me both appropriate to assert 
and worth the risk for someone who thinks that it is so, because this risk is a fine 
one; and one must, as it were, sing such stories as enchantments to oneself. 


Here, as already elsewhere, the Phaedrus myth offers some especially 
interesting parallels. Remember that Socrates’ alleged inspiration in Phdr. 
helped us understand his analogous claim in Cra.; later on the etymologies 
at Phdr. 244bd constituted exhibit (D) in my search for playful elements 
in the etymologies (§5.5.3). Then a moment ago, speaking of the ‘setting’ of 
a myth as distinct from its philosophical kernel, I cited the regrowing of 
the soul’s wings at 251ae. That passage is a bravura piece wonderfully mix- 
ing wild imagination with exact description and lexical richness; perhaps, 
however, its relevance to Cra. goes even further. While we are reading of 
the soul’s itch and irritation, due to the regrowth of the wings’ stem, we 
encounter the Cra.-style etymology of the word ipepos, ‘desire’: looking 
at a beautiful boy the soul receives ‘particles coming and flowing [yépn 
étriovta Kai péovt’], which for this reason are called iyepos’ (251c6—7).° 
Then, a little below, Socrates winds up his description of the symptoms of 
love as follows (252be): 


This experience ... human beings term ‘love’, but hearing how the gods call it you 
will probably laugh because of your young age. I think some of the Homeridae 
recite two verses in praise of Eros from the unpublished ones, of which the 
second is absolutely outrageous and not completely metrical. They sing of him 


49 For some general considerations along the same lines, using the Protagoras myth as an example, 
see Sedley 2007): 100. 
s° A different etymology at Cra. 419e—420<. 
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thus: ‘Him mortals call winged Eros, immortals Pteros, because of his wing-gen- 
erating compulsion.’ Now, one may either believe this or not [roUtois 81 eeoT1 
vév TreiGeo Gan, €eoTiv Sé ur]; nonetheless the cause of the lovers’ experience hap- 
pens to be exactly this. 


Socrates allegedly quotes from the repertory of the Homeridae™' two verses 
about Eros, following the Homeric topos (ironically evoked at Cra. 391d— 
392b) of the distinction between human and divine names. The second 
verse is clumsy and unmetrical, as Socrates himself points out. In view of 
this fact, of the general tone of the passage, and of Socrates’ final comment 
that we may or may not believe the story, several scholars have suspected 
that both verses are actually a humorous creation of Socrates’ and that he 
is inviting us to recognize it as such.'* If this is true (as I think it is), then 
it is a lighthearted piece of humour, of a vaguely surrealistic variety, stud- 
iedly inserted within the myth and highlighting its literary aspect as a 
telltale sign. 

There is one more passage from Phdr. which I wish to consider. It is 
where Socrates introduces dialectic as the art of division by kinds, some- 
how exemplified by the conjunction of his two speeches. At 265bc he refers 
back to the second speech with a characteristic disclaimer, much in the 
spirit of Phd. 114d quoted above, though somewhat more distancing: 


Representing I don’t know how the experience of love by means of a compari- 
son, perhaps grasping something true, but perhaps also being driven astray [ious 
wev AANGots Tivos EpaTrTOpEvol, TAXA 8 Gv Kai GAAooE TapapepouEvol], mixing 
together a not wholly implausible speech [ot tTavtétracw atrifavov Adyov], we 
sang a mythical hymn, respectful of moderation and piety, in praise of my master 
and yours, Eros. 


Just a bit further he identifies the dialectical component as the only 
serious element in the speeches, contrasting it with all the rest, which, 
he says, seems to have really been ‘playfully done, by way of amuse- 
ment’ (tT dvt1 Tra1Gi& TretTrato Ga, 265c).’? In relation to many things 
of utmost importance that were contained in the myth, this judgement 
is deliberately exaggerated; no doubt, however, it also refers to all that 
was actually playful or literary, and hence is also Plato’s genuine recog- 
nition of that feature. Now, in Cra. Socrates’ spirit might be roughly the 
same when, at 402a, he announces an etymological ‘swarm of wisdom’ 
and terms it ‘quite ludicrous to say, but nonetheless, I think, possessing 
some plausibility’ (TeAoiov pév trévu eitreiv, oipar pévto1 TVG TIBAVOTHTEa 


«A guild of rhapsodes in Chios, who recited Homer’s poems. 
'® See e.g. de Vries 1969: 159-60, Rowe 1986: 185. 3 Rowe’s (1986) translation. 
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éxov). Recall also the ‘playful’ (tai8ix6v) etymology of Dionysus’ name 
at 406bce (exhibit (C) in §5.5.3 above). This seems to confirm that there 
is some sort of affinity between the two dialogues and that Phdr. may 
help us gain a clearer picture of Socrates’ ambiguous attitude towards his 
Cra. etymologies.’ 


54 On play and seriousness in Plato, and on some relevant uses of toaSié and related terms, you 
may want to consult Morgan 2000: 164-79. 


CHAPTER 6 


Naturalism illustrated: the primary 
names (421c—427¢) 


6.1 FROM SECONDARY TO PRIMARY NAMES (421C—422C) 


6.1.1 The postulation of primary names (421c—422¢) 


We now resume our reading of the text from 42103, at the end of the ety- 
mologies of the ‘greatest and finest’ names. Socrates has just derived dv 
and ovx dv, ‘being’ and ‘not being’, from idv and ovx idv, ‘going’ and ‘not 
going. Hermogenes is very satisfied, but asks a question which will prove 
difficult to answer and will set the agenda of the discussion for the next 


pages: 


HE. These names you seem to me to have broken up most bravely, Socrates. But 
if one were to ask you about this idv and gov and S0v, what correctness 
these names have ... 

so. ‘... What should we answer him?’ This is what you say, isn’t it? 

HE. Definitely. (421¢3-8) 


Thus Hermogenes asks Socrates about the very word from which dv was 
derived in the last etymology, i.e. idv. His point is clearly that so short a 
word seems difficult to analyse further. The same holds of the other two 
examples advanced, féov (‘flowing’) and So0%v (‘binding’). Both are very 
short words and both occurred earlier in some etymologies: see 410b, 415d, 
419b. 

Socrates’ first reaction consists in identifying, and then discarding, two 
possible loopholes: 


so. Well, just now, at some point, we procured one way of seeming to answer 
something sensible. 

HE. What do you mean? 

so. Saying, of whatever we don’t understand, that it is some sort of barbarian 
name. Perhaps some of them might really be of that very kind; it also might 
be that the first names [T& TESTA T&v dvoudtev] are impossible to recover 
because of their antiquity. For given that names have been twisted in all 
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ways, it would be no surprise if the ancient language, relative to the present 
one, were no different from a barbarian language. 
HE. You say nothing unreasonable. (421c12—-d6) 


Faced with a name we are unable to etymologize, we can say either that it is 
of barbarian provenance (cf. 409de, 416a) or that it derives from one of the 
‘first’ (ie. most ancient) names, so that its etymology has become impos- 
sible to discover (cf. 414c). In fact, Socrates remarks, these two moves are 
substantially equivalent, because the ancient language is perhaps as differ- 
ent from the present one as a barbarian language is (cf. 425e—426a).! 

Socrates overtly presents these possible answers as dodges; in the earl- 
ier passages he is now referring to, the idea of barbarian loans was already 
termed a ‘contrivance’ (unxavi) for solving difficult cases. So we may well 
suspect that Hermogenes’ d6 assent is over hasty. Indeed, in the following 
lines Socrates does just what we could expect of him: far from being satis- 
fied with his clever device, he embarks on a thorough inquiry. 


so. Yes, what I say is plausible. Nonetheless, a contest doesn’t, I think, allow 
for excuses: we must be eager to examine these names. Let us reflect upon 
this: if on any occasion one will ask about those expressions through which 
the name is said [8r dv dv Aéy NTA TO SvouG, Exeiva dveproeTat TH PTYATA],? 
and then again will inquire about those through which those expressions 
are said [81 cv dv T& Pypata AeyOF, exeiva TrevoeTat], and if he won't stop 
doing this, then isn’t it necessary that the answerer will eventually give up? 

HE. So it seems to me. (421d7-e5) 


Thus the discussion rises from the particular cases submitted by 
Hermogenes to a general and abstract problem, i.e. the necessity of finite 
etymological analysis. These lines are best commented on along with the 
following ones, where Socrates makes his point more clearly: 


so. So when would he who gives up have to give up, if he is to stop at the right 
point? It is when he arrives at those names which are, as it were, elements 
of the other sentences and names [& wotrepel oToIxeia Thv SAA éoTi 
Kal Adyoov Kai dvoudtoov], isn’t it? For it is no longer right, it seems, that 
these should appear to be composed of other names [£€ &AAwv dvopdtoov 
ouykeiyeval], if this is their condition. E.g., we said just now that é&ya@dv 
is composed of &yaotév and fodv; we might perhaps say that ody is 


The clause o¥8év Gaupaotov dv ein ei ] TaAaI& pevt) Teds Thy vuvi BapBapiKis undév Siagépet 
(d4—5) is sometimes curiously mistranslated: ‘it wouldn’t be surprising if the ancient Greek word 
was the same as the modern foreign one’ (Reeve, cf. Fowler). 

Cf. Lg. 751d, Ar. Ach. 392, fr. 349 PCG. Some take d8 &yoov as ‘trial’ rather than ‘contest’. 

“Those expressions through which the name is said’ (dg—e1) = “Those expressions of which the 
name is composed and which (or whose remains, present in the name) must be uttered for the 
whole name to be uttered’. 
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composed of other names, and those of still other ones. But if we ever get 
hold of a name which is no longer composed of any other name [6 oUKéT1 2k 
Tiveov ETEP~OV OUYKEITAL 6vouaTov], we should rightly say that then we had 
reached an element [étri oto1yeico Te HS7 Eivor}* and that this must no longer 
be traced back to other names. 

HE. What you say seems to me to be right. (422a1—-bs) 


Sooner or later, Socrates argues, the answerer will give up satisfying the 
questioner’s demands for further etymologies, and the analysis will thus 
come to a stop. But not any stop is the right stop. The analysis stops at the 
right point only if it has reached something e/ementary, i.e. names not fur- 
ther composed of other names. 

Socrates’ talk of names that are the ‘elements’ (oTo1yeia 42243, cf. b2—3) 
of the other names and sentences has sometimes been misunderstood. 
According to some scholars (perhaps influenced by the fact that the term 
ototxetov can also mean ‘letter’, and indeed will do so at 424b ff.), the 
elementary names envisaged here are not words in the ordinary sense, 
but are the very letters or sounds of which words are composed. But in 
fact both our passage and the following ones make it very clear that the 
elementary names are perfectly ordinary names, made up of letters and 
syllables, like the trio iév péov Bo0bv (see especially 422b6—7, 423e-424b, 
424e—425a; cf. Kretzmann 1971: 135-6). They are elementary, not because 
they are not analysable into anything at all, but just because they are not 
analysable into other names, i.e. they are atomic or anhomoeomerous. 

A point which deserves some comment is Socrates’ reference to the 
components of a name as ptyaTa (42I1eI—2), ‘expressions’. But since discus- 
sion of this point will require a digression on the controversial meaning of 
tua, I will postpone it until the next subsection. Here I would rather add 
a couple of remarks from a broader, historical perspective. 

First, the problem of infinite etymological analysis returns in later 
authors. S. E., M. 1.2415, wields it against the use of etymology to estab- 
lish that a given word is pure Greek. If one wants to prove the ‘Hellenism’ 
of a given word by means of etymology, Sextus argues, then one should 
prove in the same way the purity of its components, and so on to infinity, 
or the analysis must stop at some non-etymologizable word, whose purity 
is just a matter of customary usage — which entails that the purity of the 
initial word too was a matter of customary usage. Sextus does not seem 


4 éti oto1yeio ... elvan (b2), literally ‘be at an element? cf. Phdr. 274e, Plt. 274b. But note that 
étri + dat. can also mean ‘in possession of’ (LSJ 8.111.7), which would tie in with bi AéBoopev ‘get 
hold of’. 

5 See Annas 1982: 106-10, Baxter 1992: 76-8. 
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to consider the possibility of mimetic etymology. But Augustine, De dia- 
lectica v1 9-10, reports that the Stoics avoided the etymological regress by 
postulating mimetic elementary names: ‘you must search until you arrive 
at the point where the thing is concordant with the word’s sound in virtue 
of some similarity [wt res cum sono verbi aliqua similitudine concinat]’. This 
is roughly going to be Socrates’ solution, which the Stoics endorse.° 

From an even broader point of view, our argument can be seen as a 
miniature model of all those arguments which prove that a certain process 
cannot go on endlessly but must eventually come to a stop. Note especially 
the expression dvéyxn ... &treitreiv, “it is necessary to give up’ (4216¢3), 
which also occurs in a similar context at Ly. 219c, and which is reminis- 
cent of Aristotle’s typical turn of phrase dvéyKn otfivat or iotacGon, ‘it is 
necessary to stop’ (APo. 81b30-7, Ph. 256a29, Metaph. 107044 etc.). 


At 412c Socrates’ back-reference to the etymology of &yaOdv serves the 
twofold function of giving a concrete example of his claims about elem- 
entary names and bringing him back to Hermogenes’ original question, 
which was also about concrete instances, i.e. idv, 6gov and Sotv. To these 
he now returns, supposing that they are elementary: 


so. Hence, in this case too,’ the names you're asking about happen to be elem- 
ents [oto1xeia], and at this point we must investigate in some other man- 
ner what their correctness consists in [Sei avTd&v AAW Tivi TPdTI@ HS Thy 
opdoTHTa étrioKéyaoba frI1s5 EoTiv]? 

HE. Itis reasonable. 

so. Reasonable indeed, Hermogenes; at any rate, all the previous names appear 
to have gone back to these. And if this is so, as I think it is, come and inquire 
together with me again [at], lest I should rave explaining what the correct- 
ness of the first names must be like [ofav Sef thy T&V TeaTAV dvoudTov 
opbdoTTa Eival]. 

HE. Just speak — within the limits of my capacities I shall inquire together with 
you. (422b6—c6) 


® Cf. Orig. Cels. 1.24 (= SVF 11.146 = FDS 643, where the text is mistranslated): the Stoics held 
that names are by nature, ‘because the first sounds imitate the objects, of which names are said’ 
(uipoupévev THV TpaTaVv paver Ta TpdyuaTa, Kas’ dv TK 6vdyata). Note that here the adjective 
mpé&tos is not applied to the atomic names, as it is going to be in Socrates’ argument, but to the 
letters of which they are composed. 

In Ly. ‘giving up’ may seem to be alternative to arriving at something primary: Burnet’s text is 
éveyKn atrertteiv ... 7 &qikéoGau eri tiva d&pyxnv (‘it is necessary to give up ... 07 to arrive at some 
principle’). But 4 is Schanz’s correction of the MSS xoi, which can and should be retained (cf. 
Dancy 2004: 200 n.24). 

In kal viv & y’ épwt&s Te Svdpata (b6) Stallbaum 167-8 and many translators join viv with 
épwt&s: ‘the names you're now asking about too’. This strikes me as much less natural than the 
construal I adopt in the text. 


N 


2 
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The supposition that the three names submitted by Hermogenes are 
elementary ones is only likely, after all, given that they are so short and 
that no etymology is apparent. Socrates, however, also offers a sort of 
partial argument, i.e. that all the previous names have ‘gone back’ to 
these (cis Tatta d&veAnAuBévan, cr). This claim is actually false as far as 
many previous etymologies are concerned, although many others did 
contain at least a cognate of idv and féov (e.g. the infinitives igvoi and 
petv, or the noun pots). We may allow Socrates some exaggeration — 
unless perhaps tatta is to be corrected into t<o1>atta to obtain the 
meaning ‘all the previous names appear to have gone back to names 
like these’. 

In any case, besides claiming that idv, péov and S0tv are elemen- 
tary Socrates makes a further, important step. The correctness of such 
names, he says, must be inquired into ‘in some other manner’ (b7). When 
it comes to the elementary or atomic level, the sort of analysis we have 
seen at work so far must be replaced by some other kind of analysis. That 
is to say, Socrates is announcing that his developments of the naturalist 
thesis must now make a fresh start. This is confirmed by several textual 
signals. The new inquiry will be one into ‘what’ the correctness of such 
names ‘consists in’ (fT15 gotiv, b8) or ‘must be like’ (ciav Se% ... eivan, 
c3—4): this echoes 391ab, where Socrates and Hermogenes undertook to 
search ‘what’ the natural correctness of names ‘consists in’ (#TIs ... ZoT1v, 
391bs, cf. a3). The idea of a fresh start is also conveyed by the adverb av, 
‘again’ (422c2). 

The names that are going to be scrutinized have been introduced at 
422ab as ‘elements’. At c3, however, Socrates presents the forthcoming 
inquiry as one into the correctness ‘of the first names’. What does this 
mean? The meaning of the phrase ta 1p@ta dvdyata (or Ta PATA 
T&v Svoudtov) was at 414c and 421d, and will again be at 438ac, ‘the 
earliest names’. 421d seems especially relevant, because it is placed in the 
preliminaries of the present argument, where Socrates, trying to escape 
Hermogenes’ question about idv, béov and So0bv, mentioned the antiquity 
of ‘the first names’ as a possible cause of their inscrutability. This may 
predispose us to interpret the present occurrence too in a chronological 
sense, as do Fowler and Méridier (‘les noms primitifs’). Yet the ‘first 
names’ here are initially introduced as ‘elements’; and here as well as in 
the sequel (422ce) they are clearly identified on the basis of their simpli- 
city, not their ancientness. Hence their priority must be logical rather 
than chronological (cf. Reeve 66 n.120). To mirror the ambiguity of 
the Greek phrase I translate it ‘the first names’ everywhere; but in my 
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comments I shall sometimes refer to the logically first names as the pri- 
mary names.’ 

What relation is there between the two meanings of the phrase ‘the first 
names’? On the one hand, there seems no reason why some elementary, 
logically first (i.e. primary) names could not be coined later than some 
complex, logically secondary names. On the other, the creation of any 
complex name presupposes the existence of at least one elementary name 
from which it is derived. So there is, after all, some connection between 
logical and chronological priority. Indeed, Socrates might be assuming 
that, as a matter of fact, most (if not all) of the earliest names were elem- 
entary names and vice versa; and then the two kinds of priority would be 
broadly (if not completely) equivalent in extension. It is, however, unclear 
whether he does make this assumption: see §8.2.3. 


6.1.2 Intermezzo: the meaning of prua (399ab, 421b, e) 


Before following Socrates’ fresh start on the correctness of the primary 
names, there is a question whose discussion was postponed above and 
must now be accomplished. It is Socrates’ claim, at 421e1-2, that a name 
is constituted by 64yata. The meaning of this term in Plato and Aristotle 
is debated; but the debate seldom takes into account the evidence (espe- 
cially the pre-Platonic one) for the term’s usage. Hence I shall give the 
present digression a rather wide scope, largely drawing on Conti’s (1977-8) 
unpublished work. Further discussion on 6fj\ya, with special reference to 
its grammatical usage, will follow in §§6.3.5 and 7.2.4. 

f\ua derives from the same Indo-European stem as the Latin verbum 
and the English ‘word’. It belongs to a Greek lexical family among whose 
members we may list the verb eipw ‘say’, the nouns fjo1s ‘speech’, 61ytPa 
‘covenant, law’, 61jtwp ‘speaker’, and the verbal adj. 6ntds ‘enunciated/ 
enunciable’. The meaning of the Greek stem behind these words is spelt 
out by Conti 1977-8: 21 as follows: ‘dire consapevolmente qualcosa di 
importante in cui é coinvolto colui che parla e coloro che ascoltano’. And 
Ofjua, as Conti shows, usually indicates a brief but efficacious or relevant 
linguistic expression. Here is a selection of occurrences: Archil. 109 West; 


9 There are presumably several reasons that lead Socrates to substitute talk of ‘first names’ for talk of 
‘elements’. Being an adjective, ‘first’ is more easily associated with ‘name’ than ‘element’ is; more- 
over, it allows a convenient reference to the complex names as ‘secondary’. Most of all, Socrates 
is going to account for the correctness of these names in terms of their letters, and given that 
otoixetov also means ‘letter’, it might create some confusion. In fact, otoixetov will reappear at 
424b with the meaning ‘letter’ and keep it to the end of the dialogue. 
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Sim. PMG 543.19; Pi. N. 4.94; Soph. Aj. 243; Hdt. 3.153.2, 6.65.4; Ar. Ran. 
97, 924-9, 1155; PDerveni xxi; Aeschin. 1.17, 3.166—7; Dem. 19.13-14, 209; 
Pl. Prt. 341e, Euthd. 287c, Tht. 190c, Sph. 265c, Lg. 783c, 838b. Often a 
Pfjua is even a famous saying or maxim: Isocr. 15.166; Pl. Prt. 343ab, R. 
336a. In several cases, however, all that is relevant to the meaning of 6fjya 
is just the reference to a /inguistic expression, because the sphere of lan- 
guage must be somehow contrasted with another sphere (reality, thought, 
or music): Soph. OC 873; Ar. Ran. 1059; Th. 5.111.3; Antiph. 5.5; Pl. Jon 
536c, Gre. 489bc, Euthd. 305a, Phd. 102b, Phdr. 228d. 

The size of a Af\ya is variable, as becomes clear when we are able to 
check the expression at issue. It may be an autonomous sentence, as 
in many of the examples above; but it may also be a phrase. Examples 
(with distinct 6yata separated by commas): Ar. Ran. 97-102 aidépa 
Aids S@padtiov, xpdvou 165a, and a third one covering two verses; Pl. 
Sph. 257b wt péya. Even a single word: Ar. Pax 929-31 Ot; Aeschin. 2.40 
KéPKOW, TAITTAANA, TAAILBoAoY; Pl. R. 462c gudv, oUK éudv; 77. 49e€ 
T68e, TOUTO; Sph. 237d T1. 

Often, especially in Plato, in contexts devoid of recognizable gram- 
matical interest Afjya is joined with dvoya to form the pair dvéyata Kal 
étwata. Thus e.g. Aeschin. 3.72; Pl. Ap. 17be ‘speeches embellished ... 
with pfyata and dvéyater, Smp. 198b, 199b, 221¢ ‘[Socrates’ speeches] are 
externally clothed in such dvépata and pyyato’, R. Gora, Tht. 168bc ‘you 
will examine ... but not, as before, on the basis of the customary usage of 
Ptpata and dvéyato’, 184c, 206d. In such cases the two terms are usually 
translated respectively ‘words’ and ‘expressions’ or ‘phrases’. In fact, this 
interpretation can be proved right in two cases. Aeschines 3.72 says: 


He said we must not (I even remember the 6f\ya whereby he expressed himself, 
because of the unpleasantness of both the speaker and the dvoya) ‘break the alli- 
ance away from peace’ [&Tropp7}§cn TAjs elptns Thy cunpaxiav], 


where ‘the 6f\ua is the whole expression, the dvoua is dTroppngoar (Riddell 
1867: 36). The second passage is Smp. 198b, where Socrates is commenting 
on Agathon’s speech: ‘But, in the conclusive part, who wasn’t astounded 
hearing the beauty of those d6véyata and é4yata?’ Now, the last section of 
Agathon’s speech (197de) ‘consists of a chain of laudatory phrases organised 
in pairs or series, with a high degree of symmetry, rhyme and assonance ... 
nearly all the thirty-one members (or “cola”) into which the passage can 
be articulated ... are recognisable ... as metrical units familiar in Greek 
lyric poetry’ (Dover 1980: 123-4). Thus, given the usual meaning of f\y0, 
at 198b the term is very likely to refer to these cola, while 6véuate refers to 
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the individual, well-chosen, sometimes even poetical words occurring in 
Agathon’s bravura piece."° 

So Aeschines and the Symposium confirm that, where dvoyata and 
étywata are mentioned together in non-grammatical contexts, ‘names and 
phrases’, or even more generally ‘names and expressions’, is generally a 
suitable translation. 


We can now turn to some passages from Cra. The first occurrence has car- 
ried much weight in the scholarly debate on 6#\ya: 


so. First ofall ... we must consider this point about names, that often we throw 
in some letters and subtract others, using the name differently from what 
we mean, and we change the accents. Take e.g. Atl piAos: for this to become 
a name instead of a pfjya [iva dvti Atatos dvopa hiv yévrntoa], we sub- 
tracted the second 1 and began to pronounce the middle syllable as grave 
instead of acute. (399a6—b3) 


After this preliminary remark on the proper name AigiAos coming from 
Ait gidos, ‘dear to Zeus’," a few lines below Socrates faces the case of the 
term &v@pertros, ‘human’ (cf. §5.1.3): 


so. Now the name of humans too has experienced one of these changes ... For 
from a pfjya it has become a name [2x yap PyHaToOs Svopya yéyovev], as one 
letter, the a, was subtracted and the final syllable became grave ... Hence 
the human being alone among animals was correctly named &vOpwrros, ‘he 
who examines what he has seen’ [avaOpav & Strwtre]. (399b6—c6) 


So we have got two cases of an évoya deriving from a pfiya: Aigidos < Att 
pidos and &vOpwrtros < dvabpaév & Streotre. What does pfjya mean here? 
Several scholars take the point to be a syntactic one and construe 
Pfiua as ‘predicate’: see e.g. Guthrie 1962-81: 111.220-1 (‘literally rhéma 
means only a “thing said”, and a name or noun is contrasted with it as 
that of which things are said’) and Luce 1969a: 226 (names ‘have turned 
out to be compressed or abbreviated phrases describing ... the nature 
of their nominates. As phrases they clearly predicate qualities of the 
individuals they denote ... 6fjua is used in its basic sense of “something 
stated”, i.e. predicate. In so far as names are constituted by éjpata 


© A little sample: 197d1-5 ottos 5é hyds GAAOTPIOTHTOS MEV KEVOT, OiKEIdTHTOS BE TANpoi [‘he 
empties us of estrangement and fills us with intimacy’] ... tegdtnta pév Topilev, &ypldTnTa 
& ée€opifev [‘providing gentleness and banishing fierceness’]’ piAdSwpos evyeEvetas, &Sapos 
Suopevetas [“bountiful of favour, bountiless of disfavour’]. 

To understand what Socrates says here you must bear in mind that the acute accent was used to 
indicate a higher pitch on a given syllable, whereas the grave accent merely indicated the lack of 
such an accentuation (see [Dion. Thr.] 3). Thus in Ai pttos the -1- of pidos has an acute accent, 
which becomes grave in Aigidos. 
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they say something about their nominates’).'* But a syntactical perspec- 
tive would be decidedly incongruous in the present context, which is 
centred on the material features of names (letters, accents etc.) and the 
changes they may undergo. Therefore, if 6fjua ever means anything like 
‘predicate’,” it is unlikely to do so here. What 399ab rather says is that, in 
the case of both Aigidos and &vépwtros, a single word (6vopua) is derived 
from a phrase or (compound) expression (fia). This construal, which 
fits in very well with the context and with the uses of 6f\ya reviewed 
above, is adopted by LSJ 1.2, Riddell 1867: 36, Lutoslawski 1897: 430, 
and others: cf. Fowler and Reeve ‘phrase’, Minio-Paluello ‘locuzione’, 
Cambiano ‘espressione’, etc. 

This construal of 399ab is confirmed when we get to the subsequent 
occurrence of #fjya in Cra. It is at 421b, near the end of the etymologies 
and the beginning of the discussion of primary names: 


so. As for &Anfeo [‘truth’], this too resembles the other names." For the divine 
movement of being seems to have been called by this pf\uq, i.e. dANPEIa, as if 
it were a ‘divine roaming’ [@eia &An]. (421b2-3) 


Here the term (fjya is applied to the very name to be etymologized instead 
of the phrase it comes from. Shall we think” that Socrates is especially 
interested in the possible use of the name ‘truth’ as a predicate and there- 
fore introduces it as such out of the blue? This is hardly credible — also on 
account of the fact that the following, correlative name wetSos, ‘falsity’, 
is going to be called an évoya (421b7). Much more probably, here 6fjya 
means ‘expression’, in accordance with its commonest use reviewed above 
(cf. again Minio-Paluello and Cambiano). Indeed, here, as in the previous 
passage, the use of éfjua might even have something to do with the name’s 
deriving from a phrase: introducing a name as a (fjya may suggest, in 
advance of the etymological analysis, that it actually ought to be viewed as 


= Cf. Stallbaum 89, Méridier 74 n.1, Pfeiffer 1968: 59-60, Dalimier 224 n.142, Sedley 2003: 163 
(‘description’). 

3 In fact, I believe this is never the case in Plato or Aristotle: see §6.3.5. But my conclusions about 
what the term means here are independent of this. 

4 At br-2 the MSS read kai toto Tois &AAols Zoike ouyKekpotijaGat, which cannot stand: Zo1Ke 
cannot mean both ‘resembles’, with tots &AAons, and ‘appears’, with ouyKexpottjoGa1 (pace several 
scholars, e.g. Méridier ‘Alétheia ..., 4 son tour, ressemble aux autres noms, et parait étre un com- 
posé’). Editors who see this either (a) correct kai Toto into KaT& TavT& with Heindorf (‘AnGE1a 
seems to have been welded together in the same way as the others’) or (b) delete cuyKexpotfjoGat 
with Hermann (‘As for &A9e1a, this too resembles the others’). The OCT editors, immoderately, 
do both things. I opt for (b), along with Burnet and Fowler, because (a) makes little sense, while 
(b) means that &An Gera is like the other names which pointed to the flux theory. cuyKexpotijcGar 
is likely to be a gloss by someone who did not understand tois &AAo1s and tried to create a connec- 
tion with the previous etymology (cf. a7). 

5 As Luce 1969a: 226 appears to do; cf. Dalimier. 
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a contracted phrase (Conti 1977-8: 208). Plato might have a special reason 
for stressing this feature precisely here: the phrase &An @eia is a particular 
case, because it coalesces into &A‘Ge1a without any change in letters, so 
&AnGe1a seems a fully transparent compound, like ‘steamboat’. 

Thus we finally reach our argument on primary names: more precisely, 
lines 421e1-2. Here it is noteworthy that Socrates envisages, at least as a 
possibility, the analysis of one name into several constituent 6yyata. This 
fact, independently of the previous considerations, is enough to ensure 
that the term here does not mean anything like ‘predicates’."° A name 
may conceivably be said to derive from a predicate (though I for one find 
it difficult to understand what this might mean, given that names need 
not belong to a different grammatical category from the expressions they 
derive from — witness &ArSe1a < &An Oeics); but it would be very odd to say 
that a name derives from several predicates. Hence 6fyata must mean 
generically ‘expressions’ (thus Cambiano; cf. Barney 2001: 82 n.2) and 
apply to any sort of possible components of an etymology, phrases as well 
as single words (though many translations would restrict it to the latter). 
When at 422a2~5 Socrates says the analysis will eventually reach names 
(6véuata) not further composed of other names, these names are meant 
to be a particular case of the pqyata of the previous lines. Cf. the as—b3 
example: &ya@dv consists of éyaotdév and Godv, which in the sketch pro- 
vided above would be the 6qyata. 

Actually, this last passage suggests a refinement to our earlier conclu- 
sions about #f\ua as ‘phrase’ both at 399ab and elsewhere. We are entitled 
to suppose that the original, primary meaning of Of\ya in the contrast with 
dvoyua is something like ‘non-dvoyo’, i.e. that Pf\ya is essentially meant 
to refer to a linguistic expression which is not (or insofar as it is not) an 
dvoua, it being left to the context to determine what kind of expression it 
actually is — whether it is a phrase, or a name viewed just as a component 
of the dvoua under discussion, or something else.” And since one possible 
contrast you may want to draw is between the dvoya and the verb, this 
hypothesis might easily explain why at some point f\ya acquired the fur- 
ther, specific meaning ‘verb’. That is to say, perhaps ffjua originally came 
to refer to the verb by characterizing it, not as something which ‘gets said’ 
of the dvoua (as is often supposed), but more modestly as the ‘other part’ 
of a sentence besides the dvoua. 


© Or ‘descriptions’, as Sedley 2003: 123, 163 translates it. 
7 Cf. Barney 2001: 185 n.8 and (partly) Hoekstra/Scheppers 2003: 59. 
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Be that as it may, we shall return to éfjya in §§6.3.5 and 7.2.4. It is now 
high time to read on. 


6.2 THE CORRECTNESS OF PRIMARY NAMES 
(422C—424A) 


6.2.1 Introduction (422ce) 


After the interlude on 6f\ya we resume our continuous reading of the dia- 
logue. We left Socrates announcing, at 422c, an inquiry into the correct- 
ness of primary names. Now he sets the ball rolling with some important 
preliminary remarks: 


so. Now, I think you agree that the correctness of every name, whether first or 
ultimate, is one and the same [pia yé Tis f Sp8dTHs TravTds SvdpaTos Kal 
Tpatou Kai Uot&tou], and that none of them is different in respect of its 
being a name [16 dvoua ivan). 

HE. Of course. (422c7—10) 


Socrates thus sets a condition upon the forthcoming inquiry. All names, 
from the simplest to the most complex, are indistinguishable gua names. 
Hence their correctness must be basically one and the same, over and above 
the different specific accounts appropriate to different kinds of names. 
That is to say, the primary names, for all their peculiarity, must have 
something basic in common with the secondary ones. (Note how freely 
Socrates switches from talk of correctness to talk of names qua names. The 
‘Redundancy Conception’ of correctness is in force: see §1.1.1.) 

Socrates’ talk of ‘ultimate’ (Sot&Tou, c8) names calls for some com- 
ment. Here for the first time he uses a term correlative to ‘first’; this, 
however, is a superlative, whereas in the following he will usually refer 
to derivative names with the comparative totepa (dé etc.), ‘secondary’. 
Probably totatov is used here because Socrates is envisaging a scale of 
increasing complexity in names, with the ‘primary’ ones, i.e. those not 
composed of other names, at one extreme, and the ‘ultimate’ ones, ie. 
those not constituting part of other names, at the opposite extreme. 

Socrates next proceeds to recall how the correctness of secondary names 
was defined: 


so. But the correctness of the names we've been going through now aimed 
at being such as to indicate what each of the beings is like [SnAotv oiov 
EKAOTOV EOTI TOV SvTOV]. 

HE. Certainly. (422d1-4) 
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The central notion expressed in these lines has been familiar to us at 
least since 393de, where we read that a name must indicate (SnAotv)"* the 
object’s being (ovcia) or nature (pvors)."° Socrates assumes without further 
ado that this is the required generic account of correctness, applying to 
primary as well as secondary names: 


so. Therefore this feature must be possessed by the first no less than by the sec- 
ondary ones, if they are to be names [eittep dvépata gota]. 

HE. Ofcourse. 

so. But the secondary ones, it seems, were able to accomplish this through the 
prior ones [816 THv TreOTEpev]. 

HE. So it seems. 

so. Very good. But the first ones, which no others yet underlie, in what manner 
[tivi tedtre] will they make the beings as manifest [pavepd] as possible to 
us, if they are to be names? (422d5—e1) 


Thus Socrates confidently claims that any name whatsoever must ‘indi- 
cate what each of the beings is like’ (ds—6). This much is common ground 
between primary and secondary names; henceforth the two kinds part 
company. Secondary names perform their function ‘through the prior 
ones’ of which they are composed (d8—9). Once more, as at c8 on ‘ultim- 
ate’ names, we can appreciate Socrates’ exactness in suggesting a scale of 
complexity: here he speaks of the ‘prior’ (cf. 433d), not the primary names, 
because a secondary name need not be directly composed of primary ones, 
only of names closer to the primary ones, i.e. simpler than it is.°*° The pri- 
mary names themselves, on the other hand, require a different explanation. 
They must perform the same function — reformulated at d12—er as ‘mak- 
ing manifest’ the objects — in a different ‘manner’ (tpdtros, cf. 422b7).” 


As usual, interpreters here translate the verb S5nAotv (d2) in a variety of ways: e.g. Fowler ‘show- 
ing’, Méridier ‘faire voir’, Minio-Paluello and Cambiano ‘manifestare’, Reeve ‘expressing’, Barney 
2001: 88 ‘disclose’. In the present passage, all of these would be more or less acceptable. For my 
own choice, ‘to indicate’ (cf. Ficino), see §§ 4.2.4, 4.2.6. 

' In our lines, however, there is a certain confusion between talk of the correctness of names and 
talk of names themselves. Strictly speaking it is names, rather than their correctness, that should 
be said to ‘aim at’ being such as to ‘to indicate’ something. So the text could be paraphrased as 
follows: “The correctness of the names we've been going through now és such that names aimed at 
indicating ... etc.’ (cf. 428e for a similar formulation). 

Socrates’ precision is obscured by translations of 516 Té&v Tpotépaov as ‘by means of the primary 
ones’ or the like. Fowler and Minio-Paluello get it right — although the former employs chrono- 
logical language (‘later’ and ‘earlier’). 

So it is not the case that, as Sedley 2003: 125 has it, for Socrates ‘whatever relation obtains at the 
secondary level ... must also apply at the primary level’. This entails that, when Socrates assumes 
(e.g. 427cd) that not only primary names, but also secondary names are imitations of their refer- 
ents, this generalization is not a trivial consequence of his earlier assumptions about the relation 
between primary and secondary names (as Sedley 2003:126 thinks), but is instead unwarranted. 


2 


rc) 
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6.2.2 Indication by gestural mimesis (422e—423b) 


But what is this different manner? Socrates, as usual, chooses a round- 
about approach: 


(so.) Answer me on this point: if we had no voice or tongue, but wanted to 
indicate the objects to each other [SnAotv GAANAOIs TA TEdypaTa], then 
wouldn’t we, as dumb people actually do, try to make signs with our hands 
and our head and the rest of the body? 

HE. How could we do otherwise, Socrates? 

so. If we wanted to indicate what is aloft and what is light, then, I think, we 
would raise our hand towards the sky, imitating the object’s very nature 
[upoUpEvor avTip Thy ovoWw Tot TpdypaTos]; ifinstead we wanted to indi- 
cate the things beneath and the heavy ones, then we would turn our hand 
towards the earth. And if we wanted to indicate a horse in the act of run- 
ning [f1rov Géovta], or any other animal, you know that we would make 
our own bodily postures as similar as possible to those things. 

HE. It seems to me that it must necessarily be as you say. 

so. So, I think, there would come to be a means to indicate something with the 
body [&v ... SHAWpd TOU TH THAT éyiyveto]:” if our body, as it seems, 
imitated that which one wanted to indicate [piynoapévou ... To cmpaTOS 
exeivo 6 €BouvAETo SnAdoat].” 

HE. Yes. (422e1-423b3) 


Thus Socrates momentously introduces the notion of an imitation of the 
objects — or rather of their nature (a3). This notion will turn out to be the 
key to the correctness of the primary names. It is also, more generally, a 
central topic in Plato’s reflection on reality and art. 

Once again, for the reasons set out in §§4.2.4 and 4.2.6, I have trans- 
lated SnAotv as ‘to indicate’ (e3, a2, a5; cf. Cambiano ‘indicare’) and 
discarded more loaded translations like Méridier’s ‘représenter’.** So the 
passage’s point, summarized by Socrates himself at a8—b2, turns out to be 
the following: if you are to indicate something by gestures, you must imi- 
tate it or its nature. 

The summary contains the noun 81/Awypa (a8), a derivative of SnAdw, 
which occurs here for the first time in extant Greek literature and might 


» At a8 tou T& ospati is Heindorf’s correction (accepted by Stallbaum, Hirschig, Méridier, the 
OCT, Dalimier, and Reeve) of 8’s toUtTou T coHpati. BT read Tot owpatos, emended by Schanz 
(followed by Burnet, Fowler and Minio-Paluello) into tou {ocpatos}, ‘of something’. 

3 The subject of b2 éBovAeTo is not ‘the body’, as it might seem and as many translate, but an under- 
stood tis (Ficino, Reeve). Cf. e.g. Ap. 29b and see KG 1.35-6. 

4 Bestor 1980: 312-13 and n.4 translates SnAowv as ‘to communicate’. Many translations offer no 
single consistent rendering of the verb, either relative to d2 or within this very passage. Reeve, 
however, renders it as ‘to express’ everywhere (see §4.2.4 n.49). On SnAobv here see further n.27. 
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even be Plato’s coin. Two alternative translations suggest themselves: the 
abstract ‘indication’ (‘indicazione’ Cambiano) and the concrete ‘indica- 
tor (or, less barbarously, ‘means to indicate’).” The latter is clearly man- 
datory where the name is said to be a 84Awya, as at 433d, Sph. 261d—262a 
(where 81)Awpa seems equivalent to onueiov ‘sign’, as SNAd to onNLAIve) 
and other places like Lg. 792a. This creates a presumption in favour of a 
concrete rendering in our line and elsewhere as well. 

Thus Socrates claims that gestural indication entails gestural imitation. 
Is he right? Two objections could be raised, because he seems to disre- 
gard two alternative forms of gestural indication: (i) indicating things by 
pointing at them, (ii) indicating things by means of non-mimetic, purely 
conventional gestures. The former objection would misfire. For even grant- 
ing, for the sake of argument, that you can indicate ordinary objects like 
horses or stones by simply pointing at them, without any further specifica- 
tion of what the pointing is meant to indicate, still there are clearly many 
cases where pointing is not a viable option: indicating an absent object, or 
an object together with some of its properties (note that a4 8éovta is prob- 
ably predicative: not ‘indicating a running horse’, but ‘indicating a horse 
as running).° The latter objection, instead, is successful. Option (ii) is a 
real one: indeed, today the standard language used by dumb persons con- 
tains many signs whose mimetic power is unrecognizable or nonexistent. 
Socrates, therefore, ought to recognize that gestures may be significant 
without being imitations. His failure to recognize this can, however, be 
explained and partly excused. Option (ii) is after all rather outlandish, 
since as a matter of fact most gestures used in everyday life do have a cer- 
tain mimetic power. And of course Socrates’ disregard for this possibility 
is dictated by the very purpose of his argument. He aims to account for 
the primary names in naturalist terms and, more precisely, in terms of 
imitation of the names’ referents; so, if he acknowledged that gestures may 
indicate by convention, he would wreck the argument, and he might as 
well conclude that names too are conventional. In fact, when a little below 
it finally comes to names, he will commit a perfectly analogous fallacy, 
inferring that names imitate from the fact that they indicate (see §6.2.3).”” 


* Some nouns in -ya, though probably they were once nomina actionis, have a concrete meaning 
and indicate objects which accomplish (or are means to accomplish) certain actions: e.g. dupa 
‘eye’. Cf. Bolelli 1953: 54-9, Risch 1974: 49-50. Neither Bolelli nor Chantraine 1933: 175-90 dis- 
cuss S7A@pa. 

6 Indeed, more accurately we should say that mere pointing is a/ways ambiguous. See Quine 
1960: 52-3. 

» The latter objection might be redirected against my own translation of SnAotv. All problems 
would seem to vanish if 8nAotv had a stronger meaning than ‘to indicate’, perhaps like Méridier’s 
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6.2.3 Indication by vocal mimesis (423bc) 


We can now follow Socrates’ next step. As you might expect, he proceeds 
to export his conclusions concerning gestures to the vocal sphere: 


so. But since we want to indicate with voice, tongue and mouth, the product 
of these organs will be a means to indicate each thing then [téte Exd&oToU 
StAwya fpyiv ZoTa1 TO dtd TOUTwV yryvouEvov], when an imitation con- 
cerning a thing whatsoever comes to be through them [6tav pipnua yévntor 
S1& TOUToV TrEpl 6t1IoGv] — won't it? 

HE. Necessarily, it seems to me. (423b4-8) 


Socrates’ main point here is clear: vocal indication too, like gestural indi- 
cation, consists in the imitation of an object. Note that, while the claims 
about gestural indication were presented in counterfactual form (‘if we 
had no voice ...’: 422e-423b), now we have a causal sentence, describing 
the actual situation (“but since we want ...’).?° As a matter of fact, Socrates 
and his friends are not dumb and do not communicate by gestures. 

The analogy between gestures and spoken sounds is of course objec- 
tionable. Gestural signs do mostly follow mimetic patterns of some sort, 
though strictly speaking they need not do so. But the same does not hold 
of vocal signs, which both need not be and in fact ave not, for the most 
part, governed by any such criterion. Nevertheless, we shall give Socrates 
his faulty analogy. 

The analogy is put forward in a Cratylan spirit. The sounds issuing 
from our mouth, Socrates says, constitute ‘for us’ (fyiv: ethical dative, not 
translated above) a ‘means to indicate’ just when (tote ... 6tav) they con- 
stitute an imitation of something. Otherwise — it is implied — our sounds 
indicate nothing at all. Here we can recognize a version of Cratylus’ initial 
thesis, taken in its radical form (see §1.1.3): if our sounds do not conform 
to a natural criterion, then they are not names and do not indicate any- 
thing at all. 

Now for a subtle point. A few lines above, mimetic gestures were intro- 
duced as a means to indicate the objects (6nAowv ... TA TPG YYAaTa, 422¢3) 


‘représenter’ or Dalimier’s ‘faire voir’: if we assume that we want to represent things, then it does 
follow that we should imitate them. Cf. Robinson (1969: 133): ‘From the account of the name as a 
description or revelation or 5}Awua, the speakers are led to conceive it as an imitation or pipnya. 
Nonetheless, I hope what I said in §§4.2.4, 4.2.6 is enough to show that we should not translate 
SnAowvv otherwise. I add that a strong translation risks making Socrates’ claim into something 
even too obvious, almost a tautology — which it had better not be. 

The causal translation of étrei8t (b4) is adopted by Méridier and Cambiano. Others have ‘when’ 
or ‘if’, but then we should probably have étreiSdv + subjunctive. 
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in the world: what is light or heavy, animals, etc. Therefore, when at 423b5 
Socrates speaks of ‘indicating’ (6nAotv) with the voice, without specify- 
ing what we should indicate, it is natural to understand ‘indicating [the 
objects]’ again. This is confirmed by the immediately following expression 
Ex&oTou S1)Awya, ‘a means to indicate each thing’ (bs). Thus Socrates here 
seems to be assuming that the function of spoken sounds, as of gestures, 
consists — at least partly — in indicating things or objects. This is different 
from what we have been told so far and will be told again elsewhere, ice. 
that names indicate the objects’ being or nature (393de), or what each thing 
is like (422d, cf. 428e). Generally speaking, indicating something is not 
the same as, and does not entail, indicating its properties. 

What is interesting about the difference between the two notions is 
that the former is, whereas the latter is not, neutral in the debate between 
nature and convention in names. For the moment the inconsistency is 
eased by the fact that at 422e—423b Socrates appeared to be speaking (also) 
of indicating things along with their properties, or things as qualified some- 
how (see §6.2.2). But at 433d—434a Socrates will end up claiming unquali- 
fiedly that names indicate objects and presenting this as common ground 
between conventionalism and naturalism. The identification of this com- 
mon ground will then play a decisive role in Socrates’ subsequent argu- 
ment in favour of convention (434b—435d). 

None of the questions we have just discussed — in particular, not the 
faultiness of Socrates’ analogy — seems to occur to Hermogenes, whose 
critical-mindedness is nodding in this phase of the dialogue. Thus noth- 
ing stops Socrates from reaching a tongue-twisting definition: 


so. Therefore a name is, as it seems, a vocal imitation of that which it imitates 
[utunua poovf} éxetvou 6 pipettor], and he who imitates with his voice names 
whatever he imitates [kai d6vopdZe 6 pluoUpEvos TH evi} 6 dv piptitail. 

HE. So it seems to me. (423b9—12) 


Quite understandably, some interpreters have been stunned by this rig- 
marole. My own perplexities concern pipettar (bro). Since what Socrates 
has just said is that vocal indication consists in vocal imitation, now I 
would expect him to conclude that a name is a vocal imitation of what 
it indicates — not of what it imitates. So 1 would write SnAci in place of 
uiyeitar, which could have easily ousted it in this context (cf. especially the 
following 6 &v wiyfjtan). 

However that may be, the gist of the definition is that a name is a vocal 
imitation of its referent. The generality of this claim is noteworthy. ‘A name’ 
ought to mean ‘all names’ but what we are after, as 422cd has made clear, is 
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rather an account of one specific kind of names, i.e. primary names, which 
are different from secondary ones. That is to say, Socrates here seems to speak 
as if primary names were the only kind of names. He will do the same on 
several other occasions (425a, 430ab, 431d, 434ab); and yet he will continue to 
assert the primary/secondary distinction (425b, 426ab). The explanation is, 
I take it, that Socrates has a certain strong conception of the priority of pri- 
mary names, according to which, insofar as they are the elements of all other 
names, they are the most fundamental names, while the others are merely 
derived from them by combination and hence are, in a sense, parasitical upon 
them. That this is so is confirmed by 427cd, where Socrates explicitly avers 
that secondary names too are imitations of their referents. Thus secondary 
names are assimilated to primary ones. We shall return to this issue in §§6.3.4. 
and 6.4.3 (where I argue that the assimilation is actually unwarranted). 

Socrates, however, is discontented with his definition, though not for 
the reason we have just discussed. Thus he replies to Hermogenes’ b12 for- 
mula of assent: 


so. But, by Zeus, to me it doesn’t yet seem to be a fine thing to say, my friend. 

HE. Why? 

so. We would be forced to grant that these people who imitate sheep and cocks 
and the other animals name these things which they imitate. 

HE. That’s true. 

so. So does this seem to you to be fine? 

HE. Not to me. But, Socrates, what sort of imitation should the name be? [tis 
&v ... plunots etn TO Svoya] (423cI-10) 


Generally speaking, the imitation of an animal’s cry does not consti- 
tute a name of that animal. This, however, does not lead Socrates and 
Hermogenes to reject the idea that a (primary) name is a vocal imitation 
of something. Rather, it remains to find out what specific sort of vocal imi- 
tation a name is. 

Before seeing how Socrates completes the definition, it would be nice 
to understand better his reference to the people who imitate animal cries. 
According to Stallbaum 171, the reference is very generic: ‘istos hom- 
ines de plebe vel pueros, quicunque demum sunt’. This is certainly part 
of what Socrates has in mind, but, I think, not the whole of it. For one 
thing, Socrates might be thinking, more precisely, of performances of 
mimes: Arist. Aud. 800a25—9 speaks of people who imitate the cries of 
‘almost all animals’, and Plutarch, Quomodo adul. 18c, mentions a Parmeno 
and a Theodorus who were good at imitating a pig and a pulley respect- 
ively. For another thing, Socrates might be (indeed, probably is, as the 
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following lines will suggest) thinking also of something to do with poetry 
and its performance. Animal cries occur time and again in Aristophanes’ 
comedies (e.g. Av. 227-8, 237, 260-2; Ra. 209-68); at Pl. 290-5 a character 
urges the chorus to ‘bleat songs of sheep and smelly goats’. Furthermore, 
our passage is reminiscent of Republic 3, where Socrates decries the imi- 
tation of ‘horses neighing and bulls lowing and rivers roaring and sea 
resounding and thunders’ (396b) and of ‘thunders and noises of winds and 
hails, and of axles and pulleys, and sounds of trumpets, flutes, panpipes 
and all instruments, and moreover cries of dogs, sheep, and birds’ (3974). 
There, as in the parallel Lg 669cd, the poets’ use of onomatopoeia is at 
stake (along with their use of programme music and sound effects).”° 


6.2.4 Vocal imitation of the essence (423c—424a) 


Socrates and Hermogenes have to round off the definition of what a (pri- 
mary) name is. Socrates tackles this new stage of the inquiry by first insist- 
ing on what a name is vot: 


so. It seems to me that we shall not be naming, first, if we imitate the objects as 
[ka@écrep] we imitate them in music — although then too we imitate them 
with the voice — and secondly, if we imitate the very items which [&rep] 
music imitates. (423c11-d4) 


This sudden introduction of ‘music’ into the argument as a kind of vocal 
imitation may at first seem surprising. But it can be explained, if we sup- 
pose that the term pouoixn here has its broad sense, covering poetry as well 
as music proper (see 406a; Phd. 60e—61a; R. 373b, 376¢e, 398b; Lg. 669b), 
and that poets were included among the imitators of the previous passage, 
as | anticipated above (§6.2.3). 

Socrates’ claim is that ‘musical’ imitation is different from naming in 
the twofold respect of (a) ow the imitation comes about, (b) what gets 
imitated. In what follows he illustrates first and foremost (b): 


(so.) What do I mean thereby? Do the objects have each a sound and a shape, 
and many of them a colour as well? [2071 tois redypaot gevt) Kal ofa 
EKAOTH, Kal YEA" ye TOAACIS;] 

HE. Of course. 

so. It seems, then, that the onomastic art is not involved if one imitates these 
features, and does not concern these imitations. For the arts involved therein 
are respectively music and painting, aren’t they? 

HE. Yes. (423d4—10) 


»» On the R. passages see Stanford 1973 and Burnyeat 1999: 270-1. 
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This passage falls into two parts. In the first one (d4—6) Socrates gets 
Hermogenes to agree that each object has a sound®® and a shape, and 
many have a colour. The ‘objects’ he is talking about may be either 
particular material objects (whether animate or inanimate) or kinds 
thereof. The latter possibility is perhaps preferable, because all the 
instances of primary names in the dialogue are general terms, not 
proper names (421c, 426d—427c), and because the cases of imitation 
which have been compared with naming also seemed to concern kinds 
(a running horse, 423a; a sheep, 423c; etc.) rather than particulars. In 
any case, Socrates seems to imply that many but not all of the objects 
having sound and shape also have colour; that is, there are some 
sounding and shaped but colourless objects. The reference is probably 
to stretches of water, although it is not impossible that Socrates may 
have glass in mind." 

In the passage’s second part (d7—10) Socrates and Hermogenes agree 
that the onomastic art, i.e. the art whose practitioner is the lawgiver or 
‘onomaturge’ (cf. 388e—389a), is not concerned with the imitation of such 
features of an object as its sound, shape and colour. That is to say, names 
do not imitate such features, which rather fall within the province of music 
(sound) and painting (shape and colour). Thereby the passage begins to 
explain the previous claim that names do not imitate the same items as 
music does (d2—4), while at the same time enlarging the perspective to 
consider painting too. 

The explanation Socrates offers, however, is unsatisfactory, precisely as 
far as his reference to imitation of sound is concerned. Although at c4—6 
he was certainly right in distinguishing names from the mere imitation 
of animal cries (or, for that matter, of any other sound), now he seems 
to overlook the fact that many genuine names do, after all, have an ono- 
matopoeic value. Note also that Socrates seems to suggest that sound is 
the only feature of an object that music imitates — surely an implausibly 
restrictive characterization of the scope of music. In fact, Plato is forcing 
the discussion towards a definite thesis, which begins to surface in the 
next lines. 


3° While at 423b and d2 pav7 means ‘voice’, here at d4 its meaning must be as generic as pos- 
sible: Socrates is generalizing from the case of vocal imitation of animal cries to the case of vocal 
imitation of any sound whatsoever. Cf. Chrm. 168d, R. 507¢c, Tht. 156c, 185a, Ti. 67b, and see Ax 
1986: 107-8. 

Colourless glass is usually said to have been rare in Greece before the discovery of glass-blowing 
(probably first century Bc). But it seems to have been available in Asia Minor since the eighth— 
seventh century BC (see Stern 2007: 346-7). 
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so. And what about this? Doesn’t it seem to you that each thing also has an 
essence [oU Kai otioia Soxei cor civor ExckoTte] as well as a colour and the 
features we were saying just now? Don’t, in the first place, colour itself and 
sound each have an essence [1p&tov atte TH ypopati Kal TH pavs] ovK 
got ovoia Tis Exatépw avTév], and so all the other things which deserve 
this appellation, ‘to be’ [kai tois GAAoIs THROW S00 TEi~@ta TavTNS This 
TrpOOpT|OEWS, TOU Eivat]? 

HE. So it seems to me. (423eI—6) 


The notions and distinctions introduced in these lines are extremely inter- 
esting in themselves, quite apart from their immediate context: as Barney 
2001: 88 puts it, “Socrates now gently advances the ontological subplot 
of the dialogue. This subplot started at 385e—386e, with the discussion 
of Protagoras’ thesis and the conclusion that the objects have a subject- 
independent being, and has further developed with the introduction of 
the theory of forms, the Principle of Synonymical Generation and the the- 
ory of flux. 

In the first sentence (e1-2) Socrates contrasts properties like sound, 
shape and colour with the ovoia of each thing. Here the term ovoia can- 
not be as generic as it was at 388c or 393d (see §§3.2.1, 4.2.4), where it was 
a mere nominalization of the copula and stood in for any property, as 
ascribed in a predication of the form ‘... is F’. Therefore we are entitled 
to suppose that it is equivalent to something like ‘essence’ (i.e. what each 
thing really is, what is specified in a correct definition) or at least ‘essential 
feature’ (i.e. any component in something’s essence, like animal in biped 
animal). \n any event, ‘essence’ is the translation I adopt. 

This construal is borne out a few lines below by the occurrence of the 
quasi-technical phrase ‘what each thing is’ (Ekaotov 6 éot1y, e9). Indeed, 
ovoia probably began to mean ‘essence’ as early as 4orcd, in the course of 
the etymology of ‘Eotia (see §5.2.3), where Socrates derived ‘Eotia from 
éooia, allegedly a dialectal variant of otoia, and said that ‘Eotia/éooia 
refers to f Tv TeayLaTov ovoia (‘the ovota of the objects’) or Thy Ta&VTOV 
ovotav (‘the ovoia of all things’). Those expressions would be odd, if otoia 
meant ‘being’ in the most generic sense; but they are perfectly natural, if 
the term is instead used to refer to something like the nature or essence of 
all things. And that this is so is confirmed by the following etymology of 
oota, the other alleged dialectal variant of ovcia, from dPotv, ‘pushing’, 


3 Cf. Crivelli 2008: 227. I have considered sticking to ‘being’ throughout. But this would make it 
difficult to render the 424b distinction between dv and ovcia. 
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referring to the active principle of change. That too suggests that the ovoia 
is meant to be something like the true nature of all things. 

At e2~-5 Socrates proceeds to expand on his initial statement. He starts 
(e2—4) by remarking that the other features themselves have an ovcia. To 
put it in Aristotelian terms, in relation to a given subject we can distin- 
guish the essence from the accidents, but then the accidents themselves 
have their own essence. Our lines are especially reminiscent of Top. 1.9, 
where Aristotle first distinguishes the essential question ti 071; (‘what is 
it?’) from other questions (‘how much?’, “how qualified?’ etc.) which can 
be asked about a given subject, then says that ti om; can be asked about 
entities of any kind, substances as well as qualities, quantities etc. 

Possession of an otoia is next (e4—5) further extended from colour 
and sound to ‘all the other things which deserve this appellation, “to be” 
[eivai]’. This step requires some comment. Here eivai could presumably be 
(and in fact is sometimes) translated as ‘to exist’. Therefore essence is being 
extended from colour and sound to all the other things that can be said’* 
to exist. This is likely to be meant as a most inclusive label; the passage’s 
train of thought, however, suggests that Socrates has primarily universals 
in mind rather than particulars.** Essence was first attributed to ‘objects’ 
which seemed to be kinds rather than particulars (d4, see above); then we 
have moved on to properties of these objects, like sound, shape and colour; 
now we shift further to whatever else exists, presumably keeping on the 
same level of generality. 

Thus at e3—5 Socrates holds that 


(1) Xéoti > Xhas an ovoia, 
that is to say, 
(1*) X exists + X has an essence. 


‘The paraphrase, however, conceals the close etymological relation between 
ovoia and ceiver. Socrates is perhaps stressing this relation when he intro- 
duces ivan as ‘this appellation’, which may involve a back-reference to 


On ti éot1 in Top. 1.9 see Frede 1981: 36-9. The parallel with Cra. is noted by Sedley 2003: 84 and 

n.i5. 

4 The term tpdcpnots (e5) means no more than ‘appellation’ (Méridier), ‘denomination’ or the 
like: cf. Plt. 258a, 306e, and tpdcpnya Phdr. 238b, teocpntéos R. 428b, 431d. Those who trans- 
late ‘predicate’ (Minio-Paluello, Sedley 2003: 61 n.24, cf. Dalimier) go too far. 

% Tn any case, particulars need not be excluded. The fact that they are sometimes said to ‘be’ to a 

lesser degree than the forms is irrelevant: cf. Phd. 79a etc. 
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ovoia in the previous line. (1*) might prove controversial; but (1) sounds, 
and is certainly meant to sound, almost as a truism. 

This brings us to the heart of complex issues about the use of the verb 
‘to be’ in ancient Greek philosophy. Roughly and briefly, Plato, as well as 
Aristotle, seems to recognize no sharp distinction between the complete 
use of eivon to mean ‘to exist’ and the incomplete use where eivan expresses 
predication or identity. For both Plato and Aristotle, to quote Owen’s slo- 
gan, ‘to be is always to be something or other’. Plato seems to see between 
two sentences like “Callias is’ and “Callias is just’ a relation analogous to the 
one obtaining between ‘Jane is teaching’ and ‘Jane is teaching French’: ‘X 
is (complete use) entails X is something and X is F entails X is. X is not (com- 
plete use) is equivalent to X is not anything at all.*° Aristotle’s own view of 
the matter is partly different from Plato’s: Aristotle seems to think that ‘X 
is F’ entails ‘X is’ not for any substitution of ‘F’, but only for those substi- 
tutions which are essential predicates of X. Thus for Callias to be is to be 
a substance of some kind, whereas for whiteness to be is to be a quality of 
some kind, etc.” Now it is in Aristotle’s direction, rather than in Plato’s 
standard one, that our Cra. passage seems to go at first glance, with its 
close connection between something’s ivan and its having an ovoia. But 
perhaps we need not suppose that Plato here is assuming such a direct tie 
between a thing’s existence and its essence. Perhaps his idea here is rather 
the following. If X is (= exists), then X is variously characterized; and if X 
is variously characterized, then there must also be something which X is in 
a special and fundamental way, something which makes it into the very 
thing it és. So whatever is (= exists) also has an essence. Thus the tie between 
existence and essence is not direct, as in Aristotle, but merely indirect. 

So far so good. Socrates’ brief remarks about ovcia, however, exciting 
as they may be for us, are firmly placed in the context of his argument. 
Hence we must not lose sight of what he is driving at. In the following 
lines he begins to show his hand: 


so. What then? If one were able to imitate this very feature of each thing, its essence 
[tiv ovciav], with letters and syllables [ypdpyaci te Kai cuAAaBatis], he would 


indicate what each thing is, wouldn’t he? [ap’ obx &v SnAot Exactov 6 éoTW; 
HE. Certainly. (423e7—424a1) 


These lines contain several very important points. To appreciate the first 


two you must bear in mind Socrates’ earlier claim that naming differs 


36 Brown 1999: 477. Cf. Brown 1994 and Burnyeat 2003. 
37 See Owen 1965: 264-78, Kahn 1978: 259-61, Dancy 1986: 49-59. 
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from music and painting with respect both to how and to what we imitate 
(423cd). 

(i) After introducing essence as a special feature of each thing, distinct 
from other features like sound, shape and colour (imitated by music and 
painting), Socrates now explicitly envisages the possibility of imitating the 
essence of something. That is to say, essence too is something that can be 
imitated. 

(ii) Socrates specifies that he is thinking of imitation by means of ‘let- 
ters and syllables’ (e8). This probably hints at the question of the mode 
of imitation, which so far the argument had left untouched. The use of 
letters and syllables constitutes, I think, the mode of the new kind of 
imitation; as such it is being implicitly contrasted with the mode dis- 
tinctive of music and painting. The difference from painting need not 
detain us; Socrates himself had explicitly contrasted naming and paint- 
ing only in terms of their objects (423d). With music the matter is more 
interesting. Musical notes are obviously unlike letters and syllables. But 
what about imitations of animal cries, which Socrates seemed to include 
in ‘music’ (423cd)? Perhaps Socrates thinks that animal cries, and hence 
also their realistic imitations, consist of inarticulate sounds and do not 
contain letters and syllables. Aristotle might object that some animals 
are able to articulate letters, ypéuyata, with their tongue (HA so4br-3, 
PA 660a14—b2), though he also says that animal sounds are not oto1xeia 
because they do not combine to form syllables (Po. 1456b22—37). Another 
counterexample to Socrates’ claim is constituted by onomatopoeic words 
like the Aristophanic BpeKxexexeE Koa§ Koa§, which are made of letters 
and syllables and which, in the discussion above, as well as in §6.2.3, 
seemed to us to be part of what Socrates had in mind. 

(iii) Socrates says that he who could imitate the essence with letters 
and syllables ‘would indicate what each thing is’ (e9). Thereby he is recall- 
ing 422d, where he stated that what every name does is ‘to indicate what 
each of the beings is like’ (6nAotv oiov Exaotdév éoT1 TH Svtov) and then 
set about inquiring how this generic function was performed by primary 
names. Now Socrates is eager to stress that imitation of essence with let- 
ters and syllables meets that initial requirement. The fact that we are back 
where we began is a clear signal that the inquiry into the primary names 
has achieved its goal. 

This becomes explicit in the next lines: 


so. And what would you call the man who is able to do this? The previous ones 
you called musician and painter respectively; what would you call this one? 
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HE. To me, Socrates, he seems to be this thing we were searching for a while 
ago: it seems to me that this would be the onomast [6 dvopaotiKés]. 


(424a2-6) 


So this is the conclusion: the ‘onomast’, i.e. the namegiver or lawgiver who 
was introduced at 388e—389a, is able to imitate the essence of each thing 
with letters and syllables. A corresponding definition of names is clearly 
implied: names — or perhaps, more precisely, primary names — are imita- 
tions, in letters and syllables, of the essence of things. 


6.3 THE IMPOSITION OF PRIMARY NAMES (424A—425B) 


6.3.1 The etymologies of primary names: false start (424ab) 


Now that we have got an account of the correctness of primary names, it 
would seem natural to return to the question which first sparked off the 
search for it. This is just what Socrates does: 


so. Ifthis is true, therefore, it seems that we must next inquire into those names 
you asked me about, por and igvan and oyéors, whether or not with their 
letters and syllables they lay hold of their being [ei tois yp&ypaor Kai Tats 
oUAAaBais Tot dvtos éT1AapBdveTor avTdv] so as to imitate their essence 
[Hote &trouipeio Pan tiv ovoiav]. 

HE. Certainly. (424a7—b3) 


Actually, for the moment Socrates will not manage to present any ety- 
mologies of primary names; other concerns are going to distract him until 
426c. Anyway the passage, apart from its promissory role, is a tricky one. 
I shall first examine its difficulties on the assumption that the text goes as 
the main editions print it, then try out a different approach. 

(a) Hermogenes’ original question at 421c was about the names idv 
‘going’, béov ‘flowing’, Sov ‘binding’. But here Socrates rather seems to say 
that it was about for ‘flux’, iévon ‘to go’ and oyxéois ‘restraint’. This seeming 
inaccuracy has not greatly worried interpreters: after all, elsewhere Plato 
has Socrates maintain that too much care in the use of words is ‘unworthy 
of a free man’ (7ht. 184c). Barney 2001: 83 n.3 also plausibly suggests that 
primary names ‘include all roots not susceptible to etymology, which we 
can pick out by whatever cognate we please’. Note, however, that — unlike 
iévon and por — the word oyéors has no extrinsic connection with the cor- 
responding item in Hermogenes’ question, i.e. 50Uv. The only connection 
between oxéors and SoU is a semantic one. Hence all we can say is perhaps 
that Plato is inaccurately substituting por for péov and iévan for idv, and 
mistakenly substituting oyéors for Sotv. 
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(b) Consider the phrase ‘lay hold of their being’ (br). The verb’s gram- 


matical subject is not ‘the onomast’ from a6, as is generally assumed, but 
‘those names which you asked me about’ (a8), as Ficino saw. The prob- 
lem is that ‘their’ (avtév) should not refer to the names for) iévai oxéors, 
as might seem natural, but to their referents.’ What we must examine 
is whether the names in question express with their letters and sylla- 
bles what their referents are ‘so as to imitate their essence’. (In this last 
consecutive clause we may perhaps suppose that the terms ‘imitate’ and 
‘essence’ are specifications of the more generic ‘lay hold of’ and ‘being’ 
respectively.) 

So far we have made acceptable sense of the passage as editors print it. 
I shall now illustrate a partly different way of reading the text, which may 
deserve discussion. To start with, note an interesting relation between the 
two trios idv péov Sotv and for iévan oyéors. To each of the participles in 
the former trio there corresponds, in the latter trio, either a noun from the 
same root (éo0v ~ for) or something which may do duty for it: a seman- 
tically equivalent noun from another root (S0tv ~ oxéors) or the infinitive 
of the same verb (idv ~ iévon). So I submit that by the terms 6o7), iévoa and 
oxéo1s Socrates might be referring, not to the names which were the object 
of Hermogenes’ question, but rather to the things (flux, going, restraint) 
signified by those names. ‘That is to say, the three terms ought to be printed 
without quotation marks. This proposal clears Socrates’ back-reference of 
sloppiness and has also a further advantage: now the things to which br 
avtév must refer are actually there in the text to be referred to. So the 
sense would be: 


we must next inquire into those names you asked me about, [i-e.] inquire into 
flux and going and restraint, whether they [sc. those names] with their letters and 
syllables lay hold of their being [= the being of flux, going and restraint]. 


6.3.2 Division of letters (424bc) 


We shall now see what new concerns keep Socrates, as I anticipated above, 
from immediately reverting to Hermogenes’ question about idv, péov and 
Sov. In the next subsections we are going to speak of division by kinds, 
the project of a perfect language, the difference between imposing names 
and reconstructing the work of previous imposers, and yet other topics. 

Rather than answering the question, with a characteristic move Socrates 
first reacts by widening his perspective: 


38 So Fowler and Reeve. Méridier, Minio-Paluello and Dalimier take avtév to refer to the names. 
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so. Come on, let us see whether among the first names there are only these or 
there are many others. 

HE. For my part, I think there are others too. 

so. Yes, that’s likely. But what should be the procedure of the division whence 
the imitator begins to imitate? [tis dv ein 6 Tpdtros THis Sicipécews SOev 
&pxetar pipeio Gar 6 pipoupevos:]*? (424b4-8) 


This, however, is too long a step. Socrates is taking for granted that the 
person who imposes the primary names (‘the imitator’) must begin with 
a division of some sort. This very point, however, is far from obvious and 
needs to be established. Socrates probably realizes this at once, because he 
reformulates his question in a more satisfactory way: 


(so.) Given that the imitation of the essence happens to proceed by means of 
syllables and letters, isn’t it most correct to divide up first of all the letters 
[SieAéoban Ta oTOIyEia TIPATOV], as those who set to work on rhythms first 
divide up the powers [tds Suvduers] of letters, then those of syllables, and 
thus at that point come to examine rhythms, not before? 

HE. Yes. (424b8-—cs) 


The new question opens with a positive proposal about the imitator’s 
division: first of all he ought to divide up the letters. Then Socrates does not 
directly proceed to submit to Hermogenes further stages of the imitator’s 
work; he rather switches to a comparison with students of rhythms. This 
comparison supports the initial proposal about names and also anticipates 
its following stages. Students of rhythms, it is said, first divide the ‘powers’ 
of letters, then those of syllables, and only after doing this do they undertake 
the examination of rhythms. This already suggests that, in the same way, the 
maker of primary names will first divide letters, then syllables, and only after 
accomplishing these divisions will he be able to deal with full-blown names. 
‘The study of rhythms here at issue, and the divisions which must precede 
it, coincide partly with our metrics and prosody respectively. The prelimin- 
ary divisions will presumably distinguish various sorts of letters/sounds 
on the grounds of their articulation (which Socrates seems to refer to by 
the term SUvauis, c2; cf. §4.2.4), as we are going to see, and identify their 
contribution to the quantity of each syllable. As for the study of rhythm, it 
will then concern the combination of long and short syllables to form feet, 
metres and verses, as at R. 399e—400c, where Socrates illustrates this dis- 
cipline mentioning dactyls, iambs, trochees and other metrical units. 


39 Not: ‘how are we to divide off the ones with which the imitator begins his imitation?’ (Reeve, with 
my italics; cf. Stallbaum 174, Méridier). 
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Socrates’ ascription of the classification of letters to experts in 
rhythm fits well with Aristotle’s claim (Po. 1456b31-8, cf. PA 660a7-8) 
that metrics deals with differences in articulation, aspiration, quantity 
and accent among letters, as well as with the various kinds of syllables. 
Generally speaking, ancient reflection on language seems to have origi- 
nated from the study of poetry: Protagoras’ distinctions of the gram- 
matical genera and of four kinds of clause were apparently set forth 
within a discussion of the //iad’s first line.*° Such inquiries can be asso- 
ciated with some definite figures. In the R. passage Socrates mentions 
Damon as his expert on matters of rhythm;*' but Socrates’ reference to 
the preliminary prosodic divisions has no correspondence in the reports 
about Damon’s activities. Rather, they perfectly match a passage in the 
description of Hippias’ multifarious competences at Hp. Ma. 285cd 
(cf. Hp. Mi. 368d), where Socrates refers to ‘those things which you 
are able to divide [Siaipeiv] most precisely amongst men, about the 
power of letters and syllables and about rhythms and harmonies [mepi Te 
ypappatov Suvduews Kal cuAAGRAv Kal Pubudv Kal appovidy]. We 
should also bear in mind that Democritus is reported by D.L. 9.47-8 
(68 a33 = 0.6.1 Leszl) to have written works entitled Explanations about 
Sounds, On Rhythms and Harmony and On Euphonious and Cacophonous 
Letters.** 

In the following lines Socrates returns to the making of primary, 
mimetic names: 


so. So mustn’t we too, in the same way, first divide the vowels [mpdatov pév 
Ta pevijevta SieAéoGan], then of the others, according to their kinds, the 
voiceless and soundless [Etrerta T&v Etép~@Vv KaT& e1Sn Ta TE GQeva Kal 
a&pBoy ya] — this, I think, is how the experts on these matters express them- 
selves — and then those which aren’t vowels but aren’t soundless either [koi 
TH aU Povijevta pev ov, ot pévTor ye AQGoyya]? And divide, among vowels 
themselves, all their mutually different kinds [kai att&v T&v pavnévTev 
doa Sidopa elSn Exer KAATACV]?3 (424c6—d1) 


#° Cf. Arist. RA. 1407b7-8 = 80 27 DK with SE 173b17—22 = a28 (both texts are cited in $4.1); 
D.L. 9.53-4 = a1 with Arist. Po. 1456b1s—1 = a29; and see Fehling 1965: 212-14. 

* On Damon see 37 DK. On his relations with Socrates see especially La. 180cd, 197d. 

* On this whole matter see Burkert 1959: 178-9. Following Belardi 1985: 41-2 n.25, we may also 
mention Archinus, who advocated the introduction of the Ionic alphabet in Athens in 403-2, and 
to whom Alex. Aphr. in Metaph. 834.5—11 ascribes analyses of the articulation of some sounds. 

® 80a (co) goes with Sidpopa eiSn and is the object of Zxe1: we must divide up all the different 
specific forms that the kind of vowel embraces. Minio-Paluello instead takes 60a as the subject 
of 2xe1: ‘dei vocali stessi quanti hanno specie diverse fra loro’ (cf. Reeve ‘those that differ in kind 
from one another’). 
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The suggested procedure, in the order in which Socrates illustrates it, 
seems to go as follows: (i) isolate (“divide’, sc. from the rest) the vowels; 
(ii) among the other letters, distinguish the voiceless and soundless from 
the voiceless (he says ‘not vowels’) but not soundless, and distinguish 
their various kinds; (iii) distinguish also the various kinds of vowels. 
That is to say: 


Letters 
Vowels Voiceless 
Not soundless Soundless 


Hi FIN 


Thus we have a tripartition of letters within a more basic bipartition 
between vowels and ‘voiceless’ = consonants, which was mentioned in 393e 
and is also attested in Euripides, 7*GF 578. The same scheme is presup- 
posed in 7ht. 203b, where we are given examples: ¢ is ‘one of the voiceless 
ones, a mere sound’ (tHv dqaveov goTi, Wdqos Tis Udvov), while B ‘has 
neither voice nor sound’ (ote wv otte yoqos), like most other letters. 
On the other hand, a neatly tripartite scheme is offered at Ph/b. 18bc as an 
instance of the division method; the voiceless but sounded (= not sound- 
less) letters are there said to be ‘intermediate’ (uéoa) between the other 
two kinds. The tripartition returns, with other examples and different ter- 
minology, in Arist. Po. 20.1456b25—-31:** “The species of letters are vowel, 
semivowel [fpipevov] and voiceless. A vowel is pronounced without con- 
tact [sc. of tongue and palate or teeth, or between lips: PA 660a4—7] and 
has audible voice; a semivowel is pronounced with contact and has audible 
voice, like o and p; a voiceless is pronounced with contact and by itself has 
no audible voice, but together with those which have some voice becomes 
audible, like y and 8. Thus Plato’s distinction between two kinds of ‘voice- 
less’, and Aristotle’s distinction between semivowel and voiceless, seem 


+4 On Aristotle see the discussion in Belardi 1985: 68-86. The Platonic and Aristotelian accounts 
may be compared with that of [Dion. Thr.] 6. 
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roughly equivalent to our distinction between continuous and momentary 
(or stop, or mute) consonants. 


The historical and linguistic details we have been considering so far should 
not distract us from a basic fact. Division by kinds or forms, i.e. the division 
of a kind into subkinds and species, down to the smallest ones, is regarded by 
Plato in several dialogues as a fundamental method of philosophical inquiry, 
and as a task, if not the task, of dialectic.* He sketches a number of directions 
to this effect in Phdr. 265e—2.66b, 277b, and Phlb. 16c—18d (where, as we have 
said, the method is exemplified precisely in relation to letters). In the Sophist 
(on which see further §6.3.3) and Politicus he gives lengthy concrete examples 
of divisions, insisting on the worth of the method itself. C7z. is often ignored 
in accounts of Platonic division, but in fact it seems to occupy a significant 
place in its history. Here division is not directly linked with dialectic; but 
there is an indirect connection between the figure of the dialectician and the 
task of ‘separating the objects as they stand’, which is germane to division (see 
388bc, 390cd, and §§3.2.1, 3.4.4; cf Barney 2001: 100). 

‘The significance of Cra. for Platonic division becomes even more evi- 
dent in the next passage. So far Socrates has been referring to current dis- 
tinctions about sounds and letters; but now he goes on to apply division to 
ontology, the study of the things that are. 


6.3.3. Division of beings (424d) 


We are now entering what is perhaps the textually most difficult and 
obscure passage of the whole dialogue, whose analysis will detain us for 
quite a while. It will be convenient to begin with the Greek text, namely 
that of Méridier and the OCT, which I take to be correct, along with a 
brief, selective apparatus. 


(2Q.) Kai étreidav tatta SieAmyeba, Ta Svta eV TdvTa av ois Se% Svdpuata 
émr18eivai, ei ZoTw Eis & AvapépeTar TAVTA Ootrep Ta oToIXEia, € cov Eo ideiv 
auTa& Te Kal ei év auTOIS EveoTiv E15 KATH TOV AUTOV TPOTIOV BoTTEP EV TONS 
ototyeiois’ (424d1-5) 

di tatta T8: wavta B | t& dvta del. Beck (prob. Burnet et Fowler) || d2 av ois 
Badham: atéis MSS 

The context of this pericope already gives us an idea of what its content 
must be like. At c6—d1 we have just encountered the project of a division 


4 On division see Ackrill 1970: 93-109. 
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of letters; at ds ff. we are going to read that we must proceed to match let- 
ters and beings and thus form names. Therefore it is reasonable to expect 
this pericope to say, somehow or other, that to the division of letters there 
must correspond a division of beings (t& évta, d1). With this in mind I 
shall tackle the text with a piecemeal approach. 


(i) kod étrelSav ... émriBeivai (di—2). If here we read ati6is with the MSS, as 
Stewart 1975 would have us do, then we get the apodosis eU tévta atts 
Sei 6voyata étrieivon (“we must in turn impose all names well’). This must 
be preceded by the protasis étreiSav Trévta SieA@pefa T& Svta (‘when we 
have divided a// beings’, reading B’s tévta instead of T8’s tatita: Socrates 
cannot say ‘when we have divided these beings’, because the beings have 
not been mentioned yet). But thereby the whole sentence would appear 
to be out of place. At this point it is too early to speak of the imposition 
of names, which is not touched on before 425a1—2; it is the preliminary 
ontological division that should be at issue here, rather than being quickly 
assumed by the protasis. Therefore we should accept Badham’s econom- 
ical conjecture,*° which gives us the phrase T& évta ... TaVTA ad ois 
Sei Ovoyata émi8eivar (‘in turn all the beings on which we must impose 
names’), preceded by the protasis étreiSav tatta Siehoueba (‘when we 
have divided these’, sc. the letters). We still lack the verb qualified by ev in 
the apodosis. But from S1eA@pe8a in the protasis, and from c6—7 8éi ... 
SieAéoOa1, we can supply Sei S1eAéo@Gan: ‘and when we have divided these 
letters, then in turn [we must divide] well all the beings on which we must 
impose names’ (cf. Méridier, Dalimier, Sedley 2003: 128). Thus Socrates 
says exactly what he should be saying here.*” 

Admittedly, t& évta eU Tévta at sounds awkward,‘* as Stewart 
1975: 169-70 points out; hence we might consider the possibility of further 
refinements. For one thing, we might transpose eU tr&vta into the prot- 
asis, either after SieAcue8a (Hermann) or after tatita (Robinson): ‘and 
when we have well divided all these letters, then in turn [we must div- 
ide] the beings on which we must impose names’ (cf. ds tatta ta&vta 
KaAds Siafeaoapévous). For another thing, we might insert into the text 


46 In capital script AYOIZ is easily mistaken for AYOIZ. 

#” Fowler makes a different use of Badham’s conjecture. He deletes t& évta with Beck and trans- 
lates: ‘And when we have made all these divisions properly [étre1Sdv Tadta SieAapeba {1d Svta} ev 
tévta], we must in turn give names to the things which ought to have them [av ois Sei évouata 
émrideivan, sc. S¢7].’ The imposition of names is again announced too early, while the division of 
beings does not receive a clear and distinct mention; moreover, av is first in a sentence, which is 
not Greek (see LSJ at). 

48 Not, however, because eU and ati are so close to each other: cf. R. 421a, Ar. fr. 113 PCG. 
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the lacking Sei S1eAéo Gan, e.g. after éri8¢ivon (Robinson). Actually it would 
suffice to insert just S1eAéo@an, either after SieA@peGa or after émr18eivan. 


(ii) ei Zotw ... oto1xeia (d2-3): literally ‘if there are some which all [sc. 
beings] are referred to like the letters’. If my account of (i) is correct, then 
‘some’ and ‘all’ mean ‘some beings’ and ‘all beings’ respectively. Hence, 
according to Socrates, one must inquire whether some beings are such 
that all the others ‘are referred to’ them. This sounds pretty obscure, but 
receives some light from the comparison with letters. On a natural read- 
ing, doen ta otorxeia hangs on dvagépetor tra&vta: the question is 
whether there are some beings which all beings are referred to as letters are, 
ie. as there are some letters which all other letters are referred to.*? Thus 
Socrates is recalling the previous division of letters in vowels and voiceless, 
illustrated at c6 ff; ‘are referred to’ actually means ‘are brought under’;° 
and the beings which all beings ‘are referred to’ are the most general kinds 
of beings (Méridier: ‘en cherchant s'il est des catégories auxquelles ils se 
raménent tous, comme les éléments’, cf. Stallbaum 176, Sedley 2003: 128). 
Hereafter I will call such kinds categories for brevity. 

Socrates does not try to identify these categories, and we should respect 
his reserve. However, there is reason to suppose that the categories are 
meant to be just two; for the envisaged division of beings ought to run 
parallel to a basically bipartite division of letters (§6.3.2). And if this is 
so, we may tentatively recall a bipartite division of beings which seems to 
have been current in the ancient Academy and is indeed ascribed to Plato 
himself — who in fact might be mentioning it at Sph. 255cd. According 
to this division, t& dvta are either ‘themselves by themselves’ (att& Kad’ 
auté: e.g. human being, horse) or ‘relative to something’ (1rpds 11 or Trpd5 
étepa: e.g. larger, double, knowledge, good). We might also be tempted 
to suspect some sort of connection between these divisions and the dis- 
tinction, suggested at 393b—394a (see §§4.2.3, 4.2.5), between two classes of 


$ 


Less naturally, éo0Tep T& ototyeia might hang on ei Zotw eis & (d2): the beings which all beings 
are referred to would then be said to be /ike letters. ‘Are referred to’ would then mean ‘consist of’, 
and the comparison would be with the relation between names and their letters, not between 
letters and their kinds. Cf. Reeve ‘if there are some things to which they can all be carried 
back, as names are to the letters’. On a closely related construal, &o0trep T& oTOIXEia = Hotrep 
Tpds Ta oTOIXeIa: ‘Plato ... speaks of the basic elements “to which all things are referred as to 
their otoiyeia’”’ (Kahn 1973a: 166 n.19, cf. Heindorf, Dalimier ‘comme a des éléments’, Stewart 
1975: 171). But it seems to me that this would require &otep oto1xeta, without the article. 

© On dvagépa cf. Phd. 75b, 76d; R. 484c; Phdr. 237d. 

* See Divisiones Aristoteleae pp. 39-41 Mutschmann (= D.L. 3.108-9 + Codex Marcianus 257); 
Hermodorus ap. Simpl. in Ph. 248.2-5; Simpl. in Cat. 63.22—4; and Dancy 1999. The SpA. passage 
is very controversial: for discussion see Crivelli (forthcoming). 
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kinds, those of which it holds and those of which it does not hold that ‘aK 
begets another K’.* 


(iii) € Ov ... otoryeiors (d3—5): literally ‘from which it is possible to see 
both them and whether there are kinds in them in the same way as in 
letters’. We can start with 2€ dv. Scholars usually take it to be linked with 
d2 eis & But its antecedent may also be the immediately preceding t& 
ototxeia, as Barney 2001: 94 n.15 believes. 

Consider the former construal. On almost any interpretation, cis & 
refers to a class of beings which are somehow fundamental relative to the 
others (on my interpretation, are categories); then so should é€ cv too. This 
is, indeed, the view of Stallbaum 176 and Méridier (‘sil est des catégories 
auxquelles ... et d’aprés lesquelles on peut a la fois les voir eux-mémes et 
reconnaitre s'il existe en eux des espéces comme dans les éléments’).° Here 
it is unclear whether the ‘them’s (adt&, év avtois) should refer generically to 
beings or specifically to the categories. Thus Socrates may be saying one of 
two things: (a) on the basis of (or starting from) the categories, we can ‘see’ 
both the beings themselves and whether there are kinds among them; (b) on 
the basis of (or starting from) the categories, we can see both the categories 
themselves and whether there are kinds in them. Either way, I doubt that 
the former conjunct makes good sense. That is to say, I doubt that this con- 
strual accounts satisfactorily for the clause 2€ dv gotww ideiv adTé (d3). 

On the latter construal, which I prefer, instead, Socrates says that, on the 
basis of the parallel with letters (é& cv), we can see both ‘them’ (att&) and 
whether there are kinds ‘in them’ v attois) as in letters. “[hem’ I take to 
refer to the categories of beings mentioned in (ii), at d2 eis &: the compari- 
son with letters enables us to ‘see’, i.e. identify,** both those categories and 


* The connection might not be identity. The old Academic division between absolute and relative 
beings might be more general than the distinction suggested at 393b—394a; in particular, the 
class of absolute beings might be broader than that of the items of which it holds that a K begets 
another K. For while the examples of absolute beings supplied by Hermodorus are ‘human being 
and horse’, and those of D.L. 3.108 are ‘human beings, horse and the other animals’, the Codex 
Marcianus gives the list ‘human being, house, cloak, gold-piece’ (cf. S.E. M. 10.263). 
Sedley 2003: 128-9 and n.12 takes a partly different view. He would write a comma after ei8n (4), 
acomma after oto1yetors (ds) where all editions place a colon, and make te Kat (d4) join, not atté& 
(d3) and ei ... otoryetois (d4—5) as both governed by i8eiv (d3), but rather iSeiv and ériotacbar 
(d6) as both governed by éotw (d3). Here is the result: ‘proceeding from which we can view them 
in their own right, and, if they contain species, survey all these, just as we did with the letters, 
and have a science of applying each one [i-e. each letter] on the basis of likeness’. In addition to 
the objection I advance in the text, I notice that this involves a strained construal of te kai (d4; 
though see GP 517 on postponed te). Also strained is the lack of any pause to take breath at ds, 
before Socrates introduces the crucial stage where the two divisions are mapped onto each other. 
54 Some favour a very pregnant construal of iS¢iv adté&. Thus Fowler translates ‘see what their 
nature is’ and Barney 2001: 94 n.15 explains that ‘Plato is touching on a point made more expli- 
citly later: the letters had better be akin to the elements of things, and so able to reveal them.’ But 
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whether they contain further more specific kinds (ci6n). A parallel prescrip- 
tion was set forth in the case of letters at c6—dr: letters ‘other’ than vowels 
(i.e. the voiceless) had to be divided Kat’ e{&n, ‘according to their kinds’, 
into soundless and sounded; vowels in turn had to be divided into their 
eid. 

Two further notes on this interpretation. First, note the difference in 
length and emphasis between the two conjuncts ‘both those categories and 
whether they contain further more specific kinds’. Since the categories 
have already been introduced in (ii), here they receive a merely resumptive 
mention (avd), only to enable Socrates to move on to their species, which 
constitute the novelty in (iii) and deserve more space. We could trans- 
late: ‘to see not only [te] the categories themselves, but also [kai] whether 
there are kinds in them ... etc.’ Secondly, ‘in the same way as in letters’ is 
redundant; but this is excusable, especially at the end of so long and com- 
plex a sentence.® 


I can now offer a continuous translation of this exceptionally difficult 
passage: 


(so.) And when we have divided these letters, then in turn [we must divide] 
well all the beings on which we must impose names, if there are some which 
all are referred to as letters are, on whose basis it is possible to see not only 
those beings themselves, but also whether there are kinds in them in the 
same way as in letters. (424d1-5) 


Thereby we are finally in a position to note that this text is importantly 
reminiscent of another programmatic passage, Sophist 253a¢.° The bare 
bones of that passage are the following. Among letters some ‘harmonize’ 
with each other, some do not, and vowels in particular have the function 
of connecting the other letters; it is the task of grammar to know which 
letters combine with which. Analogously, among kinds some mix with 
each other, some do not. Knowing which mix with which, and what kinds 
are responsible for the mixing and the division of all the others, is the task 
of the philosopher-dialectician: he is expert at dividing by kinds, and this 


the meaning of iSeiv seems plainer, especially because it also governs the following ‘whether ...’ 
(In fact Barney seems to sever d4 ei from i8eiv, coordinating it with dz ei: ei Zotw eis & ... Kal ei év 
avtois. But the unity of adt& Te Kai ei 2v avTOIs is secured by the Te.) 
% Cf. e.g. 439b and Lg. 793c, where té&v &pxaiov UToTEcdvTev, which closes the period, is strictly 
speaking superfluous. In our lines the redundancy would be removed — at the price of a looser 
connection with what precedes — if é€ dv were linked to nothing in particular, but picked up 
more generically what precedes: ‘in virtue of all this it is possible to see not only the categories 
themselves, but also whether there are kinds in them etc.’ 
The analogy between things, on the one hand, and letters and syllables, on the other, is exploited 
elsewhere too: Tht. 2o1e—208b, Plt. 277e-278d, Phlb. 16c—18d, etc. See Intr., §1.3.2. 
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amounts to ‘knowing how to discern, kind by kind, how things can com- 
bine with each other and how they cannot’. That passage and ours share 
two crucial notions: (a) the structure of the alphabetic/phonetic system 
is a model for understanding the structure of reality, (b) this structure is 
revealed, at least to a relevant extent, by division by kinds. Of course Sp/. 
has a more complex perspective, revealed by the emphasis — which has no 
parallel in Ca. or in the other dialogues concerning division — on the role 
of vowels and of those kinds (= being and difference) which run through 
the others, causing their mixing or division. These mutual relations among 
kinds, which SpA. is interested in and partially explores with the sample 
inquiry into five ‘greatest kinds’, may cut across vertical divisions. 


6.3.4 Matching letters and beings (424d—425a) 


Once we have divided letters, on the one hand, and beings, on the other, 
the next step is to map the two divisions onto each other, matching letters 
and beings according to their mutual resemblances. Thus we shall con- 
struct words whose composition mirrors the nature of their referents. 

Before plunging into this long stretch of text, note how sophisticated, 
and interesting for a history of Platonic division, this strategy is. In the 
dialogues it seems to have a parallel in the project sketched at Phdr. 271a— 
272a, 277be (Grote 1888: 111.313 n.3): a division of kinds of souls and one of 
kinds of speeches, which should be brought together to see what kind of 
soul is persuaded by what kind of speech.” 


(so.) And when we have well examined all these things, we [must] know 
how to apply each item according to its resemblance [émpépew Exaotov 
KATA Thy dyoidtnta], whether we must apply one to one, or many, mix- 
ing them together, to one [édvte Ev évi én étrigépely, EavTe cUyKEepavvUvTa 
TOAAG évi], as painters when they want to imitate something sometimes 
apply only purple, sometimes any other dye, but sometimes mixing many 
dyes together, e.g. when they prepare a flesh-coloured pigment” or some- 
thing else of that sort, as each image seems to require each dye, I think — in 
the same way we too shall apply letters to the objects [r& otoryeia étri TK 
TpayyYata étroicouev], both one to one, where it seems to be required, and 
many together [kai év étri Ev, ot &v Soxf} Sev, Kal oUpTrOAAG], making what 


x7 Actually the Phdr. project is more complicated: we should also be able to tell for what reason a 
certain kind of soul is persuaded by a certain kind of speech, and also what kind of opinion it is 
persuaded to hold. But the twofold division seems to be the central point. 

8 On dv8peixedov (e2) cf. X. Occ. 10.5-6, Arist. GA 725226, and the ancient lexica (Poll. 7.129.6, 
Tim. 50 Bonelli, Hsch. « 4741). Some translate ‘a picture of a man’ vel sim., a meaning LSJ attests 
only in late texts. 
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they call syllables, and then in turn combining syllables, of which names 
and verbs are composed [8€ &v Ta Te dvdpata Koi TE PHYaTa cuvTiBevTal]. 
And again from names and verbs we shall finally construct something great 
and beautiful and whole: as in the former case the picture® with the art of 
painting, so in this case speech [tév Adyov] with onomastic or rhetoric or 
whatever the art is. (424d5—425a5) 


At ds—7 Socrates introduces the new topic of the association of letters and 
beings. Then at d8—e3 he switches to a long and elaborate comparison with 
the use of various dyes in painting. At e4 Socrates breaks off the compari- 
son, with a slight anacoluthon (a main verb is lacking, but ‘apply’ is easily 
understood from dg), to reimport its content on to his original topic. Thus, 
at e4—425a5, he illustrates the construction of a series of language-units of 
increasing largeness: syllables, words (names and verbs), and finally — in a 
crescendo of emphasis — speech. (Here I assume that 6qyata and Adyos 
are respectively ‘verbs’ and ‘speech’; I defend this interpretation in §6.3.5.) 

‘The basic idea here is that one must impose names by bringing together 
the two initial divisions (letters and beings) and establishing a correspond- 
ence between them according to the criterion of resemblance (d6). This 
criterion dictates a complex correspondence. For to one thing we must 
sometimes ‘apply’ one letter, sometimes several, i.e. a syllable or a whole 
word (d7, e5—a2). It is not clear whether speech (a2—5) too is regarded as a 
linguistic unit that can be made to correspond to some single item in the 
division of beings.°° 

Socrates’ instructions are extremely abstract, and for the moment are 
not accompanied by examples. Later on (426c—427c) he does give a sam- 
ple analysis of some Greek letters and names, which however is preceded 
by strong disclaimers (425b—426b), so that it need not be, and probably 
is not, completely faithful to the present programme. In the meantime, 
trying to understand how the correspondence between letters and beings 
is really supposed to work requires a bit of speculation. Some role, as also 
the comparison with dyes suggests, must be played by the greater or lesser 
complexity of each object. Thus, if the letter « resembles and is applied to 
A, and the letter 8 resembles and is applied to B, then the syllable Ba will 
presumably resemble and be applied to the compound BA. It is important 
to be clear that the sort of composition here at issue is not — primarily at 


° On @éov (a3) = ‘picture’ see LSJ 11; cf. 429a and Plt. 277c, quoted in n.65. Some translate ‘the liv- 
ing being’, which makes no sense. 

6° The move from names and verbs to speeches is also a move from the imposition of names and verbs 
to their use. ‘Each act of name use is, like namegiving, an assignment of name to object; and both 
kinds of act are to be judged by the same standard, resemblance’ (Barney 2001: 97, cf. 99). 
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least — the one whereby a material object is composed of material parts. 
Rather, it must be the sort of composition whereby various kinds or prop- 
erties combine to make up a thing’s nature, and of which the ontological 
division announced at 424d should constitute an analysis.” 

We can try to make this still somewhat vague account more precise 
by supposing that letters resemble a certain number of basic, though not 
ultimate, elements of reality (i.e. kinds or properties), and that syllables 
and names, which consist of letters, resemble the compound nature of the 
items which consist of those elements. I say ‘basic, though not ultimate’, 
because the ultimate elements of reality will presumably have to be the 
categories of 424d; and these cannot be resembled by any specific letter.” 
It cannot be the case either that every letter resembles a distinct category 
(because the categories are unlikely to be as many as twenty-four) or that 
only some letters do (because this would create an asymmetry among let- 
ters). Rather, the parallel between the two divisions envisaged by Socrates 
seems to require that the categories correspond, not to specific letters, but 
to kinds of letter: more precisely, to the two summa genera of letters, i.e. 
vowel and voiceless. In §6.3.3 I recalled that the ancient Academy knew 
of a bipartite categorial distinction between beings ‘themselves by them- 
selves’ and beings ‘relative to others’. 

This brings me to another problematic facet of Socrates’ project. 
Consider the case of a letter of the ‘voiceless and soundless’ kind which is 
included in the name of a certain compound object because it resembles 
an element of the object’s nature. E.g. suppose that x is included in the 
name AUxKos because it resembles an element of the complex nature of a 
wolf. Then what is the name of that very element, seeing that x cannot be 
pronounced alone? I surmise that the answer is the following: if a letter 
cannot be pronounced alone, then the name of the very item it resembles 
consists of that letter plus other supporting ones, whose function is merely 
to help pronunciation. This supposition will be borne out when Socrates 
finally gives examples (426c—427¢, see §6.4.2).° In the meantime, remem- 
ber 393de: to refer to most letters we use, not the letter itself, but a name 
composed of the letter in question plus other ones — e.g. Bfjta, where only 
B is significant. 


61 


Cf. Arist. Metaph. 1023b23-5 on the sense in which a genus can be said to be a part of its species. 
Of course ‘letter’ in the present discussion always means ‘letter-type’. 

Contra see Baxter 1992: 78: it is ‘reasonable to assume that Plato must mean all the elements in a 
correct name to have some mimetic force’. 

Of course at 393de Socrates is speaking of the existing names of letters, whereas our passage is 
about perfect names to come. But seeing that some letters cannot be pronounced in isolation, 
their names cannot fail to contain extra supporting letters. 
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We still have to face a final question. When Socrates says that names 
and verbs are composed of syllables, and speech of names and verbs 
(425a1-4), he seems to be speaking of a// names and verbs. What is the 
place of those names which are composed of other names, i.e. secondary 
names? Socrates has not forgotten them, because he is shortly going to 
refer to them (425b2). We already encountered the same problem at 423b, 
commenting on which I suggested (§6.2.3) that Socrates was viewing pri- 
mary names as the fundamental kind of names and assimilating second- 
ary names to them. In our passage, however, there is a further reason for 
his silence on secondary names. As soon as from syllables we get complete 
words, i.e. primary names and verbs, then we already have all the essen- 
tial components for constructing speeches, even if those primary names 
and verbs have not yet been assembled to form secondary ones. Secondary 
names and verbs greatly enrich our lexicon, but do not constitute a step in 
the sequence which Socrates is interested in, i.e. letters — syllables — names/ 
verbs — speech. 


6.3.5 Intermezzo: names, verbs and speech (425a) 


We shall have more to say about the relation between primary and sec- 
ondary names. Now, however, we need to discuss a point which so far I 
have been leaving aside. This is the identity of the linguistic items called 
Ptwata and Adyos (425aI-5). 

First, Adyos. This is probably not ‘language’ (Fowler), but a concrete 
language-unit of some sort, consisting of both évéyata and pyyata: cf. 
431bc, where Adyor are said to be the combination (otvGeors) of dvdpata 
and éiyata. So the right translation might be ‘sentence’ (Reeve), which 
however does not seem to fit very well with the description of the Adyos 
as ‘a great and beautiful whole’. This rather suggests ‘speech’ (Méridier 
‘discours’), conceived of as something which may be a simple sentence, or 
a whole period, or something even greater and more complex.® 


& Barnes 2007: 204 translates our Adyos as ‘saying’ and contends that here, as in Arist. Jt. 4-5 and 
Po. 20.1457423—30, a Adyos is ‘any expression whatever which is more complex than a single name 
or verb’, including phrases like ‘biped animal’ (cf. 2007: 180). But our passage suggests, and 431bc 
confirms, that a Adyos must contain at least one name and one verb, as in the Sophist (see below). 
Cf. §7.2.4 (and §7.3.4, especially n.112, on Adyos referring to phrases). 

For the Adyos as ‘something great and beautiful and whole’ (425a2-3) cf. Phdr. 264c ‘each 
Adyos must be composed like a living being, having a body of its own, in such a way as not to be 
without head or feet, but have both middle parts and extremities, written so as to suit each other 
and the whole’. For the comparison between Adyor and pictures (a3—4) cf. Pit. 277c ‘it seems that 
our Adyos like a picture [@@ov] has an adequate external profile, but has not yet acquired, as it 
were, the vividness due to the dyes and the mixture of colours’. 
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Secondly, 6yyaTa. These are the units that are combined with names 
to form speech. Now here at 425a some suppose 61\yaTa to be ‘phrases’, 
i.e. intermediate units between names and sentences or speeches;°° we saw 
in §6.1.2 that the term has this meaning in several texts, including Cra. 
399ab. Here, however, this cannot be so. For Socrates says, at 425aI—2, that 
both names and é1\yata are composed of syllables. This entails (as Barney 
2001: 186 sees) that 6ryyata lie at the same level of composition as names, 
i.e. are single words composed of syllables, not phrases composed of words. 
And this requirement is satisfied if 6f{uata means ‘verbs’ — as in fact it is 
usually understood. 

Now, to grasp the real purport of this distinction between names and 
verbs we cannot but turn to Sph. 261d—263d,” where the Eleatic Stranger 
distinguishes two kinds of ‘vocal means to indicate concerning real- 
ity’: the 6fjya, defined as the means to indicate ‘applied to actions’ (211i Tois 
Tpdageo), and the dvoya, defined as the vocal sign imposed ‘on the things 
themselves that perform those actions’ (é1r’ avtois Tots exeivas TEA&TTOUO!). 
The 6fjya is exemplified by no less than five verbs in third person singular, 
the dvoua by common and proper nouns. The ‘first and smallest’ sentence 
arises from the union of an évoua and a pf\ya: e.g. &vOparros pavOdvel, ‘(a) 
human being learns’. 

Thus it seems clear that in Sph. dvoua and ffiya mean respectively 
‘name’ and ‘verb’ and specify two distinct word-classes, the former of 
which includes proper names, common nouns, and presumably also adjec- 
tives.“* However, SpA. also identifies a syntactic difference between names 
and verbs. This surfaces first in the definition of names. While the defin- 
ition of verbs as signs of actions is based on the kind of object signified, 
the definition of names as signs of agents somehow points to the name’s 


6° See Lutoslawski (1897: 431): the passage contains ‘a succession of increasing units, beginning 
with a single letter, progressing to a syllable, a word, a phrase, and a speech. The parallelism 
of dvopaotiKh and dvopa, PytopiKn and Pfjpa confirms this. Cf. Denyer 1991: 149-50. Barney 
2001: 96 too has ‘phrases’. 

Others think of the ffjyo here as something like a predicate: Horn 1904: 44 (‘Aussagewort), 
Dalimier 265 n.365 (6fjpa “désigne la formule prédicative qui peut se réduire au verbe seul’), 
Sedley 2003: 128-9 (‘descriptions’, cf. 162-4). This construal, like the previous one, is ruled out by 
the argument I go on to offer in the text. Furthermore, such a syntactic perspective would be out 
of place in the present context: it would be odd of Socrates to say ‘with letters you can make up 
syllables, with syllables you can make up names and predicates’. 

The Sph. passage was already touched upon in §2.2.3. With the following outline cf. Frede 
1992b: 412-23, Szaif 1998: 457-62. 

The meaning of dvoya and fia is the same in Aristotle, Po. 1457a10-18 and (I take it, although 
the matter is somewhat controversial) Jnt. 1-3. See Whitaker 1996: 52—61, 148-9. Cf. the Art 
ascribed to Dionysius Thrax, 12-13, where évoya includes proper nouns, common nouns and 
adjectives, and is distinguished from pf\ya ‘verb’. 
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function as subject of a sentence and thus introduces a syntactic perspec- 
tive. This perspective becomes more evident in 262e—263d, where it comes 
out that each sentence contains two parts, one (the subject) which refers 
to what the sentence is about and another one (the predicate) which says 
something about it. In the examples “Theaetetus sits’ and “Theaetetus flies’ 
these two parts coincide respectively with the name and the verb, whose 
syntactic function is thus clarified. 

So we have a double distinction: between name and verb, on the one 
hand, and between subject and predicate, on the other. The two distinc- 
tions coincide in the examples of the Sophist, which are sentences of the 
‘first and smallest’ sort, composed of a name and a verb only.®? But they do 
not coincide in general: the class of predicates is broader than the class of 
verbs and includes also predicates formed by the copula + a complement 
(‘is (a) man’, ‘is white’).’° What is more, you may recognize the former 
distinction without yet recognizing the latter. You may realize that there 
are two distinct word-classes, which contain words with different features 
(e.g. verbs have tense, names do not), without yet connecting this distinc- 
tion with the syntactic one between subject and predicate.’”' You may even 
realize that a sentence minimally consists of a name and a verb without yet 
being really aware of their distinct contribution to the sentence’s syntactic 
structure. 

Now Sph., despite what is sometimes said, does not introduce the 
name-verb distinction as a completely new one. Theaetetus’ perplexity 
at 261e—262a need not imply that the distinction is something previously 
unknown, only that Plato wants to stress its importance and perhaps that 
his definitions are partially new. Indeed, a couple of textual details sug- 
gests that the meanings ‘name’ and ‘verb’ for dvoua and fjya are already 
established: 262a1 KAn@év (‘one kind called names, the other verbs’), 
a4 Aéyouev (‘the means to indicate applied to actions we call verb’: not 
Aéyoouey, ‘let us call’)”* Therefore dvoua and éfjya may well be ‘name’ and 
‘verb’ already at Cra. 425a, as I have argued above.” This, however, does 
not mean that our passage also contains the syntactic distinction between 


® As Barnes 2007: 107-8 points out, this is exactly the view of several ancient commentators: see 
Gal. Inst. log. 2.2.3, Apul. Znt. 4, Mart. Cap. 4.393. 

7° The Stranger might have such predicates in mind at Sph. 2622-3. 

7 Cf. Arist. Po. 1457a14—-18, where verbs are distinguished from names only in virtue of their signi- 
fying time. Contrast /nt. 16b6-10: verbs both signify time and are signs of what is predicated. 

™ See Szaif 1998: 461 n.427. 

7 In 426¢ six infinitives are referred to as #hyata. There the term is perhaps likely to mean ‘verbs’, 
although we cannot exclude that the meaning is just ‘expressions’ (see §6.1.2). A little above, 426c, 
the infinitive xiew was called an évoya. 
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subject and predicate. Whether the latter distinction too is drawn in Cra. 
is a question we shall ask in §§7.2.4 and 7.3.4. 

If Socrates in our passage appears to presuppose the meaning of pfjyo as 
‘verb’, we are entitled to ask where he gets it. Here we may quote Cornford 
(1935: 307): ‘At Cratylus 425a the notion that speech or statement ... con- 
sists of names and verbs is taken as familiar, without explanation. It was 
probably due to the grammarians, for the previous context refers to their 
classification of letters.’ If we take this hypothesis seriously, we must recall 
that at 424¢ the division of letters was ascribed to experts in rhythms, and 
record that Democritus reportedly wrote, not only works on sounds, let- 
ters and rhythms (see §6.3.2), but also a treatise Tlepi 6nu&tav, whose con- 
tent is unknown (D.L. 9.48 = 68 433 DK = 0.6.1 Leszl). This brings me to 
the further (and final) conjecture that Democritus was the first, or one of 
the first, who identified the verb and called it 6Fpa.” 


6.3.6 First assessment of Socrates programme 


Before moving on to the conclusion of Socrates’ speech a provisional 
assessment of what we have been reading so far is in order. Our assessment 
depends, of course, on what we take to be the programme’s purpose. If — 
as we have been led to expect — the purpose is to supply an authentically 
naturalist theory of how primary names must be imposed to be correct, 
then the programme is open to serious criticism and is probably bound 
to be unsuccessful, because it seems unable to do without an element of 
convention. Let me briefly specify some of the problems, partly following 
Barney 2001: 95, 105—6 and n.31, 120 and n.12. 

First, it is far from clear how letters or sounds could imitate the nature 
of very abstract entities like justice or equality. We can suppose that the 
imitation would have to be essentially metaphorical. It seems, however, 
that assigning such a basic role to metaphor would introduce an elem- 
ent of convention. In particular, there would seem to be no natural way 
to determine whether a word, uttered in a certain context, had literal or 
metaphorical meaning. 

A second group of problems is related to the fact that Socrates says noth- 
ing about syntax. Could what he says be consistently extended to the flex- 
ion of nouns and verbs? Moreover, is a primary name just an unstructured 


7 Momigliano 1969: 157-8 n.4 thought that in Democritus’ lost work ‘fa vada inteso nel senso 
di locuzione verbale secondo la distinzione gia platonica in Cratyl., 425a’. For a different view see 
Conti 1977-8: 200-2. 
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collection of letters, or does it have an internal structure, matching the 
relations among the object’s various features? A consistent naturalism 
would seem to require the latter; yet only convention seems able to dis- 
criminate between groups of letters containing the same elements in dif- 
ferent order (e.g. af and Bo). 

Thirdly, ordinary speakers, faced with a complex group of sounds, will 
not be immediately able to analyse it into its elements, discerning the exact 
value of each and its contribution to the whole. Learning the meaning of 
such expressions, and then understanding them in use, will inevitably be 
a matter of convention. The role of convention is especially evident in the 
case of those names which contain extra supporting letters (see §6.3.4): only 
convention can tell the extra letters from the mimetic ones. And as for the 
names of letters (the most conspicuous case, as we saw, of names contain- 
ing extra supporting letters, and the only one Socrates acknowledges), how 
could Socrates explain in naturalist terms that the name Bfjra names the 
letter B instead of the kind or property resembled by the letter?” 

More generally, any element of imperfection contained in a name, how- 
ever little, imports a corresponding element of convention that is required 
to neutralize it and enable speakers to interpret the whole name correctly. 
As Barney says, ‘there is ... no natural partial degree of resemblance which 
suggests itself as a threshold for representational adequacy. Any such par- 
tial degree has the potential to mislead ... it is only because imperfect 
representational correctness tends to be backed by quite elaborate conven- 
tional codes and assumptions about relevance that it does not invariably 
mislead us.’ 

Fourthly, there is a problem about the relation between primary and 
secondary names. Here, however, we must be very careful. According to 
many scholars,” Socrates’ mimetic programme conflicts with his earl- 
ier claim that different namegivers can embody the same specific form 
of name in different letters and syllables (389a—-390a), or with the claim 
that the etymology of secondary names often requires the addition or sub- 
traction of some letters (393d—394b, 399ab, 414cd). I do not believe there 
is a real conflict on these points. The mimetic programme does zot rule 
out that different sounds resemble the same thing, either in the same lan- 
guage (cf. 427ab) or in different ones — provided that different languages 
are assumed to use different sets of sounds (see §3.4.3). Hence there may be 
semantically equivalent primary names both in the same language and in 


* Cf. Williams 1982: 85. 
76 E.g. Goldschmidt 1940: 151 n.1, Schofield 1982: 64-5. 
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different ones, and the mimetic programme does not conflict with 389a— 
390a. As for added and subtracted letters, again there is no conflict, if we 
assume that primary names too may contain extra letters (see §6.3.4). As 
long as a secondary name preserves the significant letters of its primary 
components, the extra letters may be freely added or subtracted. That is to 
say, extra letters are a problem — but not a problem that concerns the rela- 
tion between primary and secondary names. 

So the conflict is not the one scholars generally identify. Rather, the 
problem is simply that primary and secondary names have meaning in two 
very different ways. In particular, a secondary name cannot be directly 
analysed into its letters. Let us take, e.g., the compound name xaptro- 
popos, ‘fruit-bearing’, and assume that both its components are primary 
names which mean respectively ‘fruit’ and ‘bearing’. If you just analysed 
the name into its letters, you might as well form the belief that it meant 
‘fruit that bears’, or indeed something even more different. What natural 
fact can allow you to recognize whether a particular name is primary or 
secondary and, in the latter case, what kind of analysis is appropriate to it? 
Once again, it seems that only convention can tell. 

Socrates’ programme, if we read it as a genuine naturalist enterprise, 
founders on these difficulties — and perhaps on still other ones, which we 
shall see in due course. But is this the only possible way of reading it? Let 
us go back to the text. 


6.3.7 How names are and how they should be (42s5ab) 


At 425a5 Socrates rouses himself: he realizes that his train of thought has 
undergone a shift of perspective. At 424b7—8 he began to examine the pro- 
cedure followed by ‘the imitator’, thus speaking of the namegiver with the 
same detachment he had been adopting throughout. But no later than c6, 
after a comparison with students of rhythms, returning to the imposition 
of names he shifted to the first person plural: ‘So mustn’t we [was] too, in 
the same way, first divide vowels ... etc.’ Since then he has been sticking 
to the first person all through his speech: dr ‘when we have divided’, e4—5 
‘we too shall apply’, and most recently 425a2-3 “we shall finally construct 
a great and beautiful whole’. Thereby Socrates has been gradually taking 
on the namegiver’s point of view, as if it were ‘our’ business to build up 
and impose the primary names. It is from this identification that he now 
rouses himself: 


(so.) Or rather not we—in speaking I was carried away. For it was the ancients 
who composed these items as they are now composed [ouvéGecay ... ot Tes 
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timep ovyxeitar], whereas we must, if we are going to know how to examine 
all these matters expertly, divide in this way [oUtw 51eAoyuévous] and in this 
way see whether the first names and the secondary ones have been set down 
appropriately or not [eite KaT& Tpdtrov T& TE TIPATA Svdpyata KEiTaI Kal 
t& totepa cite un]. But stringing these items together differently is, I fear, 
faulty and unmethodical [&AAws 58 ouveipetv pt patAov F Kal ov Kal’ 68dv], 
dear Hermogenes. 
HE. By Zeus, Socrates, perhaps it is so. (425a5—bs) 


Our task, Socrates says in a nutshell, is to examine the existing language, 
not to create a new one. It is the ancients who ‘put together’ or ‘composed’ 
the existing language-units (a6 ouvé®eoav has no object expressed, and 
we must supply a very generic one);’” what we must do is different. First, 
we must ‘divide in this way’ (br). This seems to mean that we must div- 
ide letters and beings as Socrates has just been recommending; he is not 
withdrawing those directions, but only the idea that we should use them 
for imposing names.” Second, in the same way (note br-3 otw ... ot Te), 
ive. in the light of those very divisions, using them as a yardstick, we must 
assess the correctness of the existing primary and secondary names. 

Socrates adds a final, rather obscure remark on the faultiness of &AAws ... 
ouveipeiv (b3). What does this mean? ouveipet literally means ‘to string 
together’ (e.g. a Adyos or Adyou: Plt. 267a, Arist. EN 1147421). Hence it 
probably refers to the composition of language-units, like a6 ouvéfecay, 
with which it also shares the lack of an expressed object and the need for 
a very generic one (unless we should supply ‘names’ from b2 as some” 
do). As for &AAws, it suggests a contrast with the preceding ottw’s: “dif- 
ferently’, sc. from how it has been recommended, i.e. without performing 
the preliminary divisions.*® Having just claimed that we must assess the 
correctness of names in the light of the recommended divisions, Socrates 
supports this claim with the remark that composing names not in accord- 
ance with them would be faulty. 


7 ouvédecav ... obtws fTtep oUyKeITai (a6): note that cuvébecay, ‘composed’, is the form which 
corresponds in the active to the middle ouvé®evto, ‘made a convention’, while oWyxeitai, ‘are 
composed’, could itself mean ‘a convention has been made’ (cf. 433e édvte Tis cuvOfiTa1 doTrep 
viv ovyxertat!). An oblique hint, in advance of the appropriate discussion, that names were actu- 
ally at the time of their imposition, and are still now, a matter of convention? 

7 Fowler translates otto S1eAopévous as ‘take it [sc. language] to pieces as they put it together’ (cf. 

Reeve). Thereby he takes oUtw to refer not to Socrates’ directions about division, but to the nearer 

obtas Atep ovyKeitat (a6). He also implausibly takes S1eAouévous to mean ‘taking to pieces’, 

rather than ‘dividing’ like the other forms of Sio1poGpor in 42.4bd. 

See Horn 1904: 45, Fowler and Minio-Paluello. LSJ interpret cuveipew here as ‘connect them [sc. 

names] with their roots’. Reeve: ‘any other way of connecting names to things’. Dalimier: ‘suivre 

un autre ordre’ (cf. Sedley 2003: 42: ‘to proceed in any other way’). Barney (2001: 97): ‘to dis- 

course in any other way’ (see LSJ 11.2). 

But it might also mean ‘at haphazard’ (Fowler): cf. LSJ 11.3. 
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Let us try to grasp the significance of these lines. If Socrates, the char- 
acter, gets ‘carried away’ and then suddenly rouses himself, this is because 
Plato, the author, deliberately has him do so. This may be just a touch of 
realism; or, more interestingly, it may be a stage-direction to the reader. 
The stage-direction must somehow concern the contrast between what 
Socrates was doing, i.e. sketching the project of a rational nomencla- 
ture based on natural criteria, and what he says he should rather do, ice. 
to investigate an actual language. In my view the point is twofold and 
concerns both horns of the contrast. On the one hand, Plato is hinting 
that actual languages like Greek do not live up to the high standards of 
Socrates’ project. On the other hand, he is laying stress on the project itself 
and inviting us to regard it, not as a momentary slip, but as a positive 
result of this section of the dialogue. 

But how can the project be presented as a positive outcome? Of course, 
Socrates might find it irreproachable and seriously envisage an ideal lan- 
guage which would (in his opinion) live up to naturalist standards of 
correctness. Then he also ought to maintain that actual names, insofar 
as they do not live up to those standards, are not correct. This, however, 
is not what he is going to maintain. For, as I have anticipated time and 
again, Socrates will not leave the dialogue as a naturalist; in the end he 
will reject Cratylus’ theory and embrace some form of conventionalism. 
He will, however, insist that names tend to resemble their referents with 
their letters and that those names which actually do so are fiver than the 
others. (So I interpret the difficult 434c—435d: see §§8.1.2—s.) 

In accordance with those forthcoming conclusions, the project sketched 
in our passage admits of a more modest interpretation, as a sketch of how 
names would best be made for philosophical purposes. So understood, the 
passage does not aim at offering a strictly naturalist account of correct- 
ness, and does not challenge the ordinary names’ claims on reference to 
things. This interpretation fits well with the fact that Socrates, before cor- 
recting himself, explicitly speaks in the first person and concerns himself 
with names to come. 

Now for a linguistic remark. At br—4 Socrates says that our task is to 
see whether or not the existing names have been set down ‘appropriately’ 
(kat& Tpdtrov), and that assembling names or other language-units differ- 
ently than has been said is ‘faulty and unmethodical’ (patAov ... Kai ot 
xa@’ 686v). These expressions may be equivalent respectively to ‘correctly’ 
and ‘not correct’. But I find it striking that here Socrates, gathering up 
the threads of his long speech since 424c, does not use the key terms ‘cor- 
rectness’ and ‘correct’, and has instead recourse to other expressions, two 
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of which (i.e. the first and the third) occur nowhere else in the dialogue. 
Indeed, talk of ‘correctness’ is absent from the whole of 424b—425b (with 
the not very significant exception of 424bro ‘isn’t it most correct to divide 
first of all the letters ...’), and will reappear only at 425d. So we should 
consider the possibility that Plato here is deliberately avoiding expressions 
concerning correctness and making Socrates employ weaker expressions 
instead. This is perfectly in order, if Plato is eventually going to make 
Socrates (a) settle the question of correctness in favour of conventionalism, 
but at the same time (b) specify how names would best be made, and if our 
passage serves to illustrate the /atter point.” 

The fact that Plato makes Socrates sketch the project of a perfect lan- 
guage does not imply that he seriously entertains the idea of a linguistic 
reform; indeed, he shows no interest (either here or elsewhere) in any prac- 
tical matter involved in a realization of such a project. So the point seems 
to be a different one. As at the earlier stages of the discussion, Plato wants 
to extract from the naturalist thesis all the good it can yield, before finally 
refuting it. The project of a perfect, ‘philosophical’ language, considered 
from a purely theoretical point of view, is one very interesting idea we can 
extract. Its interest also lies in the fact that it gives Plato the opportunity to 
carry on the dialogue’s ‘ontological subplot’, reflecting on the division of 
reality into kinds and on the analogy between beings and letters. 


Here I cannot dwell on the great historical relevance of Socrates’ project; 
but I cannot help mentioning how reminiscent it is of those envisaged by 
several philosophers writing in the 1660s and afterwards, like Comenius, 
Dalgarno, Wilkins and Leibniz." I do not know to what extent, if at 
all, these authors actually drew inspiration from our dialogue. At least 
Comenius and Leibniz seem to have read it; in particular, Leibniz was cer- 
tainly very impressed by the etymologies of actual primary names which 
Socrates offers at 426c—427d, so much so as to quote the whole passage in 
his unfinished and unpublished Epistolica de historia etymologica dissertatio 
(written around 1712), §18.°3 


2 


Goldschmidt 1940: 144-5, 152, sees the passage as a mere dialectical move: ‘Platon, tout en restant 
dans les vues de Cratyle, montre comment celui-ci, s'il veut étre logique avec lui-méme, devrait 
concevoir son systéme.’ This is to throw away the impressive theoretical machinery deployed in 
this passage. 

See Baxter 1992: 68-72 on Comenius and Maat 2004 on Dalgarno, Wilkins and Leibniz. Among 
these authors only Comenius seems to share Socrates’ view that, in the ideal language, letters 
must be applied to beings on the basis of resemblance. 

The Dissertatio has been provisionally edited by Gensini 1991: 191-271. For another possible con- 
nection between Leibniz and the Cratylus on primary names see §6.4.2 and n.104. 
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6.4 THE INVESTIGATION OF ACTUAL PRIMARY 
NAMES (425B—427D) 


6.4.1 Disclaimers and preliminaries (425b—426b) 


Socrates should now — according to what he has just said — proceed in two 
steps: first make the required divisions of letters and beings and establish 
the required correspondences, then check whether the existing primary 
names have been imposed in accordance with such divisions and corre- 
spondences. But the task turns out to be out of reach. As so often, Plato’s 
Socrates has told us what we ought to do, but is not really going to do it. 


so. What then? Do you trust you'd be able to divide these things in this way 
[ratita obte SieAgoGar]? I don’t. 

HE. Then so much the less do I. 

so. Shall we therefore give up? Or do you want us to try as we can, even if we 
should be able to discern little of these matters? And, as we premissed a short 
while ago to the gods that though we knew nothing of the truth we were 
guessing at the humans’ opinions about them, so now too should we pro- 
ceed after saying to ourselves that, if these things had to be divided expertly 
[ei pév TexviKdds 25e1 AUTH SieAéoGan],°+ whether by us or by anyone else, this 
was the way they had to be divided [o&toos 21 atT& S1oipeio bar], but now 
we'll have to deal with them, as they say, ‘according to our capacity’? Do 
you think so, or what else do you say? 

HE. I most emphatically think so. (42sb6—c8) 


‘The wearisome syntax of Socrates’ very long sentence (which I have divided 
for clarity) does not obscure the main point. On the one hand, the previ- 
ously recommended divisions are necessary for a thorough examination of 
names; on the other hand, we are not able to perform them. So we shall 
do what we can, offering a second-best inquiry in place of the thorough 
one. Here Socrates is recalling 400d—4o1a, where he renounced examining 
the names the gods call themselves and contented himself with an inquiry 
into the names they are called by humans. 

Before embarking on the second-best inquiry, however, Socrates has 
first to express, then to silence, a qualm: 


8. 


x 


At c4 the MSS read ei uév 1 yxpnotov @e1, preserved by Hirschig; he reprints Ficino’s translation 
‘si quam optime distinguenda haec fuissent’, which seems impossible. ei uév texvikdds 25e1 is the 
text printed by the OCT editors (who slightly modify an earlier emendation by Reinhard; an 
alternative is Duke’s ei yév 1 YonoiwaTepov @e1), perhaps on the grounds that Plato never uses 
the adverb ypnotdés (which at first glance would seem to be the most obvious way of emending 
xenotov. Burnet, Fowler, Méridier adopt Ast’s ei pév T1 xpriv, followed by deletion of «1. 

Cf. Hp. Ma. 301b. 
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so. Ithink, Hermogenes, that the objects will appear ridiculous when it becomes 
manifest that they have been imitated with letters and syllables [TeAoia pév 
oiual paveiofar ... ypa&wyaot Kal oUAAaBois Ta TrEdypaTa pELIUNLEVa 
KaTadSnAa yryvoueval.’° And yet it is necessary. For we don’t have any- 
thing better to refer to about the truth of the first names [trepi &AnBetas 
TOV TpwTwV Svoudtoov]*” — unless perhaps, as tragedians when they are at a 
loss resort to the machines lifting gods in the air, you want us too to get off 
in the same way, saying that the first names were imposed by the gods and 
for this reason are correct [T& TP@Ta dvdyata oi Feol Eecav Kal 81a Tad ta 
dpbds ézyei]. Is this the strongest account for us too? Or perhaps that one, 
that we have received them from some barbarians, and barbarians are more 
ancient than us? Or that it is impossible, owing to their antiquity, to inves- 
tigate them, like barbarian names? All these would be very clever dodges 
for the person who is unwilling to give an account of how the first names 
have been correctly set down [Adyov 815dvon Trepi T&v TPATOV dvopaTooV 
ws dp 0s Kettai]. (425d1-426a4) 


Is what Socrates fears will appear ‘ridiculous’ (d1) the abstract theory 
which has just been stated or the forthcoming analysis of actual primary 
names? Several commentators believe it is the former." I rather believe the 
latter, as is suggested by the whole train of thought from 425b6 onwards, 
by the future ‘will appear’ and by the parallel with another unequivocal 
‘ridiculous’ at 426b6. Yet it must be acknowledged that the theory itself, or 
at least its basic idea of names as imitations, seems to be presented at d3—4 
as something we accept faute de mieux. 

I shall have more to say on Socrates’ fear of ridicule later on. For the 
moment, however, we can already point out that at this stage he seems 
to be guided mainly by methodological considerations, i.e. by the view 
that somehow or other we must account for the correctness of the primary 
names, if we do not want to fall back on such unsatisfactory loopholes as 
were already suggested and rejected at 421cd, which Socrates now recalls. 
(Note that the first of the three possible ways out mentioned here, namely 
invoking a deus ex machina, was not considered before; it is a desperate 
move Cratylus will make at 438bc.) 


Pa 
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This clause (di—3) is usually understood as ‘it will appear ridiculous that things are made manifest 
by being imitated with letters and syllables’. Thus kat&SnAa (dz) would refer to the disclosure of 
the objects’ nature in names. But the other occurrences of the adjective in Cra. (408e kat&SnAov 
yevouevov, 415b, 416a) do not suggest this pregnant construal and have rather to do with the per- 
spicuity of an etymology. For my own construal cf. Ap. 23d Kat&SNAo1 yiyvovtal TpooTOIOUpEVOL 
uév eldévan, eiSdtes 52 OUSéEv: ‘it becomes manifest that they claim to know, but know nothing’. 
“The truth of the primary names’ (d4—5): the truth about them? Or the fact that shey are true, i.e. 
truthful, i.e. correct (cf. 385c and §2.2.4)? I incline towards the latter. 

Goldschmidt 1940: 144—5 n.1, Schofield 1982: 65, Barney 2001: 90 and n.g. 
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Socrates’ mainly methodological perspective becomes more evident in 
the next lines: 


(so.) And yet to the extent that one does not know the correctness of the first 
names [6Tw Tis TPOTIO THY TEwWTwY dvouaToo TI SpEdTNTa pT o1S¢Ev], it is 
impossible for him, I think, to know that of the secondary ones [&8Uvatév 
Tou Téyv ye Uotépoo eiSévor], which must necessarily be cleared up on the 
basis of those [& é éxeiveov avéyKn SnAote#ai]®? which he knows nothing 
about. But evidently he who claims to have expert knowledge on these mat- 
ters must be able to give a demonstration [étroSei€a1]° above all and most 
clearly about the first names; or he must know well that he’ll talk nonsense 
as far as the secondary ones are concerned. Or do you think otherwise? 

HE. Notatall, Socrates. (426a4—b4) 


Knowledge about the correctness of secondary names presupposes know- 
ledge about the correctness of primary ones, of which the former are com- 
posed. Conversely, lack of knowledge about the correctness of primary 
names turns any account of the correctness of secondary names into 
nonsense. 

The point can be put as follows. As we have (or should have) done 
in the etymologies of secondary names, showing the correctness of a 
name like ‘ABCDEFG’ amounts to showing that it reveals the nature 
of its referent by being composed of ‘ABC’ + ‘DEFG’. Let us suppose 
that ‘ABC’ and ‘DEFG’ are primary names. If we do not show how they 
too reveal the nature of their referents (e.g., if we declare them to be 
inscrutable barbarian loans), then our whole analysis of ‘“ABCDEFG’ 
is invalidated; for we have not really shown that it has a natural link 
with its referent. As far as we know, its primary uninvestigated compo- 
nents — or at least some of them — might even bear their meanings just 
by convention. But then the conventionality of the primary level would 
infect the further ones: a secondary name containing a conventional 
primary name is itself conventional, even if it happens to describe its 
referent’s nature truly. 


89 


This is probably the only place in Cra. where 8nAdw expresses something done to names, not by 
them. (See §7.1.3 n.18 on 429c6.) Most interpreters take the point to be that secondary names are 
‘made evident’, or even ‘explained’, on the basis of primary ones. 5nAd, however, usually does 
not have this meaning, at least when the grammatical object — or, in the passive, the subject — is 
a noun or pronoun; it usually means ‘show’, ‘indicate’ (see §4.2.4). On the other hand, Reeve’s 
translation of &nAotoGa1 as ‘to express something’ would only fit the active. I have hesitantly fol- 
lowed the former interpretation. Could the meaning instead be ‘which must necessarily be shown 
to be composed of those’, or perhaps ‘which must necessarily be shown to be [correct] on the basis of 
those’? 

&trobeigar here is often translated ‘explain’. With Dalimier, I stick to the literal meaning; as a 
matter of fact, however, the verb seems to be used as a variant on ‘give an account (a3). 
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The Derveni Papyrus, col. xxu, supplies a concrete example of the danger 
we ought to avoid. The author says that one and the same goddess is called 
Tf ‘Earth’, ‘by convention’ (vdyeo); Mitnp ‘Mother’, ‘because everything is 
born from her’ and Anuytnp ‘Demeter’, from Tf Mitnp. We might say 
that Anup is a secondary name, which provides a true description of 
its referent’s nature, but one of whose components, i.e. [, is declared to 
have no etymological explanation. This would deprive the whole second- 
ary name Anutytnp of natural correctness. Therefore, if Socrates exploited 
some of the ways out which have just been mentioned, thus leaving pri- 
mary names unexplained, he would invalidate whatever efforts he previ- 
ously made to give a naturalist account of secondary names. On the other 
hand, a successful account of primary names would provide those previ- 
ous efforts with firm foundations.” 

‘The point made in our passage is a particular instance of a general prin- 
ciple which emerges from the refutation of the ‘Dream’ theory at Tht. 
201e—206b: knowledge of a compound presupposes knowledge of its elem- 
ents. Even more generally, ‘Knowledge must be based on knowledge.” 
Indeed, according to Kahn 1973a: 167—8 a major purpose of the whole dis- 
cussion of secondary and primary names is precisely that of pointing to 
the general thesis: ‘Plato was here concerned to work out a serious ideal for 
systematic knowledge.’ It is perhaps difficult to be sure that Plato was so 
concerned; for he does not make Socrates explicitly advert to any general 
principle.’ But I take it that, at the very least, he cannot fail to see that 
Socrates’ point can have wide application.” 

Socrates rounds off his preliminaries to the ‘primary’ etymologies with 
some final disclaimers: 


so. Well, what I have realized” about first names seems to me absolutely out- 
rageous and ridiculous [rrévu por Soxei UBpiotiKé Eivar Kai yeAoia]. So Tl 
share it with you, if you want; but if you're able to draw something better 
from some other source, try to share it with me in turn. 

HE. [ll do so. Come on, don’t be afraid and tell me. (426b5—9) 


»* Thus I fail to see here any ‘obliquely critical comment on the etymologies’ (Schofield 1982: 64, cf. 
Horn 1904: 38). Of course, in the etymologies Socrates was still unaware of the problem of pri- 
mary names. All this implies, however, is that their value as confirmation of the naturalist thesis 
is conditional upon the analysis of primary names. 

The formulation of this more general principle comes from Fine 1979. 

Pace Sedley 2003: 125 (cf. 127). 

Pace Annas (1982: 111-12): “The Theaetetus, reflecting upon the concept of knowledge rather than 
uncritically using it, generalises the result that the Cratylus has unwittingly attained.’ 

& ... 2y@ fo8nuar (bs): ‘my notions’ Fowler, ‘mes impressions personnelles’ Méridier, etc. My 
translation seems to me mote literal (cf. LSJ aio®&vopen 1.2, 11.), but it actually boils down to the 
same thing, because Socrates is leaving open the possibility that his forthcoming account may be 
outdone by a better one. 
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The main point in these lines is the phrase ‘absolutely outrageous and 
ridiculous’ (b6). The latter term was already used at 425d1, where Socrates 
said the outcomes of the inquiry would be yeAoia. Both terms refer to 
the seeming extravagancy of the mimetic analyses that Socrates is going 
to offer. There is a nice parallel at Phdr. 252b: before quoting the two 
alleged verses of the Homeridae (see §5.5.4), Socrates says that Phae- 
drus will perhaps laugh (yeAd&on) on hearing them, and that the second 
verse is ‘absolutely outrageous’ (UBpiotiKov té&vu) and unmetrical — 
where the outrageousness presumably lies in its clumsiness and its very 
unmetricality. 

In our passage these derogatory terms create some sort of distance 
between Socrates and the forthcoming mimetic analyses. But are they 
meant to throw complete discredit on them? Are those analyses just a 
divertissement, as the Homeridae verses probably are? These questions are 
very similar to those raised by the secondary etymologies; hence we may 
expect the answers to be similar too. I shall deal with this issue in $6.4.4. 
For the moment, read on. 


6.4.2 Letters and primary names: the examples (426c—427¢) 


We are now ready for Socrates’ exemplification of what he has been hold- 
ing so far. This is presented in a single, continuous speech, from 426cI 
to 427c6. Socrates takes into account a series of Greek letters (or rather, 
as we should say instead, the corresponding sounds), with no systematic 
order and no attempt to follow his own earlier recommendations about 
the need for preliminary divisions. He explains what each letter has been 
used to imitate, citing names where it occurs. Thus he gives us, as a mat- 
ter of fact, a series of etymologies of primary names, although this pro- 
cedure is the reverse of the one he followed with secondary names. There 
the starting point was the names to be analysed, and Socrates moved 
from one to the other according to various semantic associations; as a 
result, the same component might occur in different etymologies. Here, 
instead, Socrates starts from the letters and says in what names each is 
contained. 

Socrates’ survey can be divided into nine headings. Here follows a para- 
phrase, interspersed with some comments of mine. 


426cI—e6. Socrates starts with p (i.e. the sound /r/, as he should rather say). 
p seems to him ‘to be an instrument, as it were, [expressive] of every sort of 


motion’ (®ottep dpyavov ivan Té&oO NS Tis KIVi}oEws). This prompts a some- 
what garbled digression (c2—d3) on the very term xivnots, ‘motion’, which is 
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derived from xiew ‘to go’ + ieois ‘going’,”® and then on its contrary oté&ors, 
‘rest’, interpreted as a ‘negation of going’ (&trdgao1s Tot iévo1) which has 
been altered by an ‘embellishment’ At the end of the digression Socrates 
resumes what he was saying about the power of p, which is used by the 
namegiver to imitate movement (ds Tpds TO &Qopoioty TH pops, cf. d7 Bic 
TOUTOU TOU YPa&LUATOS TH POPaY LILETTAI). Then he gives several examples 
of words which contain p and whose meaning is related to movement 
(d6—e4): piv ‘to flow’ for ‘stream’; tedyos ‘trembling’; tpéxeiv ‘to run’; 
Kpouetv ‘to strike’; 8pauerv ‘to fracture’; épeikerv ‘to rend’; 8pUTr Tew ‘to break’; 
Kepuatilerv ‘to crumble’; 6upBeiv ‘to whirl’. Socrates also explains why the 
namegiver employed precisely this letter to imitate movement: “He saw, I 
think, that the tongue in pronouncing this letter is least at rest and most 
agitated’ (e4—5). 

Here Socrates’ account raises a twofold difficulty. On the one hand, 
some of the examples (‘fracture’, ‘break’, ‘crumble’) actually seem to 
have little to do with movement and hence not to suit his account of 
p. On the other, at 434c Socrates will refer to this passage as if it said 
that p resembles ‘movement and motion and hardness [oxAnpotnti), 
whereas our lines assign to p the sole function of resembling move- 
ment and do not mention hardness at all. In fact, these two difficulties 
might be two sides of a single coin; for the examples which have little 
to do with movement might perhaps have more to do with hardness.” 
The picture is further complicated by a textual problem. Among the 
examples, tpéyeiv (er) is the reading, or perhaps the conjecture, of Q 
= Par. gr. 1813, while the other MSS read tpayei, ‘harsh’. Almost all 
editors print tpéxeiv, but some preserve tpaxei in view of 434c.”’ This 
reading, however, would give Socrates an example intolerably extrane- 
ous to the notion of movement. How can we sort out this mess? We 
might suppose that the passage is corrupt and that in its original form 


a 


At c3, 7 I, like most scholars, accept DTQ’s reading ieors (cf. W ieoors), a hapax from ei. B reads 
jeors (‘rushing’, from {nui, adopted by Dalimier 265 n.371). Burnet, followed by the OCT, conjec- 
tured gous (again from nut), which already occurred at 411d, 4204. 

Scholars seem to think that otéo1s5 must contain a privative a: e.g. Méridier 115 n.3 ‘la vraie forme 
serait d-teois. The OCT adopts Duke’s correction of otéors (d1) to otéeo1s, presumably sug- 
gesting a derivation from *&-éo1s. Hence ot- would be part of the ‘embellishment’. Yet 427a8—b2 
suggests that the t in otéo1s might express rest. Could Socrates be anticipating this? “Negation 
of going’ would then mean that otéors contains T, for rest, + teo1s ‘motion’: something like ‘rest 
from motion’ (cf. Dalimier 266 n.373). 

* Cf. Barney 2001: 124 n.17, Sedley 2003: 139. 

» Thus Ficino, Méridier, Belardi 1985: 28 n.8 and Dalimier. According to Belardi, tpayei is also 
indirectly supported by later texts which mention the harshness of p: e.g. D.H. Comp. 80. But 
this need not derive from our passage. 
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it did claim that p resembles movement as well as hardness. But the cor- 
ruption would have to be a very complex one; for the text as it stands 
goes very smoothly and repeats several times that the function of p is to 
resemble movement. Alternatively, we may resign ourselves to allowing 
that the passage is inconsistent, both internally and possibly also with 
434c. This latter policy could perhaps attract adherents of the view that 
our text of Cra. preserves traces of two distinct editions (see §2.2.5 and 
Appendix 1). 

426e6—427a2. Next comes 1, employed ‘for all the fine things, those 
which should most go through everything’ (pds T& AeTT& TreVTO, & 51 
UdAlo Ta Sic Td&vtov tor av: note the abundance of iotas). Socrates is obvi- 
ously recalling the Penetrating Principle which had an important role in 
the flux theory (412c—413d); that is why Aett& here must mean ‘fine’, not 
‘light’ as some translate it. As examples Socrates mentions iévai, ‘to go’, 
and teo@aun, ‘to rush’. 

427a2-8. p y o J are ‘breathy’ (Tveupatasdn) letters. Socrates gives a 
list of things these letters are used to imitate, thus simultaneously listing 
examples of names containing those letters: yuypdv ‘cold’, Zéov ‘seething’, 
oeieo Oar ‘to be shaken’, cetoyuds ‘shock’.'°° Then, giving a general charac- 
terization of such things, and at the same time adding a further example, 
he concludes that the namegiver mostly seems to use such letters when he 
imitates T6 puodSes, ‘what is blowy’. 

a8—b2. 8 t, whose pronunciation involves the ‘compression’ and ‘lean- 
ing’ of the tongue (sc. on the teeth),’” are useful to imitate Seouds ‘bond’ 
and otdors ‘rest’. (On otdors see n.97.) Again Socrates exploits the use/ 
mention ambiguity both to tell us what things the letters in question imi- 
tate and to exemplify the names where they occur. 

b2-5. A, in whose pronunciation the tongue ‘glides most of all’ (Aio Bdver 
ucA1oTa), is used by the namegiver in the names Aziov ‘smooth’, dA1oGaveiv 
itself, Artrapov ‘oily’, KoAAGSes ‘gluey’, ‘and in all such names’. 

bs—7. Since y'® ‘lays hold of the gliding of the tongue’, the combination 
yA (the only one considered in this passage) is used in yAioxpov ‘viscous’, 
yAuku ‘sweet’, yAo1d5es ‘glutinous’. 


The OCT adopts Heindorf’s correction of ceiopudv (a5) to c1opdv ‘hissing’. His point was that the 
immediately preceding 6A«s announces a generalization, whereas ceiopds is not more general 
than oeteoGar. But is o1opds? 

Socrates literally speaks of ‘the SUvauis of § and t’s compression and leaning of the tongue’. Cf. 
b6, 393e, 412, 424¢, and see § 4.2.4. 

More literally, ‘the 8uvapis of y’ (b6): see 4.2.4. 
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c1-3. Because of the ‘internal’ (ciow) nature of the sound of v, the 
namegiver used it to form the words év8ov ‘inside’ and évtds ‘within’, imi- 
tating the things with the letters (> &popoidv Tois yp&pyaoi TK Epya). 

c3—4. aand n were assigned respectively to largeness and length, because 
they are ‘large’ (ueyc&Aa) letters. Thereby Socrates refers to the opening of 
the mouth in pronouncing them (see Belardi 1985: 33 and n.11). 

c4—6. To name what is ‘round’ (yoy ywAov) the namegiver needed the letter 
(Socrates says ‘the sign’) o. Therefore he ‘mixed very much [mAeiotov] of this 
letter’ in the round’s name.'® Socrates does not make it explicit, but his point 
here is obviously that in pronouncing o the mouth takes on a round shape. 


End of the paraphrase of 426c1—427c6. Now, before going on and seeing 
how Socrates rounds off his speech, we can begin to advance some overall 
remarks on the method and contents of Socrates’ survey. 

To start with, as far as we know the survey is thoroughly original. Of 
course we cannot rule out the possibility that someone before Plato — per- 
haps the historical Cratylus — put forward some etymologies of this sort. But 
the fact is that we know nothing of any such antecedent to Socrates’ survey, 
as we know of no antecedent to his abstract treatment of primary names. 

Secondly, how shall we define the sort of analysis of the power of let- 
ters which Socrates carries out here? It is not an onomatopoeic analysis, 
because onomatopoeia consists in something he rejected at 423ce, ie. the 
imitation of something’s sound by the sounds of its name. According to 
Socrates’ theory, what ought to be imitated is rather the essence of things. 
It may then be tempting to speak of a sound-symbolic analysis. Even this 
term, however, may prove misleading. Sound-symbolism is sometimes 
conceived of as the imitation of certain features of things by the sounds 
of words. But throughout our passage, as Belardi 1985: 33-43 and Baxter 
1992: 623 insist, Socrates concerns himself with the way each letter or 
sound is articulated rather than with the letter or sound itself. The imita- 
tion is performed by the movements and positions of the tongue, the lips 


‘83 aAgiotov (c5) should not mean ‘most’, because yoyyUAov contains more y’s than o’s. I follow 
Minio-Paluello and Reeve (‘abbondantemente’, ‘lots of it’). Fowler and Méridier have instead 
recourse to the vague notion of o as the ‘chief’ or ‘dominant’ letter in yoyywAov, though this 
does not seem to be what tAciotov means. 

NB: In place of yoyyWAov Ficino read the synonymous but more common otpoyywaov. The 
reading is already in the Greek MS he kept before him in translating (Laurentianus 85.9, four- 
teenth century: see Carlini 1999) and in its antigraph (Laurentianus 59.1, same century). Even if 
it were correct (as it certainly is not), 1Aeiotov could hardly mean ‘most’, because otpoyyUAov 
contains as many y’s as o's. 
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and all the phonatory apparatus; indeed, at 423b Socrates already spoke of 
indicating something ‘with voice, tongue and mouth’. To be sure, there 
is a correspondence between such movements and positions, on the one 
hand, and the resulting sounds, on the other. The sounds, however, do not 
constitute the factor that is responsible for the imitation; they are rather 
an epiphenomenon. So, strictly speaking, we should say that Socrates is 
interested in a sort of articulatory mimesis.'°* 

‘The rationale for this approach lies in Socrates’ very theory of primary 
names. If he contented himself with just claiming that the letters of words 
imitate the features of things, then it would be difficult for him to account 
for the various particular associations between sounds and features. These 
associations would then probably turn out to rest on unaccountable intui- 
tions, or even to be merely subjective. But this would presumably not sat- 
isfy Socrates’ request for an ‘account’, or a ‘demonstration’, about primary 
names (426ab). A theory of primary names such as the one he has been 
sketching and should now put into practice should require that the asso- 
ciations rest on some firm, objective ground. Bringing articulation into 
the picture provides exactly such a ground — or so it may seem. For the 
articulatory facts admit of an objective description. Once we have sup- 
plied such an objective description we may hope to be able to establish a 
correlation, based on equally objective resemblances, between the articu- 
lation of sounds and the features of things. 

Probably there is also another reason for Socrates’ focus on articulation. 
When at 423e he defined names as imitations of each thing’s essence with 
letters and syllables, he seemed to regard the use of letters and syllables as 
a special mode of vocal imitation, which distinguishes names from, e.g., 
mimicry of animal cries (cf. §6.2.4). Now in our passage Socrates had to 
give concrete examples of that conception of names. So he may very natur- 
ally translate his earlier appreciation of the role of letters and syllables into 
a focus on their articulation. If names, unlike other vocal imitations, are 
composed of letters and syllables,’ and if what distinguishes letters and 
syllables from other vocal sounds is their being articulated, then it is only 
natural to view the imitation performed by them precisely from the per- 
spective of their articulation. 

Another point deserving some comment is that our passage confirms 
a previous hypothesis about Socrates’ theory. In §6.3.4 I supposed that, 


4 Cf. Leibniz, Nouveaux essais, 111.ii.t: ‘il y a quelque chose de naturel dans l’origine des mots, qui 
marque un rapport entre les choses et les sons et mouvements des organes de la voix’. 
5 This assumption is actually questionable: see §6.2.4. 
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for Socrates, the association of a single letter with a being (424d) should 
normally take place inside a full-blown name which also contains other 
letters. That is to say, normally a single letter, resembling a certain being, 
should occur together with other letters both in the name of the very being 
it resembles and (a fortiori) in the names of other, more complex beings. 
Now this is borne out by the examples in our passage. Here no letter is 
treated as being in itself a name of what it resembles; letters always occur 
within words. 

So much is enough for the reconstruction of the details of Socrates’ sur- 
vey. We must now read its conclusion and then go on to raise more general 
questions about its merits and demerits and its place in the argument of 
the Cratylus. 


6.4.3 Conclusion of Socrates’ survey (427d) 


Socrates will not pursue the topic of primary names any further. What he 
has been saying so far is enough: 


(so.) And in the same way the lawgiver appears to have been bringing the other 
things into accordance with letters and syllables [t&AAa ott gaiveton 
TpooPiPdZew Koi KaTa yeduYaTa Kai KaT& oUAAABds],'°° making a sign 
and a name for each of the beings [Exdotw Té&v dvTwv onyEldv TE Kai Svopa 
toiav]. Then from these and by means of these very ones he composed the 
rest by imitation [&« 5& ToUToVv T& AoITa HSN adToIs TOUTOIS cUVTIBEVaL 
&Tropipoupevos]. (427c6—d1) 


Socrates first generalizes the outcomes of his sample survey: in the same 
way as we have been seeing so far the legislator made up a sign, i.e. a name 
(c8 te kai is explanatory), for each of the beings. This generalization is 
probably hyperbolical. For we know that some beings bear secondary 
names, which are not directly composed of letters and syllables, but rather 
of other names. And it seems clear that in the following sentence, “Then 
from these and by means of these very ones he put together the rest by imi- 
tation’ (c8—d1), ‘these’ refers to all primary names, whereas ‘the rest’, put 
together by means of them, are precisely secondary names. 


6 On trpooBiPacew ti kata t1 cf. Phdr. 229e; T&AAG are the other things to be named by means 
of letters and syllables (LSJ 11.2, Stallbaum, Meéridier). ‘Bringing into accordance’ does not, of 
course, mean that the lawgiver arbitrarily associates things and letters; he rather recognizes and 
exploits objective resemblances between the two realms. Scholars have generally been puzzled by 
this sentence and have understood tpooBipdew (and, accordingly, t&AAa) in various ways: e.g. 
‘apply’ Fowler, ‘accommodare’ Ficino (cf. perhaps Tht. 1530). 
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This very same sentence, however, besides showing that Socrates has 
not lost sight of secondary names, also shows that he is once more giving 
primary importance to primary names (cf. $§6.2.3, 6.3.4). For he avers that 
also in the case of secondary names the lawgiver proceeds ‘by imitation’. 
Thereby Socrates is perhaps assuming that secondary names are mimetic 
insofar as (i) they are composed of mimetic primary names, (ii) their com- 
position somehow mirrors the structure of their referent’s nature. With 
(ii) we can compare 438d, where those secondary names whose etymology 
encapsulates a right outlook on the world are termed 6po1a TH dAnGeia, 
‘similar to the truth’.'°’ Cf. also SpA. 221c, where the noun éotraAteuTIKT} 
‘angling’, derived from &vaotté@ “draw upward’ + &Aieutixy ‘fishing’, is 
said to be ‘copied [&poyoiwbév] from the action itself’.'°* 

Socrates’ claim is questionable. A secondary name — whose composition 
involves syntax, as we have seen — cannot imitate its referent by means of 
letters and syllables in the same way as a primary name does; either it is no 
imitation at all or it isa much more complicated sort of imitation, about 
which nothing has been said so far. 


6.4.4 An assessment of the mimetic survey 


Socrates’ mimetic survey raises a host of problems. To start with, his sam- 
ple names contain a number of letters whose mimetic power has nothing 
to do — or is even in conflict — with the meaning of the whole name (cf. 
§6.3.6). What is the function of 0 in fon, of t in Tpdpos and tpéxev, of 
o in Seouds? What single job does ¢ perform in words with so different 
meanings as épeixety, iévor, Seouds and évSov? Or take yoyyvAov. Socrates 


7 But see §8.2.4 and n.114. 

8 In fact the lexicon of imitation occurs also in the etymologies of some secondary names (see 
Rijlaarsdam 1978: 165). E.g., Socrates says that a name ‘represents’ (&tre1K&Zel 4144) something, 
or ‘has been made similar’ (&treikaota1 420d, 421b, cf. 419cd, 420e) to something, and hence 
is a ‘representation’ (&tteikacua 402d, 4200¢) of it. He also says that the lawgiver ‘has imitated’ 
(ueutuntoar 414b) something with a name, which therefore is an ‘imitation’ (uipnua 4374). But all 
these expressions (with the possible exception of 419c and 437a) actually seem to refer to the fact 
that the etymologies at issue describe the object’s nature metaphorically, implicitly likening it to 
something else (cf. LSJ &treixé@oo 1.2-3). Hence they are hardly relevant to our passage’s claim 
that secondary names are imitations. 

For the notion of a structural resemblance between secondary or compound names and their 
objects cf. Leibniz’s 1677 Dialogus: ‘the compound Jucifer bears to the words /ux and ferens a rela- 
tion corresponding to the relation which the thing signified by /ucifer bears to the thing signified 
by the words /ux and ferens’ (1923—-: A V1, 4A, 23; Ariew/Garber 1989: 271). Note that in the same 
passage it is also said that the ‘primary elements’ (prima elementa), among which /ux and ferens 
seem to be reckoned, need not resemble their referents at all. 
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says it contains a great deal of 0; but it contains even more y. So what nat- 
ural fact makes 0, rather than y, the relevant letter in yoy yUAov? 

It is also unclear how one should account for the differences in meaning 
among names containing the same letter. E.g. p occurs in several terms, 
somehow connected with the notion of movement, whose meanings are 
obviously different. To give a thoroughly naturalist account of them, 
Socrates ought to show that their differences in meaning are due to the 
presence of other significant letters besides p. He does not do so and prob- 
ably could never manage to do so. 

In sum, Socrates’ sample names would not live up to thorough natural- 
ist standards. Yet they apparently ought to. For Socrates, both immediately 
before the mimetic survey (426a) and immediately after (427d), explicitly 
connects it with the issue of the correctness of names — i.e. with the nat- 
uralist solution to that issue. Therefore Socrates’ analysis does not achieve 
its purpose and fails. On the other hand, Plato can hardly be unaware of 
this failure. For when, some pages later, Socrates turns to arguing against 
Cratylus (434b—435d), his argument for convention will precisely hinge on 
the compresence of conflicting letters in a single name. So what is Plato’s 
strategy here? 

One possible answer is that the mimetic survey has a purely dialectical 
function within an overall strategy aiming at the refutation of the natur- 
alist theory. On this interpretation, Plato wants to push the theory to its 
extreme consequences, stress the unescapableness of those consequences 
(425d—426b), and then show them to be untenable, thus refuting the whole 
theory. Supporters of this line’? emphasize Socrates’ disclaimers, espe- 
cially his claims that the inquiry is going to yield ‘absolutely outrageous 
and ridiculous’ outcomes, and read them as stage-directions to the reader, 
signalling that the forthcoming inquiry is going to be unsound. There is 
an evident connection between this interpretation and the reading of the 
secondary etymologies as a parody or a joke: in both cases it is supposed 
that Plato disbelieves the analyses he makes Socrates advance. 

This answer is, I think, mistaken. One weighty reason for thinking so 
is precisely the parallel with the secondary etymologies. Taken as a prac- 
tical demonstration of the naturalist theory (which is how they were offi- 
cially presented), those etymologies were a flop, and were meant to be so. 
Moreover, Socrates kept his distance from them in a number of ways: he 
ascribed them to a dubious Euthyphronic inspiration and on several occa- 
sions appeared to adopt a playful or even ironical stance towards them. 


9 See e.g. Belardi 1985: 39-41. 
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On the other hand, both Socrates and Plato seem to endorse most of those 
etymologies as ‘exegetically correct’ reconstructions of the original form of 
words and of the namegivers’ thought. To account for this peculiar mix- 
ture of humour and seriousness I stressed the virtuosic nature of those 
etymologies and compared their ambiguous epistemological status with 
the one of Platonic myths (see §5.5.4). Now it is from the secondary ety- 
mologies that the whole mimetic enterprise arises, with the function of 
completing their job. Hence there is a strong presumption that it should 
be interpreted at least partially along the same lines. 

Another reason for taking the etymologies of primary names ser- 
iously is that Socrates’ analyses of the mimetic power of letters, if we take 
them apart from their role in a naturalist theory, contain nothing that 
Plato could not believe. Indeed, in the course of time other thinkers have 
advanced similar considerations in all seriousness. To see this you only 
have to read Augustine’s report of Stoic views in De dialectica v1, 9-12, or 
Leibniz, Nouveaux essais 111.ii.1; the remarks of both on ‘r and ‘I are espe- 
cially close to those of Socrates. 

Of course, as we have seen, fatal difficulties arise if we assume that the 
mimetic survey is really meant to constitute a naturalist inquiry (in the 
very specific sense of Cra.) into letters and primary names. But suppose 
that we free the survey from the too ambitious task of confirming the nat- 
uralist theory of names, and we read it as just an inquiry into the mimetic 
powers of Greek letters and their role in the meaning of names. If that 
were the purpose, then Socrates might legitimately believe he has achieved 
it. He might legitimately think that his survey shows the following two 
points: (i) Greek letters resemble, in virtue of their articulation, certain 
features of things; (ii) some of the letters included in Greek primary names 
are included therein precisely on account of their mimetic power. 

These conclusions have nothing to do with the correctness of names, 
at least as that matter is conceived of in our dialogue. In particular, you 
might endorse them and yet deny that names are correct by nature. You 
might hold that the mimetic tie between letters and things, however real, 
is too vague and weak to ground the meaning of names, and that it could 
even be disregarded by a conventional stipulation among speakers. You 
can take the name for and make it mean ‘rest’ instead of ‘stream’; the 
resemblance between p and movement would then not correspond to the 
name’s meaning. This sort of stance is, I believe, close to the one Socrates 
is actually going to adopt. In particular, at 435c he seems to claim both that 
most names are, as a matter of fact, similar to their referents and that con- 
vention plays an important role in the correctness of names. 
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Then what about Socrates’ repeated assertion that his views are ‘ridicu- 
lous’? To my mind, this is not a sheer disavowal of the mimetic survey. It 
is rather an indication that Socrates is aware that the survey will strike 
most readers as something new and surprising; that he is not claiming 
certainty about its details; and that he acknowledges that it, like the sec- 
ondary etymologies before it, contains a component of playfulness and 
virtuosity. 


6.4.5 The discussion with Hermogenes concluded (427de) 


It is time for Socrates to gather the thread of his whole discussion with 
Hermogenes: 


(so.) This, Hermogenes, appears to me to be the meaning of the correctness of 
names [attn por gaivetar ... BovAeoGar eivar f Th&v dvouadtov dpbdTns], 
unless Cratylus here has something different to say. (427d1-3) 


Remember when Hermogenes, at the very outset of the dialogue, said 
he would be glad to know what Socrates thought about the correctness 
of names (384a). Remember also when, later on, he asked for an explan- 
ation of ‘what you say the natural correctness of a name consists in’ (391A). 
Socrates is now finally claiming he has answered those original questions 
and winding up his long conversation with Hermogenes. One part of the 
dialogue is over. In fact, these are the last words Socrates directly addresses 
to Hermogenes; Cratylus is about to become his interlocutor. 

The transition from one part of the dialogue to the next, however, 
requires further preparation: 


HE. In fact, Socrates, Cratylus often causes me a lot of trouble, as I said at 
the beginning, claiming that there is a correctness of names, but saying 
nothing clear as to what it consists in [*T15 8 éotiv]. As a consequence, ’m 
not able to know whether each time he pronounces himself so unclearly 
on these matters intentionally or unintentionally. So now, Cratylus, tell 
me in the presence of Socrates whether you like what Socrates says about 
names or you have something different and finer to say. And if so, then 
tell it to us, so that you may either learn from Socrates or teach us both. 
(427d 4-e4) 


ne Cf. Sedley 2003: 76. He compares R. 473c, where ‘the innovative but vitally serious proposal 
that philosophers should be kings is introduced with the same admission that it will incur ridi- 
cule’. Note, however, that here in Cra. Socrates makes it clear that he himself regards his views 
as ridiculous, whereas in R. it is not so clear that the ridicule is more than just the scorn of the 
unphilosophical ones (cf. 452ae). 
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These carefully constructed lines divide into two parts of almost equal 
length. The first part (d4—8) is addressed to Socrates and recalls the dia- 
logue’s opening, where Hermogenes complained of Cratylus’ obscurity 
(383b-384a) and said he had ‘often’ been discussing these matters with 
him and others (384c). In a sort of ring-composition, this has the effect 
of stressing that a first part of the dialogue has come to an end. (Notice 
Hermogenes’ mention of the possibility that Cratylus’ obscurity may be 
‘unintentional’: a malicious suggestion that he might just be confused.) 
The second part of these lines (d8—e4) is addressed to Cratylus and con- 
tains an invitation, or rather a challenge, to take a stand in the discussion. 
(Note that Hermogenes has been won over by Socrates’ arguments: con- 
ventionalism does not seem to constitute a viable option any more.) As we 
are going to see in the next chapter, Cratylus takes up the challenge. 


CHAPTER 7 


Naturalism discussed (427e—433b) 


7.1 INTRODUCTION (427E—429C) 


7.1.1 Preliminary exchanges (427e-428¢) 


We are now going to hear Cratylus’ first words since his laconic ‘if you 
like’ of 383a3, whereby he allowed Hermogenes to involve Socrates in the 
discussion. In a few lines he is to become Socrates’ only interlocutor down 
to the end of the dialogue, while Hermogenes remains silent. 


cr. But, Hermogenes, do you regard it as easy to learn and teach any subject 
that quickly, let alone such a weighty one, which seems to be of the utmost 
importance? (427e5-—7) 


A very cautious opening. Hermogenes patiently tries to overcome Cratylus’ 
resistance: 


HE. By Zeus, I don’t. But Hesiod’s saying seems to me fine, that it is helpful 
‘even if one should store little upon little’. So, if you’re able to bring us even 
little progress, don’t shirk the trouble, but be kind to Socrates here — you 
owe it to him — and myself.* (428a1—5) 


These are the last words we shall hear from him in the dialogue. Socrates 
adds a very diplomatic invitation, full of Attic courtesy: 


so. Furthermore, Cratylus, I myself for my part wouldn’t confidently maintain 
any of the things I’ve said [oUSév &v ioxupioaiuny ov eipnKal; I just inquired 
together with Hermogenes following what seemed right to me. So, as far 
as this problem is concerned, don’t be afraid and speak, if you've got some- 
thing better to say: be assured that I'll accept it. And if you’ve got something 
finer than these things to say, I wouldn’t be surprised. For you seem to me 
to have both thoroughly examined such matters by yourself and learnt them 


' Hes. Op. 361-2. 
> With a different punctuation the text would mean ‘be kind to Socrates here — and you owe the 
same to me’. But cf. Grg. 461d. 
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from others. So, if you say something finer, enrol me too as one of your 
pupils on the correctness of names. (428a6—bs) 


Taken at face value, these words are especially aimed at the possibility that 
Cratylus might feel embarrassed by Socrates’ own account of the correct- 
ness of names. However, Socrates’ disclaimer concerning his conversation 
with Hermogenes (a6—8) is not merely a polite understatement, nor just 
a generic profession of Socratic ignorance, like his initial one at 384ac. As 
is shortly going to become clearer, Plato makes Socrates distance himself 
from his earlier conclusions also in order to prepare the forthcoming dis- 
cussion with Cratylus, where some of those conclusions will be questioned 
and finally rejected. 

It would be unsafe to infer from Socrates’ words that Cratylus does have 
some pupils on the subject of the correctness of names, or that he has 
in turn been influenced by some definite thinker, whom Socrates is now 
referring to. Cratylus probably has vo pupils at all — otherwise we might 
expect him not to have been so reticent at the outset.* The reference to his 
having ‘learnt from others’ is probably not seriously meant either: since 
Cratylus has not said anything yet, Socrates has no evidence for such a 
claim. Socrates is just generically praising the thoroughness of Cratylus’ 
knowledge on the basis of the commonplace that you come to know 
something either by discovering it yourself or by learning it from others 
(cf. 436a, 438ab; La. 186c—187Aa). 

Socrates’ captatio benevolentiae produces the desired effect. For a 
moment it becomes clear that Cratylus’ selfconsideration has been tick- 
led, though he immediately retreats to his previous attitude: 


cr. Yes, Socrates, as you say, I have certainly been engaged in these matters, 
and perhaps I might make you into a pupil of mine. Nonetheless I fear 
it is quite the contrary, because I somehow feel like addressing to you 
Achilles’ words, those he says to Ajax in the Prayers.’ He says: ‘Ajax, off- 
spring of Zeus, son of Telamon, lord of peoples, thou seemed to say every- 
thing after my heart.’ And to me, Socrates, you appear to prophesy much 
according to my mind, whether you were inspired by Euthyphro or some 
other Muse had long been dwelling in you without your knowing about 
it. (428b6—c8)° 


3. The disclaimer is echoed at 440c in a recantation of the naturalist approach to the etymologies. 

+ Cf. Tht. i80bc on the Heracliteans’ failure to have pupils. A passage in Aristotle has sometimes 
been taken to report that Plato was Cratylus’ pupil, but this is not so: see §I.2.1, (5). 

5 Il. 9.644-5. The division of the Homeric poems into books seems to date back to Alexandrian 
scholarship; in the classical period reference was made to episodes bearing a title, as here. 

§ Onc7-8, ‘whether ... about it’, see §5.5.2. 
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In any case, Cratylus has finally been led to take a stand. By means of 
Achilles’ words he approves the whole of Socrates’ exposition (though c6 
‘much’ somehow weakens the approval’s force), presumably referring both 
to its theoretical parts and to the etymologies and mimetic analyses. Of 
course it does not follow that the whole of Socrates’ exposition reflects the 
views of the historical Cratylus, or the views held by Cratylus the Platonic 
character before meeting Socrates. In particular, Cratylus’ approval gives 
us no reason to believe that the historical Cratylus conceived a theory like 
the mimetic one. He is, however, likely (as Socrates already guessed at 384) 
to have drawn a connection between natural correctness and etymology. 
In his reply Socrates makes his purposes clearer. This is a crucial point: 


so. My good Cratylus, I myself have long been marvelling at my own wis- 
dom, and I distrust it [Gaupddoo Kai adtds TéAGI Thy ~uauTOU cogiayv Kal 
&trioté]. So it seems to me that we must re-examine what I am saying. 
For being deceived [€attat&o@ai] by oneself is the most terrible thing of 
all: when the deceiver is not absent even for a little while, but is always there, 
how couldn’t that be fearful? Thus one must, as it seems, frequently turn 
around to what has been said before, and try, as that famous poet has it, to 
look ‘forward and backward at the same time’’ So now let us see what we 
have said. (428d1—e1) 


Socrates had already shown himself amazed at his etymological ‘wisdom’, 
which he had received from Euthyphro (396cd). Here, however, the ‘wis- 
doy he is talking about has a broader scope: it covers all that Socrates has 
achieved so far and Cratylus has just approved. Now, Socrates’ attitude 
towards this ‘wisdom’ is importantly new. He does not just declare him- 
self amazed; he also says something stronger, namely that he ‘distrusts’ or 
disbelieves it (d2).* Accordingly, he goes on to illustrate the danger of self- 
deception and announce a re-examination of his earlier claims. This is as 
explicit a stage-direction as any can be. The suggestion is plainly that there 
was something wrong in Socrates’ discussion with Hermogenes and that 
we must now find out what it was. 


7.1.2 Better and worse names? (428e—429b) 


Thus the actual discussion between Socrates and Cratylus begins. Socrates 
kicks off recalling his own earlier definition of natural correctness as 


7 Tl. 1.3.43, 3.109 (cf. 18.250, Od. 24.452). 

* Tt is unclear whether 1&Acn (di) goes with both Paupdlo and &motd (Méridier, Reeve) or only 
with §aupale (Fowler). In the former case, Socrates would be saying ‘I’ve long been marvelling 
and distrusting’. Since so far he has given no unambiguous sign of distrust in his own perform- 
ance, I prefer the latter. 
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‘indicating what each of the beings is like’ (6nAotv oiov ExaoTdv ~oT1 TOV 
dvtwv 422d, cf. 393de): 


(so.) The correctness of a name, we say, consists in showing what the object is 
like [avépatos ... dp8dTNs éotiv abTn, ATIs EvSeiEeTaI oidv got TO TPS yay.” 
Shall we say this is a satisfactory claim? 

cr. To me it seems most satisfactory, Socrates. (428e1—4) 


Then Socrates recalls another claim advanced in the course of his argu- 
ment against Hermogenes: 


so. Therefore names are said for the sake of teaching? [AiSaoKaAias dpa Evexa 
TX OvOuATA AéyeTat;] 
cr. Of course. (428e5—6) 


Socrates is referring to his definition of the name as an instrument by 
which we ‘teach something to each other and separate the objects as they 
stand’ (388bc). There is, however, a difference, apart from the obvious one 
that he is now leaving separation aside. In 388bc the thesis about teaching 
constituted an argument for, not a consequence of, natural correctness. 
Here it is the other way round: he seems (es “Therefore’) to hold that his 
definition of natural correctness entails the thesis about teaching. 

As at 388bc, Socrates’ question about the function of names is for- 
mulated with reference to the use, not the imposition of names. This is 
revealed by as Aéyetai,"° which means ‘are said, spoken’, not ‘are given’ or 
‘are made’ as it is sometimes translated. And yet in what follows we sud- 
denly switch from use to imposition: 


so. So shall we say that this is an art and there are craftsmen of it [koi Tavthv 
TEXVTY Eival Kal Bnuloupyous aUTis]?" 

cr. Ofcourse. 

so. Who are they? 

cr. The very ones you were speaking of at the outset, the lawgivers [tous 
vopobétas]. (428e7—429a1) 


In the light of what precedes, ‘this is an art’ (e7) apparently ought to refer to 
the art of teaching. This seems to bring about a conflict with the fact that 
at 388bc names, as instruments for teaching, were said to fall within the 


9 Literally ‘the correctness of a name is that which will show what the object is like’: cf. 422d. 

© See Kretzmann 1971: 137 and n.3o0. 

" Note that here the copulative civan in the first clause (tavthv téxvnv eivat) enables an existential 
eva to be understood in the second clause (Snuioupyous avtiis). Right the same happens in Arist. 
APo. 90b25-6; another similar passage (but with the implicit existential verb in the first clause and 
the explicit copulative in the second) is Prm. 137c. The two uses of eivan are closely connected: see 
§6.2.4 and Brown 1994, 1999 (and cf. further the passages cited by Bumyeat 2003: 13 and n.43). 
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competence of the teacher — not, as Cratylus now answers, the lawgiver,”* 
who was rather said to make the names the teacher uses (388de). The law- 
giver and the teacher, however, are or can be one and the same person (see 
§3.4.4). Hence Cratylus may be implicitly presupposing their identity in 
his answer; or (what is perhaps more likely) Socrates’ ‘this is an art’ may 
already be an elliptical reference to imposition." 

However that may be, these lines bring the makers and the making of 
names back to the fore. Cratylus has evidently assimilated Socrates’ earl- 
ier claims on the lawgiver(s); but the subject is now going to appear much 
less straightforward than before. Socrates at once seizes on a point he had 
neglected in his discussion with Hermogenes: 


so. So shall we say that this art too arises amongst humans like the others, 
or not? I mean something like this. Some painters are, I suppose, worse 
[xelpous] and some are better [&peivous], aren’t they? 

cr. Of course. 

so. Then the better ones make their works, namely the paintings, finer [kaAAioo], 
while the others make them inferior [pavAétepa]? And likewise with build- 
ers: the houses made by some of them are finer, those made by others poorer 
[aio yxious]? 

cR. Yes. (429a2—11) 


Earlier on Socrates had failed to recognize the existence of better and worse 
ways of accomplishing the same task or performing the same action. He had 
rather presented several radical contrasts: between doing things in the nat- 
ural way (and thus succeeding) and doing them in an entirely arbitrary way 
(and thus failing altogether), between the skilled craftsman and the ignorant 
uninitiated (386e—387d, 388c—389a; see §§3.1.1, 3.1.2 and n.13, 3.1.3 and n.21, 
3.4.3 and n.103).'* Now he seems to waive that radical approach in favour of a 
more tolerant one. But look what happens when he tries to extend the toler- 
ant approach to the spheres directly involved in the present discussion: 


so. Is it, then, the same with lawgivers? Do some make their works finer, while 
others make them poorer? 

cr. Now I no longer agree. 

so. So you don’t think that some laws are better and some are inferior? [OUx apa 
SokoUol ool vopot oi LEV BeATious, 01 SE PaUAdTEPO! Eivat'] 

cr. I don’t. 


To be precise, Cratylus says ‘the lawgivers’, in the plural. He may be thinking of several lawgivers 

for a single language or of several languages, each with one lawgiver (or more) of its own. 

8 Reeve translates tauthy Téxvnv elvan as ‘Is there a craft for that’ (my italics), probably in order to 
make clear both the reference to imposition and its connection with teaching. 

“4 Cf. Grote 1888: 111.317 n.4. 
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so. Then, as it seems, neither do you think that one name has been set down 
worse and another one better? [Keio a1 TO ev xEIpov, TO SE Guetvov:] 
cr. I don’t. (429b1—9) 


When it comes to voyor (more generic than either ‘laws’ or ‘customs’, see 
§3.3.2), and then to names, which are a kind of véyou, Cratylus wants the 
radical approach to retain its full force. He has an all-or-nothing view of 
what it is to be a vouos, or a name. 

Let us, for the moment, leave vduoi aside and concentrate on names 
instead. Here Cratylus’ all-or-nothing view is likely to depend on his natural- 
ist thesis. The point is probably his allegiance to what in §1.1.1 | dubbed (C2), 
i.e. to the thesis that convention among speakers is not sufficient to make a 
string of sounds into the name of an object (383a); that, in other words, ver- 
bal conventions are either naturally correct names or no names at all. If now 
Cratylus granted that names can be more or less finely made, then Socrates 
could argue that mere verbal conventions, rather than being no names at all, 
are just badly manufactured names. To be sure, Cratylus might then specify 
that the distinction between better and worse, or finer and poorer, operates 
only within the set of naturally correct names, leaving out mere verbal con- 
ventions. (This is, in effect, the view he will be painfully forced to accept later 
on, at 431c—433c.) But this distinction would be threatened by problems of 
vagueness: where should we draw the boundary between the poorest nat- 
ural names and the mere verbal conventions? The all-or-nothing stance is 
Cratylus’ attempt — a doomed one — to steer clear of these difficulties. 

We are shortly going to see how this interpretation of what is at stake in 
our lines is borne out by Socrates’ next question. Before that, however, let 
me say a word about Cratylus’ previous and more general claim that vopor 
cannot be better or worse (b4—6). As I see it, there is no reason to suppose 
that he has a general thesis about lawgivers and voyo, and it is best to sup- 
pose that his generic claims on this score are merely designed to back up 
the specific claim about names. But, in any case, if we try to reconstruct 
an assumption about vduor (in the sense of ‘laws’) that corresponds to (C2) 
about names, then we get the thesis that a law is not just whatever a city 
enacts, because laws that do not satisfy certain natural criteria (wrong 
laws) are no laws at all. This thesis occurs elsewhere in Plato’s dialogues, 
where it is regarded with sympathy: Hp. Ma. 284b—285b, Lg. 715ab, [Min.] 
314c-315a; cf. Plt. 293ce (on constitutions), X. Mem. 3.9.10.'° The kinship 


5 Grote 1888: 1.8890 and nn., 111.317 n.1; cf. below n.19. Some have also compared Thrasymachus’ 
thesis that rulers qua rulers never make mistakes (R. 340d-341a), which, however, is derived 
differently. 
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between this thesis and Cratylus’ one on names (which lies in the fact that 
laws and names are two kinds of vouo1) might contribute to explaining 
Plato’s interest in the latter thesis. 

Now let us proceed to Socrates’ next question: 


so. Therefore all names have been set down correctly? [Tdvta &pa T& dvdpata 
dpBds KeTTa1;] 
cr. Those that are names at all ["Ooa ye dvdpaté éotiw]. (429b10—-11) 


This exchange is puzzling. So far all characters have been sharing what 
I have called the ‘Redundancy Conception’ of correctness, according to 
which all genuine names are, by definition, correct names, and being a 
name of X is the same as being a correct name of X (see §[.1.1). Therefore 
Socrates’ question may seem superfluous; or it may arouse the suspicion 
that he has abandoned the Redundancy Conception in favour of the view 
that ‘incorrect’ means just ‘poorly made’ and that a name may be an incor- 
rect name of X while still being a name of X. However, I do not think 
that we really have to ascribe to Socrates such a sudden change of mind, 
which would also be contradicted by what he says later on (432a—433b: see 
§§7.3.3-4). Socrates may well be implicitly adopting Cratylus’ specific 
point of view, according to which names are correct by nature. Or he may 
be viewing matters as at 397a, where he framed naturalism simply as the 
thesis that there is a correctness of names,'° presenting conventionalism as 
the thesis that names belong to their bearers ‘haphazardly’. Either way, 
Socrates’ question is actually equivalent to: “Therefore all names are nat- 
urally correct?’ (cf. Schofield 1982: 69). In other words: ‘So you stick to 
your earlier claim that mere verbal conventions, being no naturally cor- 
rect names, are no names at all?’ Accordingly, Cratylus’ answer amounts 
to: “Yes, a string of sounds is either a naturally correct name or no name at 
all’ — which boils down to the same as (C2). 

Thus lines bro—u1, if rightly interpreted, confirm that in b7—9 a con- 
cern with Cratylus’ (C2) lay both behind Socrates’ question whether 
voyuor and names may be better or worse and behind Cratylus’ negative 
answer. Thereby, however, the status of the mere verbal conventions like 
‘Hermogenes’ is still far from being clarified; hence in the next lines 
Socrates is going to inquire more specifically about this issue. Cratylus’ 
following answer will then lead to a discussion of the problem of false 
speech (429c—431c). Only at the end of that discussion shall we come back 
to better and worse names. 


16 


Cf. 427d and Barney 2001: 27 n.7. 
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7.1.3 Hermogenes’ name, again (429bc) 


Cratylus’ curt restatement of (C2) in bir is hardly satisfactory. Socrates 
tries to take a concrete case into account: 


so. What then? Let us come back to what we were saying just now: shall we 
say that this doesn’t even belong to Hermogenes here as a name [‘Epyoyévet 
TOSe TOTEPOV UNSE Svoua ToUTO KEioAa1 PdSpev],’” unless he has something 
to do with Hermes’ lineage, or that it does belong to him, only not cor- 
rectly? [7 keio®an pév, ob pévTor dpbdds ye:] 

cr. I think, Socrates, that it doesn’t even belong to him, but seems to belong 
to him [OSE KeioBa1 ... AAAK Soxeiv KeioPaa], and that this name really is 
of someone else, the very one who has the required nature [eivoi 8& étépou 
toUTo ToUvopua, ottrep Kai h pvots]." (429b12—c6) 


In these crucial lines Cratylus is faced with a dilemma: is the expression 
‘Hermogenes’ not a name of Hermogenes at all, or is it an incorrect name 
of Hermogenes? Cratylus, who has just claimed that all names belong 
correctly to their bearers, obviously chooses the former alternative. His 
answer consists of two claims. 

First, “Hermogenes’ is not, but merely seems or is believed to be, 
Hermogenes’ name (c4-5).”° This claim seems, strictly speaking, to imply 
that ‘Hermogenes’, though not being a name of Hermogenes, does after 
all conventionally refer to him (this possibility I dubbed ‘(a)’ in $1.1.2). For 
the claim apparently implies that people use “Hermogenes’ as a name of 
Hermogenes when they utter and understand sentences like ‘Hermogenes 
does so-and-so’; and this in turn implies that ‘Hermogenes’ does refer to 
Hermogenes, albeit in some merely conventional way. Thus Cratylus is 
here, as a matter of fact, granting convention a role (cf. Reeve xlii, Smith 
2008: 136). His admission, however, is remarkably tortuous and unexplicit, 


7” T take it that toto (cr) is the subject of Keio@a1, while dvoya is in predicative position (see 
KG 1.628-30, and cf. Dalimier). Some instead translate dvoya Toto as ‘this name” cf. R. 399¢, 
Ti. 52d, Phlb. 16c, quoted by Riddell 1867: §37f. 

After pvois (c6) the MSS read 4 16 dvoua SnAotoa (‘that indicates the name’), accepted by 

Fowler, the OCT and Dalimier. This is rather puzzling, because elsewhere in Cra. (393de, 395b, 

396a, 422d) it is the name that ‘indicates’ the nature, not the other way round. Hence I, along 

with Burnet and Meéridier, accept Schanz’s deletion of the phrase. (Heindorf, inspired by Ficino’s 
and Cornarius’ translations, and followed by Hirschig, wrote fv 16 dvopa SnAoi, ‘which the name 
indicates’.) 

Here we can appreciate another parallel from the Minos (cf. §7.1.2), quoted by Grote 1888: 111.317 
n.r. After arguing that there is no such thing as a bad law (vdyos) and defining law as ‘discovery 
of what is’, at 317c Socrates claims that, among the treatises about the government of the city, ‘the 
correct [d6p8dv] one is a royal law, whereas the incorrect one is not, but seems [Soxei] to be a law to 
those who don’t know: for it is unlawful’. 
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and indeed is soon going to be dropped. To understand why we must turn 
to the second part of his answer. 

Cratylus’ second claim is that “Hermogenes’ is the name of someone 
other than Hermogenes, i.e. of the person whose nature is described by the 
name’s etymology (c5—6). As we saw in §1.1.1, at 383a Cratylus’ (C2) strictly 
speaking left open the possibility that convention might be a necessary, 
though not a sufficient, condition for a string of sounds to be the name 
of something. Now we learn that this is not so. A name — Cratylus is now 
implying — once it has been coined, names the object whose nature its 
etymology expresses and only that object, regardless of whatever speakers 
may believe or establish (cf. Williams 1982: 84).°° This thesis importantly 
complements the three theses ascribed to Cratylus by Hermogenes’ initial 
report of 383ab. In particular it can be viewed as an expansion of (C2); 
hence I shall dub it (C2*). 

(C2*) is a perfectly consistent development of (C2). For if the view 
that the relation between a name and its referent is a natural one is to be 
taken seriously, then there is no reason why the beliefs and decisions of 
speakers should bear any relevance to that relation. Recall the compari- 
son between Cratylan names and keys, which we introduced in §1.1.3. 
Once a key has got out of the smith’s mould, then whether or not it fits 
some particular lock, and, if so, what lock it fits, is a completely objective 
matter, which hinges on the shape of the key and the lock and is inde- 
pendent of any human belief or decision thereabout. So, if the key fits 
one particular lock and does not fit another one, this fact is untouched 
by our believing or legislating that it fits the latter and not the former. 
Likewise it is perfectly consistent of Cratylus, who has a naturalist view 
of names, to hold that ‘Hermogenes’ is the name of the person (the 
key for the lock) with the appropriate nature, independently of human 
beliefs and decisions.” 

It is, however, unclear how this stance can be reconciled with the view 
that names are vouo1, advanced by Socrates at 388de and now picked up 
in his conversation with Cratylus at 429ab. Radical and uncompromising 


© You might think of adding: ‘if there is one and only one such thing’. But throughout the dialogue 
Cratylus and Socrates alike display no interest either in the existence or in the uniqueness of the 
referent. The latter omission is especially unfortunate, since the availability of names whose ety- 
mology fits more than one thing constitutes an argument for conventionalism. 

* Smith 2008: 135 argues that “Because a baptism has no effect on establishing a name’s reference on 
the mimetic account, it cannot be considered to be a distinct speech act over and above ordinary 
name use ... apparent baptisms are assimilated to ordinary cases of name use.’ But a baptism does 
have some effect on the name’s having a reference (though not on its having the reference it does), 
by bringing the name into existence. And making a key surely counts as a distinct kind of act 
from using it. 
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as Cratylus’ conception of voor may be (§7.1.2), in any case the view that 
names are voyor seems to imply an acknowledgement of their being social 
institutions. But it is unclear how this social character may belong to a 
name whose relation to the referent is totally independent of speakers’ 
beliefs, decisions and practices. 

A consequence of (C2*) seems to be that sentences containing the 
name ‘Hermogenes’ are true or false depending on facts, not about 
Hermogenes, but about the real referent of ‘Hermogenes’, i.e. the person 
satisfying the description ‘offspring of Hermes’, whoever he may be. For 
example, the sentence ‘Hermogenes is walking’ is true or false depend- 
ing on whether this unknown person is walking. This consequence 
gives rise to two sorts of difficulties. For one thing, it is intrinsically 
bewildering and counter-intuitive. For another, it conflicts with what 
Cratylus has just implied, i.e. that “Hermogenes’ does conventionally 
refer to Hermogenes though not being his name (see above). For, if this 
were the case, then there would also be a sense in which “‘Hermogenes 
is walking’ is true or false depending on whether Hermogenes is walk- 
ing. Then sentences containing the term ‘Hermogenes’ would be system- 
atically ambiguous and would admit of two interpretations, one where 
‘Hermogenes’ is a name whose referent is the real ‘offspring of Hermes’, 
the other where ‘Hermogenes’ is a conventional designator whose refer- 
ent is Hermogenes. This outcome is of course untenable, and this may 
explain why Cratylus is so reluctant to acknowledge the role of conven- 
tion. Indeed, now that (C2*) has been asserted Cratylus will give no 
further signs that might be read as support to the possibility of conven- 
tional designators. The rest of the discussion will strongly suggest that, 
on Cratylus’ view, a thing can be referred to only by a naturally correct 
name, conventional designators being altogether ruled out (version (b) 
of Cratylus’ thesis in §1.1.2). 


7.2 NATURALISM AND FALSEHOOD (429C—43IC) 


7.2.1 Naturalism and the impossibility of false speaking (429cd) 


So far we have been going on the apparently pacific assumption that, on 
Cratylus’ view, a sentence can be true as well as false. But is this really so? 
We are in for a shock: 


so. One doesn’t even speak falsely when one asserts that he is Hermogenes [oS 
wevSeTar Stav Tis of Eppoyévn avtov eivai], does one? For I fear that not 
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even this is possible, to assert that this is Hermogenes, if he isn’t [ut yap 
ov8é ToUTO at 7, TO ToUTOV pdvai ‘Eeyoyévn eivat, ei un EoTiv].”* 

cr. What do you mean? 

so. That speaking falsehoods is altogether impossible, isn’t this what your the- 
ory entails? ["Apa 611 wevdt Agyetv TO Tapdtrav oUK Loti, apa TOUTS col 
SUvata1 6 Adyos;] For, my dear Cratylus, those who say so are quite numer- 
ous, both nowadays and in the past. (429c7—d3) 


Think of someone pointing to Hermogenes and saying “This is Hermogenes’ 
(or of someone just saying, without pointing, “The person who is discuss- 
ing with Socrates is Hermogenes’). We would normally say that thereby 
the speaker has zruly asserted of this person that he is Hermogenes. But 
Cratylus holds that “Hermogenes’ is not this person’s name and this per- 
son ‘is not Hermogenes’ (407e, 408b). Therefore he is apparently commit- 
ted to holding that such an assertion is false. (If he regarded “‘Hermogenes’ 
as a conventional designator of this person — version (a) of his theory, see 
§7.1.3 — then he should grant that one can also, in a sense, zruly assert of 
this person that he is Hermogenes. But Socrates here seems to ignore this 
possibility and assume that Cratylus holds version (b), according to which 
there are no conventional designators, and ‘Hermogenes’ does not refer to 
this person at all.) 

Socrates, however, suspects that matters are even worse. Perhaps, on 
Cratylus’ view, it is not even the case that one who asserts of this person 
that he is Hermogenes is speaking falsely (c7—8). For perhaps, on Cratylus’ 
view, it is even impossible to assert of someone who is not Hermogenes, i.e. 
whose name is not ‘Hermogenes’, that he is Hermogenes (c8—9). Cratylus 
does not immediately understand this conjecture and asks for an explan- 
ation (cto). Socrates explains that he suspects that Cratylus is committed 
to the general view that false speaking is impossible (d1—2): a view that has 
many adherents, present and past (d2-3). 

‘Thus, putting aside secondary details, we can view our lines as con- 
taining essentially the following argument, formulated by Socrates on 


Cratylus’ behalf: 


If you assert of this person that he is Hermogenes, then you speak 
falsely; 

It is impossible to speak falsely; 

Therefore it is impossible to assert of this person that he is Hermogenes. 


* T remove the question mark that editors usually print after Zotw (c9). See KG 1.224 and LSJ ph 
A.2.b, pn) ot 1.2. 
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But why does Socrates think that Cratylus is committed to the argument’s 
second premiss, i.e. to the thesis that it is impossible to speak falsely? To 
answer this question we must start from a detailed analysis of di—3. 

To begin with, Socrates speaks of Cratylus’ Adyos (d2). It is usually 
thought that this means just ‘what you are saying’ and refers to Cratylus’ 
last answers (b7—c6); I prefer to think that the Adyos here is rather Cratylus’ 
whole theory of names, of course with special reference to what he has just 
said. Now Socrates establishes a connection between Cratylus’ theory and 
the general thesis that ‘It is impossible to speak falsely’ (hereafter ‘ISF’ for 
brevity). He expresses this connection asking &pa totTé oor SUvatai 6 
Adyos; (dz). Here SUvaton is usually translated ‘means’; but this trans- 
lation is potentially misleading. Socrates cannot reasonably suppose that 
Cratylus’ theory of names literally means ISF. He might perhaps suppose 
that the former implicates the latter, i.e. that ISF is what Cratylus conveys, 
though not what he strictly and literally says;** but, again, I do not see 
what should license such a supposition. Rather, as Burnyeat 2002: 40 n.1 
recognizes,” Socrates is probably supposing that Cratylus’ theory entails 
ISF. This meaning of Suvayar is not recorded by LSJ, but can be derived 
both from the very meaning ‘mean’ and from the meaning ‘have the 
power to produce’ (405b, PA/b. 23d; Eur. Med. 128).*° Furthermore, this 
interpretation perfectly suits another text, which constitutes a striking 
parallel to our passage. At Euthd. 286c Socrates asks Dionysodorus, who 
has just argued that contradiction is impossible: ‘Speaking falsehoods is 
impossible [yeu Aéyew ovK éotw] — for this is what the argument entails 
[roUto yap SUvatai 6 Adyos], isn’t it — and the speaker must either speak 
the truth or not speak at all?’ There too Socrates’ point is not that the argu- 
ment for the impossibility of contradiction means or implicates ISF; he is 
rather suggesting that the former entails the latter.”” 

So, to return to our passage, in lines 429d1-2 Socrates suggests that 
Cratylus’ theory somehow entails the paradoxical thesis ISF. This thesis 


On 8UvacGai T1 = ‘to mean something’ see §4.2.6. The ‘meaning’ at issue need not be a linguistic 
one: see Prt. 32.4a, Th. 6.36.2, Ar. Pl. 842. 

See Denyer (1991: 72): ‘is the implication of your argument that ...’ 

But cf. already Schofield 1982: 69 and Aronadio’s translation ‘implica’. 

Indeed, the very English verb ‘to mean’ can be used as equivalent to ‘to entail’. That is why I 
regard the translation of dz 8Uvatau as ‘means’ as potentially misleading, but not necessarily 
mistaken. 

SUvacGai t1 may also mean ‘to be equivalent to something’ (Th. 6.40.2; Hdt. 2.142.2, 6.86.y; 
X. An. 1.5.6). Hence Socrates might also be claiming that Cratylus’ theory and ISF are logically 
equivalent. But I do not see how so strong a claim could be justified. 

»” ‘Questo é infatti cid che il ragionamento implica’ is Decleva Caizzi’s (1996) translation. 
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constitutes a premiss in an argument to the conclusion that it is impossible 
to assert of their friend that he is Hermogenes. Quite interestingly, when 
Socrates first states the conclusion Cratylus is puzzled and asks for an 
explanation (cio), thus prompting Socrates to set out his second premiss. 
Cratylus’ puzzlement seems to mean that he has not previously thought of 
the point Socrates is making. In fact, as his next answer (d4—6, see §7.2.2) 
shows, he does endorse the general thesis ISF, only on grounds that are 
independent of the naturalist theory of names. This may explain why he 
does not see that ISF applies to Hermogenes’ case. (On this way of reading 
our lines cf. Burnyeat 2002: 40 n.1.) 

Now it is difficult to see ow Cratylus’ theory of names can entail ISF. 
On the face of it, although Cratylus has a peculiar conception of names 
and of what may or may not count as a name of something, there is no rea- 
son why he should deny that a statement where a name is misattributed to 
something is a false statement. For example, we take it that, since ‘Callias’ 
is not the name of Coriscus, one who says of Coriscus that he is Callias 
makes a false statement. Then why should Cratylus not take it that, since 
‘Hermogenes is not the name of his friend, one who says of his friend that 
he is Hermogenes makes a false statement? 

Perhaps there is an argument showing that Socrates’ suggestion in d1—2 
is correct.** Consider the following: 


(1) If it is possible to speak falsely, then names are by convention. 
By contraposition this is equivalent to the following: 
(2) If names are not by convention, then it is not possible to speak falsely. 


And since, if names are by nature, then they are not by convention, it fol- 
lows that 


(3) Ifnames are by nature, then it is not possible to speak falsely. 


*8 On any interpretation, Socrates should think that ISF is a consequence of Cratylus’ theory, not 
of Cratylus’ theory p/us other controversial premisses, or other premisses which actually are by 
themselves sufficient to derive ISF. Consider Smith’s (2008: 148) suggestion: ‘the mimetic the- 
ory of names entails, that there is no difference in function between a predicate and a referring 
term: both pick out their objects by being /ike them. And since the évéyata imitate their objects, 
a sentence, as a complex of é6véyata which pick out their objects by imitation, will pick out its 
complex of objects by imitating them. So the mimetic theory leaves us with two possible out- 
comes for a sentence — either it imitates (is like) a complex set of objects (or state of affairs) and 
picks out that state of affairs, or it does not imitate a complex set of objects and does not pick 
them out.’ Here the real culprit would seem to be vot the naturalist assumption that names are 
like their referents, but rather the assumption that a sentence is nothing more than a list of names 
and that making a statement is nothing more than naming (see §7.2.2, (C)). This assumption is by 
itself sufficient to derive ISF, with or without the naturalist assumption. 
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Now, (3) is a very reasonable construal of Socrates’ suggestion in d1—2. So 
I propose to focus on (1), show in what sense it can be regarded as true, 
and thereby vindicate the truth of (2), of (3) and ultimately of Socrates’ 
claim. 

Now suppose that two persons see someone who is taking a bath at 
some distance. The man they see is Coriscus, but they mistake him for 
Callias, who is actually sleeping at home. The first person asks: “What 
is Callias doing?’, and the second answers: ‘Callias is taking a bath’ In 
the language common to both speakers “Callias’ is the name of Callias, 
not of Coriscus; so the second speaker has made a false statement. On the 
other hand, in some sense both speakers have referred to Coriscus, and 
the second speaker has said something true of him. Here, according to 
Kripke’s analysis (1979: 13-15, cf. 1980: 25-6 and n.3), we should distin- 
guish between the semantic referent of a name, i.e. its nominatum (Callias), 
and the speaker's referent, i.e. ‘that object which the speaker wishes to talk 
about, on a given occasion, and believes fulfills the conditions for being 
the semantic referent’ (Coriscus). Generally speaking, the semantic ref- 
erent and the speaker's referent of a name may not coincide; and at least 
some false statements are such that their falsity depends on such a diver- 
gence — i.e. on the fact that a name is being used to refer to an object other 
than its nominatum. 

Now, the nature of the distinction between semantic reference and 
speaker’s reference is such that the speaker's referent might actually become 
the semantic referent under appropriate conditions. “What was origin- 
ally a mere speaker’s reference may, if it becomes habitual in a commu- 
nity, evolve into a semantic reference’ (Kripke 1979: 22). That is to say, 
the speakers’ false beliefs about the referent may, in the long run, take 
the place of a new baptism. In our example, the fact that ‘Callias’ can be 
used to refer to Coriscus seems to imply that there is no incompatibility 
between ‘Callias’ and Coriscus and that Coriscus might be or become — 
though he presently is not — the nominatum of ‘Callias’. Therefore seman- 
tic reference is a conventional matter; and names (at least proper names; 
but, arguably, the point could be extended to any other kind of names) are 
conventional. 

This line of reasoning could, I submit, be used by someone who wanted 
to establish (1) — hence also (2), (3) and Socrates’ claim at 429d1—2, which 
seems equivalent to (3). Is it Socrates own line of reasoning? To my mind, 
the argument contains nothing that it would be substantially anachronistic 


> Cf. the well-known case of the name ‘Madagascar’ (Kripke 1980: 163). 
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to ascribe to Plato;*° but since in comparison with the extreme brevity of 
what Socrates says it is rather complicated, I doubt that it may be exactly 
what he has in mind. However, I suspect that in any case Socrates must 
have in mind something less definite than an actual argument — something 
rather like an intuition, which my argument may successfully unpack and 
spell out. My suspicion accords with two pieces of evidence. 

First, in 430a—431c Socrates will refute ISF, but then will zor turn this 
refutation against Cratylus’ theory of names and claim to have constructed 
a reductio of the theory. Socrates’ failure to do so may suggest that he is not 
really sure that Cratylus is committed to ISF. (But it may also be just due 
to the course taken by the discussion. The refutation will uninterruptedly 
develop into a resumption of the issue of better and worse names, which 
was pending since 429b, and this will further lead to a frontal attack on 
Cratylus’ theory of names at 434c—435d.) 

Secondly, consider d2—3, which so far we have been neglecting: ‘For 
[yép] ... those who say so are quite numerous, both nowadays and in the 
past.’ Here ‘for’ seems to mean that the diffusion of the thesis about false 
speaking confirms its ascription to Cratylus: ‘Doesn’t your theory entail 
that false speaking is altogether impossible? [J wouldn’t be surprised if this 
were your view,| for ...’ This fits well with my suspicion that Socrates’ 
ascription of ISF to Cratylus is more of a conjecture than an inference 
proper. 

But who are ‘those who say so’, i.e. the past and contemporary supporters 
of ISF? So far as contemporaries are concerned, there are plenty to choose 
from, as we are going to see in §7.2.2: both the thesis itself and other related 
theses, from which it can be easily derived, are well attested in Socrates’ 
and Plato’s age. As for the past supporters, Socrates is very likely thinking 
of Parmenides’ anathema on ‘what is not’, which was echoed and exploited 
in many arguments against false speaking, including the very one which 
Cratylus is about to advance at 429d4—6. Parmenides himself, however, 
seems to conceive of ‘what is not’ as what does not exist and is nothing 
at all, rather than as a false proposition or a state of affairs that is not the 
case. Furthermore, far from deeming false speaking impossible, he seems 
to hold that most human beliefs are utterly mistaken (28 B1.28-30, 8.50— 
2 DK). So, in spite of the use to which his anathema was subsequently put, 


3° In particular, Plato is able to conceive of what we should describe as a divergence between speak- 
er’s reference and semantic reference: see Phdr. 260bc. 

# See GP 61-2 on y&p presupposing an ellipse. 

® Pace Kahn 1986b: 14-18. See KRS 245-6, Brown 1994: 217-20. 
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Parmenides cannot be counted among the supporters of the impossibility 
of false speaking. Socrates’ hint is ultimately misguided.” 


7.2.2 Cratylus against false speaking (429d) 


Let us, at long last, resume our reading of the dialogue. We left Socrates 
asking Cratylus whether his theory entails that false speaking is impos- 
sible and adding a remark on this view’s broad diffusion. Here is Cratylus’ 
answer: 


cr. Yes, Socrates. For how could one, saying that which he says, not say what is? 
[Tld&s yap ov ... Aéyeov yé Tis ToUTO 6 Aéyel, Ut] TO Sv Aéyor'] Saying false- 
hoods is just this, i.e. not to say the things that are, isn’t it? [7] oU ToUTé got 
TO WEevdt] Aéyelv, TO Ut] TH SvTO Aéyelv;]** (429d 4-6) 


This argument admits of several, not mutually exclusive construals, which 
follow from different ways of understanding the phrase Aéywv ... ToUTo 
6 Aéyer (d4-5). Note that within this phrase, whatever its exact mean- 
ing, toUto 6 Aéye1 could be replaced without loss by ‘something’. This 
replacement allows us to formulate the argument more clearly. It also ena- 
bles us to recognize the parallel with an argument ascribed by Proclus to 
Antisthenes: “Every sentence is true: for he who speaks says something [6 
yap Aéyoov Ti Aéyet], and he who says something says what is [6 5 T1 Aéyoov 
tT dv Aéyei]; and he who says what is speaks truly’ (xxxvu, 12.18-23 = 
Antisth. v a 155 SSR). Proclus says that Antisthenes used his argument to 
show that contradiction is impossible; but I suspect that he is just giving 
his interpretation of Cratylus’ argument and ascribing it to Antisthenes. 

Now let us come to the various possible construals of Cratylus’ 
argument. 

(A) According to the simplest construal — which I have adopted in my 
translation — Aéywv ToUTo 6 Aéye means ‘saying that which one says’, 
where ‘that which one says’ refers to the content of a sentence, the propos- 
ition it expresses. For example, if one utters the sentence “Theaetetus flies’, 
what one says is that Theaetetus flies. Then the argument can be recon- 
structed as follows: if one says that which one says, one says something; 


3 We should not get upset if Socrates’ interpretation of Parmenides seems to diverge from 
ours. There is a parallel case. At Sph. 241d, 258ce the Eleatic Stranger — no stranger to Eleatic 
philosophy — suggests that Parmenides’ ban on speaking of what is not includes a ban on negative 
predications of the form ‘X is not Y’: a view that is rightly rejected by most modern interpreters 
(Brown 1994: 219, 230-1). 

M TO ut Ta SvTa Aéyerv (d6) is ‘nor to say the things that are’, as &v ... ut) TO dv Aéyor (ds) is ‘could ... 
not say what is’. Some inexactly translate ‘say the things that are not’, ‘say what is not’. 
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and if one says something, one says ‘what is’. Here ‘what is’ ought to mean 
‘what exists’, but Cratylus exploits its ambiguity and takes it to mean ‘what 
is the case’. So, if one says what one says, one says what is the case, and 
false speaking is impossible. 

There is nothing banally wrong with this argument except the final 
equivocation on the meaning of ‘what is’. In particular, the view that 
‘something’ entails existence, which is explicit in my reconstruction and 
in Antisthenes’ alleged argument (cf. R. 478bc, Prm. 132bc, Sph. 237b0), is 
a perfectly legitimate one to hold. We may compare the nowadays stand- 
ard view that the quantifier “’ expresses existence. Some supporters of 
this view would acknowledge that “Callias says something’ can be regi- 
mented as ‘(Ax) Callias says x’ and asserts the existence of something that 
Callias says, namely a proposition.* But, of course, nobody thinks that the 
existence of a proposition — whatever it may be for a proposition to exist — 
entails its truth. That is basically the point where Cratylus’ argument goes 
astray. 

(B) On another construal, Aéyov toto 6 Aéyet means ‘speaking of 
that of which he speaks’° Then Cratylus’ argument runs as follows: if one 
speaks of that of which one speaks, one speaks of something; and if one 
speaks of something, one speaks of ‘what is’. Again ‘what is’ is crucially 
ambiguous as between ‘what exists’ (the meaning required by the argu- 
ment) and ‘what is the case’ (the meaning Cratylus needs). More precisely, 
the whole expression 16 dv Aéyeiw is ambiguous as between ‘to speak of 
what exists’ and ‘to say what is the case’. And again the argument contains 
no trivial mistake except this crucial equivocation. Indeed, many philoso- 
phers would agree that only what exists can be a proper subject matter 
of discourse: for we cannot refer to what is not there to be referred to. In 
particular, Parmenides deemed it impossible to speak of what is not (see 
especially 28 B2.7—8, 6.1 DK). This may be important in our present con- 
nection, since Parmenides seems to have just been hinted at by Socrates at 
d2-3. 

(C) On a third possible construal Cratylus’ argument does not hinge on 
a mere equivocation, but on a substantive philosophical mistake. Recall 
the conception, which we had to take into account in §2.2.3, of a (declara- 
tive) sentence as a sort of noun phrase. According to this conception the 
sentence ‘Callias is white’ as a whole names or refers to Callias, or perhaps 


% The view that ‘something’ entails existence was denied by the Stoics (see Sen. Ep. 58.15, Alex. 
Aphr. in Top. 301.19-25, with Long/Sedley 1.163—4). Its present-day counterpart has its opponents 
too (see McGinn 2000: 15-51, Orenstein 2002). 

© See ch. 2 n.30 on Aéyw + accusative = ‘speak of something’. 
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white Callias.” This view notoriously threatens to make false speaking 
impossible. For a name can either name (refer to) something or fail to be 
a name at all; and in uttering a supposed name you can either successfully 
name (refer to) something or fail to name anything at all — in which case 
you fail to perform an act of naming. Likewise, if sentences are akin to 
names, a sentence can either refer to something or fail to be a sentence at 
all; and in uttering a sentence to make a statement you can either success- 
fully refer to something or fail to refer to anything at all — in which case 
you fail to perform an act of stating. In other words, stating, like naming, 
is either completely successful or abortive. Therefore, if sentences are akin 
to names, no room seems to be left for the possibility of false sentences or 
false speaking.* 

The view we have just illustrated might be at work in Cratylus’ argu- 
ment. To make this explicit we might translate totto 6 Aéyet ‘that which 
he speaks and reconstruct the following argument: if one speaks that 
which one speaks, one speaks something; and if one speaks something, one 
speaks ‘what is’. Here perhaps there is no longer any reason to decry the 
fallacious equivocation on the meaning of ‘what is’, i.e. ‘what exists’/‘what 
is the case’, which infected both (A) and (B). Once stating is assimilated to 
naming, nothing more is required for a sentence to be true than the exist- 
ence of its referent. 

Each of the above construals is supported by significant paral- 
lels. (A) matches Proclus’ first objection against ‘Antisthenes’ (xxxvil, 
12.21-3): ‘Falsehood too exists [Zotv Kai TO wetSos] and nothing pre- 
vents the one who says what is [tov 16 dv Aéyovta] from saying some- 
thing false.’ (B) may have a very close parallel in the argument at Euthd. 
283e—284a, where we can discern a progress from Aéyelv TO TPG YY TEP! 
ov &v 6 Adyos 7) ‘speaking of the object which the sentence is about’ to 
eye TO dv ‘speaking of what is’ and, finally and fallaciously, to t&An@F| 
Aéyelv ‘speaking truths’? (C) matches Proclus’ second objection against 
‘Antisthenes’ (12.23): ‘he who speaks speaks of something and does not 


37 Or the fact that Callias is white. This specific version of the story, according to which a sen- 
tence names or refers to a fact, is reconstructed by Denyer 1991 behind several ancient arguments 
against contradiction and false speaking, including Cratylus’ own (where its presence had already 
been supposed by Ackrill 1997: 53, Fine 1977: 299). To my mind, however, this is no natural way 
of construing the texts at issue. 

This criticism, often repeated in present-day literature on the subject, stems from Russell 
1956: 187-8 (whose target was the version according to which a sentence is the name of a fact). 
NB: From all the above variants of the assimilation of sentences to names we must carefully dis- 
tinguish Frege’s doctrine that all true sentences name the True and all false sentences name the 
False. See Denyer 1991: 19-21. 

On (B) in Euthd. see Sprague 1962: 1s. 
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speak something [mepi twos Aéyel, Kal ovyXi Ti Aéyer]’. The argument at 
Euthd. 283e—284a can also be read thus; in the same dialogue, the assimi- 
lation of sentences to names informs the argument against the possibil- 
ity of contradiction at 285e—286b.*° Tht. 188d—189b contains a related 
argument about false judgement.‘' Finally, this seems to be the point 
of Antisthenes’ denial of the possibility of contradiction, as reported by 
Arist. Metaph. 1024b26-1025a1.*” 


7.2.3 Cratylus against false speaking, continued 


We can now turn to Socrates’ reaction to Cratylus’ argument. 


so. The argument is too clever for me and for my age, my dear friend. 
Nevertheless tell me this much: do you think that it is not possible to speak 
falsehoods but it is possible to assert them? [Aéyeiv pév ov Boxet cor ivan 
wevdt], pavat 5é;] 

cr. I don’t think it’s possible to assert them either. 

so. Nor to say them, nor to address them to anyone? [OU8é eittetv otdé 
Tpooertretv;] (429d7—-€3) 


Socrates is not going to challenge Cratylus’ argument directly, showing 
why it is fallacious: with a characteristically self-deprecatory move, he 
declares himself unable to discuss it. This may (but need not) mean that 
Plato himself finds it difficult to spot what is wrong with the argument. 
This interpretation would be especially likely if what is wrong with the 
argument were a mistaken conception of the structure of sentences (see 
(C) in §7.2.2). For the dialogue contains other signs that may suggest some 
unclarity upon this issue (see §§2.2.3, 7.2.4, 7.3.4). In fact, according to a 
widespread scholarly opinion, for a long time Plato was at a loss to solve 
the sophistical puzzles generated by such misconceptions, until he finally 
provided the correct solution in the Sophist.*° 

In any case, Socrates goes for a different approach and tries to grasp the 
real purport of Cratylus’ claim that false speaking is impossible. He wants 
to make it clear that the issue is not merely terminological: what Cratylus 
is rejecting is not the description of a certain phenomenon as ‘false speak- 
ing’, but the very existence or possibility of that phenomenon, however 


4° On (C) in Euthd. see Frede 1992b: 414-15. 

* See Burnyeat 2002: 43-50. 

* On Antisthenes see Denyer 1991: 27-33. 

* The solution is already hinted at in Tht. 188d—189b, as Burnyeat (1990: 77-9, 2002: 40-50) shows. 
Burnyeat’s (2002: 50-66) further contention, that hints in the same direction are also present in 
the Euthydemus, | find less convincing (cf. n.114). 
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described. Thereby, of course, Socrates also underlines the absurdity of 
Cratylus’ position. To bring this out more effectively, he has recourse to a 
fictional example: 


(so.) For example, if someone, meeting you abroad,** should seize your hand 
and say: “Hello, Athenian foreigner, son of Smicrion, Hermogenes’, would 
this person speak these things or assert them or say them [Aé€e1ev &v tadta 
} gain dv tata 7 eitror &v tata]? Or would he address thus not you, but 
Hermogenes here? Or no one? [7 tpoceitro: dv ot tw oé Lev ov, Eppoyévn 
SE tovde; 7 ovSEva;] (429e3-7) 


The envisaged situation is basically clear: someone, greeting Cratylus, 
misnames him. The details of the example, however, deserve close 
examination. 

The greeting addressed to Cratylus is a complex expression, composed of 
three simpler ones: ‘Athenian foreigner’, ‘son of Smicrion’, ‘Hermogenes’. 
The first of these is correct: Cratylus would be truly described, in the 
given situation, as an Athenian foreigner. The third expression is obviously 
incorrect: on anyone’s view, ‘Hermogenes’ is not Cratylus’ name. What of 
the second expression? Who is Smicrion? Since we know that Hermogenes 
is son of Hipponicus (384), it seems reasonable to guess that “Smicrion’ 
is the actual name of Cratylus’ father and that the description ‘son of 
Smicrion’ is true of Cratylus.*’ According to this conjecture, ‘Hermogenes’ 
is the only misnomer in the greeting. Therefore the essential kernel of the 
example seems to consist in someone's addressing Cratylus as ‘Hermogenes’. 
The other two expressions (together with ‘Hello’ and the extralinguistic 
device of seizing the hand) have the function of confirming what Socrates 
suggests at es—7: the interlocutor would actually utter the whole complex 
expression and address Cratylus by means of it. He would neither address 
Hermogenes (i.e. the person conventionally called thus) nor fail to address 
anyone at all. Nor, we may add, would he address the supposed natural 
referent of “Hermogenes’, the man with the appropriate nature, if there is 
one (cf. c5—6). 

It is important to be clear about the nature of the items whose truth or 
falsehood is being discussed. In c7—9 Socrates seemed to be interested in 
the falsehood of whole sentences and statements: ‘when one asserts that he 
is Hermogenes ... to assert that this is Hermogenes’. The present example, 
however, does not concern a sentence, but something syntactically more 
elementary, i.e. the misattribution of a name, which Socrates apparently 


44 étrl Eevias (e4): ‘abroad’ (cf. Antiph. 2.2.9), not ‘in hospitable fashion’ as some translate. 
4 See DK 65 arn. and Kirk 1951: 225 n.t. 
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regards as a case of false speaking.*® This view is consistent with 38sbd, 
where he maintained that names can be true or false as well as sentences. 
But it is actually imprecise: misattributing a name can perhaps constitute 
a necessary condition for someone to be speaking falsely, but it does not 
seem to constitute a sufficient condition. In particular in Socrates’ example 
we should say that the mistaken greeting implies a certain false belief, not 
that it is itself false. 
So much for Socrates’ example. Cratylus brazens it out: 


cr. To me, Socrates, it seems that he would utter these sounds in vain [&AAws]. 
(429¢8-9) 


To describe the act performed by his imaginary interlocutor Cratylus dis- 
cards the verbs suggested by Socrates and resorts to the non-committal 
p0éyyouot, ‘utter’, instead.*” The adverb &AAws, ‘in vain’, makes his pos- 
ition clear: the poor chap would utter mere sounds and say nothing signifi- 
cant.** So he would not manage to address anyone with the words “Hello, 
Athenian stranger’ etc. As a matter of fact Cratylus is choosing the last of 
the alternative assessments of the situation suggested by Socrates at e5—7. 

But Socrates does not give up and tries to get something out of this 
unpromising answer. Ignoring the qualification ‘in vain’, he clings to 
Cratylus’ use of the verb ‘utter’: 


so. Lam happy with this too. Would he who uttered these sounds utter them as 
true or as false? Or one part of them as true and another part as false? Even 
this would be enough. (430a1—-4) 


Of course, if Cratylus should grant that one may utter something true or 
false, then his scandalous thesis, that false speaking is impossible, would 
be reduced to an innocuous linguistic prescription: what is ordinarily 
described as ‘false speaking’ should be redescribed as ‘false uttering’. That 
is why Socrates says he is happy with talk of ‘uttering’. 

Note that the possibility that the utterance is part true, part false (a2—3) 
is not mentioned just for the sake of completeness, as a merely theoretical 
possibility. Rather, its mention points to the fact that one part of the com- 
plex expression addressed to Cratylus (‘Athenian foreigner’, and probably 


46 This is why I have rendered pain &v (6) as ‘would assert’, in line with c7, c8, er. Cf. Dalimier, who 

translates pdvor as ‘afirmer’ throughout 429ce (268 n.387). 

Cf. 383a, where étip8ey youevon, a compound from the same verb, occurred in Cratylus’ charac- 

terization (reported by Hermogenes) of the conventionalist view. 

*® On GAdws see LSJ 11.3. Reeve’s translation, ‘he is not articulating them as he should’, is 
misleading. 
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also ‘son of Smicrion’, see above) does apply to him, while another part 
(‘Hermogenes’) does not. 

In spite of Socrates’ efforts, however, Cratylus stubbornly goes his own 
way and states his position as clearly as possible: 


cr. For my part I’d say that such a person was just making noise [yooeiv], 
moving pointlessly [udtnv], as if one moved a copper vessel striking it. 


(430a5-7) 


So what we would ordinarily describe as a case of misnaming is no more 
significant than someone’s beating a pot.*? The same would presumably 
hold when Hermogenes himself is addressed or referred to as ‘Hermogenes’. 
For, according to Cratylus’ view, ‘Hermogenes’ is a (naturally correct) name 
neither of Cratylus nor of Hermogenes. And although there is actually a 
very important difference between these two cases, in that ‘Hermogenes’ 
has no relation at all to Cratylus, whereas it is the conventional name of 
Hermogenes, Cratylus seems prone to obliterate this difference (cf. §§1.1.2, 


7.1.3) 7-21). 


7.2.4 Socrates defence of false speaking (430a—431¢) 


Since he has not managed to persuade Cratylus to come to terms, Socrates 
now can only refute him. He begins by making two preliminary moves. 
He recalls the thesis, which he established at 422d—424a in the course of 
developing the naturalist theory, that a name is an imitation of an object; 
and he establishes an analogy between names and paintings as two kinds 
of imitations. 


so. Come on, Cratylus, let’s see if we can be reconciled somehow. Wouldn’t you 
maintain that the name is one thing and that which the name belongs to is 
another? 

cr. Yes. 

so. And you also agree that the name is an imitation of the object [1d dvope ... 
LILNEe T1 iva TOU TEd&y patos]? 

cr. Definitely. 

so. And you say that paintings [t& Coypagtyata] too are, in some different 
way, imitations of certain objects? 

CR. Yes. (430a8—bs) 


#° On the sonority of a xaAxtov cf. Prt. 329ab, where the focus is on the length of the orators’ answers, 
but their vacuity is also hinted at, as Dalimier 269 n.393 notes. 

5° We could also write pipnydé Ti elvai Tou TedyyaTos, ‘an imitation of some object’: cf. b4 upjpata 
ses TIPAY LATO TIVv. 
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Then Socrates makes the point that both kinds of imitations, names and 
p 

paintings, can be distributed or applied to the things of which they are 

imitations: 


so. Well, then — for perhaps I don’t understand what in the world youre saying, 
and what you're saying might be right — is it possible to distribute and apply 
[Sioveipon Kai tpoceveyxeiv] both of these imitations, i.e. both paintings 
and names, to the objects of which they are imitations, or not? 

cR. Itis. (430b6—c1) 


Socrates does not yet explain what it means to ‘distribute’ or ‘apply’ an 
imitation to the object of which it is an imitation. For the moment it seems 
reasonable to take this notion in a very broad sense: we distribute an imi- 
tation X to an object Y if and only if we perform an act that implies the 
belief that X is an imitation of Y. 


so. Now consider this first. One could assign the man’s image to the man and 
the woman’s image to the woman [ap &v Tis Thy pév Tot dvSpds eikdva TH 
&vSpi &troSoin, Thy SE THs yuvarkds TH yuvarxt], and so on, couldn’t one? 

cr. Certainly. 

so. And also, vice versa, the man’s image to the woman, and the woman’s image 
to the man? 

cr. This too is possible. 

so. Now, are both of these distributions [S1avoyat] correct, or only one of the 
two? 

cr. Only one of the two. 

so. The one, I think, that assigns to each thing what is appropriate and similar 
["H &v ExdoTe ... TO TPOOTKOV TE Kai TO Spolov &TIOS1S4]. 

cR. So it seems to me. (430c2-14) 


Before doing anything else, let me clarify a terminological issue. At 430ab 
Socrates has just been distinguishing two kinds of wiynpata (‘imita- 
tions’): names and Cwypagtata (‘paintings’). Now he begins to speak 
of an eikoov (‘image’) without explaining whether this new term is roughly 
equivalent to the generic piynua or to the specific Cwypagnua. The rest 
of the argument, however, will show that the latter is the case. Indeed, 
in 430de two further equivalents are introduced: Cov (again ‘painting’, 
etymologically linked with Goypdgnya) and yeduua (‘picture’). So one 
and the same item can be indifferently called a Coypdgnya or Cov or 
an eikov or a ypa&pua. But of course this is no fixed terminology: later on 
eikaov will include names (431d etc.). 

We can now turn to the content of these lines. Generally speaking, 
Socrates here wants to establish that an image, which represents a certain 
object, can be assigned or distributed either to the object it does represent 
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or to some other object instead. The former sort of distribution is correct, 
the latter incorrect. But, in any case, the image remains an image of what 
it represents, even if on a particular occasion it happens not to be distrib- 
uted to it. 

The example Socrates gives is not very clear. We might expect it to con- 
cern the possibility of assigning to a particular person either their own 
image or someone else’s. But this is made unlikely by the fact that all 
seems to hinge on the person’s gender and by Socrates’ consistent use of 
the definite article: he speaks of assigning the image of ‘the’ man, or ‘the’ 
woman, to ‘the’ man, or ‘the’ woman." If we take the text at face value, 
the example seems to have the two following features. First, the image at 
issue is the image of a generic object, i.e. an image that aims to represent, 
not a definite particular man or woman (e.g. Coriscus or Aspasia), but 
rather the whole class of men or women, by displaying some relevant and 
typical traits of its members.” Such are, e.g., the pictures used in textbooks 
to illustrate male and female anatomy. Secondly, the object to which the 
image is assigned is also a generic one. Think of someone who points to 
the picture of a female blackbird in a zoology text and claims that this is 
what male blackbirds look like: she is assigning to the (generic) male the 
picture of the (generic) female. It is, however, difficult to imagine a plaus- 
ible analogous example concerning human beings. 

On the face of it, this is how Socrates’ example should be understood. 
Fortunately, however, we shall shortly see that 430e—431a suggests a partly 
different interpretation, according to which the example does concern the 
image of a generic man or woman, but this is supposed to be assigned to 
a particular man or woman instead of a generic one. This means that not 
all the definite articles in our lines must be taken at face value: those in the 
dative case are actually equivalent to indefinite ones (c3, c6—7: ‘to a man’, 
‘to awoman’).” Of course, assigning the image of a generic man or woman 
to a particular man or woman is tantamount to holding that he or she is a 
man or a woman. 

Now we are ready for Socrates’ next step, where he turns to his advan- 
tage the analogy between paintings and names: 


so. Well, in order that you and I, who are friends, don’t have a quarrelsome dis- 
cussion, accept what I am saying. Such a distribution I call correct in the case 
of both imitations, paintings and names, but in the case of names besides 


* Reeve translates none of the articles: e.g. ca—4 ‘Can we assign a likeness of a man to a man and 
that of a woman to a woman, and so on?’ 
* Cf. Williams 1982: 88. Cf. the analogous case of the article at 385c14 (§2.2.3). 
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calling it correct I also call it true [ti 8 Tois Svdpyao1 TPds TH SPOT Kal 
&An Of]. The other distribution, the giving and application of what is dissimi- 
lar [hv Tod dvopoiou Sdow Te Kal étipopayv], I call incorrect, and also false in 
the case of names [odx dpOty, Kal yevdt Stav ét” dvdpaor Fi]. (430d1-7) 


Here Socrates is simultaneously making two distinct points. (i) The dis- 
tribution of names to things can be either correct or incorrect, like the 
distribution of images or paintings, insofar as both names and paintings 
are imitations. (ii) In the case of names, but not in the case of paintings, 
the correct distribution of names can also be called ‘true’, the incorrect 
distribution ‘false’. 

Following Denyer 1991: 79-80, (i) can be more fully stated as follows. A 
name, which imitates and thus names a certain object, can be assigned or 
distributed either to the object it does name or to some other object instead. 
The former sort of distribution is correct, the latter is incorrect. But, in any 
case, the name remains a correct name of what it imitates, even if on a par- 
ticular occasion it happens to be distributed to something else instead. Thus 
Socrates is actually vindicating the possibility of incorrectly distributing a 
name that is in itself perfectly correct, hence of using an expression that is 
false but significant, contrary to what Cratylus argued in 429d—430<. ‘This 
is reminiscent of the Sop/ist’s doctrine that a false sentence attributes to 
the subject features which are perfectly real in themselves but are different 
from whatever feature the subject does possess (263bd).™ 

(ii) contradicts Cratylus’ claim that it is impossible to speak falsely or 
address someone falsely. It also asserts an asymmetry between the distri- 
bution of paintings, which can only be said to be correct or incorrect, 
and the distribution of names, which can also be said to be true or false. 
Socrates gives no reason for this asymmetry, and discussion of this issue 
must be deferred until we come to his own examples at 430e—431a. But 
I can anticipate that, in my view, the reason is that names are /inguistic 
items, whereas paintings are not, and that the notions of truth and false- 
hood have a connection with the sphere of language which they do not 
have with the sphere of paintings, pictures, images and the like. 

In any event, Socrates’ former point, i.e. that the distribution of names, 
like that of paintings, can be either correct or incorrect, is already too 
much for Cratylus: 


cr. But, Socrates, I suspect that in the case of paintings this is possible, I mean 
to distribute them incorrectly, whereas in the case of names it isn’t, but it is 
necessary always to distribute them correctly. (430d8—e2) 


54 Cf. Frede 1992b: 412-23, Crivelli 2008: 235-9, and Crivelli (forthcoming). 
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His tone, however, is significantly softer than before. Socrates responds by 
pressing the analogy and describing in more detail what happens when the 
distribution takes place: 


so. What do you mean? What is the difference between the two cases? Isn’t it 
possible to go to a man, say “This is your picture’ [eitreiv 671 “Touti éot1 ov 
yeduyo’] and show him either, if it so happens, an image of himself or, if it 
so happens, one of a woman [5ei€o1 até, &v pév TUXN, Exeivou eikdva, av 5é 
TUXT), yuvaiKds]? By ‘show’ I mean bring to the sense of eyesight. 

cr. Ofcourse. 

so. Well, isn’t it possible to go to this very man again and say “This is your 
name’ [eitretv 6T1 “Touti got odv dvoyo’]}? For the name too is an imita- 
tion, like the painting, it seems. So this is what Iam saying: Shouldn’t it be 
possible to say to him “This is your name’ and after that bring, in turn, to 
his sense of hearing either, if it so happens, the imitation of himself, saying 
‘man’ [16 éxeivou piunua, eitévta 671 ‘vip’ |, or, if it so happens, that of the 
female of the human kind, saying ‘woman’ [16 Tot 6nAEos Tot &vOpaTtivou 
yévous, eitrévta 671 ‘yuvty]?» Don’t you think that this is possible and does 
sometimes happen? 

cr. I want to come to terms with you, Socrates; let it be so. (430e3—431a7) 


This stretch of text falls into two parallel parts, which describe respect- 
ively the distribution of pictures (430e3—8) and of names (430e9—431a7). 
Both descriptions follow a common pattern consisting of three successive 
stages. (1) You step up to a man. (11) You utter the sentence “This is your 
picture/name.’ (111) You let the man see or hear an imitation, which in the 
picture case may be either ‘an image of himself’ or an image of a woman, 
whereas in the name case it may be either ‘the imitation of himself’, i.e. 
the name ‘man’, or the imitation of ‘the female of the human kind’, ie. the 
name ‘woman’. 

As far as stage (1) is concerned, we ought to remark that the man we step 
up to and address is clearly a particular man, despite what might have been 
suggested by a literal reading of 430c (see above), where Socrates spoke of 
assigning an image to ‘the man’ or ‘the woman’. 

Let us move on to stage (11) and to the sentences “This is your picture’ 
and “This is your name.’ Each constitutes a preamble to the distribution 
proper, a preamble whose function is presumably to identify the person 
we are addressing and make clear what is about to happen. I surmise, 
however, that the preamble need not necessarily involve the utterance 
of a sentence, although here it happens to do so. For one thing, the same 
basic purpose could also, and more naturally, be served by an appropriate 


% On the inclusion of &vjp and yuvy (a3—4) within quotation marks see below. 
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gesture or a whole pragmatic context: recall the example in 429e, where 
the interlocutor uttered no sentence, but his seizing Cratylus’ hand and 
his saying ‘Hello, Athenian stranger, son of Smicrion’ roughly played the 
preamble role relative to the distribution of the name ‘Hermogenes’. (In 
fact, in a way our very stepping up to the man in question can be viewed 
as already part of the preamble; perhaps stages (1) and (11) must not be 
sharply separated from each other.)*° Furthermore, Socrates’ claim that the 
distribution of names differs from that of pictures in being true or false as 
well as correct or incorrect (430d) would lose plausibility, if both kinds of 
distribution necessarily involved a sentential preamble like “This is your 
picture/name’. For then both sorts of distribution would involve at least 
one proper truth bearer (Williams 1982: 88). 

Stage (111) raises several questions. One concerns the imitation’s con- 
tent. In the picture case, Socrates says at es—6, we show the man either ‘an 
image of himself’ (éxeivou eixdva) or ‘one of a woman’. These expressions 
would seem to suggest that, just as the man we are addressing is a particu- 
lar man, so the picture is the picture of a particular person, i.e. either the 
man himself or a particular woman. Yet, as already at 430c, this alterna- 
tive seems odd; it would rather be natural to contrast the man’s picture 
with the picture of another particular person, no matter whether a man 
or a woman. Now the analogy with the name case comes to our aid. For 
there (e9g—a7) what is distributed is clearly not a proper name but a general 
term, i.e. either dvtjp ‘man’ or yuvt ‘woman’.” This shows that, likewise, 
the distributed picture is meant to be one of a generic man or woman, as 
430c had already suggested and as Williams 1982: 88 sees. In particular, 
the expression TO éxeivou piunua, ‘the imitation of himself (a2—3), which 
in context must refer to the general term ‘man’, shows that the parallel 
éxelvou eikova, ‘an image of himself’ (es), can and probably does refer to 
the picture of a generic man, although at first glance neither would seem a 
natural construal. 

Socrates’ choice of the names dvrip and yuvt as examples is interest- 
ing for another reason besides their being general terms. At 414a both 


Indeed, Sedley (2003: 133, 135) goes so far as to claim that ‘telling you that such and such is your 
name is how Socrates characterises the very same speech act that I perform when, in greeting 
you, I address you in the vocative’ — and that the vocative itself need not be that of the very nouns 
‘man’ and ‘woman (see stage (111)), but just a masculine or feminine vocative. This is perhaps too 
distant from what Socrates literally says. It is, I submit, in order to foreclose any possible way out 
which Cratylus might be willing to take that Socrates is trying to depict a situation as unambigu- 
ous and explicit as possible, at the price of a certain unnaturalness. 

57 Pace Ficino and Reeve, who translate a3 tot 61AEos as ‘feminae cuiusdam’, ‘a female’. 
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names were etymologized as secondary ones. Yet they are now presented as 
examples of names’ being imitations of their referents, as primary names 
are. This ought not to disconcert us, since throughout the section on pri- 
mary names Socrates tended to assimilate secondary to primary names, 
until he even claimed that secondary names too are a product of imitation 
(427cd, see 6.4.3). 

My last point about stage (111) concerns what happens after the pre- 
amble. Since in the picture case we are just supposed to show the picture, 
i.e. ‘bring it to the sense of eyesight’, in the name case the parallel act of 
‘bringing’ the name ‘to the sense of hearing’ must consist in just uttering 
the name. Yet it is not clear how we should understand the expressions 
printed in all editions as cittévta 61 dvqp ... eitovta ST1 yuvt (a3—4). 
On the one hand, 6m: may be pleonastic and introduce a piece of direct 
speech, as in all its other occurrences in the passage (e4, e9, a1).° Hence 
a3—4 can be translated ‘saying “man” ... saying “woman”’, as I did above 
together with Méridier and Reeve. This construal requires doing some- 
thing no editor does, i.e. printing dvqp and yuvy within quotation marks 
(citrévta S11 ‘&vap ... eitrévta 671 ‘yuvt)), exactly like the sentences Touti 
éot1 cov ypdpua / dvoua, which follow the other pleonastic 611’s. On the 
other hand, printed without quotation marks the text invites us to take 
the 611s as genuine conjunctions, introducing ‘that-clauses with omitted 
copula, and to translate ‘saying that [he is] a man ... saying that [he is] a 
woman’’ This should be understood as follows: (we utter the name ‘man’ 
or ‘woman’ and thereby, as a matter of fact,) say that the person is a man or 
a woman. The ‘that’-clauses should not be meant to specify the form of our 
utterance (for we are not supposed to utter a sentence but a simple name), 
but rather what the utterance actually amounts to. This is best brought out 
by Dalimier’s translation ‘en lui disant qu'il est “homme” ... en lui disant 
qu il est “femme”. 

Let us sum up. In Socrates’ example, the subject matter (what the name 
or picture is distributed to) is supposed to be a particular thing. Each of 
the two distributions consists in a preamble followed respectively by the 
ostension of a picture and the utterance of a name. The preamble has the 
function of identifying the subject matter; in the example it takes the 
form of a sentence, but generally speaking it need not do so. The ostended 


On pleonastic 611 see LSJ 11.1, who claim it is attested ‘even where the quotation consists of one 
word’, citing Prt. 330c, Men. 74b, c. These passages, however, present the same ambiguity as ours, 
and an omitted copula cannot be ruled out. 

See Fowler, Minio-Paluello, Sedley 2003: 134-5. Another possibility is ‘saying that [the name is] 
“man” ... saying that [the name is] “woman”. 
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picture represents a generic object; the uttered name is a general term. 
‘The basic point is the following: we can apply to a given thing either a 
name that does name it (i.e. to whose extension it does belong) or a name 
that does not. This point is of course not limited to general terms; clearly 
Socrates’ example is also meant to vindicate the possibility of maldistribut- 
ing a proper name (e.g. ‘Hermogenes’ to Cratylus, cf. 429e), which would 
be analogous to maldistributing the picture of a particular person. 

Thus Socrates draws a neat distinction between the act of identifying 
something and the act of applying a name to it.°° As several interpreters 
have rightly stressed,” this can be viewed as a first approximation to the 
fundamental distinction (first set forth at Sph. 261d—263d) between two 
parts of a sentence: the subject, whose function is to identify or refer to 
what the sentence is about, and the predicate, whose function is to say 
something about it. However, it is important to be clear that Cra.’s distinc- 
tion concerns the application of an isolated name, not the internal struc- 
ture of a sentence; it is a distinction between two acts which does not imply 
a corresponding syntactic distinction. In fact, it is far from clear whether 
in Cra. Socrates deploys a sound conception of the structure of sentences. 
We already had to face this doubt with regard to 385bd (§2.2.3), where it 
seemed likely that Socrates was assimilating sentences to names and fail- 
ing to appreciate the former’s structural complexity; here the following 
lines will shortly give us the opportunity for a supplement of discussion. 
What the Sophist recognizes, instead, is precisely that a single sentence can 
perform both functions by dividing them between its two parts. 

Let us resume our reading of the text. We are reaching the denoue- 
ment: Socrates drives home the conclusion he already announced at 430d, 
ive. that the distribution of names can be either true or false. 


so. You do well, my dear, if this is how the matter stands; now we must not 
fight about it at all. So, if in this case too there is such a distribution [ei & 
ovv ZoTl TOIAUTH TIs Siavopt) Kal évtadGa], we want to call one of these 
two situations ‘speaking truly’ [&An®evev], the other ‘speaking falsely’ 
[wevSeoGar]. (431a8—b3) 


°° According to some commentators (Smith 2008: 145-50, Crivelli 2008: 228-9, and apparently 
already Crombie 1963: 482-3), Socrates’ point is that a name can be used to refer successfully to 
something it does not (etymologically) describe or imitate, as in Donnellan’s (1966) theory of the 
referential use of definite descriptions. I do not see how this could be right. In the hypothetical 
situation Socrates is considering, the reference is carried out (successfully) by the preamble, not 
by the maldistributed name ‘man’ or ‘woman’; Socrates does not argue that the maldistributed 
name successfully refers to the addressee, but that it is successfully applied or ascribed to him. For 
this interpretation to be sound Socrates would have to consider a different kind of situation: e.g. 
you want to tell someone, whom you mistakenly take to be a woman, that she is so-and-so; then 
you step up to that person and say ‘Woman, you are so-and-so.’ 

See Ackrill 1997: 53-4, McDowell 1973: 236, Owen 1986: 120 n.41. 
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If ‘in this case too’ (i.e. in the case of names, as compared to that of pic- 
tures) both a successful and an unsuccessful distribution are possible, 
then — Socrates says — let us call them respectively ‘speaking truly’ and 
‘speaking falsely’. This of course means that the true or false distribution 
of names is a case of true or false speaking, actually the simplest and most 
basic case, which is already sufficient to refute Cratylus’ claim that false 
speaking is impossible. As Kahn 1973a: 161 puts it, ‘Plato is not yet pre- 
pared to attack the larger problem of false statement, but he wishes to 
insist on the existence of falsehood as such, in the simplest case of apply- 
ing the wrong dvoue to a given object. 

According to the interpretation I offered above, the picture distribution 
and the name distribution are neatly parallel to each other. But, then, why 
can only the latter be said to be true or false, whereas both can be said 
to be correct or incorrect (430d)? To my mind, this asymmetry simply 
depends on the fact that names are /inguistic items, whereas pictures are 
not (cf. Sedley 2003: 133 n.17). The idea is presumably that the notions of 
truth and falsehood, unlike the broader notions of correctness and incor- 
rectness, apply to the relation between language and the world but not to 
the relation between pictures and pictured things. As a generic idea this is 
of course right. But one might reply that even within the linguistic sphere 
the notions of correctness and incorrectness have a broader extension than 
the notions of truth and falsehood, and that the mere assignment of a 
name to a thing is precisely one of those cases where talk of truth or false- 
hood is inappropriate.” 


® Williams 1982: 88 advances a different interpretation. In his view, for the asymmetry to be 
explained the distribution should be ‘an activity which, when done with a name, yields a Jogos, 
something that can be true, and when done with a picture, does not. We can imagine a wordless 
dianome of a picture — handing it to the subject, for instance; and we can imagine a partly worded 


one, in the form of someone’s saying, for instance, “You are ... ” and presenting a picture. The 
analogy to this in the case of names would be saying “You are ... ” and presenting a name. But ... 
saying “You are ... ”, followed by presenting “NV”, comes to saying “You are N”, which, unlike its 


picture analogue, can be true as well as correct.’ Now Williams’ interpretation may seem to fit the 
text very well: if we understand 431a3—4 eiévta 6T1 dvip ... eittévta 6T1 yuvt as ‘saying that [he 
is] a man ... saying that [he is] a woman’ (see above), and furthermore we take this at face value, 
as specifying the utterance’s actual form, then Socrates’ account of name distribution may seem 
to assign a crucial role to a sentence like “You are a man/woman’, which has no parallel in the pic- 
ture case. Nevertheless, Williams’ interpretation is open to several objections. (1) A sentence like 
“You are a man/woman’ is not necessary for the assignment to come off: after the preamble it must 
be possible simply to utter the name, as in the picture case we simply show the picture. Indeed, 
Socrates, unlike Williams, does not even consider the possibility of a ‘partly worded’ picture 
assignment. And in his example, where the preamble happens to take sentential form, it seems 
redundant to suppose that after “This is your name’ one should necessarily add ‘You are a man/ 
woman’, rather than just uttering the promised name. (2) When the topic of falsehood was intro- 
duced at 429ce, Socrates switched freely from examples in sentential form (“This is Hermogenes’) 
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Now we can read how Socrates rounds off his refutation of Cratylus: 


(so.) And if this is so, and it is possible to distribute names incorrectly and 
not to assign to each thing the appropriate ones [ut dp0d&s>5 Siovéuew TH 
dvopata pndé droSiSdvar Ta TpootKovTa ExdoTe], but sometimes the 
inappropriate ones, then it should be possible to do this same thing to verbs 
too [ein &v Kal 6yyata TavTdv TodTO Troieiv]. And if it is possible to con- 
sider so verbs and names, necessarily it is possible to consider so sentences 
too [ei 5é OWaTa Kal 6voyaTa ~oTv oUTH TIBéval, dvayKT Kal Adyous]. For 
it is to sentences that the combination of these elements amounts [Adyol ... 
4 ToUTOV oUvGEois got], I think. Or what do you say, Cratylus? 

cr. I say so: it seems to me youre right. (431b3—c3) 


Socrates argues that, if names can be incorrectly distributed, then so can 
Ptwata (b3-6); and if names and fpata, then also Adyo1, which are 
composed of both (b6—c2). That much is beyond question; but the mean- 
ing of the terms which here I have left untranslated, the way in which the 
distribution of the items they refer to takes place, and several other points, 
are a matter for discussion. 

First of all, a note on the translation of ot Ti8évon (b6). This is unlikely 
to mean ‘assign so’ (Fowler, Méridier, Reeve), as we might expect, because 
in the dialogue ti@nu1 is always used in connection with the imposition of 
names, as distinct from their use. But then again, the meaning cannot be 
‘impose so’ (Dalimier, Barney 2001: 181, Sedley 2003: 135), because impos- 
ition is not in question here. I suggest the meaning is ‘consider so’ (see LSJ 
B.11), where ‘so’ stands in for ‘as capable of being distributed correctly or 
incorrectly’ (cf. b3—5). 

étjwata must mean ‘verbs’, as most interpreters translate it, rather 
than ‘phrases’ as at 399ab and elsewhere (see §6.1.2).°? There are two rea- 
sons for believing so. First, ‘verbs’ appeared to be the meaning in 425, 
a passage significantly parallel to ours, where Socrates spoke of con- 
structing the Adyos from dvdpyata and pata (see §6.3.5). Secondly, 


to an example concerning the mere attribution of a name (‘Hello ... Hermogenes’); therefore 
he cannot now conceive of name distribution as necessarily involving a sentence. (3) In 431bc 
Socrates is going to argue that, if names can be incorrectly distributed, so can verbs, and if names 
and verbs, then also sentences. If the false name distribution already involved a false sentence, 
then the reasoning would be circular. 

‘Phrases’ is the construal of Lutoslawski 1897: 430-1 and Denyer 1991: 149-50, who interpreted 
425a in the same way. Others take pata here as ‘predicates’ (Oehler 1962: 59 n.1, Sedley 
2003: 135). But, to my mind, while fa does mean ‘phrase’ in at least some other passages of 
Cra., it does not mean ‘predicate’ anywhere else in the dialogue (or, for that matter, anywhere at 
all in Plato or Aristotle): see §§6.1.2, 6.3.5. In any case, here this meaning would fit in badly with 
the context. If 6yyata meant ‘predicates’, why should the general terms ‘man’ and ‘woman’ count 
as évopata, ‘names’, rather than pnyata? 


D 
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Socrates’ claim that Adyoi are a combination (oWvGeo1s) of dvédpata 
and p7yato strongly suggests that d6vépyata and pryata are heteroge- 
neous kinds of items, which are equally necessary to make up a Adyos.“* 
This would not be so if 64yata were phrases, which normally contain 
names; but it is obviously so if they are verbs. In fact this is exactly the 
point at Sph. 263d, where a Adyos (‘sentence’) is termed a oUv@eors Ex TE 
ONLATOV ylyvouEVN Kal dvoudTov, a ‘combination arising from verbs 
and names’. 

Socrates does not say what the distribution of a verb consists in. By 
analogy with the name case we may suppose that it would consist in the 
specification of a subject matter followed by an utterance of the verb. For 
example, we might point to someone who is sitting and then utter either 
(correctly and truly) the verb ‘sits’ or (incorrectly and falsely) the verb 
‘flies’. Still, it is unclear what exactly the verb is distributed #0. In the ter- 
minology of Sph. 262b, it could be either the action or the agent; in our 
example, either the person’s sitting or the sitting person. 

Now let us move on to the Adyo1. We can safely assume that these are 
(declarative) sentences and that the incorrectly assigned Adyou are false sen- 
tences. Socrates’ move from names, via verbs, to sentences is the reverse of 
the one implied by 429ce, where he passed from the false sentence “That is 
Hermogenes’ to the mistaken greeting “Hello ... Hermogenes’. Thus the 
discussion of false speaking comes full circle and the refutation of Cratylus 
is rounded off. 

Socrates’ claim that sentences are a combination of names and 
verbs clearly seems to imply that, as in the Sophist (cf. especially 263d, 
quoted above), the minimal sentence consists of a name and a verb: e.g. 
“Theaetetus sits’. Socrates need not believe that a// the names and verbs in 
an incorrectly distributed sentence are incorrectly distributed; he may just 
mean that every incorrectly distributed sentence, i.e. every false sentence, 
contains either an incorrect name (“Theaetetus is a dog’) or an incorrect 
verb (“Theaetetus flies’), But remember 385bd, where Socrates’ claim that 
‘the part’ of a false sentence is false apparently meant that a// the parts are 
false (see §2.2.3). Furthermore, doubts about this point will be raised by a 
related claim Socrates will make at 432de: see §7.3.4. 

As in the case of verbs, so in the case of sentences Socrates does not 
say what they are distributed to. However, it seems natural to think that 
a sentence is distributed or assigned to what it is about, and that this is 


6+ Cf. Barney 2001: 182. 
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what the sentence’s subject-term refers to. So it seems natural to think that 
“Theaetetus sits’ is distributed to Theaetetus.” 

Socrates does not say what the distribution of sentences consists in 
either. This is actually a very delicate question. As Derbolav (1972: 113-14) 
and McDowell (1973: 236) note, what Socrates says seems to suggest that 
the distribution of sentences is analogous to the distribution of names, 
and that therefore sentences themselves are basically akin to names. If we 
take this suggestion seriously, then we must ascribe to Socrates the view 
that a sentence, like a name, can only be assigned to something independ- 
ently given, and that the utterance of a sentence, like that of a name, must 
be preceded by the identification of a subject matter. So, e.g., to assign the 
sentence “Theaetetus sits’ we should first make it clear that we are going 
to say something about Theaetetus (either by means of gestures or by 
approaching Theaetetus and saying something like “This is your sentence’) 
and then utter the whole sentence, which may be either true or false. 

So, according to this interpretation, Socrates’ defence of the possibility 
of false speaking shares with some of the arguments against it the mis- 
taken assumption that sentences are basically akin to names.*° However, 
those arguments coupled that assumption with the parallel one that stat- 
ing (the act we perform in uttering a sentence) is basically akin to naming. 
From this twofold confusion it followed that making a false statement is as 
impossible as naming something that is not there to be named. Socrates, 
instead, here tries to divorce the two assumptions and to accept the former 
while rejecting the latter; for he holds that stating is not like naming, but 
rather like applying a name to a given thing. Of course this comprom- 
ise solution is far from satisfactory. For it misrepresents the actual use of 
sentences, and contrasts with the Sophist’s distinction, according to which 
a complete sentence — unlike a name or verb — is by itself able to perform 
the twofold function of referring to a subject matter and saying something 
about it. In particular, note that a sentence, unlike a name, cannot be mal- 
distributed to something while referring to something else instead; for a 
false sentence as a whole refers to nothing at all (Denyer 1991: 80). 

This diagnosis of what Socrates is assuming in our passage fits well 
with his insistence (which we criticized above) on the claim that the 


a 


Alternatively we could think that a sentence is distributed to a fact (see Sedley 2003: 164). But this 
more sophisticated hypothesis is not supported by the very little that Socrates says here. It is also 
confronted with a specific problem: to what fact is a false sentence distributed? 

Such might be the very argument which Cratylus advanced at 429d and which Socrates declared 
himself unable to discuss: see §7.2.2. 


a 
EN 
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assignment of a simple name can already be said to be either true or false. 
For, if sentences are assimilated to names with respect to their structure, 
at the same time names (or rather their assignment) can be assimilated 
to sentences with respect to the bearing of a truth-value.”’ This situation 
strongly reminds us of 385bd, where Socrates’ extension of truth and false- 
hood from sentences to names made us suspect that he was mistakenly 
assimilating sentences to names (§2.2.3). In fact, between the two passages 
there is a sort of specular correspondence: there Socrates moved from the 
truth or falsehood of sentences to that of names; here he is making the 
reverse move from names to sentences.®* To be sure, neither passage pro- 
vides more than circumstantial evidence of Socrates’ misconception, and 
neither rules out that he may, after all, be aware of the peculiar nature of 
sentences.®? But the same suspicion will be aroused again by 432de (see 
§7.3.4), whereas no clear indication to the contrary will emerge. So we 
seem to be justified in taking an uncharitable stance towards Socrates on 
this score. 


7.2.5 Conclusion 


Be that as it may, Socrates has finally forced Cratylus to acknowledge 
that it is possible to speak falsely. His argument for this conclusion has 
exploited the naturalist assumption that names are imitations of things. 
But that assumption is not really essential to the argument or to the con- 
clusion, nor is it conceived as such by Plato. ‘It is the mere fact that a name 
is correctly applied to one thing, incorrectly to another, which is the con- 
dition of the possibility of a name’s being true or false, not the explanation 
of this fact by the theory of natural appropriateness accepted by Cratylus. 
In so far as Socrates’ argument is made to depend on the acceptance of 
this explanation it is merely ad hominem against Cratylus. And this must 
surely be recognized by Plato, since at the end of the day ... Socrates rejects 
Cratylus’ theory’ (Schofield 1972: 247-8). In other words, Plato ought to 
realize, and presumably does realize, that Socrates’ defence of false speak- 
ing should, in its essentials, survive the eventual fall of naturalism. 


7 Here is Derbolav’s (1972: 113-14) diagnosis: “Sokrates geht also vom Wort linear zum Satz tiber, 
indem er das Zuordnungsschema vom Teil auf das Ganze iibertragt, was nur dadurch verschleiert 
wird, daf er gleichzeitig den grammatischen Topos vom Satz als Haupt-Zeitwort-Gefiige ver- 
wendet. Die Bezeichnung “wahr” fiir die richtige Ding-Wort-Zuordnung ist also gleichsam von 
der Wahrheit des Ganzen her erborgt, wahrend das Zuordnungsschema umgekehrt vom Wort 
auf den Satz iibertragen ist. 

6 Cfich.2n.64. © See Fine 1977: 294 n.12. 
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7-3 NATURALISM AND IMPERFECT RESEMBLANCE 
(431C—433B) 


Recall the context in which the discussion about false speaking origi- 
nated. At 429a Socrates got Cratylus to agree that there are better and 
worse painters; that the paintings made by the better ones are finer, while 
those made by the worse ones are inferior; and that likewise architects 
make finer or poorer houses according to their capacity. But when, at 429b, 
Socrates asked whether the same holds of lawgivers (voyo8éta1) and their 
products, ie. whether vouor and names can be better (or finer) or poorer 
(or inferior, or worse), then Cratylus did not agree any longer and claimed 
that all names are (naturally) correct. Then a question about the status of 
the name ‘Hermogenes’ (429b12-c3) sparked off the discussion about false 
speaking. That discussion is now over, and Socrates punctually reverts to 
the previous subject. He is now going to argue that the name of a given 
thing can be better or worse. 

The debate on this point occupies the text from 431c to 433b and can 
be divided into two rounds. In the first round (431ce) Socrates argues for 
his thesis simply on the basis of the analogy between names and pictures. 
But when we might think he has attained his objective, a fresh argument 
advanced by Cratylus starts a second round of the debate (431e—433b), 
where Socrates first neutralizes Cratylus’ argument and then goes on to set 
forth at length his views on better and worse names. 


7.3.1 First round (431ce) 
Socrates’ return to better and worse names is abrupt and unemphatic: 


so. Now if, again, we compare the first names with pictures [OUKotv ei 
yecupoow at Ta PATA dvopata dtrerkc&Zopev], is it as with paintings?”° In 
paintings it is possible both to include all the appropriate colours and shapes 
[rdvTa Te TpOOTKOVTA YPOYATa TE Kal oyMYaTa &TroSotvai] and also not 
to include them all, but to leave some out and add some others, so that they 
may be too many and too large [koi pt mévTa ad, GAN Evia EAAEitrEIW, Evia BE 
Kal TpooTidévon, Kal TAEio Kal pete]. Or is it not possible? 

cr. Itis. 

so. Then he who includes them all renders the pictures and the images fine [6 
wev ATTOS1S0us TavTa KAA TA YPGLLATA TE Kal T&S EiKOvas dTrOsiSwotv], 


7° Here (cs) the Greek text contains an anacoluthon. Socrates starts off as if he were making a point 
about names through a comparison with paintings, but then his point is actually about paintings 
themselves; only at d3—4 will he come to names. 
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whereas he who adds or subtracts does produce pictures and images too, but 
bad ones? [yp&ppata pév Koi eikdvas gpyaCetar Koi oUTOs, GAAG Trovnpds;] 
cr. Yes. (431¢4—d1) 


Socrates is elaborating on something Cratylus already granted at 429a, 
ie. that images (or pictures, or paintings: the terminology for these items 
is still unstable) can be better or worse made. Indeed, Socrates is now 
explaining what it is for an image to be better or worse made. A fine image 
must contain all and only the ‘appropriate’ colours and shapes, i.e. colours 
and shapes like those of its subject matter, without omitting or adding 
anything and without altering the proportion between the subject’s parts.”: 
When this condition is not satisfied we still have an image, still an image 
of the same subject, but a bad one instead of a fine one. 

If this much is clear, there remains room for doubt concerning various 
other issues. To start with, how exactly is Socrates’ point about images 
connected to the argument about false speaking? The transition is sig- 
nalled by the particle ovxotv and the adverb at (c1). The latter expresses 
that Socrates is again exploiting the analogy between names and pictures, 
which was crucial to the foregoing argument. The former is more prob- 
lematic. It may have inferential force (GP 434), as in cto, and is some- 
times translated so.” But since it is unclear how Socrates could derive his 
present claim from the conclusions about the false distribution of names, 
verbs and sentences, it seems better to take oUKotv as ‘proceeding to a new 
point, or a new step in the argument’ (GP 434-5).” The discussion about 
false speaking has been a parenthesis within the discussion of better and 
worse names, as Schofield 1982: 69 stresses, and what Socrates is now draw- 
ing from it is just a renewed emphasis on the close analogy between names 
and images/pictures/paintings. This analogy was crucial at 424d—425a, in 
Socrates’ project of a perfectly rational language, but at 429ab it was only 
one among various possible analogies between names and the products 
of various crafts. Now, since 430ab, it has recovered its special relevance, 
which depends on the specific conception of names as imitations. 

Let us come to the contents of our lines. If we take Socrates’ words liter- 
ally, he is contrasting the five image, where nothing is added or subtracted, 


7 So I understand Socrates’ elliptical claim that the colours and shapes included may be ‘too many 
and too large’ (c8 kai Tet Kal uetZoo). Ficino’s translation, ‘pluraque et pauciora’, suggests that in 
place of ueiZe (which is also the reading of the Plato MS from which he translated, Laurentianus 
85.9) he conjectured yeioo. But yetoov is not used ‘in good Att. Prose or Com., nor in Hdt.’ (LSJ) — 
though Xenophon employs it at Hier. 1.8 and elsewhere. 

7 E.g. Fowler ‘then’, Dalimier ‘Par conséquent’. 

7 Cf. Reeve: ‘Further, ...’ 
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with the bad image, where something is added or subtracted. This contrast 
(whose presence is confirmed by what Socrates is going to say about the 
parallel case of names, see below) seems hardly satisfactory; for it ignores 
the fact that not all additions or omissions are equally relevant and that 
we should at least distinguish trifling from serious ones. Furthermore, 
the contrast may seem to be at odds with Socrates’ own use of compara- 
tives at 429a, where he spoke of ‘finer’ (kaAAico) and ‘inferior’ (pavAdtepa) 
paintings, thus sensibly suggesting the existence of degrees of fineness and 
badness. Socrates’ actual view is, I surmise, the following. Strictly speak- 
ing, only a perfectly accurate image, where nothing is added or omitted, 
counts as an unqualifiedly fine one, all other images being (for some rea- 
son or other) defective and therefore bad. But among bad images some are 
less bad, hence finer, than others; and the unqualifiedly fine one can be 
reckoned finer than all the others. This of course is quite independent of 
the question, which will be raised later on (432ad), whether a perfect and 
unqualifiedly fine image can be realized. 

A delicate matter, of a completely different sort, is the meaning of the 
verb &tro8iScopi in its three occurrences (C6, 10, 11). In the argument about 
false speaking (430c, 431b) this verb referred to someone’s assigning or 
applying a picture or an expression to an object. Is it now being used in 
the same way? Not at c6 and cro, where (as again at 432bc) it rather refers 
to the painter’s putting certain elements into a painting:” cf. 417b, 419a, 
b, 431e, where the verb refers to the ‘assignment of letters to names. The 
occurrence at cI is more difficult to assess. Here the object of the verb is 
not the colours and shapes in the pictures, but the pictures themselves. So 
what is at issue here may again be the assignment of a picture to an object. 
Only, here the assigned picture would not be an already existing one, as in 
the argument about false speaking: Socrates is no longer concerning him- 
self with the use of pictures but rather with their making. We could argue 
that from the naturalist standpoint this difference is irrelevant: ‘if cor- 
rectness consists in resemblance, it evidently makes no difference whether 
the assignment is taking place for a first time or subsequently’ (Barney 
2001: 114; cf. Williams 1982: 89-90). But we should also consider a com- 
pletely different possibility, ie. that KoAG TH ypdyyaTta TE Kal Tas Eikdvas 
&troSiswow means ‘renders the pictures and the images fine’ This inter- 
pretation — which I have adopted in my translation — is philosophically 
unproblematic and accords with the fact that the verb used in the parallel 


™ This is rightly seen by Ficino and Dalimier. Contrast Minio-Paluello and Reeve (‘present’). 
75 Thus Ficino, Stallbaum and Minio-Paluello. See LSJ 1.5.a for this meaning of &troSiScou1. 
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case of the bad images is the very neutral pyé&etau, ‘makes’ (c12). On the 
other hand, it requires that the same verb bear two distinct meanings in 
the very same sentence. This instance of falsa anaphora’ is certainly an 
unpalatable consequence, but by no means a fatal one: the passage con- 
tains another similarly harsh switch, from yp&upata ‘pictures’ (c1o) to 
yed&puparta ‘letters’ (d2). 

Now back to the text. From the case of pictures Socrates moves on to 
the analogous case of names: 


so. And what about the one who imitates the essence of the objects through 
syllables and letters [6 81& té&v cUAAABdY Te Kal ypappatov Thy otoiav 
TOV TeayLaTov &tropipowpevos]? By the same token, if he includes” all the 
appropriate elements [&v pév TévtTa &Tr08 T& TpooT|KovTa] the image — 
that is, the name — will be fine, whereas if he sometimes omits or adds a lit- 
tle’* there will come to be an image, but not a fine one [eixeov pév yevtoeTtat, 
KAAT) SE ot], so that some names will be finely made, others badly [1& pév 
KAAS eipyaopéva ~oTa1 T&V dvoudToov, TH SE KaKHs], won't they? 

cr. Perhaps. 

so. Perhaps, therefore, one person will be a good craftsman of names and 
another will be a bad one? 

cR. Yes. 

so. But this was named the ‘lawgiver’. 

cR. Yes. 

so. Perhaps, therefore, by Zeus, as in the other arts, so among lawgivers one 
will be good and another bad, if we grant those previous assumptions. 
(431d2—e9) 


If the ‘previous assumptions’ are granted (i.e. if we grant that an image can be 
fine or bad as an image, and that names, qua imitations, are significantly like 
images, or rather — as Socrates now prefers to put it — are themselves a kind of 
images), then names too can be finely or badly made. A name is finely made, 
is a fine image of its referent, if it contains a// and only the appropriate letters 
and syllables: that is to say, if every element of the name imitates a part of 
the referent’s nature, and every part of the referent’s nature is imitated by an 
element of the name. If, instead, the name contains elements extraneous to 
the referent’s nature, or there is a part of the nature which no element of the 
name imitates, then the name is badly made and is a bad image. 

This contrast between fine and bad names, according to which even a 
small fault is sufficient for a name to be reckoned bad, is analogous to the 


76 Cf. §2.2.1 on 385b. 

77 Here &troSiScoui is used as at c6, 10: see above. The verb is understood so by Dalimier (‘attribue 4 
Pimage’), as against Méridier (‘attribue aux objets’) and others. 

7” More precisely, ‘omits or adds something small’ (ouixp&: ‘de menus détails’ Méridier). 
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contrast we recognized above, in Socrates’ previous claims about images, 
and seems as Manichaean. As above, however, I think this is actually com- 
patible with the view (which Socrates certainly intends to convey, and 
which was implied by his comparative talk of ‘worse’ and ‘better’ names 
earlier at 429b) that a name can be finer or worse than another and that 
the fineness and badness of names come in degrees. 

But what relation is there between the fineness and the correctness of 
names? Is it just the same property under two different designations? Then 
Socrates’ contention would amount to the following: a name can be cor- 
rect or incorrect without therefore ceasing to be a name. This would be 
a turning point in the dialogue, because thereby Socrates would aban- 
don what I have called the Redundancy Conception of correctness (see 
§1.1.1). In effect, this is how Socrates’ point is understood by Cratylus in 
his immediate reply, as we shall see in a moment. This was also a possible 
interpretation of 429b, where Cratylus denied that names can have been 
set down better or worse, and Socrates replied: “Therefore all names have 
been set down correctly?” 

However, as I rejected this interpretation with regard to 429b (97.1.2), 
so I reject it here too; for 432a—433b will show that Socrates still holds 
on to Redundancy. Thus when Socrates here says that, if the name is 
flawed by omissions or additions, ‘there will come to be an image, but 
not a fine one’ (d6—7), I think he means the following: there will come 
to be aname, [hence a correct name,] but not a fine one. In my view, here 
Socrates is introducing a new criterion according to which a name can 
be assessed: once we have ascertained that a certain string of letters or 
sounds is a (correct) name of something, we can go on to ask whether it 
is a fine or a bad name of that thing, i.e. whether it is a perfectly accurate 
imitation or contains flaws. (In fact we shall see in §8.1.5 that Socrates’ 
final solution of the nature/convention debate will precisely involve a 
crucial distinction between what it is for a name to be correct and what 
it is for a name to be fine.) And as in the parallel case of pictures, it is 
natural to assume that these flaws can be more or less numerous or rele- 
vant, making the name not only fine or bad, but also finer or worse than 
another name. 

Thus Socrates’ argument to the effect that names can be fine or bad, 
once again based on the analogy between names and pictures, is complete. 
What will Cratylus reply? Given that so far he has expressed agreement 


79 See 388c for a place where Socrates probably does use the adverb KaAés, ‘finely’, as equivalent to 
dp0és, ‘correctly’ (cf. §3.3.1). 
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with Socrates at every step, at this point we might expect him to declare 
himself convinced. But this is not what he is going to do. 


7.3.2 Second round: Cratylus argument from spelling (431e—432a) 


After another, purely formal expression of agreement, Cratylus comes out 
with a fresh argument for his position, thereby starting the second round 
of the discussion about imperfect resemblance: 


cr. It is so. But look, Socrates: when with the art of literacy we assign to names 
[Tois 6vépaow a&r08iSdpeEv] these letters, a and B and each of the elements 
of the alphabet, if we subtract or add or transpose something, it is not the 
case that we have written the name, though not correctly. Rather, we have 
not written it at all: it is immediately a different name if it undergoes one 
of these changes [<oU>*° yéypatrtai pév hiv TO Svoua, ov pévTOI dpHds, 
GAAG TO TapaTraV OUSE yeypaTtTal, GAN’ eUbUs ETEPOV EOTIV EXV TI TOUTV 
Tra6n]. (4319-43244) 


Cratylus does not directly address the making of names by means of the 
lawgiver’s art. Rather, he makes a point about a different (if closely related) 
activity, that of spelling an existent name, performed by means of the art 
of literacy.’ He plainly assumes that the same point applies to the former 
activity as well, but he does not take the trouble to make the analogy expli- 
cit: he leaves it to Socrates (and us) to complete the argument. In what 
follows I shall first comment on the explicit point about spelling, then dis- 
cuss the implicit analogy with name-making. 

Let us begin with spelling. Here an example will be helpful. Suppose 
that someone has to spell the name ‘Cleon’ in writing and, instead of cor- 
rectly writing “CLEON’, mistakenly writes “CREON’, substituting “R’ 
for ‘L. Then, Cratylus contends, we should not describe the situation say- 
ing that the name ‘Cleon’ has been written, albeit incorrectly; we should 
rather say that it has not been written at all and another (€tepov) name has 
been written in its place, i.e. ‘Creon’.” 


8° o¥ (a2) is Bekker’s elegant and almost universally accepted insertion. Those who keep the trans- 
mitted text, like Stallbaum and Méridier, have to understand &AA(d) as ‘indeed’ — which does not 
seem to be possible. 

Cf. Tht. 207a-208b for another philosophical argument which turns on spelling and ascribes it 
to the competence of the ‘literate’ (ypappatixds). Elsewhere Plato mentions other competences 
which fall within the scope of ypaypatixn: being able to recognize each letter in every different 
syllabic context in which it may occur (R. 402ab), knowing the various kinds of letters (PA/b. 17b, 
18bd), knowing which letters combine with each other and which do not (SpA. 253a). On spelling 
cf. also Plt. 285cd and X. Mem. 4.4.7. 

More precisely, at best another name has been written in its place. For what gets written might 
also be the name of nothing, and hence no name at all. Cratylus seems to consider only the 


8 
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Is Cratylus’ contention true? This is a slippery question; and since, as 
we are going to see, Socrates will not concern himself with spelling in his 
reply, we have to cope with it on our own. To my mind, the answer is “Yes’, 
if the spelling of a name is viewed merely as the production of a token of 
a certain type-sequence of letters; for ‘CLEON’ and ‘CREON’ are obvi- 
ously different type-sequences of letters. We may have some sympathy for 
this stance. After all, we usually say that two names may differ from each 
other by just one letter, or in the arrangement of the very same letters (cf. 
§7.3.3 on Dissoi Logoi 90.5.12 DK). That said, however, the answer to the 
above question is instead ‘No’, if we take — as I think we should do —a 
more complex view of the spelling of a name. According to this view, for a 
token sequence of letters (or sounds) to constitute the spelling of a name, 
it must have an appropriate historical or causal connection with a token 
of that name. For example, there is such a connection between a teacher's 
uttering the name ‘Cleon’ in the course of subjecting her pupils to a spell- 
ing exercise and the pupils’ writing “CLEON’ or ‘CREON’ or whatever 
in their exercise books. Crucial to this historical connection is one’s inten- 
tion to perform the spelling of a certain name. Thus writing ‘CREON’ 
with the intention to spell the name ‘Cleon’ is not the same as writing 
‘CREON’ with the intention to spell the name ‘Creon’. Whenever the 
former act takes place we should say that the name ‘Cleon’ has been writ- 
ten incorrectly or badly or faultily, not that the name has not been written 
at all and the name ‘Creon’ has been correctly written instead. From this 
point of view, therefore, Cratylus’ contention is false.*? 

We must now turn to Cratylus’ implicit analogy between spelling and 
name-making. The analogy consists in the fact that in making a name the 
lawgiver performs a spelling of a sort. Of course he does not spell a name; 
rather, with a name he spells, as it were, the nature of something. The 
implicit conclusion seems to be the following: if the lawgiver, in making a 
name for something, does not perfectly ‘spell’ its nature, but omits or adds 
or transposes some letter, then it is not the case that he has made a name 
for that thing, albeit incorrectly; he has rather made a name for something 
else. 


most favourable possibility: cf. 429c, where he claimed that “‘Hermogenes’ is the name not of 
Hermogenes but of someone else, i.e. of the person who has the appropriate nature. To bring this 
out I have chosen an example where two real Greek names differ from one another by one letter. 
It is no accident that the viewpoint from which Cratylus’ contention turns out to be false is based 
on the notion of the speller’s intentions; for this notion is somehow connected with those of con- 
vention and arbitrary decision. Cf. §7.2.1, where I argued that the distinction between speaker’s 
reference (i.e. what the speaker intends to refer to) and semantic reference entails that names are 
conventional. 


cd 
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This implicit conclusion is meant to contradict the conclusion of 
Socrates’ own previous argument, which was based on the analogy between 
names and pictures (431ce). There is, however, a difference between what 
Socrates previously affirmed and what Cratylus is now implicitly deny- 
ing. Socrates claimed that a name can be finely (kaAés) or badly (xaxKéds) 
made and a namegiver can be good (&ya@ds) or bad (kaxds). Cratylus, 
instead, is now implicitly denying that a name can be incorrectly (ov ... 
dp8as 432a2) made while still being the name of a given thing. But this 
is unlikely to be what Socrates meant with his previous claims about fine 
and bad names; indeed, Socrates presumably shares Cratylus’ denial. For, 
as I anticipated above, his reply (432a—433b) will show that he still holds 
to the Redundancy Conception of correctness, according to which an 
incorrect name of something is not a name of that thing (§I.1.1). Thus 
Cratylus, whether deliberately or not, is misrepresenting Socrates’ position 
as a departure from the Redundancy Conception and at the same time is 
presenting his own position as a defence of that conception. 

In any case, let us now concentrate on the positive part of Cratylus’ 
implicit conclusion, according to which any minimal mistake in the mak- 
ing of a name is already sufficient to turn it into the name of something 
else. This does actually contradict Socrates’ thesis that a name can be 
made finely or badly, and elaborates on Cratylus’ point-blank rejection of 
that thesis at 429b. 

This may also seem to have some plausibility within the naturalist frame- 
work. As Barney (2001: 116) puts it, ‘names which differ even by one letter 
should be considered different names, since, after all, they are correctly 
adapted to distinguish objects which differ in just that way’. Nevertheless, 
the conclusion must be rejected. We shall shortly see Socrates reply from 
the very inside of the naturalist framework; before looking at that reply, let 
us consider another one that comes from the outside. Suppose that some- 
one paints a portrait of Cleon and this turns out to resemble much more 
closely (indeed, as closely as possible) Creon, whom the painter knows 
nothing about. Should we then say that the painter has not painted a bad 
portrait of Cleon, but rather a fine portrait of Creon? Surely not. For the 
portrait has a historical connection with Cleon which it does not have 
with Creon; and it is Cleon, not Creon, whom the painter intended to 
paint. Therefore the presence of flaws or mistakes does not stop a picture 
being a picture of a given object. And the same must hold of names, if 
names are basically akin to pictures. 

Note also that, as Méridier 124 n.1 points out, Cratylus’ positive conclu- 
sion seems to be at odds with his own earlier approval (428c) of Socrates’ 
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etymologies. For the etymologies — at least those of the secondary names — 
worked precisely by supposing that the name’s original form has been 
altered by additions, omissions and transpositions of letters, due partly 
to the action of time and the speakers’ love for embellishments (414cd), 
partly to the namegiver himself (404¢). 


7.3.3. Second round: Socrates’ reply and the ‘Two Cratyluses’ (432ad) 
Socrates is unperturbed by Cratylus’ argument from spelling: 


so. Your point doesn’t affect our previous conclusions." For this is not, I fear, a 
good way of looking at the matter. 
cr. What do you mean? (432a5-7) 


Socrates goes on to argue that Cratylus’ point does apply to a certain sort 
of objects, like numbers, but not to the relevant sort of objects, i.e. images. 
Here is the former, positive part of this reply: 


so. Perhaps the things that must necessarily be composed of a certain number 
of elements or not be at all [60a & Tivos &pi8yot avaryKoiov eiven H pn Elva] 
might be in the condition you're describing: as ten itself [6soT7ep Kai atte 
t& Séxa], or whatever other number you like, if you subtract or add some- 
thing to it, is immediately a different number. (432a8—b1) 


Some things are such that their identity and existence depend on their 
being composed of a certain number of elements or parts. Thus it is essen- 
tial for a string quintet to be composed of five elements, neither more nor 
less; the subtraction or addition of just one element is sufficient to turn the 
quintet into a different sort of ensemble. 

Socrates seems to regard numbers themselves as an instance — presum- 
ably the limiting case — of these ‘things necessarily composed of a cer- 
tain number of elements’.*’ This ought not to disconcert us. For there is a 
very close parallel at 7ht. 204d, where almost the same expression (600 2 
&pi8uot éot1, ‘the things which are composed of a number of elements’) 


*4 This sentence is not in the Greek; but something of this sort is implied by the following yap 
(432a5). Cf. Phd. 69a, quoted with our passage in GP 76. 

5 In Reeve’s translation ‘numbers, which have to be a certain number or not be at all’) numbers 
seem to be all that Socrates is speaking of. Barney 2001: 116-17, instead, implies that numbers 
are not themselves included among the things which depend on number: she translates éo7tep 
Kal ate Te SéKa (a9) as ‘just as also in the case of the number ten itself? and speaks of the class 
constituted by ‘numbers and things which depend on number for their existence’ (my italics). 
However, the kat need not mean ‘also’ (see GP 296); and the hypothesis that Socrates introduces 
numbers as a limiting case enables us to account for his talk of ‘ten itsedf”. (In any case, here adt& 
does not convey a reference to a Platonic form.) 
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covers both numbers and numerable objects such as a mile and an army. 
Furthermore, we must bear in mind that, on the ancient Greek concep- 
tion of numbers, a number is a collection of abstract units which are abso- 
lutely identical to each other and of which there is an infinite stock (R. 
526a, Phlb. s6de; Arist. Cat. 6.4b22-31; Euc. Elementa 7 Def. 2 ‘a number 
is a plurality composed of units’). So the number Io is conceived of as a 
collection of ten such units," and of course subtracting or adding one unit 
to the collection turns it into a different collection and a different number. 
Therefore it makes sense to include numbers, such as 10, as a special case 
among the ‘things which must necessarily be composed of a certain num- 
ber of elements or not be at all’. 

There are at least two interesting parallels for Socrates’ point about 
numbers. First, Dissoi Logoi 90.5 DK, where the author, after claiming that 
things may change in virtue of a simple transposition of letters (as with 
dvos/vdos, ‘ass’/‘mind’), goes on as follows: ‘Since, then, there is such a 
difference without anything being subtracted, what if one adds or sub- 
tracts something? I’ll show what this consists in too. Jf someone subtracted 
one from ten [ai tis &trd THv SéKa Ev &qEAOI], there would no longer be one 
or ten; similarly with the other cases’ (90.5.12-14 DK). Thus one and the 
same passage of the Dissoi Logoi constitutes a parallel — unlikely to be acci- 
dental — both for Cratylus’ argument from spelling and for the first part of 
Socrates’ reply to it, including the example of the number 10.*” The second 
parallel is a fragment ascribed to the comic poet Epicharmus, reckoned 
among the spurious ones in PCG t fr. 276, where the speaker remarks that 
numbers and measures of length (and hence human beings as well!) do not 
stay the same if one unit or part is added to or subtracted from them.” 

We must now see how Socrates draws the contrast between the things 
whose nature is essentially tied up with number, to which Cratylus’ point 
does apply, and those to which the point does vot apply. 


(so.) But I fear that this is not the correctness of what is qualified somehow, 
and of an image in general [tot 88 troiot Tivos Kal cuuT&o NS EiKdvOS Ut] OUKX 
atitn <t> f 6p8dtn5],°° and that, on the contrary, one must not assign to it 


8 


aR 


Indeed, strictly speaking there is no such thing as the number 10, for we can form as many col- 
lections of ten units as we want. See Arist. Cat. 6, quoted in the text: 10, i.e. any collection of ten 
abstract units, is composed of two $§’s, i.e. two collections of five abstract units. (On the Greek 
conception of numbers cf. Pritchard 1995: 9-32, 63-83; Burnyeat 2000a: 30-3.) 

See Robinson 1979: 207 (whose text I am following; DK have ‘If someone subtracted one from ten 
<or added one to ten>’) for a different interpretation of the Dissoi Logoi passage. 

Cf. also Arist. Metaph. 1043b36-1044a2, and see Ademollo (in preparation-3) on the pseudo- 
Epicharmus fragment. 

Along with Fowler, Méridier and Reeve I interpret cuptréons eikdvos (bi—2) as ‘an image in gen- 
eral’ rather than ‘une image considérée dans son ensemble’ (Dalimier). 
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features which are all such as what one is representing is [ov8é T6 TapdTray 
Sén Tévta &trodotvan oidv éoti 6 eixdZel], if it is to be an image. (432b1—4) 


Leaving aside for the moment the reference to ‘what is qualified somehow’, 
the gist of these lines seems to be the following. The implied conclusion of 
Cratylus’ argument from spelling (431e—432a) was that the conditions for 
a sequence of letters to be the name — hence the correct name — of a given 
thing are very severe: any minimal discrepancy between a name and the 
nature of its intended referent turns the name into the name of something 
else. But this is not how images (of which names are a kind) work. Indeed, 
it rather lies in the very nature of an image that it cannot possibly have all 
the same features as its object. 

This thesis, which here is just stated, is going to be elaborated and 
defended with an argument in the next lines. The present, bare statement, 
however, is already worthy of some comments. 

I start out with a remark on the notion of correctness. Socrates’ first 
claim (‘this is zor the correctness ... of an image in general’, br-2) makes it 
clear that he is rejecting the Manichaean view of the correctness of names 
contained in the implicit conclusion of Cratylus’ argument. Hence it is 
reasonable to suppose that Socrates’ second claim (‘on the contrary ... etc., 
b2—4) positively specifies his alternative view of correctness. More pre- 
cisely, it is reasonable to suppose that this alternative view is that for an 
image/name to be correct it need not, indeed cannot, be completely like its 
object and may, indeed must, contain some omissions or additions. Thus 
I suppose that ‘if it is to be an image’ is actually equivalent to ‘if it is to be 
a correct image’ — as 422¢ ‘if they are to be names’ (eftrep péAAel 6vOpuaTa 
eivat) was doubtless equivalent to ‘if they are to be correct names’. Socrates 
is not abandoning the Redundancy Conception of correctness and argu- 
ing that incorrect images/names must be included among images/names, 
correct ones being only identified with perfect ones, or that correctness 
admits of degrees. Indeed, if this were what Socrates is arguing for, then, it 
seems, he should conclude that no name is correct (or maximally correct, 
if correctness were a matter of degrees), because none is perfect! Rather, 
Socrates is sticking to the Redundancy Conception. The ensuing argu- 
ment will confirm this interpretation, as we shall see in due course. 

Now, the notion of ‘being like’, which I have just referred to, raises an 
important question. Socrates talks about the image’s having ‘features all 
such as what one is representing is’, or more literally “features all as is what 
one is representing’ (b3).”° Taken by itself, this can be interpreted in two 


9° The subject of eixé@e1 (b3) cannot be the image, as most interpreters assume, and must rather be 
the image-maker, as Stallbaum saw: see LSJ eixdCoo. 
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different ways. Socrates might be claiming only (a) that the features of an 
image cannot all be the same as the features of the represented object; or 
he might be making a stronger claim, i.e. (b) that the features of an image 
cannot all be similar to the features of the object. In effect, it will shortly 
become clear that (a) is what Socrates is claiming here; but it will be help- 
ful to keep (b) too in mind as the argument goes on. 

We can finally turn to ‘what is qualified somehow’ (tot 8& troiot Tivos 
bi). What role does this play here? The expression TO troidv 11 must refer 
to a kind of items whose nature is essentially qualitative, which here are 
contrasted with those items (referred to at a8—br) whose nature has an 
essential connection with number. In this connection we should bear 
in mind that Aristotle uses the expression troidv T1 precisely to charac- 
terize an item as possessing a feature from the category of quality (e.g. 
Cat. 8.8b25) rather than from some other category, such as quantity.”” 
Socrates’ point is that what holds of numbers etc., i.e. that any small 
subtraction or addition turns the item in question into a completely dif- 
ferent one, does not hold of ‘what is qualified somehow’. If you add a 
further unit to a number, it becomes a different number. But a certain 
amount of a hot liquid does not, as a rule, cease to be hot if you add to 
it a minimum of the same liquid at a lower temperature: it just becomes 
less hot than before. In short, qualified items seem to admit of degrees, 
whereas numbers etc. do not; as Aristotle would put it, qualified items 
admit of the more and the less (Cat. 8.10b26—11a14), whereas quantified 
items like numbers do not (6.6a19—25).”? The notion of degrees, however, 
must be handled with care. For, as I argued above, Socrates’ view is not 
that a name can be more correct than another, but rather that a name, 
i.e. a correct name, can be more or less similar than another to a given 
thing. 

But what exactly is the relationship between ‘what is qualified somehow’ 
and ‘an image in general’? I suggest that Socrates is presenting images in 


In troidv T1 the Ti qualifies troidv. Cf. R. 438d—439a, Tht. 182ab, Sph. 262e (Barney 2001: 117 and 
n.8), and Arist. Caz. 8, quoted below. 

» Barney 2001: 117-18 makes the further claim that in our passage T6 Troidv 71 ‘seems to pick out 
ordinary sensible particulars as the bearers of qualities’ (cf. Reeve’s ‘things with sensory qual- 
ities’). This, however, seems an unwarranted guess. No doubt the expression does apply to sens- 
ible particulars gua bearers of qualities; but I see no indication in the text that it applies only to 
them and does not cover universal or non-sensible items as well. So its import is likely to be very 
generic. 

More precisely, for Aristotle most but mot all qualified items admit of the more and the less: geo- 
metrical figures do not. Besides Aristotle, Barney 2001: 118 n.9 aptly compares the distinction at 
Phlb. 23c--27¢ between the ‘unlimited’ things like hot and cold, which admit of ‘the more and the 
less’, and those things which, being the mixture of the unlimited with the ‘limit’, i.e. with num- 
ber and proportion, have a definite quantity. 
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general as a particular case of ‘what is qualified somehow’, and that this 
should be understood along the following lines. Socrates assumes that an 
image must be similar, dyo10v, to what it represents (see 433c, 434ab). Now 
one may see a close connection between similarity and quality. So, at least, 
does Aristotle, who tells us that the proprium of the category of quality is 
that things are said to be similar to each other in respect of their qualities 
(Cat. 8.11a15—19) and that ‘similar are said to be the things whose qual- 
ity is one’ (Metaph. Ats.1021a11-12). Thus the notion of similarity is the 
missing link between ‘what is qualified somehow’ and images. In general 
things are similar to each other, and in particular images are similar to 
their objects, insofar as they share certain qualities.°* 

Socrates, however, does not just mention ‘what is qualified somehow’ 
while discussing the relation between images and their objects. He goes 
so far as to talk about ‘the correctness of what is qualified somehow and 
of an image in general’, thus apparently extending the scope of the notion 
of correctness, which was originally limited to names, not only to images 
but also to qualified items in general. This extension is problematic; for it 
makes little sense to speak of the correctness of such qualified items as a 
white thing or a just person or a sweet taste. But perhaps Socrates is speak- 
ing loosely and his talk of the correctness of ‘what is qualified somehow’ 
is not to be understood at face value, but is rather due to the influence of 
the adjacent case of images, which is clearly what he is really interested in. 
After all, Socrates did not seek to apply the notion of correctness to num- 
ber and related entities, which ‘what is qualified somehow’ is here being 
contrasted with. So what Socrates actually means at b2—4 is: “This does 
not hold of what is qualified somehow, and this is not the correctness of an 
image in general. 


So much for Socrates’ statement of his thesis that images are necessarily 
different from the objects they represent. We can now move on to Socrates’ 
argument for this thesis, known as the ‘argument of the Two Cratyluses’. 
‘The argument occupies the passage 432b4—d3 and can be divided into two 
parts. First (b4—c6) Socrates describes a particular hypothetical situation 
and leads Cratylus to take a certain view of it; then (c7—d3) he draws a gen- 
eral conclusion about the relation between images and objects, stressing 
that he is thereby proving the thesis stated at a8—b4. 


% For a different view see Barney 2001: 118, who apparently holds that Socrates is generalizing from 
ordinary sensible particulars (her construal of t6 troidv T1, see n.92), which are images of the 
forms, to ‘a broader category, presumably also including names, works of art and so on’. I cannot 
accept this interpretation, also because it involves a cryptic reference to the forms which seems 
out of place in the present context. 
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Here is the first part: 


(so.) Look if I've got a point. Would there be two such objects as Cratylus and 
an image of Cratylus, if some god did not only represent your colour and 
shape as painters do, but made also all the internal features and parts such as 
yours are [Kol T& évtds TévTa TolOUTa TromjoElev oidtrEp TA OG],” and pro- 
vided the same softnesses and warmths [kai padoKxdtntas Kal PepydTry Tas 
Tas avT&S &troS0in], and put into them motion and soul and reason such 
as are in you [Kal Kivnow Kal yuxty Kal ppdovnol oiattep T Tapa ool EvOein 
awvtois], and in a word, for all the features and parts you have, brought 
beside you other suchlike features or parts [révta &trep ob éxeI5, Toratita 
Etepa KaTaoTiElev TANGIov cou]? Should then we have, as the upshot of 
such a process, Cratylus and an image of Cratylus, or two Cratyluses? 

cr. Two Cratyluses, Socrates, it seems to me. (432b4—c6) 


Suppose that someone wants to produce an image of Cratylus which is as 
like the original as possible. The easiest option is to depict Cratylus on a 
suitable surface, e.g. a wooden panel. This, however, is not satisfactory for 
the purposes in question. The portrait may perfectly reproduce the colour 
and shape of Cratylus’ body (b6-—7) as seen from a certain point of view; 
but even the most accurate life-size portrait is very different from the real 
Cratylus in many respects. For it is a two-dimensional object, whereas 
Cratylus has three dimensions; it is wooden, whereas Cratylus is flesh and 
blood; it is inanimate, whereas Cratylus is a living being. Then one might 
consider making a statue. But that would obviate only the first of the 
just mentioned inconveniences, leaving the others untouched; the image 
would still be very different from Cratylus. Now suppose the would-be 
image-maker is an omnipotent god. He could put together flesh, blood, 
bones and all sorts of organic materials to make a three-dimensional 
image, provided, even internally, with bodily organs and tissues exactly 
like those belonging to Cratylus (b7—8). He could cause the statue’s organs 
and tissues to have the very same properties as Cratylus’ own organs and 
tissues have, and in the very same degree: what is warm or soft in Cratylus’ 
body could be as warm and as soft in the statue’s body (b8—c1).°° Indeed, 
the divine image-maker could provide the statue with ‘motion, soul and 
reason’ that are exactly like Cratylus’ own (c1—2). In short, let the god 
make the statue into an exact duplicate of Cratylus in all possible respects 
(c2-4). Would it still be possible, in such a situation, to regard the final 


% ‘Features and parts’ (b7—8): here, as at c3 and d2 below, the Greek has a bare neuter, ‘items’, whose 
very generic force I have attempted to capture. 

°° The plural ‘softnesses and warmths’ refers to different degrees of softness and temperature, each 
belonging to a distinct bodily part. 
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product as an image of Cratylus? Wouldn’t it rather be another Cratylus? 
Cratylus — the dialogue’s character — agrees it would rather be another 
Cratylus (c4—-6).?” 

‘The present argument is designed to back up the thesis, stated at b2—4, 
that an image’s features cannot all be ‘such as is’ (oidv got) the original. 
That formulation, which we found somewhat ambiguous, is taken over 
here, where Socrates repeatedly refers to the image’s features being ren- 
dered ‘such as’ the object’s features are (b8, c2, c3). Here, however, it is very 
clear what Socrates has in mind. He describes the god striving to provide 
the image with features that are all the same as those of the represented 
object (see especially cr, and cf. dz below), and therefore striving to make 
the image exactly similar, or qualitatively identical, to the object.’* This 
goal, according to the argument, cannot be achieved. For the god ends up 
making not an image of Cratylus, but rather another Cratylus, i.e. a perfect 
duplicate of Cratylus.” 

Here several pressing questions arise. Is the existence of two Cratyluses 
any more acceptable than the existence of an exactly similar image of 
Cratylus? And, in any case, is this discussion of exact similarity what we 
really need to counter Cratylus’ extreme views on names? Before address- 
ing such questions, however, it will be best to read the argument’s general 
conclusions. 


so. Do you see then, my friend, that we must search for a different sort of cor- 
rectness of an image and of the things we were talking about just now 
[aAAnv xpt) Eikdvos d6p8dTHTA Cyteiv Kal dv vuvdt éAéyouev], and we must 
not contend that it can no longer be an image if something is missing or 
added? Or don’t you realize how much images fall short of having the same 
features and parts as those things of which they’re images [Saou évSéouo1w 
ai eikoves THX AUTH EXEL EKEIVOIS Gov EikOVES Eiclv]? 

cr. Ido. (432c7—d4) 


9” Sedley 2003: 46 n.44 compares the story, told by Stesichorus and Euripides, that Hera made a 
duplicate of Helen, who went to Troy in place of the real Helen. Euripides, however, insists that 
the duplicate is made of air (Hel. 33-4, 584, 704-5). So it is not, after all, exactly like the original, 
although it is externally indistinguishable from it. 

® Xis exactly similar (or qualitatively identical) to Yif and only if, whatever property X has, Yalso 

has, and vice versa. The properties in question are only non-relational ones (e.g. being red), as 

opposed to relational ones (e.g. being north of Athens): having different relational properties does 
not prevent two things from being exactly alike. 

Strictly speaking the idea of there being two Cratyluses is intrinsically absurd. For there cannot 

be two tokens, as it were, of the same particular; and a perfect duplicate of Cratylus would not be 

another Cratylus, but a wholly distinct individual, who after his coming to be would have a dif- 
ferent history from Cratylus’. Yet it is rather natural to speak loosely of Cratylus’ perfect duplicate 
as ‘another Cratylus’. 
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From the example of the two Cratyluses Socrates draws a general con- 
clusion about images, whose formulation is very close to that of a8—b4, 
where he first stated the thesis to be proved. We need, he says, a different 
sort of correctness of images and of ‘the things we were talking about just 
now — a periphrasis referring both to names and to the whole category 
(mentioned at br) of ‘what is qualified somehow’.'°° That is to say (c8 Kat, 
is explanatory), we must not maintain that any omission or addition stops 
an image being an image of a given thing. For an image is in any case far 
from being qualitatively identical to the object it represents, as we have 
just seen in the two Cratyluses case. 

Socrates thus takes himself to have established two theses, of which 
one — which he states as second — entails the other. Let me set them out 
in their natural logical order: (i) an image is necessarily different from its 
object (di-3, cf. b2—4); therefore (ii) the correctness of images and other 
related items is not the one advocated by Cratylus, that is to say, it is not 
the case that any omission or addition stops an image being an image of a 
given thing (c7—d1, cf. a8—b2). We shall discuss the two theses separately. 

(i) has, I think, been successfully proved. For it does seem to be part of 
the very nature of an image that in some respects it is different from the 
object it represents. We might put the point as follows: a perfect duplicate 
of X is not an image of X. 

Here a question arises: may there be a perfect duplicate of something? 
Is it possible at all for two things to be exactly alike (qualitatively identical) 
down to the smallest details? Socrates and Cratylus seem to assume that 
it is at least possible.’ This assumption commits them to rejecting one 
version of the principle of the Identity of Indiscernibles,'°* according to 
which, necessarily, if X and Y have all the same intrinsic (non-relational) 
properties, then they are one and the same thing.’ It must be mentioned 


100 Kath cov vuvdt éAgyouev (a8) has been found troublesome. Schanz, followed by Dalimier, excised 


it; Minio-Paluello translates the whole sentence ‘per la imagine bisogna cercare un‘altra giustezza 

da quella che or ora dicevamo’. This, however, would require transposing the kai to obtain a 

connection GAAnv ... dv, e.g. writing cov Kal vuvdt éAéyouev, and in any case would not be com- 

pletely satisfactory, because Socrates should not refer to Cratylus’ peculiar views as ‘what we 

were saying just now’. In fact there is no need to alter the transmitted text. For the periphrasis 

sounds awkward only if we assume (as is usually done) that it can only refer to names. But it is 

instead perfectly justified, if Socrates is also picking up the mention of ‘what is qualified some- 

how’ from b1-2. 

Cf. Sedley 2003: 46 n.44. 

2 But cf. Tht. 2o9bc, where Socrates seems to talk as if Theaetetus’ peculiar snubnosedness were 
qualitatively different from any other instance of snubnosedness. 

‘03. This version of the principle is the strongest one, endorsed by the Stoics (see below) and Leibniz. 
Weaker versions allow one to take into account relational properties, or take the principle to 
state only a contingent truth. See Armstrong 1978: 91-7 for discussion. 
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that the denial of the Identity of Indiscernibles, which here is at most 
implied with reference to a counterfactual situation, was explicitly taken 
over by the Academics, with reference to the actual world, in the course 
of a controversy with the Stoics, where the Academics produced examples 
concerning exactly similar twins, hairs, grains of wheat etc. to counter the 
Stoic claim that no two things may be exactly alike (Cic. Ac. 254-8, 853 
Plu. Comm. not. 1077¢). 

So far so good. Now from (i), the thesis that an image is necessarily 
different from its object, Socrates at c7—d1 infers (ii). This can be further 
divided into two theses: (ii.a) the correctness of images is different from 
the one advocated by Cratylus; (ii.b) it is not the case that any omission or 
addition stops an image being an image of a given thing. The link between 
the latter two theses is provided by the second kai at c8, which presents 
(ii.b) as an explanation of (ii.a). 

As could only be expected, Socrates’ point here seems to be the same as 
at a8—b2, where the present conclusions were first announced: Cratylus’ 
severe criterion of correctness, expressed in his argument from spelling 
(431e—432a), must be relaxed to include among naturally correct names 
also names where some letter is missing or added. Once again, on the most 
natural way of reading the text Socrates is mot giving up the Redundancy 
Conception of correctness and arguing that names include also incorrect 
names, or that names may be more or less correct. Rather, he is sticking to 
Redundancy but advocating a more democratic application of it. 

Does (i) really entail (ii), and more precisely (ii.b), as Socrates assumes? 
Instead of passively accepting Socrates’ conclusions, Cratylus might try to 
argue as follows: ‘Dear Socrates, your argument misfires; for you are con- 
fusing two quite different ways in which an image may fail to be exactly 
similar to its object. Consider again the example of a portrait of mine 
painted on a wooden panel. Granted, the portrait is two-dimensional 
rather than three-dimensional, wooden rather than flesh and blood, 
inanimate rather than alive, etc. These facts follow of necessity from the 
portrait being an image and from it being the very sort of image it is. 
‘They don’t depend on the artist’s ability; even a divine painter, brought 
before a wooden panel, wouldn't be able to overcome all of these limita- 
tions. But there is also another kind of flaw which may prevent the image 
from being exactly like me. I may be depicted as having different features 
from those I do have: my nose may be depicted as aquiline, whereas it’s 
actually straight; my left cheek may be depicted as smooth, whereas there 
is actually a wart on it; etc. Unlike the former flaws, these latter don’t 
follow of necessity from the portrait being an image, or from it being the 
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very sort of image it is; their presence and number depends solely on the 
artist’s ability, i.e. they would be completely absent in an image made 
by a sufficiently skilled artist; and they are what people usually reckon 
as relevant for judging how closely an image resembles its object. So I 
grant that an image in general, or a name in particular, is very far from 
being exactly like the object it represents. But the factors which necessi- 
tate it being such are of the former, not of the latter kind; whereas those 
I was thinking of when I claimed that any omission or addition prevents 
a name from being a name of a given thing are of the latter, not of the 
former kind’ 

It may well seem that thereby Cratylus would have a point. After all, it 
would be odd if someone complained that David’s portrait of Napoleon 
does not resemble its original on the grounds that the real Napoleon was 
not made of canvas. As Sedley 2003: 137-8 remarks, the Two Cratyluses 
argument is essentially analogical: if Cratylus acknowledges the former 
kind of shortcoming, which involves major differences from the original, 
then he should a fortiori acknowledge the possibility of the latter kind of 
shortcoming, which involves minor differences. But this does not seem to 
amount to a formal refutation of Cratylus’ view. 

And yet I do believe that Socrates has the better of the argument. For, 
although there may be a sound intuition behind our defence of Cratylus, 
as it is this intuition is not embedded in a suitable theoretical framework. 
Morte precisely, the problem is the unqualified view — never called into 
question in Cra. or elsewhere in Plato — that an image resembles or is simi- 
lar to the object it represents. As long as we stick to this unqualified view, 
we seem to preclude the possibility of distinguishing between features or 
parts of an image that are relevant to the assessment of its similarity to 
the object and features or parts that must be discounted as irrelevant. We 
should refine the unqualified view by specifying exactly how and in which 
respect an image of a certain sort is similar to the object it represents.’ 
Thereby we would achieve the required distinction and would be able to 
block Socrates’ argument. 


We can now resume our reading of the text and see that Socrates’ next 
move is to return to names: 


4 For such a sophisticated account of depiction see Peacocke 1987: a silhouette of Salisbury Cathedral 
‘is presented in an area of the perceiver’s visual field which is experienced as similar in shape to the 
region of the visual field in which Salisbury Cathedral itself is presented when seen from a certain 
angle’. Here the relation is not similarity, but experienced similarity, and it does not hold between 
the image and the object themselves, but between two regions of the perceiver’s visual field. 
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so. Then names would have a ridiculous effect on those things of which they’re 
names, if they became completely similar to them in every respect [ei TévTa 
TavTayXf} avTois SuoiwOein]. For everything would, it seems, be duplicated, 
and neither of two identical things could say which of the two was the real 
one and which was the name." 

cr. What you say is true. (432d5—10) 


The function of these lines is not crystal clear. It depends on the exact 
force of yotv (ds). If, as most interpreters assume, yotv here means ‘at any 
rate’, then Socrates is claiming that his conclusions hold at least of that 
particular kind of image which is constituted by names: whatever may be 
true of images in general, at any rate names cannot be exactly similar to 
their referents. Alternatively, yotv may be inferential, as I have translated 
it, and be ‘marking the conclusion of what is almost a formal syllogism’ 
(so GP 456); to wit, Socrates may be just applying his general conclusion 
about images to the particular case of names. Either way, the basic point 
is the same. Names have many features which most things named do not 
have; and most things named have countless features which names them- 
selves could never have, even granting that they might come to represent 
all such features. 

‘Thus Socrates has finally disposed of Cratylus’ argument from spelling, 
arguing that it commits Cratylus to the ‘ridiculous’ (ds) view that a name 
ought to be exactly similar to its referent. Socrates can now state his posi- 
tive conclusions about names. 


7.3.4. Conclusions on fine and bad names (432d—433b) 
Here is what Socrates says: 


so. So, my excellent friend, don’t be afraid, and admit that one name may have 
been set down well and another not [%a Kai dvopa TO pév ev KeioFan, TO SE 
un], and don’t contend that a name must necessarily have all the letters, so as 
to be exactly like the thing whose name it is [kai pt avery Kale TavT éyelv TH 
yedppata, iva Koplf 7] TolotTov oidvtrep Oo Svouk gotw], but admit that 
one may also apply'®° an inappropriate letter [&AW Za Kai TO ut TOOT KOV 


‘5 This is the only possible meaning of the MSS text oUx &v 2xo1 aUTév eitrelv OUSETEPOV STIOTEPSV 
éot1 TO pév adTS, TO SE Svoua (d8—9), preserved in the OCT: adtév ... oUSétepov must be 
the subject of yor. Many have found this personification hard to swallow and have corrected 
the text: Zyo1<s> Heindorf (+ Stallbaum, Méridier, Dalimier); citreiv <oUSeis> Burnet (+ Fowler, 
Minio-Paluello, Reeve). It is difficult to take a stand; among textual interventions the best course 
seems to me to write oUSels in place of oUSéTEpov. 

I take érigépetv (€3) and étripépec Ban (e5) to refer to the application of a linguistic item to an 
object: cf. 424de, 435b, and 430e éipopav. For most interpreters, instead, the verb here refers to 
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yeaupo étripépetv]. And if a letter, then also a name in a sentence; and if 
a name, then admit that also a phrase in a sentence may be applied to the 
objects without being appropriate [ei 5 ypd&yya, Koi Svoua év Adyoo’ Ei SE 
Svoua, Kal Adyov év AOyYO LN TPOOT|KOVTA ToIs TIPayYaoI ETTIPEpEDBa1],'°” 
and that the object may nonetheless be named and spoken of, as long as the 
character of the object we're talking about'® is present [kai undév ATTov 
ovouadleo Bal TO TPG&yua Kal AéyeoBa, Eos Av 6 TUTTOS Evi] TOU TPGyLATOS 
Tepl ov &v 6 Adyos 7], as in the names of letters, if you remember what I and 
Hermogenes were saying just now. 
cr. I do remember. (432d11—433a3) 


In this very difficult passage Socrates considers three successive cases where 
a smaller linguistic unit is contained in a larger one: (i) a letter in a name, 
(ii) a name in a Adyos, (iii) a Adyos in another Adyos. Socrates claims that, 
in each of these cases, an object can be named, or spoken of, by the larger 
unit even if this contains one or more inappropriate tokens of the smaller 
unit. We shall examine the three cases one by one. 

With case (i) Socrates goes back to the very point which the discussion 
had reached when, at 431d, Cratylus’ argument from spelling got in the 
way. There Socrates held that those names which contain all (and only) the 
appropriate (pootKovta) letters and syllables are ‘finely’ (xaAds) made, 
whereas those where something is omitted or added are ‘badly’ (kaxés) 
made. Here at di1—e3 he seems to make exactly the same point: a name 
has been imposed ‘well’ if it contains all and only the appropriate letters, 
whereas it has been imposed ‘not well’ if it contains one inappropriate let- 
ter (or more). In any case, Socrates adds at es—7, if an inappropriate letter 
is contained in a name, this does not stop a given object being named by 
the name (6voudleoba1 TO TP&yya), provided that the object’s tUtros is 
present in it. 

Thus Socrates identifies a condition, a minimal threshold of resem- 
blance, which any name, well or badly made, must necessarily meet if it 
is to name a given object. It is of utmost importance to bear in mind that, 
here as elsewhere, talk of the name’s naming something is equivalent to 
talk of the name’s naming that thing correctly (or, as Socrates prefers to 


the inclusion of a smaller linguistic item into a larger one, like &tro8iScoun at 431d (see n.77 above). 
But on this construal at e4 we should expect (twice) Adyoo, not év Adyoo. 
7 T take it that tois tedypuaow (e5) goes a6 Kowot with both ph tpoohKkovta and étrigépec Par 
(on which see n.106) and that the plural here is a non-significant variant on the singular Tp&yya, 
which occurs at e6, 7 (cf. 433c1). 
ToU Tpdyyatos Trepl ov &v 6 Adyos Fh (e7) is ambiguous as between ‘of the object we're talk- 
ing about’ and ‘of the object which the Adyos is about’. Here also mames are in question, so 
the former, more generic interpretation is required. But I shall freely switch to the latter when 
Socrates comes to discuss Adyor: see below. 
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express himself here, appropriately):'°? the Redundancy Conception of cor- 
rectness appeared to be in force at 432ad (see $7.3.3), will still be in force 
at 433ab (see below), and must be in force here too, as further evidence 
will shortly confirm. Therefore we should not assume (as e.g. Barney 
2001: 122-3 does) that here ‘well’ is equivalent to ‘correctly’ and that 
Socrates is drawing a distinction between naming something and naming 
it correctly, between names and correct names. Rather, Socrates’ point at 
e5—7 could be rephrased as follows: if an inappropriate letter is contained 
in aname, this does not stop the object being correctly/appropriately named 
by the name, provided that the object’s tUtros is present in it. 

The minimal threshold of resemblance Socrates identifies consists in 
the name’s containing the tUtros of the object named. But what does 
tUTtos mean here? From the term’s basic meaning ‘imprint’ some draw a 
specific meaning like ‘intrinsic quality’ (Fowler) or ‘caractére distinctif? 
(Méridier). Thus Socrates would be saying that a name, however imper- 
fectly made, names a certain thing as long as its letters resemble some 
distinctive or peculiar character of that thing."° But if'a name lacks some 
appropriate letters, or even contains only few of them (cf. 433a6), it is 
unlikely to resemble any distinctive character of the referent at all. Thus 
tUTtos is more likely to mean something like ‘outline’, ‘general character 
(McDowell 1973: 236, Guthrie v.13; LSJ vitt.1; Sedley 2003: 138), as e.g. at 
R. 403de, 414a, Arist. Pol. 1341b29—32. So the condition which Socrates is 
stating for a name to name a given thing is very weak: the name’s sounds/ 
letters must express at least something of the thing’s essence (423d—424a). 
Of course this is not only a weak condition; it is also a vague one. How 
little of a thing’s essence need a name resemble to be a name of that thing, 
albeit an imperfect one? Apparently even a faint and very generic resem- 
blance will suffice. 

At e7—a2 Socrates illustrates his present claims about names in general 
by recalling what he said at 393de about one particular kind of names, i.e. 
those for the letters of the alphabet. A close comparison between the two 


9 For the equivalence between correct (6p@6v) and appropriate (tpoofiKoy) cf. 430¢, 431b. 

"eo Barney (2001: 122 and n.1s) views the tUttos-condition ‘as consisting in the notion that even a 
sloppy name or /ogos may function so long as I can recognize it ... as being the name or /ogos of 
the object it is’. She compares the use of tutros at Tht. 192a, 194b, where the soul is being com- 
pared to a wax block imprinted with the memories of past perceptions (cf. 191d ‘whatever gets 
impressed one remembers and knows as long as its image is present’, Eos &v Ev TO EiSAov avTOU), 
and comments that ‘in both cases a tupos is a likeness derived from some object in the world ... 
making possible acts of identification, albeit of different kinds. A /ogos of Cratylus counts as such 
if his zpos is present in it: that is, I suppose, if it “resembles” Cratylus sufficiently for me to pick 
him out as the object it is about.’ 
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passages, however, reveals a small but possibly significant difference. In the 
earlier passage Socrates said that the same signification can be obtained by 
means of different syllables, and a name can have some letters added or 
subtracted, ‘as long as the object’s being, indicated in the name, is domin- 
ant [2yxpatts]’. Here at 432¢, instead, the referent’s ‘outline’ need only be 
present (ws &v ... évf}). Again Socrates seems to be lowering the minimal 
threshold of resemblance which a name must necessarily meet. 

Note how the principles set forth in the present passage apply to, and 
in turn receive elucidation from, the etymologies of actual Greek pri- 
mary names, of which Socrates offered a sample at 426c—427d. First, 
those names appeared to contain several intrusive letters and only a few 
appropriate ones; therefore by the present criterion they were ‘bad’ names. 
They were nevertheless deemed correct (425d—426a, 427d), in line with the 
Redundancy Conception of correctness and with my interpretation of the 
present passage.’ Secondly, the few appropriate letters those names did 
contain often did not resemble more than a generic feature of their nomi- 
natum, as in the case of the names containing the letter p (see $6.4.4). This 
confirms the interpretation of tUtros as ‘general character’ in our passage. 


We must now come to cases (ii) and (iii), which are dealt with at e4—7. A 
preliminary point first. From the conclusion of the defence of false speak- 
ing (43Ic) to these very lines Socrates has been speaking of the imposition 
of names, more precisely of the way names are made, not of their use; but 
now he is suddenly adding some considerations about the use of names and 
other larger linguistic items. This switch, however, is not unjustified. For 
there really is a certain continuity between name imposition and name 
use, as long as resemblance between name and thing constitutes a necessary 
condition for naming in any sense of the term, so that complete lack of 
resemblance prevents a name from naming a given thing at all (cf. Barney 
2001: 114, quoted in §7.3.1). 

It is crucial to decide how we should translate the term Adyos at e4: ‘sen- 
tence’ or ‘phrase’? ‘I shall discuss Aéyov when dealing with case (iii). But 
it seems clear that the two occurrences of év Aédyq had better be translated 


This also holds of the names of letters at 393de. There, however, the context was the analysis of 
secondary names, and Socrates had not yet identified imitation as a criterion of correctness. As a 
consequence, intrusive letters were no problem for him; he could even extol how ‘finely’ (ka’Ads) 
a name like Bf\ta is made. 

> Adyos as ‘phrase’: 396ab, 410de; Lg. 10.895e. We should not regard ‘phrase’ and ‘sentence’ as two 
alternative meanings of Adyos here; it may well be that the term means something generic and 
neutral between the two and that it is the context that decides whether a phrase or a sentence is 
at stake. It is just so in Aristotle, /nt. 16b26—17a12, Po. 1457a23-7: cf. ch. 6 n.65. 
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in the same way" and that this way is ‘in a sentence’; for it would be odd 
if in case (iii) Socrates spoke of a phrase or sentence contained in a phrase. 
‘Thus case (ii) concerns an inappropriate name contained in a sentence, e.g. 
‘Callias is a dog’. Let us see how it works. 

Here is a first paraphrase of the relevant portions of e4—7: if an inappro- 
priate name is contained in a sentence (év Adyo), this does not stop the 
object which the sentence is about'* being spoken of (Aéyeo@au), provided 
that the object’s outline is present in the sentence. Said otherwise: an 
object can be spoken of by a sentence which contains one or more inappro- 
priate names, provided that the object’s outline is present in the sentence. 
Now, it is reasonable to assume that a sentence which contains one or more 
inappropriate names is a false sentence. Therefore Socrates is here trying to 
explain how a sentence can speak of something and yet be false, contrary 
to those sophistic arguments according to which, if a sentence speaks of 
something, it is ipso facto true (see §7.2.2). 

‘These things being so, it might be tempting to construe Socrates’ claim 
about case (ii) as follows: a thing can be spoken of by a sentence which con- 
tains one or more inappropriate names, and hence is false, provided that 
the sentence’s subject-term refers to that thing. For example, the false sen- 
tence ‘Callias is a dog’ contains the inappropriate name ‘dog’, and hence is 
false; but, insofar as its subject-term refers to Callias, it speaks of Callias, 
is about Callias, exactly like the true sentence “Callias is a man’. In other 
words, the distinction between a sentence’s speaking of something and its 
being true or false would presuppose the distinction between a sentence’s 
subject and its predicate, exactly as at Sph. 261d—263d. 

This is what Socrates ought to say. The temptation to assume that it is 
also what he does say should, however, be resisted, for at least two reasons. 
First, Socrates seems to claim that what need be present in the sentence is 
just the thing’s outline or general character (tUtros), whereas for a sentence 
to speak of X its subject-term must exactly refer to X. Secondly, Socrates 
appears to posit an analogy between a name containing an inappropriate 
letter and a sentence containing an inappropriate name. This suggests that 
he views a sentence as a sort of noun phrase, where each term refers to some 


"3 Pace Reeve, who renders e4—5 as ‘an inappropriate name may be included in a phrase. And if an 
inappropriate name may be included in a phrase, a phrase which is inappropriate to the things 
may be employed in a statement.’ 

"4 Tot pd&ypatos Trepi ot dv 6 Adyos 7 (e7): cf. Euthd. 283 TO THSyya Trep OU av 6 Adyos 7, Most 
significantly in the context of an argument against false speaking. As I see it, the notion of a 
subject matter which the sentence is about is, by itself, quite generic and does not entail a correct 
conception of sentence structure, contrary to what Burnyeat 2002: 53 seems to assume. (Denyer 
1991: 81 takes te&yyo here to refer to a fact, which I find hardly plausible.) 
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feature of the thing described, just as each letter of a name refers (on the 
naturalist view) to some feature of the referent. Such a phrase, like a name, 
has the function of referring to something by describing it, and all its 
component names, like the letters in a name, contribute to the fulfilment 
of that function. It cannot perform the twofold function of referring to 
something and saying something about it; it cannot have subject-predicate 
structure. Thus case (ii) seems to boil down to the following: a thing can 
be spoken of by a sentence which, containing some inappropriate names, 
is neither so accurate as to be a true sentence about it nor so inaccurate as 
not to be a sentence about it at all. That is, on Socrates’ present view, what 
it is for a sentence about something to be false (McDowell 1973: 236-7, 
Denyer 1991: 81)."° 

If this interpretation is correct, then Socrates is out to draw a sound dis- 
tinction between a sentence’s speaking of something and its being true or 
false, but he is drawing the distinction in the wrong way. More precisely, 
he is committing no less than two serious mistakes — of which the latter 
partially counteracts the former. On the one hand, he still adheres to the 
mistaken assumption that sentences are a sort of noun phrases;"° on the 
other, he adopts a mistaken conception of noun phrases themselves. For 
a noun phrase — unlike what Socrates here says of a sentence — refers to a 
thing only if a// the terms it comprises refer to, or are true of, that thing; 
if one term fails to refer to, or be true of, the thing, then so does the whole 
phrase. For example, “Callias the dog’ does not refer to Callias, the rich 
Athenian nobleman. 

This interestingly confirms and supplements the conclusions we reached 
about the two previous passages, 385bd and 431bc, which also dealt with 
the problem of falsity and the relation between sentences and names. For 
one thing, already in those passages we had reason to suspect that Socrates 
was not adopting a correct conception of sentence structure and was treat- 
ing sentences as if they were a sort of noun phrases (§§2.2.3, 7.2.4). So the 


"5 Would Socrates see any difference between such a false sentence and the phrase ‘Athenian 
foreigner, son of Smicrion, Hermogenes’, which was falsely addressed to Cratylus in the 429e 
example? Note that there the reference to a subject matter was in any case secured by the inter- 
locutor seizing Cratylus’ hand. 

Denyer 1991: 81-2 levels another criticism at case (ii)’s conception of sentences, focusing on two 
points which Socrates leaves aside: true sentences and the omission of appropriate names (as 
opposed to the inclusion of inappropriate ones). Here is a slightly modified version of his criti- 
cism. Sometimes the omission of an appropriate name does not make a true sentence into a false 
one (e.g. both ‘Callias is a rich Athenian’ and ‘Callias is rich’ are true), but sometimes it does 
(e.g. ‘Callias is a bad cobbler’ is true, ‘Callias is bad’ false); Socrates, however, does not seem to 
have the means to draw a distinction between those names which can be omitted from a true 
sentence without affecting its truth and those which cannot. 
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same misconception is independently suggested by no less than three pas- 
sages of Cra.; and it seems, at long last, reasonable of a commentator to 
return a guilty verdict on this issue. 

Now on to case (iii), the crux of the whole passage. We must now con- 
front the expression Adyov ... ut) TpOoT|KovTa. In the translation given 
above I rendered this as ‘an inappropriate phrase’ though rendering év A6yoo 
twice as ‘in a sentence’. On this construal, while (ii) concerns an inappro- 
priate name contained in a sentence, e.g. ‘Callias is a dog’, (iii) concerns an 
inappropriate phrase contained in a sentence, e.g. “Callias is a black dog’. 
This is, however, not the standard construal of e4-5. Most interpreters 
rather hold that Adyos should be translated uniformly as ‘sentence’ and 
that while case (ii) concerns a name contained in a simple sentence, (iii) 
concerns a simple sentence contained in a compound one.'” 

Let me set aside for a moment my own construal and examine the 
standard one first. There are at least two reasons for endorsing it. First, 
Socrates’ talk of an ‘inappropriate’ Adyos echoes 431bc, where he spoke of 
the distribution of inappropriate names, verbs and Adyoi, ‘sentences’ this 
suggests that case (iii) concerns a sentence contained in another, larger sen- 
tence. Secondly, it seems just natural to assume that all the e4 occurrences 
of Adyos refer to linguistic items of the same kind (albeit of different size); 
and if so, since these items are unlikely to be all phrases, they are rather 
likely to be all sentences. 

Here is a first paraphrase of the relevant portions of lines e4—7 on this 
standard construal: an inappropriate sentence (Adyov ... ut) TPOOT|KOVTa) 
may be contained in a larger sentence (év Adyoo) without the thing which 
the larger sentence is about failing to be spoken of, provided that the 
thing’s general character is present in the larger sentence. In other words: a 
thing can be spoken of by a sentence which contains an inappropriate 
smaller sentence, provided that the thing’s general character is present in 
the larger sentence. Socrates is presumably thinking of a compound sen- 
tence composed of several simple sentences. But (a) what is it for one of 
the component sentences to be ‘inappropriate’? And (b) what sort of com- 
pound sentence does Socrates have in mind? 

Here is a tentative answer to (a): an ‘inappropriate’ sentence is simply 
an ordinary false sentence. And here is a tentative answer to (b): Socrates 
is thinking of a conjunctive sentence — more precisely, a conjunctive 


"7 E.g. Fowler translates 6voua év Adye as ‘a noun in a clause’ and Adyov év Ady as ‘a clause ina 
sentence’ Dalimier translates the former expression as ‘un nom dans |’énoncé’, the latter as ‘un 
énoncé ... dans le discours’ (cf. her 270 n.409). 
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sentence where all the conjuncts have the same subject: e.g. ‘Callias 
is rich and Callias is Athenian and Callias is a dog’. If we join them 
together, the two tentative answers amount to the following: Socrates is 
thinking of a conjunctive sentence where all the conjuncts have the same 
subject and one of them (or more) is false. Upon reflection, however, 
this does not seem to be satisfactory. For a false sentence like ‘Callias 
is a dog’ is a sentence where some names but not all are inappropriate 
or incorrect, and which therefore is an instance of case (ii); as such it 
speaks of Callias, while at the same time being false, independently of 
its being included in a larger sentence about Callias. Thus our tentative 
answer to (a) collapses the distinction between cases (ii) and (iii) and 
makes Socrates’ talk of the inappropriate sentence’s being “in a sentence’ 
(év Aéya) appear superfluous; talk of an ‘inappropriate sentence’ would 
suffice. By contrast, no such superfluity could be recognized in cases (i) 
and (ii), whose point was precisely that, when an inappropriate element 
(a letter, a name) is contained in a larger unit (a name, a sentence), the 
remainder of the larger unit can nevertheless ensure that the whole refers 
to a certain thing. 

So it seems that, if case (iii) is not to collapse on (ii), an ‘inappropriate’ 
sentence must be something even worse, as it were, than a ‘normal’ false 
sentence. Here our suspicion that Socrates is mistakenly assimilating 
sentences to noun phrases might be helpful. Case (ii) sentences seemed 
to be like partially misfiring noun phrases, i.e. noun phrases where only 
some names fail to refer to, or be true of, a given thing (e.g. “Callias the 
dog’, where ‘dog’ is not true of Callias). Therefore we may guess that the 
‘inappropriate’ sentences of case (iii) are somehow like zotally misfiring 
noun phrases, i.e. noun phrases where all names fail to refer to, or be 
true of, a given thing (e.g. ‘Coriscus the dog’, where no name is true of 
Callias). To understand what this might concretely amount to, consider 
the following example. Callias is laughing fit to bust; someone who is 
watching the scene at a distance forms the false belief that the person she 
is seeing is Coriscus and that what he is doing is crying. So the observer 
points to Callias and says to her neighbour ‘Look — Coriscus is crying.” 
Here we have a false sentence which both misidentifies and misdescribes 
an independently given subject matter, i.e. Callias. A sentence of this sort 
I call a totally misfiring sentence, and | venture the hypothesis that this 
might be the right answer to question (a): Socrates has such a sentence 


"8 To make things easier you may add the further assumption that the real Coriscus is not crying 
either. 
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in mind when he speaks of an ‘inappropriate’ sentence as distinct from 
a sentence which just contains an ‘inappropriate’ name. Now in such 
cases it is of course necessary that a subject matter be identified inde- 
pendently of the sentence itself. In the above example this function was 
performed by the observer’s pointing; but it might also be performed by 
a full-blown sentence which makes it clear what one is talking about. 
Consider a variant of the above example, in which the observer, rather 
than pointing, just says to her neighbour “The man over there is doing 
something funny: Coriscus is crying.’ Here the phrase “Ihe man over 
there’ refers to Callias, who is in a sense the subject matter of the whole 
sentence, and relative to whom ‘Coriscus is crying’ is totally misfiring. 
So perhaps this might be the right answer to question (b): Socrates has 
something along these lines in mind when, at 432e4—7, he says that a 
thing can be spoken of by a sentence which contains a smaller ‘inappro- 
priate’ sentence, provided that the larger sentence captures the thing’s 
‘general character’. 

Now note that, on this construal of case (iii) as involving totally misfir- 
ing sentences, our passage bears a special relevance to its two predecessors 
on false speaking. At 38sbd Socrates seemed to say, or implicate, that all 
the names of a true sentence are true and a// those of a false sentence are 
false (§2.2.3); and a sentence all of whose names are false can be described 
as a totally misfiring one like those we have been considering thus far. As 
for 431bc, recall that there from the possibility of distributing inappropri- 
ate (ut) TpootKovtTa) names and verbs'” Socrates inferred the possibility 
of doing the same with whole sentences. At first blush it seemed natural 
to take an inappropriate sentence to be simply a false sentence which con- 
tains at least one inappropriate name or verb. Now, however, after reading 
the present passage, we may rather be led to suspect that for Socrates, 
already at 431bc, an ‘inappropriate’ sentence was not simply a false sen- 
tence, but — much more specifically — a totally misfiring sentence, and 
that he was actually reasoning as follows: if we can distribute inappro- 
priate names and verbs, then we can distribute inappropriate sentences, 
ie. sentences entirely consisting of inappropriate names and verbs. If we 
can inappropriately distribute to Callias both the noun ‘Coriscus’ and 
the verb ‘flies’, we can also inappropriately distribute to him the sentence 
‘Coriscus flies.’ 


"9 Or: of distributing names and verbs incorrectly (ut dp86s). I assume that ‘correct’ and ‘appropri- 
ate’ are perfectly equivalent, and that distributing a name or verb correctly (appropriately) is the 
same as distributing a correct (appropriate) name or verb. 
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This hypothesis has the advantage that it enables us to give a unitary 
account of Socrates’ various treatments of false sentences throughout 
the dialogue. In particular, if we suppose that 431bc was concerned with 
ordinary false sentences, not totally misfiring ones, then here we have 
to identify them with case (ii) sentences, which contain one or more 
inappropriate names. Thus we have to say that Socrates offers two irre- 
concilable explanations of how an ordinary false sentence can manage 
to be about something (cf. Denyer 1991: 76-82). According to the first 
explanation, offered at 431bc, a false sentence is about something by 
being distributed to an independently given subject matter. According 
to the second explanation, offered in our case (ii), a false sentence is 
about something by containing enough appropriate names to preserve 
its ‘general character’, though not enough appropriate names to be true. 
‘These two explanations are incompatible with each other; for the ref- 
erence to the sentence’s subject matter is located outside the sentence 
itself by the first one, but inside the sentence by the second one. By 
contrast, if we accept the hypothesis that at 431bc Socrates was thinking 
of totally misfiring sentences, then these are different from 432e’s case 
(ii) sentences, and are rather identical with case (iii) inappropriate sen- 
tences. This identification is unproblematic. For as a 431bc sentence was 
inappropriately distributed to an independently given subject matter, 
so on the present interpretation a case (iii) sentence is inappropriate to 
something which is referred to only in a larger sentence; in both cases 
the reference to the relevant subject matter is external to the inappropri- 
ate sentence itself. 

That said, the hypothesis that totally misfiring sentences play such a 
role in Socrates’ arguments remains hard to swallow. For they constitute 
an outlandish case of falsity, whose presence in actual linguistic practice is 
extremely marginal; and it is difficult to see why Plato should be so inter- 
ested in them. 

So, if we do not like where the analysis of the passage has brought 
us, we had better reconsider the beginning of our discussion of case 
(iii). Our present troubles ultimately stem from the decision to interpret 
Adyov ... UT) TEOOT}KOVTG (e4) as ‘an inappropriate sentence’, in keeping 
with the other two occurrences of Adyos. Hence we can try an alter- 
native course, as in my translation above, and understand the expres- 
sion as ‘an inappropriate phrase’, severing the link between it and the 
inappropriate Adyor of 431bc. On this construal, to repeat, while case 
(ii) concerns an inappropriate name contained in a sentence (‘Callias is a 
dog’), case (iii) concerns an inappropriate phrase contained in a sentence 
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(‘Callias is a black dog’). Both are quite ordinary kinds of false sentence, 
and totally misfiring sentences do not come into question at all, either 
here or at 431bc.’° 

Of course this welcome philosophical simplification is achieved at a price. 
For it goes against our respectable reasons for taking all three e4 occurrences 
of Adyos as ‘sentence} and it gives Socrates two irreconcilable accounts of 
ordinary false sentences here and at 431bc. But the price is, on balance, one 
that I am willing to pay. This is partly because I am far from sure that Plato 
would regard Socrates’ offering two competing accounts of ordinary false 
sentences as a shortcoming of the dialogue rather than an advantage. 


We finally leave our struggle against 432d11—433a3 and move on to the 
immediately following passage, where Socrates forcefully reasserts his 
conclusions: 


so. Very well, then. For when this is present, even though it doesn’t have all the 
appropriate elements [kav ph Ta&vTa Ta TEOCTIKOVTA éxn], the object will 
be spoken of, finely when it has all the appropriate elements, badly when it 
has a few [AéEetai ye TO TpG&ypa, KaAdSs STav TaVTOA, KaKds SE STav dAiya]. 
But that it does get spoken of, my dear friend, we must admit, lest we incur 
a penalty, like those who at Aegina go about in the streets late at night [iva 
un SpA@pEV Gotrep of év Aiyivy viKTwp Tepudvtes Swe 6500], and truly 
seem in our turn, much in the same way, to have arrived at the objects [éTi 
T& te&yyata] later than we should. Otherwise, search for some other sort 
of correctness of names [Chte1 Td GAANV dvdyaTos SpbdtyTta], and don’t 
acknowledge that a name is a means to indicate an object with syllables 
and letters [8fjAwpa ouAAaBais Kal ypd&upaor TPdypaTos Svoya eivor]. For 
if you'll maintain both of these views you won't be able to be in agreement 
with yourself. 

cr. Well, Socrates, you seem to me to be speaking reasonably, and I take this to 
be so. (433a4—b7) 


‘The part of this passage which is pronounced by Socrates (a4—bs) can be 
divided into three smaller parts. 

(1) In the first part (a4—6) Socrates states a sort of generalization from, 
or compendium of, the three cases distinguished at 432de. He says that a 


»° But perhaps there might come into question totally misfiring phrases. When in case (iii) Socrates 
talks about a thing being spoken of by a sentence which contains an inappropriate phrase, clearly 
this phrase itself is meant to be such as not to refer to the thing at all. But when in case (ii) 
Socrates admitted that a thing can be spoken of by a sentence which contains an inappropriate 
name, above we ascribed to him the view that a thing can be referred to by a partially misfiring 
phrase, i.e. a phrase where only some terms fail to refer to, or be true of, the thing (e.g. ‘white 
dog relative to Callias). Therefore it seems that, if in case (iii) Adyov ... ut TeooT}KovTa means 
‘inappropriate phrase’, this must be a totally misfiring phrase (‘black dog’). 
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linguistic expression (whose kind he does not specify) speaks of an object 
as long as the object’s general character is present in it (a4 toto refers 
loosely to the tUttos of 432€6); it speaks of that object ‘finely’ if it contains 
all (and, we should add, only) the appropriate elements (whose nature he 
again leaves unspecified), whereas it speaks of that object ‘badly’ if it con- 
tains (not all or even) a few appropriate elements. 

What kind of linguistic expression and elements thereof is Socrates 
talking about? Since the noun to which t& tpoonKovta is attached and 
the subject of xn (a3) are not expressed, apparently the point may apply 
to any of the three cases of 432de. But while in this context the repeated 
use of the verb Aéyeo@an (as—6) suggests a reference to cases (ii) and (iii), 
which concerned Adyo1, the adverbs ‘finely’ and ‘badly’ instead convey a 
special reference to case (i), which concerned names and their relation to 
letters. Socrates takes pains to argue that names may be finely or badly set 
down, depending on the letters they are composed of (see 43Ice, 432de, 
and especially 433bc, where he is going to sum up the results achieved so 
far); and in the third part of this very passage (br—7) it is clearly names 
and letters he is concerning himself with. By contrast, nowhere else in the 
dialogue, apart from a passage at 435cd which is clearly parallel to ours 
but is as unclear and in any event very generic (§8.15), does Socrates talk 
about ‘fine’ and ‘bad’ sentences, or about a sentence’s speaking of some- 
thing ‘finely’ or ‘badly’." 

(11) In the second part (a6—b1) Socrates says that he and Cratylus ought 
to accept the conclusion he has just restated in order to avoid a certain 
unwelcome consequence, which he illustrates by means of a comparison. 
Unfortunately both the first and the second term of comparison — respect- 
ively, the unwelcome consequence and the situation it is compared to — are 
rather obscure. 

‘The second term, which comes first in the text (a7—8), is very problem- 
atic. All the available interpretations are, to my mind, unsatisfactory; I 
shall discuss two of them, which correctly grasp the overall point that 
Socrates is referring to a situation where Aegina was placed under cur- 
few and offenders incurred some sort of penalty. (a) Some take dpA@yev 
to mean ‘be convicted’, with dyé 6800 as genetivus criminis, ‘for being 
too late in the streets’ (cf. Lg. 874b, And. 1.74). But it is very doubtful 
whether an expression like dwé 686s, lit. ‘late [adv.], street’, may function 


»t Some translations (Fowler, Minio-Paluello, Reeve) take these lines to be concerned only with 
names and their relation to letters. 

™ So LSJ (6pAiokdveo 1.4) and Dalimier. On curfew in Greek cities cf. Aen. Tact. 10.10, 14-15; 
22.23—-4. 
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as the name of a crime. (b) Méridier takes SpAwuev to have absolute con- 
struction, meaning ‘incur a penalty’, ‘be condemned’ (Lg. 745a, 754¢, etc.), 
and takes dwé 6800 to mean ‘late im the street’. I have adopted this ren- 
dering in my translation above; but in fact 6500 can hardly mean ‘in the 
street’.'” So I suspect that the text is corrupt. This view is already implied 
by Q, where in place of dwé 6500 we find ég’ dois, certainly a conjec- 
ture, which should presumably mean ‘on the streets’ and accommodate 
the text to interpretation (b), but in fact is — as far as I know — not Greek. 
Burnet considered correcting 6wé 650% into dwiopot (‘of belatedness’) or 
dyiodiou (‘of being late in the street’); both conjectures would accommo- 
date the text to interpretation (a), but the former would make it difficult 
to explain the corruption, while the latter would be a Aapax. Perhaps we 
should resign ourselves to the cruces. 

‘The first term of comparison (a8—br) is at least literally clear: Socrates 
and Cratylus risk incurring a penalty for arriving at ‘the objects’ too late. 
The point of comparison with the second term consists of course in the 
notion of arriving too late at a destination — which in the second term is 
presumably one’s house, whereas it is ‘the objects’ in the first term. But 
what does ‘arriving at the objects too late’ mean? Since the term trp&ypa 
in all its occurrences throughout 432d—433b refers to the object named or 
referred to (e5—7, a5, b3), this must be the case here too. So I think that ‘to 
arrive at the objects too late’ means ‘to impose unnecessarily demanding 
conditions for a name to name something’ — exactly what Cratylus was 
doing with his all-or-nothing stance on perfection in names. 

(111) In the passage’s third part (b1—7) Socrates claims that, if Cratylus 
does not accept the conclusions summarized in the first part, then he 
should adopt a different view on the correctness of names; that is to say 
(b2 xat is explanatory), he should abandon the view that a name indicates 
an object with syllables and letters. For, Socrates says, maintaining ‘both 
of these views’ (i.e. both that, contrary to Socrates’ conclusions, any omit- 
ted or added letter stops a name naming a given object amd that a name 
indicates an object with syllables and letters) is an inconsistent stance. The 
reason why it is inconsistent is of course that the latter view (which must 
be equivalent to the naturalist thesis) entails something incompatible with 
the former, i.e. that names, gua images, admit of degrees of resemblance 
and perfection, as Socrates has been arguing at length. 


‘3 The genitive may have local sense: see KG 1.384—5. But this is extremely rare in prose, and KG 
mention no Platonic example. Furthermore, in those examples which might be most relevant to 
our passage the local sense is figurative: see Hdt. 4.12.3, 7.124, 9.89.4, Ar. R. 174 This 6500; Aesch. 
Ch. 711 paxp&s KeAeuBou, where 686s and KéAeu8os mean ‘journey’, not ‘road’ or ‘street’. 
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Now the fact that in this context the sentence ‘a name is a means to 
indicate an object with syllables and letters’ (b3) must count as a formu- 
lation of the naturalist thesis poses a problem. For it may seem that the 
sentence, as I have translated it, rather makes an innocuous and non-com- 
mittal claim, which even a conventionalist could endorse. So we should 
find out what it is about this sentence that makes it fit to characterize the 
naturalist position as opposed to the conventionalist one. Many scholars 
would contend that this element is to be identified with the term 8)Awua, 
that my ‘means to indicate’ (or ‘indicator’) is altogether too neutral a 
translation of this term, and that something more loaded like ‘representa- 
tion’ (Fowler, Méridier) or ‘revelation’ (Robinson 1956: 132) would be more 
appropriate. As I have already remarked time and again, however, the verb 
SnAdew in our dialogue is usually just equivalent to onpaive, ‘signify’ (see 
§§ 4.2.4, 4.2.6); and as 433d—434a is going to confirm (see §8.1.1), there is 
every reason to keep it and cognate terms as neutral as possible in the dis- 
pute between naturalism and conventionalism. So I suggest that the nat- 
uralist element might instead be located in the phrase ‘with syllables and 
letters’ (sUAAoBatis Kai yp&ppaor). Of course this phrase too may be neu- 
tral and non-committal, if it means just that a name, unlike other devices 
for indicating something, is made up of syllables and letters; this is how 
the phrase yp&ppaot Te Kal oUAAaBais was used at 423ae. Nevertheless, in 
our passage ‘with syllables and letters’ also admits of a different, stronger 
interpretation: the particular syllables and letters which make up a name 
determine what it indicates. This is, as required, a formulation of the nat- 
uralist thesis. 

A final remark on a crucial question which has accompanied us 
throughout the discussion between Socrates and Cratylus. Here Socrates 
clearly holds that (on the view which is presently in force) the correctness 
of a name consists in its performing the function of a name by indicat- 
ing something with its syllables and letters. Clearly, therefore, he holds 
that there is no difference between correct names and names simpliciter — 
ie. he sticks, as he did at 432ad (cf. §7.3.3, and more generally §1.1.1), to 
the Redundancy Conception of correctness — and presents the distinc- 
tion between those names which name ‘finely’ or ‘well’ and those which 
name ‘badly’ as a distinction internal to the set of correct names or names 
simpliciter. 


CHAPTER 8 


Naturalism refuted and conventionalism 


defended (433b—439b) 


In the section of the dialogue which we are going to explore in this chap- 
ter, Socrates finally engages in a complex and powerful criticism of the 
very core of naturalism. The section can be divided into two parts. In the 
first part (433b—435d), to be dealt with in $8.1, Socrates, after rehearsing 
some previous conclusions, criticizes the naturalist view that names are 
naturally correct and that their natural correctness consists in their being 
similar to their referents. In the second part (435d—439b), to be dealt with 
in §8.2, Socrates turns to the related view that knowledge of names yields 
knowledge of their referents. 


8.1 RESEMBLANCE AND CONVENTION 
IN NAMES (433B—435D) 


8.1.1 Preliminaries (433b—434b) 


Cratylus’ answer at 433b6—7 seemed to show that he was meekly yielding 
to the arguments of Socrates. This latter then hammers his point home: 


so. So, since we're agreed on these points, let us then examine the following 
question. If the name is, as we say, to have been imposed finely, must it con- 
tain the appropriate letters? 

cr. Yes. 

so. But those letters are appropriate which are similar to the objects? [tpoot\ke1 
Sé Ta Syoia Tois TEdyyaotv:] 

cr. Ofcourse. 

so. Therefore those that have been set down finely have been set down so [Té& pév 
&pa KaAds Keluevar oo Ketan]. But if some has not been imposed finely, 
for the most part it might perhaps be composed of appropriate and similar 
letters, if it is to be an image, but it would also contain something inappro- 
priate, because of which the name would not be fine or finely made [ei 52 uy} 
Tl KAADS ETEBN, TO HEV GV TIOAU lows EK TIPOONKOVTOV Ein yYEPaLLaToV Kal 
Opoiwv, eittep EoTal eikav, Exo & &v T1 Kal OU TIPOOTKOV, BI 5 OUK &Y KAAOV 
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ein oUSE KaAws eipyaouévov TO dvoual]. Are we saying this or something dif- 
ferent? (433b8—c7) 


This passage is at first puzzling. For although Socrates opens it with a typ- 
ical formula whose purpose is to claim that a section of the discussion is 
over and a new one is beginning (b8—9), he next goes on to offer what is 
almost a recapitulation of the conclusions of 431c—432b: a ‘finely’ imposed 
name must contain (all and only) the appropriate letters, i.e. letters similar 
to (the nature of) the thing named, whereas a name that contains some 
inappropriate letters (or lacks some appropriate ones), even if most of its 
letters are appropriate, has not been finely made and is itself not fine, i.e. 
is bad.’ Thus the new subject announced at b8—9 is still to be introduced, 
and indeed will not be until 434c. The fact that Socrates approaches it in 
this roundabout way is a signal both of its importance and of the relevant 
role which the earlier conclusions he is recapitulating are going to play. 

It becomes clear, however, that Cratylus, despite his assent of b6—7, has 
not really swallowed the conclusions about fine and bad names: 


cr. I think I must not keep on arguing, Socrates; yet’ I don’t like to say that 
something is a name but has not been imposed finely. (433c8-10) 


Unperturbed by Cratylus’ lack of persuasion, Socrates goes on to recall 
and submit to Cratylus two points from his earlier discussion with 
Hermogenes: 


so. What about the view that the name is a means to indicate the object 
[StAwpa tot te&yyatos]? Don’t you like this idea? 

cr. Ido. 

so. But that among names some are composed of prior ones, while others are 
first, doesn’t seem to you a fine thing to say? 

cR. It does. (433d1—-6) 


The second point (d4—5) is the familiar distinction between primary and 
secondary names, i.e. between those names which are etymologically sim- 
ple and those which are analysable — directly or indirectly — into simple 
ones (421c—422b).’ The first point (d1—2) is that a name is a ‘means to indi- 
cate’, literally an ‘indicator of’, the thing it names. We have been familiar 


‘ 433a has made it clear that a bad name may contain only a few (6Aiya) appropriate letters. Hence 
a name composed mostly of appropriate letters (c4—5) can only be the most favourable case among 
non-fine names, not the only possible case, and tows (c4) must mean ‘perhaps’ rather than ‘sans 
doute’, as Méridier translates it. 

> Where I have ‘yet’ the Greek has an elliptical étret: ‘[but I’m not really convinced,] because ...’ (cf. 
§8.1.5 on 435C). 

3 On the expression ‘prior names’ (d4) cf. 422d8 and §6.2.1. 
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with this idea at least since 422e—423b, where Socrates, in developing his 
theory of the primary names, talked about our ‘indicating the objects’, 
SnAowy ... Ta TEdyy"aTa, by means of mimetic gestures or sounds, and 
where the term 81A@ya occurred first. Of course the term’s translation 
is as controversial here as elsewhere in Cra.;+ but the text itself is about to 
remind us which translations are acceptable and which are not. 


so. But if the first ones are to become means to indicate something [SnAdmpata 
tiveov], do you know any finer way [tpdtrov] of them becoming means to 
indicate than making them as like those things which they must indicate 
as possible [611 ud&Aiota Toatita ola éxeiva & Sei SnAodv adta&;]? Or do 
you prefer this other way, advocated by Hermogenes and many others, i.e. 
that names are conventional tokens [ouv6tata] and indicate to those who 
have made the convention and know the objects beforehand [8nAotv Tots 
ouvdepévors TpOEIS601 Sé TK TE&yYaTa], and that this, I mean convention 
[ouvOt\Knv], is the correctness of names, and that it makes no difference 
whether one makes a convention like the one which is presently in force or, 
quite the contrary, one makes the convention to call ‘large’ what is pres- 
ently called ‘small’ and ‘small’ what is presently called ‘large’ [étri pév © viv 
OUIKPOV, Heya KOAETD, Er SE o Heya, opikpdv]? Which of these two ways do 
you like? 

cr. Indicating whatever one indicates with a likeness [16 dpo1dmpati SnAoty 6T1 
&yv tis SNAoi], Socrates, is absolutely and completely superior to indicating it 
with any chance means [1é émituxévTi]. (433d7—434a2) 


What is most interesting in this passage is not so much the two theoretical 
options that are being contrasted as the manner in which they are con- 
trasted, which presents the dialogue’s whole issue in an importantly new 
light. Here for the first time Socrates identifies a minimal common ground 
between the naturalist and the conventionalist view of names and distin- 
guishes it sharply from what they disagree upon. On his present account, 
the two views agree that names bear to their referents a certain relation, 
signified by the verb SnAdw and the cognate noun 81\Awya (which I have 
translated ‘indicate’ and ‘means to indicate’ respectively). But they dis- 
agree upon the way (tpdétros d8, €3, e9) in which names bear this relation 
to their referents.’ It is also clear, on the basis of what Socrates says both 
here (es—6) and elsewhere, what the place of the concept of correctness is 
in this picture. ‘X° is a correct name of X if and only if it bears the relevant 
relation to X (i.e. indicates X). ‘X° is a naturally correct name of X if and 


+ ‘Declaratio’ Ficino, ‘representation’ Fowler and Méridier, ‘revelation’ Robinson (1956: 132), ‘modo 
di manifestare’ Minio-Paluello, ‘way of expressing’ Reeve, ‘moyen de faire voir’ Dalimier. 

5 The passage’s gist is partially obscured by mistranslations of tpdtros as ‘theory’ (Fowler on e3 and 
e9), ‘explication’ (Méridier on e3) or ‘facon de raisonner’ (Dalimier on e3 and e9). 
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only if it bears the relevant relation to X (indicates X) in the natural way; 
it is conventionally correct if and only if it bears the relevant relation to X 
(indicates X) in the conventional way. 

Let us first investigate more closely the common ground between nat- 
uralism and conventionalism. Since Socrates here presents the name- 
object relation signified by 5nAdw and SA@ya as an uncontroversial issue, 
on which both parties are at one, we should reject any interpretation of 
those terms suggesting a privileged connection with the naturalist side. 
Socrates cannot be plausibly construed as claiming that both Cratylus 
and Hermogenes hold that names ‘represent’ (Fowler, Méridier), or ‘dis- 
close’ (Schofield 1982: 71, Barney 2001: 123-4, 128), or are ‘revelations’ of 
(Robinson 1956: 132-3), their referents. The meaning of these terms must 
be neutral, as indeed it turns out to be in other contexts as well (394bc, 
see § 4.2.6; 422e-423b, see §6.2.2; 435ab, see §8.1.3). Hence my translations 
‘indicate’ and ‘means to indicate’.° 

This neutral, non-committal account of the function of names is inter- 
estingly at variance with another account, advanced elsewhere in the dia- 
logue, which instead is strongly biased towards naturalism and says that 
the function of names is (or is also) to teach — which in the dialogue is taken 
to mean that knowledge of names yields knowledge of their referents.’ The 
biased account was introduced at 388bc, in the course of Socrates’ argu- 
ments for naturalism, and picked up at 428¢, at the outset of his conver- 
sation with Cratylus; what is more, it will be strikingly reinstated at 435d, 
immediately after the end of a cluster of arguments against naturalism for 
which Socrates is presently setting the stage. To explain the compresence 
of these two mutually conflicting conceptions one could speculate that the 
historical Cratylus actually held one of the two, i.e. the biased one, which 
is also the one he is made to state with his own words, whereas the other, 
the neutral and more sensible one, which is being presented in these lines, 
was Plato’s own contribution. 

Let us now come to Socrates’ account of the conflict between nat- 
uralism and conventionalism, i.e. to the two alternative ways in which 
names can be thought to indicate objects. The account of the natur- 
alist way, proposed by Socrates at d8—e2 and endorsed by Cratylus at 


® Rijlaarsdam’s (1978: 97) rendering of the verb as ‘bezeichnen’ I find unobjectionable. Reeve’s 
‘express’ for SnAdoo, and ‘way of expressing’ for S4jA@pa, are also acceptable; but see ch. 4 n.49). 

7 When I say that the two accounts are at variance I do not mean that they are irreconcilable: a 
third account which embraced them both would be conceivable. What I mean is that as they are 
presented in the text they cannot be true together; for each purports to be not a partial but an 
exhaustive account of the function of names. 
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434aI-2, is very succinct: a name indicates an object by being similar 
to it. The account of the conventionalist way (e2—9) is more interest- 
ing. I shall not dwell upon the propositions that names are conventional 
tokens (cuv@yaTa)* and that the correctness of names consists in con- 
vention, to focus instead on the two remaining propositions in Socrates’ 
account. 

(1) ‘Names ... indicate [sc. objects]? to those who have made the con- 
vention and know the objects beforehand’ (e4—s). A tricky sentence, des- 
pite its innocuous appearance. Compare Fowler’s translation, which seems 
representative of the opinion of several scholars: names indicate objects ‘to 
those who established the convention and knew the objects beforehand’.° 
This translation seems to rest upon the twofold assumption that tois 
ouv@euévois means ‘to those who established the convention’ and that 
TpoeiS601 ... TX TE&yYWaTa means ‘to those ... who knew the objects 
before establishing the convention’, where ‘knew the objects’ should pre- 
sumably be equivalent to ‘knew the objects’ nature’. Both assumptions 
seem questionable, for the following reasons. 

(a) In the present context Tois cuv@euévois cannot refer only to those 
who established a hypothetical original convention whereby a name was 
first bestowed on its referent. Here the notion of ‘making a conven- 
tion’ must also apply to all those who subsequently agree to the conven- 
tion, even if they live centuries after it has been established. Socrates 
is assuming that there is no substantial difference, from the speaker’s 
point of view, between establishing a new convention and agreeing to 
an already existing one. This was precisely the philosophical ground for 
Hermogenes’ equation of convention and custom at 384d, as we saw in 
§2.1.1. 

(b) Socrates should not ascribe to Hermogenes the view that those who 
established the convention — or, for that matter, those who subsequently 
agree to it — have prior knowledge of the things to be named. ‘This idea has 
nothing to do with the conventionalist thesis, according to which nam- 
ing is an entirely democratic matter, such that anyone can establish a new 
convention or agree to an existing one. In fact, Fowler’s construal makes 


ovvOnya: ‘agreement’ (Hdt. 5.74.2, Th. 4.67.4, Pl. Grg. 492c, X. HG 5.4.6), ‘agreed sign’ (Hdt. 
8.7.2, Th. 4.112.1), ‘password’ (Hat. 9.98.3, Th. 7.44.4). Cf. Suda = 1590, 2622-3 Adler. 

Schofield’s view that, on Socrates’ account of the conventionalist view, names should not indicate 
things but rather ‘their utterers’ thoughts or meanings’ (1982: 72, cf. 77; he renders 5nAdw as ‘dis- 
close’) is unfounded. Socrates is clearly contrasting naturalism and conventionalism in terms of 
the way names are supposed to indicate things, not of what they are supposed to indicate. 

Cf. Ficino (‘iis qui ita constituerunt ac res ipsas praecognovere’), Dalimier and Reeve. 
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Socrates inappropriately anticipate the much later discussion (435d—438c) 
of Cratylus’ view that names are the only source of knowledge of the 
objects named. More precisely, it makes Socrates anticipate, and ascribe 
to Hermogenes, his own objection that Cratylus cannot explain where the 
first namegivers got their knowledge from at a time when no name had yet 
been imposed (437e—438b). 

So we should look for a different construal. I would start off with the 
suggestion that ‘knowing the objects’ here means knowing what object a 
name ‘X° indicates. This suggestion entails the following interpretation 
of the whole clause SnAotv ... Ta TEdyyaTa. On Hermogenes’ view, ‘X’ 
indicates X only to those who agree to a convention to that effect, which 
enables them to recognize any token of ‘X” they may subsequently come 
across as indicating X. When adherents of the convention come across a 
token of ‘X°, this does not indicate X to them in virtue of the mimetic force 
of its letters; rather, they ‘know beforehand’, in virtue of having agreed to 
the convention, that tokens of ‘X” indicate X. 

If this interpretation (whose core seems to be already held by Barney 
2001: 124, 129-30) is correct, then Socrates’ present characterization of 
Hermogenes’ view incorporates three important assumptions. First, if X° 
indicates X to a speaker, then the speaker understands that ‘X° indicates 
X. This epistemic dimension to the signification of names will be expli- 
citly introduced by Socrates at 434e—435a, in the course of the ensuing 
argument. Secondly, if ‘X° indicates X by likeness, and not by convention 
or habit, then any token of ‘X” does, hence (in virtue of the first assump- 
tion) any token of ‘X° gets understood by likeness, and not by convention 
or habit. Thirdly, if a speaker understands that a token of ‘X” indicates X 
solely on the basis of previous knowledge that tokens of ‘X” indicate X, this 
is a case of ‘X° indicating X not by likeness, but rather by convention or 
habit. 

(11) ‘It makes no difference whether one makes a convention like the 
one which is presently in force or, quite the contrary, one makes the 
convention to call “large” what is presently called “small” and “small” 
what is presently called “large”’ (433e6—8). Here Socrates is making on 
Hermogenes’ behalf the point that, if names are conventional, any par- 
ticular convention is as good as any other, so that a convention in which 
the names ‘large’ and ‘small’ refer respectively to what is small and what is 
large is as good as the present one. At the same time he also suggests that 
it would be possible to substitute such a convention for the present one 
by inverting the reference of ‘large’ and ‘small’. Thereby he is of course 
recalling the 38sab discussion of the possibility of interchanging the refer- 
ents of ‘human’ and ‘horse’. 
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In his reply (434a1-2) Cratylus says that indicating something with a 
likeness is far superior to indicating it ‘with any chance means’, i.e. with 
an arbitrary sign. This reply need not and should not be understood as if 
Cratylus believed that there are two genuinely possible ways of indicat- 
ing something, one of which is superior to the other (cf. §1.1.2). Rather, 
Cratylus means that there is only one possible way of indicating some- 
thing, i.e. ‘with a likeness’, and that this is how names indicate their ref- 
erents. His reply must be understood in the light of Socrates’ question, 
which of the two alternative ways is ‘better’ or preferable, whereby Socrates 
was clearly asking which is the one Cratylus believes in. 


We can now go back to the text, where Socrates resumes and finally con- 
cludes his recapitulation: 


so. Fine. Then, if the name is to be similar to the object [eitep ota TS Svopa 
dyoiov T& Ted&ypati], the elements out of which one is to compose the 
first names must of necessity be naturally similar to the objects [avayxKoiov 
TEQUKEVaL TH OTOIXEIA Sola ToIs TEGyyaoww]? What I mean is this. Could 
one ever compose what we were speaking of just now, a painting similar to 
any of the beings, if there weren’t already dyes, of which the painted items” 
are composed, naturally similar to those things which the art of painting 
imitates? Wouldn't that be impossible? 

cr. Impossible. 

so. Then, likewise, there could never come to be names similar to anything, 
unless those items of which names are composed already bear in the first 
place some similarity to those things of which names are imitations [ei 
UT) UTPaeSe1 Exeiva TIPATOV SYoIOTHTa Twa ~Eyovta, & av ouvtifetar TH 
dvoyuata, éxeivois Gv goT1 TA S6vdpaTa wuunporral]? And the items of which 
names must be composed are the elements, aren’t they? 

cr. Yes. (434a3—b9) 


Socrates has already recalled the distinction between secondary and pri- 
mary names (433d) and has contrasted the naturalist view that the pri- 
mary names indicate things by resembling them with the rival view that 
names are mere conventional signs (433d—434a). Now he goes into greater 
detail: names can only be similar to things in virtue of the fact that their 
letters or sounds are such (more precisely, that their letters or sounds 
resemble some features of their referents). Socrates is thereby summarizing 
423e—425a. There, however, the transition from the primary names to their 


" Cf. 390d, where Socrates, concluding his defence of naturalism, told Hermogenes that namegiv- 
ing is not a matter ‘for any chance person’ (tév étt1TUXOvTOV). 

» With Minio-Paluello I take t& Zaypapotpeva (bi-2) to be not the paintings (usually called 
Coypagtyata, cf. here a7, or Ca or yp&wuata) but the painted items, i.e. the images inside the 
paintings. 
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letters was natural and seamless, whereas here he stresses it, making his 
point twice, first at a3—6 and then again at a6—b8 by means of the familiar 
comparison between names and letters, on the one hand, and paintings 
and dyes, on the other." 

Socrates has now collected the premisses he needs. The ensuing part of 
the discussion (434b—435d) will contain a cluster of arguments to the even- 
tual conclusion that convention, agreement and habit ‘have some author- 
ity concerning the correctness of names’. In §§8.1.2—7 we shall strive to 
understand how Socrates arrives at this conclusion and what it means 
exactly. 


8.1.2 The sklerotes argument: conflicting letters in the 
same name (434bd) 


Socrates starts off by picking up his earlier survey of the mimetic force of 
the Greek letters: 


so. Well, then, this is the moment for you to have a share in the discussion | 
was having with Hermogenes a moment ago. Tell me, do you believe it was 
a fine thing to say that p resembles movement and motion and hardness [+ 
POPE KAi KIVIOEL KAI OKANPOTNTI TPOGEOIKEV], OF NOt? 

cR. I believe it was. 

so. And that A resembles what is smooth and soft and those things we men- 
tioned just now? 

cR. Yes. (434b10—c6) 


Socrates is referring back to 426ce and 427b, where he illustrated the 
mimetic force of p and A respectively. The former back-reference is some- 
what problematic, although Cratylus accepts it without objections; for 
the text of 426ce does not contain a claim to the effect that p imitates 
hardness besides movement, although it seems that such a claim, were 
it present, would explain certain features of the passage (cf. §6.4.2). The 
latter back-reference is instead all right. At 427b Socrates said that A is 
used to imitate what is smooth, gliding, oily or gluey ‘and all such things’; 
now we need only suppose that what is soft was included among “all such 
things’. 

Then Socrates focuses on a particular example, consisting in the very 
name oxkAnpétns (‘hardness’), i.e. the name for one of the things which p 
has just been agreed to resemble, and points out a difficulty about it: 


8 ‘Just now’ (vuv87 a7) refers back to 424d—425a, where he compared letters and names with dyes 
and paintings respectively, and to 430b—432d, where he resumed the name/painting analogy. 
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so. Now do you know that the same thing is called oxAnpétns by us and 
oKAnpotnp by the Eretrians? 

cr. Ofcourse. 

so. Then do p and s both resemble the same thing [Zorkev Gupdtepa TH adTA], 
and does the name indicate the same thing to them with the final p as to us 
with the final 5 [SnAct éxeivois Te TO AUTO TEAEUTAYVTOS TOU AS Kai Hyiv Tot 
oiyya]? Or doesn’t the name indicate that to one or other of the two com- 
munities [Tois ETEPOIS NUdV Ov SNAoi]? 

cr. It does indicate that to both [Snot pév otv &yqotépors]. 

so. Insofar as p and 5 happen to be alike or as they are not? 

cr. Insofar as they're alike. 

so. Are they alike in all respects? 

cr. At least in respect of their equally indicating movement [Tlpés ye Td tows 
popayv SnAoty]. (434c7—d6) 


The Greek name for hardness is spelt differently in Attic and in the Ionic 
dialect of Eretria, a city in southern Euboea: what the Athenians call 
oKAnpotns the Eretrians call oxAnpdtnp (c7—-9).'* Socrates is evidently 
assuming — and Cratylus is granting — that this is a primary name, which 
indicates its referent by resembling it, and resembles it by being composed 
of sounds which resemble it (433d—434b). More precisely, since it has just 
been agreed that the mimetic force of p consists, among other things, in 
resembling hardness (434c), Socrates is clearly implying that the presence of 
p in oKAnpdtns/oKAnpotnp is especially relevant to the whole name’s indi- 
cating hardness. Here some have detected ‘a delicate hint by Socrates that 
the Eretrian form of the word’, which contains one additional p, ‘lives up 
to naturalist standards of correctness better than the Attic’. Is Socrates’ 
point really this? Read on. 

At c1o—13 Socrates asks Cratylus whether p and ¢ ‘resemble the same 
thing’, so that (c11 Kat is consecutive) the whole name indicates the same 
thing both with the final p and with the final s, or the whole name does not 


“4 For Eretrian rhotacism cf. Strab. 10.1.10 and Buck 57 (who however remarks that ‘there is no 
inscriptional example of p for final 5 except once é1wp &v3 and there ‘final > may be treated 
as intervocalic’, 83). There is no agreement among MSS and scholars about the Eretrian word’s 
accent. BW read okAnpottip (printed by Burnet and the OCT) and T oxAnpotnp with no 
accent, while Méridier reports that Par. 1808 reads oxAnpdtnp (accepted by LSJ and most edi- 
tors). Matters seems to stand as follows. The abstract nouns like oxAnpétns, which end in -tn¢5 in 
Attic-Ionic, must have originally been accented on the last syllable (cf. the Homeric é&v5pot75); 
but in the classical period Attic and various other dialects withdrew the accent to the penultimate 
syllable (cf. Kaxétns, vedtns etc.). So we may either read oxAnpottp with BW, supposing that in 
this case the Eretrian dialect preserved the original accent, and reject oxAnpdtnp as (perhaps) a 
piece of trivialization, or follow Par. 1808 and reject oxAnpotiip as the result of a mistaken assimi- 
lation to the nomina agentis in -t}p (SoTp, cwtip etc.). I have adopted the latter, more cautious 
policy. 

5 Schofield 1982: 74, cf. Barney 2001: 124. 
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indicate that thing to both." Here Socrates is apparently assuming that, if 


sand p did not resemble the same thing (i.e., presumably, hardness itself), 
neither would oxAnpdotnp as a whole and oxAnpdotns as a whole resemble, 
and hence indicate, the same thing. This assumption in turn can only be 
correct if all the sounds of which a name is composed contribute to deter- 
mining what the name resembles and indicates. But it may seem that none 
of this should be endorsed by Socrates at this stage. For he has been at pains 
to argue that a name may contain inappropriate sounds or lack appropri- 
ate ones, and thus fail to be a ‘fine’ name, while nonetheless successfully 
indicating its referent (431d—433c). So why should it not be possible that > 
and p do not resemble the same thing, that the final 5 of oxAnpdtns is an 
intruder which has ousted the p preserved instead in oxAnpdotnp, and that, 
therefore, in this respect the Athenian form is ‘worse’ than the Eretrian 
one, although both succeed in indicating hardness? 

To answer this question we must perhaps remember that, for all 
Socrates’ efforts to prove that names may represent things imperfectly, 
at 433c Cratylus appeared still unconvinced by his arguments. Perhaps, 
therefore, Socrates here is not presupposing his own previous conclusions 
on imperfect images and is instead adopting, for the sake of argument, 
a view much closer to Cratylus’ own (431e—432a) that any change in the 
letters of which a name is composed turns the name into the name of 
something else.'’ Cf. Schofield 1982: 74, according to whom at this stage 
Socrates is still arguing that ‘names certified as genuine by the naturalist 
theory need not (contra Cratylus) be perfectly constructed resemblances’. 

At dr Cratylus reassures Socrates with regard to the whole name: it does 
indicate the same thing both to the Eretrians and to the Athenians." But 
this is not enough for Socrates, who, in conformity with his previous ques- 
tion, wants Cratylus to grant explicitly that this is because p and ¢ are 
‘alike’ (d2—3). When Cratylus agrees (d4), Socrates goes on to ask whether 
p and ¢ are alike in a// respects (ds). They are alike, Cratylus answers, at 


© Lines c11—dr present us with two difficulties, concerning both the subject and the object of 8nAct. 
Together with Schofield 1982: 73, Reeve and Sedley 2003: 143, I assume that (i) the subject must 
be understood to be ‘the name’ throughout, (ii) the object is ‘the same thing’ (t6 até) at crt, but 
then at c13—d1 becomes an understood ‘that’, referring back to the ‘same thing? of cir. An alter- 
native to (i) is proposed by Fowler: ‘does the final p mean to them just what the sigma means 
to us... ? But the genitives absolute teAeuT@vtos Tot Hd ... TOU oTyua cannot function as the 
subject of 8nAci. An alternative to (ii) is proposed by those scholars who take 8nAoi at c13—d1 to 
be used absolutely: ‘indicates’, i.e. ‘is significant’. This, however, would entail that the second horn 
of Socrates’ dilemma (c12-13) means ‘Or doesn’t the name indicate anything to one or other of the 
two communities?’; and there is no reason why Socrates should present so radical an alternative. 
Perhaps Socrates is modifying that Cratylan view only insofar as he assumes that a letter can be 
safely replaced by another one whose mimetic force is the same. 

* See n.16 on the subject of 8nAct. 


a 
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least insofar as they equally” indicate (resemble) movement (d6). Thereby 
he is right as far as Socrates’ earlier mimetic survey was concerned: all that 
p and s could have in common was the imitation of some sort of move- 
ment, since at 427a 5 was mentioned among a few ‘breathy’ sounds as fit 
for imitating ‘what is blowy’. 

Now the problem is, of course, that if p and ¢ are alike in that they both 
indicate movement, this has nothing to do with the matter at issue, which 
is the indication of hardness. Thus Socrates could argue that, if the Eretrian 
final p and the Attic final ¢ really indicate movement, then the final let- 
ter of both forms is inappropriate, and that hence Cratylus must admit 
that names may be imperfect while still indicating their referents. Indeed, 
then Socrates could go further and argue that actually, if names may after 
all be imperfect, we have no reason to keep holding that the final p of 
oKAnpdétnp is equivalent to the final 5 of oxAnpdtns. We can more simply 
say that only oxAnpdtns is really imperfect, at least as far as the final letter 
is concerned; that the final p of oxAnpdtnp does indicate hardness, as it 
was natural to think from the start; and that hence the Eretrian form is 
better than the Attic one.”° 

‘This may well be how we are supposed to develop the argument. It is not, 
however, how Socrates goes on. He rather decides to focus on another prob- 
lematic aspect of the example, an aspect which is common to the Athenian 
and the Eretrian form. He could point out that the name contains another 
s, the initial one, which is presumably as extraneous to the whole name’s 
signification as the Attic final one. Or he could inquire about the role of the 
two 7/s and the o, which should indicate length and roundness respectively 
(427c). He could also ask for what reason the internal p indicates hardness 
instead of movement (as is pointed out by Schofield 1982: 75, in whose view 
the argument is already ‘supplying pointers to outright rejection of natural- 
ism’). But Socrates asks none of these questions and just focuses on A: 


so. Does this also hold of the A included in it? Doesn’t it indicate the contrary 
[rt évavtiov] of hardness? 


9 The position of the adverb tows suggests that this, not (as some interpreters think) ‘perhaps’, is its 
meaning here. 

© Sedley 2003: 143-4 supposes that the very point of the discussion of the Eretrian form is to show 
that its final p indicates something other than hardness and hence that it too, like the Attic 
form, contains only one p for hardness and one A for softness. Thereby, according to Sedley, 
Socrates prevents Cratylus from invoking ‘the Eretrian form, with its additional R, to show that 
hardness is after all dominant in the word, outnumbering softness sounds ... he made his pre- 
emptive move about the Eretrian form in order to ensure that this level score would not be chal- 
lenged’. We should not, however, overestimate the relevance of the numerical equality of p and A 
in oxAnpotns, a feature which Socrates does not as much as mention: see below and n.39. 
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cr. Yes; for perhaps it isn’t correctly included, Socrates. It’s as in the cases you 
were mentioning to Hermogenes just now, when you removed and added 
letters wherever this was necessary. You seemed to me to do this correctly; 
and now perhaps we must say p in place of A. (434d7-12) 


What is special about A — which has been agreed to indicate what is smooth 
and what is soft — is that it does not simply indicate something different 
from what the whole name does, as other letters (at least the final 5 of 
oKkAnpotns, and presumably others too) seem to; it even indicates some- 
thing contrary to what the whole name and its internal p indicate. For soft- 
ness is the contrary of hardness. 

This is too blatant a flaw to be ignored or explained away. Cratylus 
immediately realizes this and grants that in this context the A is incorrect 
and should be replaced by another p (dg, 12). Though he does not avow it 
in so many words, as a matter of fact he is admitting that a name may con- 
tain inappropriate letters and thus be imperfect or ‘bad’. He also compares 
how Socrates in the etymologies freely removed and added letters in order 
to recover the original form of names (dio—11). Thereby he must be refer- 
ring to Socrates’ etymologies of secondary names and to his own approval 
of them at 428c — a reference which, however, is only indirectly appropri- 
ate to the present context. 

There is a further reason why the A in oxAnpdtns/oKAnpdotnp is espe- 
cially interesting: at least in the Attic form, A occurs exactly as frequently as 
p. This fact is not pointed out by Socrates, but has been stressed by mod- 
ern scholars. Thus Schofield (1982: 75) comments that “The presence of A 
is not very plausibly taken as an isolated flaw in an otherwise satisfactory 
representation of hardness. After all, the only phoneme in the word which 
has been alleged to resemble hardness is p, which in the Attic form appears 
no more nor less frequently than A. One might think it more reasonable to 
hold that the two liquids just cancel each other out, leaving a set of pho- 
nemes with no particular tendency to indicate hardness or its opposite.’ 

A final point before reading on. In the light of the troubles into which 
Socrates’ example is getting Cratylus, we may well wonder why he does 
not try to disarm it. He might contend that in fact oxAnpdotns is not a 
primary but a secondary name, composed of two primary names, one 
containing A and the other containing p, such that A no more conflicts 
with the whole name’s signification. Or he might try to reject oxAnpdoTNs 
altogether as a pseudo-name, a mere piece of noise like ‘Hermogenes’.” 


» Note that the latter defensive move is no more open to Cratylus once he has conceded that a 
name may be imperfectly made and contain only a few appropriate letters: according to this 
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Probably, however, Plato thinks that neither move would take Cratylus 
very far, because Socrates could adduce names which, while posing the 
same difficulties, are uncontroversially primary and are too many for 
Cratylus to dismiss them all as pseudo-names. As Sedley (2003: 139 n.22) 
says, the value of the discussion of oxAnpdtns ‘should be taken as no more 
than illustrative’, 


8.1.3 The sklerotes argument: understanding, indication, 
correctness (434e—435b) 


Socrates is satisfied with Cratylus’ admission. But this does not block his 
attack: 


so. Good. What about it? As we now speak [viv as Aéyouev], don’t we under- 
stand each other at all [odSév pavOdvouev GAATAV] when one says oKAnpov, 
and don’t you now know what I’m saying? 

cr. I do, because of habit [814 ye Td 2805], my dear friend. 

so. But by saying ‘habit’ do you think youre saying anything different from 
‘convention? (434eI—4) 


These lines open the decisive argument about the oxAnpdtns example, 
which stretches to 435a10, and already encapsulate its essentials. Before 
entering into a discussion of substantive matters, however, we must 
observe that here Socrates is having recourse to a slightly different (if cog- 
nate) example from oxAnpdtns, i.e. the adjective oxAnpdv, ‘hard’ (e2). 
This seldom noticed fact, if it is not a mere quirk, calls for an explan- 
ation. The explanation, I take it, must have something to do with the 
fact that the new example has no final p or s and no alternative Eretrian 
form: Socrates wants to make it clear that he is now leaving the discussion 
about oKAnpdotns/oKAnpdtnp behind. Perhaps he also wants a word where 
ep for hardness and A for softness clearly and uncontroversially occur in 
equal numbers.” 

Let us now turn to the substance of the argument that Socrates begins 
to put forward in these lines by means of the new example. We can distin- 
guish several crucial points. 

First, Socrates forces Cratylus to give an account of the name oxAnpdv 
in its altered present shape (et), even if it contains an inappropriate letter. 


relaxed standard oxAnpdtns, which in virtue of its p does resemble hardness, however poorly, 
surely counts as a genuine name. It is unclear, however, whether Cratylus has made the relevant 
concession at 433c or is making it only now, asa result of the present argument: see above. 

If this is so, then Socrates is at least considering the possibility that the final p of okAnpdtnp may, 
after all, indicate hardness and not movement (cf. §8.1.2). 


bp 
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The reason Cratylus cannot avoid doing this is clearly that the matter at 
issue is the signification and correctness of names, i.e. of a// names, not 
just of the incorrupted ones. 

Secondly, Socrates focuses on an aspect of the signification of names 
which, for all its importance, so far had not been explicitly touched upon.” 
This is the speakers’ understanding of the names in use. Socrates asks 
Cratylus whether speakers do not understand utterances of oxAnpov (eI-3). 
‘The question is a rhetorical one; it amounts to a statement that speakers do 
understand such utterances and challenges Cratylus to give an account of 
this fact. Cratylus can only answer that he does understand oxAnpdv and 
that his understanding is due to Aabit (e4). For the conflict between the 
mimetic power of A and p — which, as we saw in §8.1.2, seem to cancel each 
other out, especially since they occur in equal numbers — prevents us from 
understanding the name in any natural or immediate way. 

Then Socrates immediately points out that habit is no different from 
Cratylus’ béte noire, convention (es). Thereby he agrees with Hermogenes, 
who also appeared, in the initial statement of his views (384cd), to identify 
‘convention and agreement’ with ‘custom and habit’. They are both right, 
at least for the purposes of the present discussion (cf. §2.1.1). 

We must be clear about Socrates’ overall strategy. He introduces the 
issue of the understanding of names because he realizes that there is a 
very close connection — which he is going to spell out in the next lines — 
between (a) the fact that a competent speaker understands utterances of ‘X° 
and (b) the fact that ‘X” indicates X (to a competent speaker). Furthermore, 
he has been assuming since 433de that names indicate objects and that this 
is what, generally speaking, their correctness consists in. So he identifies 
(b) the fact that ‘X° indicates X with (c) the fact that ‘X° is a correct name 
of X. Thus he realizes that a question concerning (c), i.e. whether ‘X” is cor- 
rect by nature or by convention, can be transformed into a question con- 
cerning (b), i.e. whether ‘X” indicates X by nature or by convention, and 
that this in its turn can be transformed into a question concerning (a), i.e. 
whether ‘X’ is understood by nature or by convention. This last question is 
raised and answered in our lines with regard to the example oxAnpov. In 
the sequel Socrates will move on, more or less explicitly, to the other two 
questions, until he reaches the conclusion that oxAnpov is correct by con- 
vention (435a7—I0). 

Let us, then, see how Socrates continues: 


% According to my interpretation of 433e the idea was already implicit in that passage: see §8.1.1. 
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(so.) Or is the habit you're speaking of anything but [# &AAo 11 Aéyeis TO E805 
7] the fact that, when I utter this, I think of that, and you recognize that I 
think of that [61 éye, Stav TotTO pb yyapat, Siavootpar éxetvo, ol SE 
ylyvooxeis 671 éxeivo Siavootpar]? Isn’t this what you're speaking of? 

cR. Yes. 

so. Then if you recognize this when I make my utterance, you receive from me 
a means to indicate [ei yryvaoxers uot bey youévou, SjAwpa oor yiyveTau 
Trap’ éuow]? 

cR. Yes. 

so. Thanks to what is dissimilar from the thing thinking of which I make my 
utterance [Amro Tot dvouoiou ye 7 6 SiavoouyEevos pbEyyouatl, since A is 
dissimilar from the hardness you're speaking of. (434e6—435a7) 


Here Socrates first turns to explaining his previous talk of our ‘under- 
standing’ (e6—a1), then spells out the connection between our understand- 
ing and the name’s ‘indicating’ something (a2-3), and finally makes a 
point about the way in which oxAnpov indicates what it does (as—7). 

Socrates’ very first words here (a6) already deserve some comment. At 
first glance it might seem natural to translate them as ‘Or do you mean by 
“habit” anything but ...’ This is, in effect, what most existing translations 
do; but it cannot be right. For the following clause (e6—8), which suggests 
an answer to Cratylus, cannot be an attempt to specify the meaning of the 
term ‘habit’. Rather, it must be an attempt to describe in more detail the 
fact which has just been agreed to occur by habit (and which can surely be 
said to constitute itself a habit), ie. the fact that we understand something 
when oxAnpov is uttered. Hence we need a different translation, like the 
one I have proposed above. 

Now we come to the following analysis of our understanding some- 
thing when oxAnpov is uttered: ‘when I utter this, I think of that, and 
you recognize that I think of that’ (e6—-8). This means primarily ‘when 
I utter oxAnpdy, I think of hardness’;* Socrates is still speaking of the 
oKAnpdov example, as lines as—7 make clear.** The mechanism of mutual 
understanding among speakers which Socrates is describing, however, 
apart from the question of its being effective in virtue of habit, should 
presumably be the same in the case of any meaningful word. Hence we 


4 Cf. Schofield (1982: 75): “Do you not call it “habit” when ...’ and Sedley 2003: 139-40 and n.23, 
who however sticks to the standard translation. 

* For the sake of simplicity, and conforming to what Socrates himself does at as—7, here and in 
what follows I express myself as if the referent of oxAnpdv were hardzess. It could also be the hard 
or what is hard. 

*6 Pace Schofield 1982: 76, who apparently holds that at 435a1 Cratylus allows ‘that mutual under- 
standing of any word is a matter of habit or convention’. 
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can also, in the second place, construe Socrates’ description as having 
generic import: ‘when I utter “X”, I think of X, and you recognize that I 
think of X’, 

The clause ‘I think of that’ (Siavootpuan éxeivo) calls for some special 
comment. What I have been saying so far presupposes that éxeivo stands 
for the referent of the term oxAnpdyv, or more generally of ‘X’, here pre- 
sented as the extramental object of the speaker's act of thinking. Some 
scholars seem, instead, to interpret éxeivo as standing for some mental item 
which is the internal object of the speaker’s thinking, or in any case for the 
meaning or sense of ‘X”. But this latter interpretation is disproved, and the 
former is confirmed, by lines a2—7, especially as—7, where the verb’s object 
is what A is dissimilar from and is hence identified with hardness — surely 
an extramental feature which is the term’s referent. Further confirmation 
comes from 435b6, as we shall see in §8.1.4.77 

At a2-3 Socrates spells out the connection between understanding 
and indication. This is of course in order, given that he wants to cash his 
result about how oxAnpév gets understood in terms of a result about how 
oKkAnpov indicates something. The connection is the following: if, when 
the speaker utters oxAnpév, the hearer achieves the sort of recognition that 
has just been described, then the hearer receives from the speaker a ‘means 
to indicate’ (S7Acpa).** But in the present context it is fairly clear that 
what a ‘means to indicate’ indicates is a mp&yya, an object in the world 
(cf. especially 433de and the use of the verb 5nAdw ‘indicate’ at 434d6-8) — 
in this case, the very same thing as the speaker is thinking of.*? Therefore 
what Socrates is saying at a2—3 actually amounts to the following: if, when 
the speaker utters oxAnpov, the speaker thinks of hardness and the hearer 
recognizes that the speaker is thinking of hardness, then oxAnpdv indi- 
cates hardness to the hearer. Generally speaking: 


»” For 81avootpyar with extramental object cf. Phd. 65e, R. 526a. The construal I reject is held by 
Meéridier 129 n.1 (‘éxeivo: la notion représentée par le nom’) and Barney 2001: 131; cf. Schofield and 
Sedley cited in n.29. 

Two remarks on 8Awpa. First, the present lines, as well as the following ones, make it clear 
once more (cf. §§ 4.2.6, 6.2.2, 8.1.1) that SnAde and cognate terms have vo privileged connection 
with the naturalist view of names (pace Barney 2001: 128, who sticks to her translations ‘disclose’ 
and ‘disclosure’ throughout). Second, one might be tempted to take S}Awpa here at a2—3 as an 
abstract noun, ‘indication’ (thus Fowler), despite the parallels quoted in §6.2.2 for the concrete 
rendering ‘means to indicate’. But the concrete rendering will be clearly correct at 435b2, whereas 
the term for ‘indication’ is 5jAwots (435bs). So the relation between SHA@pa and SiAwors seems 
to be like that between, e.g., the concrete Te&ypo and the abstract tp&Eis. 

Pace Schofield 1982: 77, who holds that what is indicated (he has ‘disclosed’) here is the speaker’s 
‘thought or meaning’, and Sedley 2003: 139—40, who speaks of ‘communication (deloma) of the 
associated concept’. 
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If, when the speaker utters ‘X’, the speaker thinks of X and the hearer recognizes 
that the speaker is thinking of X, then the speaker’s utterance of ‘X” indicates X 
to the hearer. 


Indeed, it is reasonable to guess that Socrates is giving not only a sufficient, 
but also a necessary condition for a speaker’s utterance of ‘X° to indicate X 
to a hearer; and in that case the ‘If of the previous formulation must be 
replaced by ‘if and only if’. 

An important feature of Socrates’ account is that it assigns the speak- 
er’s and hearer’s thought a crucial role in a name’s indicating its referent. 
But what exactly is this role? Here we must be very careful. Consider 
De interpretatione 1.16a3—8, where it is claimed that ‘the first items’ of 
which utterances are signs are ‘affections of the soul’ Gra8tquata tis 
wuxijs) and that the items of which the affections of the soul are ‘like- 
nesses’ (Syo1mpata) are ‘objects’ (Teé&ypata). On a standard interpret- 
ation of that famous and controversial passage, Aristotle is saying that 
utterances signify primarily and directly ‘affections of the soul’ (i.e. 
‘thoughts’, vofjwata, as the passage’s sequel suggests and 14.23a32-3, 
24b1-2 confirm), and is thereby implying that utterances signify second- 
arily and indirectly objects, via thoughts being likenesses of objects.*° 
Now it has been suggested that this Aristotelian account of the relations 
between utterances, thoughts and objects is already essentially antici- 
pated in our C7va. passage.” This suggestion, however, is dubious. In our 
passage Socrates does not say that a name, prior to or besides indicating 
an object, also indicates a mental item comparable to Aristotle’s ‘affec- 
tions of the soul’ or ‘thoughts’. Indeed, he does not mention any such 
item at all. He mentions only the speaker’s act of ‘thinking of the object 
indicated; and even if this commits him, strictly speaking, to the view 
that there is, after all, in the speaker’s mind an item corresponding to 
the object indicated, it certainly does not commit him to the stronger 
Aristotelian view that this mental item is itself indicated or signified by 
the name.” 


3% See e.g. Amm. in Int. 17.24—6, 24.5-12, and Weidemann 2002: 134—51. 

* Weidemann 2002: 148. Barney 2001: 131 n.25 too holds that our passage ‘points towards’ Jnt. 1. 

#® Cf. Robinson 1955: 106-7. At 393a—-394e, in his discussion of ‘Hector’ and ‘Astyanax’, Socrates 
spoke of names as ‘signifying’ or ‘indicating’ something which appeared to be distinct from their 
referent and rather seemed to be their (etymological) sense (see §4.2.6). But he did not say that the 
item so signified was anything mental. In the etymologies Socrates referred to the (etymological) 
sense of names as their Sidvoia (see $5.4, (C)); but, again, he did not describe this Siévoia as a 
mental item proper. Cf. the discussion of the Stoic theory of signification offered by Barnes 1993, 
who argues that the references to thought in our testimonies do not entail that the Stoics believed 
ordinary linguistic expressions to signify any mental items. 
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Back to the text. At 435a5—7 Socrates stresses that, if when he utters the 
name oKAnpdov Cratylus receives from him a ‘means to indicate’ hard- 
ness, this is ‘thanks to [16] what is dissimilar from the thing thinking of 
which I make my utterance, since A is dissimilar from the hardness you're 
speaking of’. This means just that one of the letters which make up the 
name and thus constitute the material basis, as it were, for its indicating 
hardness, i.e. A, is dissimilar from hardness. Thereby Socrates is of course 
recalling what was said above (434d7-8) about A indicating the contrary 
of hardness.» 

Socrates can now complete the transition from the idea that oxAnpdv 
is understood by habit, which is the same as convention (434eI-5), via the 
idea that oxAnpdv indicates what it does by habit and convention, to the 
idea that oxAnpov is correct by habit and convention: 


(so.) But if this is so, isn’t it true that you made a convention with yourself 
[atts cauTé cuvéfou] and the correctness of the name becomes a matter 
of convention for you [Kai oot ytyvetat h dp8dtns TOU S6vépaTos ouvOtKn], 
since both the similar and the dissimilar letters indicate, meeting with habit 
and convention [#60us Te Kai ouvOjKns TUXdvTa]? (4354710) 


The pith of the conclusion is that ‘if this is so’, i.e. if Socrates’ utterance of 
oKAnpdv conveys to Cratylus (a competent Greek speaker) what Socrates 
is thinking of, and hence indicates its referent to Cratylus, despite its con- 
taining a dissimilar letter, then the name turns out to be correct by con- 
vention.** For only by ‘meeting with’ (ato), i.e. by receiving the sanction 
of, habit and convention can a string of letters succeed in indicating some- 
thing to which some of them are similar and some are dissimilar. 

It is important to be aware that the argument yields the conclusion that 
the correctness of okAnpov is a matter of convention only in virtue of the 
fact that at 433de Socrates has introduced the idea that names are ‘means 
to indicate’ things and that this is what, generally speaking, their correct- 
ness consists in. If Socrates had not introduced this idea, and instead had 
stuck to his earlier thesis that the function of names is to teach (388bc, 
428¢e, cf. 435d), now he could of course argue from the fact that oxAnpov is 


“What is dissimilar’ (as) is the dissimilar A contained in the name, which Socrates immediately 
goes on to mention, not the name itself as Reeve thinks (cf. n.37). Why Socrates says that A is 
dissimilar from ‘the hardness you're speaking of (a6—7) is not very clear. The interpretation of 
Schofield 1982: 77 and Reeve, ‘to revert to your example’, is mistaken: the example was Socrates’, 
not Cratylus’. Sedley 2003: 140 translates ‘L is dissimilar to hardness according to you’, which is 
unfaithful to the Greek. 

4 Socrates is not speaking of names in general, pace Schofield 1982: 77 and Reeve, who translate tot 
dvdyaTos (a8) respectively as ‘of a name’ and ‘of names’. 
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understood by convention to the fact that oxAnpdv indicates what it does 
by convention; but he could not proceed further to the conclusion that 
oKAnpov is correct by convention. 

Let us take a closer look at a7—8, where Socrates says that Cratylus 
‘made a convention with himself’, so that (consecutive kai) the correct- 
ness of the name ‘becomes a matter of convention for him’. Both claims 
call for some comment. The former may sound puzzling: we might expect 
Socrates to say that Cratylus made (or adhered to) a convention with the 
other Greek speakers, or at least with his interlocutor. But Socrates appar- 
ently thinks that Cratylus’ adherence to the public convention according 
to which oxAnpov indicates hardness is grounded in his private convention 
with himself. His point seems to be that, since utterances of oxAnpdv do 
not have a meaning which depends on their intrinsic features and which a 
hearer is somehow naturally forced to recognize, Cratylus had to decide, as 
it were, that he would interpret utterances of oxAnpov as indicating hard- 
ness.» Thereby Socrates seems to view the collective convention as the sum 
of a plurality of individual decisions. This (quite plausible) stance reminds 
us of 384d—385a, where Hermogenes put a convention among a plurality 
of speakers on a par with the arbitrary decision of a single speaker (see 
§§2.1.1-2; cf. Barney 1997: 155, 2001: 136 n.34). 

In Socrates’ latter claim, ‘the correctness of the name becomes a matter 
of convention for you (a8), I take it that ‘becomes’ means ‘turns out to be’. 
What about ‘for you’ (co)? Maybe this is simply an ethical dative: Cratylus 
has to admit that the correctness of the name turns out to be convention. 
But ‘for you’ might also have something to do with a2—3, where Socrates 
literally said ‘from me there comes into being for you [cor] a means to indi- 
cate’, and also with the previous clause’s reference to Cratylus’ convention 
with himself. In this case, Socrates would be concluding that oxAnpov is 
conventionally correct for Cratylus and for anyone who understands the 
name by habit and convention; but he would be leaving formally open 
the possibility that the name might be naturally correct for someone who 
understood it in a natural and immediate way. I say ‘formally’ because as 
a matter of fact we have no reason to expect anyone to be able to achieve 
such a natural understanding of oxAnpdv. Socrates himself will implicitly 
rule this possibility out of court when he says it is habit that ‘indicates 
both with something similar and with something dissimilar’ (b2-3). 


3 Of course Cratylus also had to decide that he would himself use utterances of oxAnpdv to indicate 
hardness; but this is, strictly speaking, irrelevant to the argument. Indeed, he actually made no 
decision at all; he rather engaged in an unconscious process which for present purposes can be 
conveniently represented as the conscious making of a decision. 
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We can now chance a very rough attempt at summarizing Socrates’ 
argument: 


(P1) oxAnpév contains a letter dissimilar and contrary to hardness. 
(434d7—12, 435a5—7, 9) 

(P2) ‘The hearer recognizes by habit that the speaker, in uttering oxAnpdv, 
is thinking of hardness. (434e1-4, e6—435a1; from (P1)) 

(P3) Habit is the same as convention. (434e5) 

(P4) If the hearer recognizes that the speaker, in uttering oxAnpdv, 
is thinking of hardness, then oxAnpdv indicates hardness to the 
hearer. (435a2—4) 

(P5) | oKAnpdv indicates hardness while containing also a letter dissimi- 
lar and contrary to it. (435a5—7, 9; from (Px), (P2) and (P4)) 

(P6) oxKAnpédv indicates hardness by habit/convention. (435a9—10; from 
(P2) — (Ps)) 

(P7) ‘X° isa conventionally correct name of X if and only if it indicates X 
conventionally. (433de) 

(C) ‘Therefore oxAnpdv is a conventionally correct name of hardness. 
(435e7—8; from (P6) and (P7)) 


This sketch is pretty crude and lacking in logical precision; but it should 
bring out the structure of the argument as set forth in the text. You will 
perhaps detect a tinge of redundancy as far as the derivation of (P6) is 
concerned: Socrates seems first (434d7—435a4) to suggest that the presence 
of conflicting letters entails that oxAnpdv is understood by habit and con- 
vention, and that this in turn entails that oxAnpdv indicates hardness by 
habit and convention; but then (as—to) he stresses again the presence of 
conflicting letters and speaks as if this directly entailed that oxAnpdv indi- 
cates hardness by habit and convention. I will not dwell upon such details; 
the argument is essentially sound. 

Socrates has claimed at 434¢5, and presupposed in these lines, that habit 
is the same as convention. But he has not proved that this identification 
is correct; and Cratylus might perhaps deny that it is. In order to forestall 
any such objection, Socrates argues that it would make little difference: 


(so.) And even if habit were not convention [ei 8 871 udAloTa Ut oT! TO EBs 
ouvénKn],*° still it would no longer be right to say that similarity is a means 


36 In Plato and other authors ei 61 u&Aiota is a typical way of introducing a hypothesis which the 
speaker puts forward for the sake of argument, without endorsing it and sometimes even regarding 
it as false. See especially 439b, Chrm. 160c, 169b, Euthphr. 4d, Arist. Metaph. 1008b31 (with indica- 
tive); Men. 80d, R. 450¢, 505a, Prm. 135a (with optative). Cf. ei t& udAiota in Xenoph. 21 834.3 DK 
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to indicate, but that habit is [odK &v KaAdds ti Exo1 Aéyelv THy dpodTHTA 
StAwya eivon, AAA TO E60]; for that, it seems, indicates both with some- 
thing similar and with something dissimilar [kai 6poiw Kai &vopoie SnAo}]. 
(435a10-b3) 


Here is an approximate paraphrase of this passage. Even granting that 
habit is mot the same as convention (i.e. denying (P3) in the above sketch), 
and hence refraining from the conclusion that correctness is a matter of 
convention, still we are left with the conclusion that oxAnpdv indicates its 
referent, and hence is correct, in virtue of habit and not of similarity. For 
habit can, whereas similarity cannot, explain how a name can indicate its 
referent when only some of its letters are similar to it, while others are dis- 
similar.’ Therefore Cratylus’ thesis stands refuted in any case, and one of 
Hermogenes’ initial claims, i.e. that ‘no name belongs by nature to any- 
thing, but in virtue of the custom and habit of those who made names 
into habits and those who call things by them’ (384ds—7), has finally been 
vindicated, at least as far as the present example is concerned. 

The claim that habit ‘indicates both with something similar and with 
something dissimilar’ (b2—3) seems clearly meant to pick up the previous 
claim that in the name oxAnpov ‘both the similar and the dissimilar letters 
indicate’. Its function is clearly to confirm that, even if habit and con- 
vention were two different concepts, in any case oxAnpdv would indicate 
hardness in virtue of habit, not of similarity. But it is not very clear what 
the scope of the b2-3 claim is. According to Sedley 2003: 140, even here 
Socrates is speaking only of the oxAnpdév example, as he has been doing so 
far, most notably at a9—10. If so, then the present claim could mean that 
only habit can explain how oxAnpov can indicate hardness despite its con- 
taining letters similar to hardness (i.e. p) as well as letters dissimilar from it 
(i.e. Aand presumably others too: see §8.1.2). 

However, I prefer to take the b2—3 claim as a general one. In order to sup- 
port the thesis that oxAnpdv indicates hardness in virtue of habit Socrates 
may make a general point about the power of habit: if “X° indicates X and 
is such that some of its letters are similar to X while others are dissimilar 
(as in the case of oxAnpédv), then ‘X” indicates X by habit. A snippet of evi- 
dence in favour of this possibility is the lack of the article before dyoic 
and &vouoic, which is naturally taken as a sign of generality; contrast as 


and Dem. 18.95, and the Latin si maxime. In our passage the expression is misunderstood by many 
interpreters, who translate 671 u&Aiota as ‘entirely’, ‘completely’ vel sim. 

7 In this context ‘something similar’ and ‘something dissimilar’ can only be /etters, not names as 
Reeve thinks (cf. n.33). 
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Amro Tot &voyuoiou, where ‘what is dissimilar’, with the article, referred to a 
particular dissimilar letter (ie. the A in oKAnpdv).** 

On this interpretation, Socrates says nothing about the ratio of simi- 
lar to dissimilar letters and thus seems to take their balance, or lack of 
balance, to be irrelevant in this context. That is to say, we are entitled to 
ascribe to Socrates the view that ‘X° indicates X by habit both if‘X’ contains 
only few similar letters, outnumbered by a majority of dissimilar ones, and 
if vice versa ‘X° contains only few dissimilar letters, outnumbered by a 
majority of similar ones. In fact, this is just as it should be. For Socrates 
has already argued, at 431c—433c, that a name may fail to be ‘finely’ made 
by containing one or more inappropriate (i.e. dissimilar) letters, and may 
even contain just ‘a few’ (6Atya 433a6) appropriate letters. So if you take a 
name where only a minority of letters is similar to X, while most are dis- 
similar (such, in effect, seemed to be the case of oxAnpdov), then whatever 
the other letters may resemble, even if most consistently resemble another 
thing Y, in any case it is possible for the name to latch on to X and indicate 
X (if only very ‘badly’) thanks to the similar letters it does contain. But 
clearly only a convention or habit can decide which letters must prevail, 
whether the name is a very bad name of X or a less bad name of Y, etc. 
So from Socrates’ previous conclusions it does follow that, if ‘X° contains 
both letters similar to and letters dissimilar from X, whatever the ratio of 
the former to the latter, then *X” indicates X by convention or habit. And 
hence this may well be the (admittedly compressed) meaning of Socrates’ 
b2-3 claim.” 


8% Barney 2001: 128 n.21, 138 draws an interesting comparison between, on the one hand, Socrates’ 
reformulation of conventionalism at 433e and the argument about oxAnpéy, and, on the other 
hand, his account of recollection at Phd. 73c—76e. There Socrates says that being reminded con- 
sists in perceiving something and ‘coming to think of’ something else, or ‘getting’ something else 
‘in one’s thought’ (73d év tH Siavoig éAaBoy, cf. Cra. 434e S1avootpar); that one is reminded of 
something one must ‘know beforehand’ (74e trpoeidévan, cf. Cra. 433¢ Tp0E1Sd01); that — most 
important for our present concerns — recollection may be either ‘from something similar’ or ‘from 
something dissimilar’ (74a dq Spoiwv ... &T1d avopuotwv). Socrates also suggests that, in this lat- 
ter case, reminiscence takes place in virtue of a habitual association of reminder and object (73d 
eis). 

My interpretation of the whole argument is at variance with that of Sedley, who maintains that 
“The limiting case of successful imitation, the one which gave rise to a deadlock that only an 
appeal to linguistic custom could break, was the sk/erotes example, where there was a 50-50 split 
between positively appropriate and positively inappropriate sounds. We may infer that if the bal- 
ance had tipped, however marginally, in favour of the inappropriate sounds, the word would have 
had to be disqualified from being the thing’s name’ (2003: 145) and that ‘the most problematic 
case Socrates could raise against the imitation theory was a name with ove appropriate element 
and one inappropriate element ... A primary name may contain all or only some appropriate 
components ... but cannot have a preponderance of positively izappropriate components’ (149). 
Here are my reasons for disagreeing with him. (i) Socrates never says that a name like oxAnpdtns 
represents the most problematic case against the imitation theory; nor does he make amy reference 
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8.1.4 Convention ‘contributes’ to correctness (435bc) 


At this point Socrates takes his leave from oxAnpdv by drawing a general 
conclusion about the role of convention and habit in the correctness of 
names: 


(so.) And since we grant these conclusions, Cratylus — for Pll take your silence 
as a sign of consent — then necessarily, I think, convention and habit con- 
tribute something to the indication of the items thinking of which we speak 
[avayKoidy Trou Kal ouvOnkny TI Kal E605 cuUBGAAEC Bal TIPds STAwoIw cv 
S1avoovpevor Aéyouev]. (435b3—6) 


Do not miss the irony conveyed by Socrates’ incidental remark ‘T’ll take 
your silence as a sign of consent’ (b4). In the conversation which took 
place before the opening of the dialogue, Cratylus’ silence in the face of 
Hermogenes’ questions was part of his enigmatic and superior attitude, 
similar to that of the Heracliteans described at Tht. 179d-180c. But now 
that he has been exposed to Socrates’ arguments, his silence can be taken 
as a mere sign of acquiescence. 

We must now consider the claim that ‘convention and habit con- 
tribute something to the indication of the items thinking of which we 
speak’ (bs—6). This is the first general conclusion Socrates reaches in the 
argument.‘° I start with a remark about what convention and habit are 
said to contribute to. In the Greek text tpds S4Awow ov [= éxeiveov &] 


whatsoever to the fact that A and p occur in equal numbers. So I am disinclined to regard this fact 
as crucial to the present argument, let alone to the whole cluster of arguments set out at 434b— 
435d. (ii) Sedley can hold that A is the only ‘inappropriate’ sound/letter in okAnpdtns because he 
assumes that the ‘inappropriate’ sounds are those ‘that actually conflict with the nature of the 
object, like the L in sk/erotes, not those which are merely irrelevant to it. The presence of irrelevant 
sounds is never treated as problematic’ (148). This assumption too is questionable. Socrates never 
draws a distinction between inappropriate letters and irrelevant ones (not even at 393de, which 
Sedley seems to cite as evidence at 148 n.6). The notion ofan ‘inappropriate’ letter was introduced 
without explanation at 431c—433c, well before the oxAnpdtns example made us think of anything 
as specific as the p—A contrariety, and in a context where Socrates also talked about ‘inappropri- 
ate’ names, verbs and Adyo1 (431bc, 432e) — hence in a context where ‘inappropriate’ had to hold of 
any linguistic unit that does not fit, does not apply to, is not true of its subject matter, not only of 
units contrary to their subject matter. Indeed, Socrates says that an ‘appropriate’ letter is one that 
is ‘similar’ to the name’s referent (433c, 435c), which strongly suggests that an ‘inappropriate’ let- 
ter is just one that is dissimilar from the referent and need not be altogether contrary to it. In any 
case, bear in mind that in the oxAnpdtns argument Socrates only speaks of ‘dissimilar’ letters, not 
of ‘inappropriate’ ones! Finally, note that even a letter which is merely different from the name’s 
referent will in a sense conflict with its nature: in the example oxAnpdtns 7; which resembles 
length, or o/s, which resembles movement, do conflict with hardness insofar as the name’s refer- 
ent cannot be simultaneously hardness and length, or hardness and movement. 

4° Tt is certainly not, as Schofield 1982: 78 thinks, the beginning of ‘Socrates’ summary of what he 
and Cratylus have agreed’. 
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Siavooupevor Aéyouey, the object of the S4Awors"' is the same as that of the 
participle S:avootpevor. That is to say, the items indicated by the names 
are the same as the items thought (of). And since names indicate extra- 
mental objects, mpdypata (433de, 434d6-8), i.e. their referents, it follows 
that the items thought (of) are extramental objects too, as we already sup- 
posed while commenting on 434e6-8 (see §8.1.3). 

Once this point has been clarified we can turn to another part of 
Socrates’ conclusion, i.e. the claim that convention and habit ‘contribute 
something to the indication of the things we think of in speaking. This 
cautious formulation has no less than two parallels in the following lines 
(b8—c2, c5—7), as we shall see in due course; hence it should be taken ser- 
iously, at least prima facie, and not explained away as a mere understate- 
ment. Here are three possible ways of interpreting it:** 


(1) Some names indicate their referents by convention 
(2) All names indicate their referents partly by convention 
(3) Some names indicate their referents partly by convention. 


According to (1), the particular quantification in ‘contribute something’ 
ranges over names: ‘some names’ (possibly not all). According to (2), the 
quantification ranges over the features of each name: ‘partly’ (possibly not 
completely). According to (3), the quantification ranges both over names 
and over their features. But remember that our conclusion is a general- 
ization from the oxAnpév case, where Socrates argued that the name is 
correct and indicates its referent by habit and convention, not in virtue of 
similarity, without adding any qualification. Therefore only (1), not (2) or 
(3), is likely to represent what he is saying now.*? 

Thus Socrates generalizes from the view that oxAnpov indicates by habit 
and convention to the view that some names do. The inference would be 
sound even if oxAnpdév were the only name which indicates so; but Socrates 
is probably confident that, as a matter of fact, many a name is in the same 
condition as oxAnpédy, i.e. contains letters which do not resemble its refer- 
ent or are altogether contrary to it. 


* This is the only place in Cra. where this abstract noun occurs. Cf. Pit. 287a, Lg. 942bc, Arist. HA 
618b16—-17, etc. 

* Here and in the following lines, for simplicity I omit to add ‘and habit’ after each occurrence of 
‘by convention’. 

*® This should also be Proclus and Ammonius’ view: see §8.1.7. The interpretation of Sedley 
(2003: 141, 145) is only compatible with (3): ‘For any name, its success as a tool for communication 
depends, at least largely, on its imitative powers, but may also depend on a degree of convention.’ 
It is not clear to me how Sedley can square this with his recognition that ‘In the special case of 
sklerotes, the name’s “correctness” does ... come down to mere agreement’ (145). 
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Actually it seems that Socrates would be in a position to reach a stronger 
conclusion: 


(4) All names indicate their referents by convention. 


He could just point out that it is reasonable, on grounds of philosophical 
economy, to assume that all names indicate their referents in the same way, 
and that hence, if oxAnpév indicates its referent by convention, all names 
are likely to do so. Or he could try to argue along the following lines. 
Necessarily, any name ‘X’ is such that either some of its letters resemble its 
referent X while others do not, or all its letters resemble X, or none of them 
does.‘ In the first case, the oxAnpdov argument shows that ‘X” indicates X 
by convention. In the third case, it is obvious that ‘X° can indicate X only 
by convention. In the second case, ‘X° might also be a (very imperfect) 
name of something else, Y,; which has some features in common with X 
and which only some (possibly only one) of the name’s letters resemble. 
But then ‘X° would indicate Y by convention, as the oxAnpdv argument 
shows. Therefore, if it does not indicate Y, but X instead, this too must be 
by convention. So in any case ‘X” indicates X by convention. 

Socrates, however, avails himself of neither argument; he is content with 
(and will in the sequel insist on) his weaker conclusion that convention 
and habit ‘contribute something’ to indication. Of course Plato may just 
fail to realize that either argument is available; but he may also deliberately 
keep Socrates from employing them. In the latter and more interesting 
case, what is the reason for Plato’s doing so? Does he think that something 
is wrong with the arguments’ premisses or their conclusion? These ques- 
tions will stay with us almost until the end of Socrates’ speech. 

For the moment we go on and witness Socrates advancing a fresh 
argument: 


(so.) For, my excellent friend, if you're willing to turn to the case of number, 
where do you think you'll be able to find similar names to apply to each 
single one of the numbers [d6ev ofe1 Efeiv 6vdpaTa Spo1a evi ExdoToo TdV 
&piduav étreveyxeiv], if you don’t allow your agreement and convention to 
have some authority concerning the correctness of names [éév ut 2&5 T1 Thy 
on OpoAoyiav Kal ouvOt|Kny KUpos Exelv THV dvouaToav SpbOTTTOs Trépt]? 
(435b6—c2) 

As the initial ‘For’ (é1ei) makes clear, this argument is designed to bring fur- 


ther support to the bs—6 conclusion that convention and habit ‘contribute 


+4 Socrates does not as yet show himself alive to anything like the third case. But cf. below the ‘Non- 
resemblance Interpretation’ of the argument about number-names (b6-c2). 
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something’ to the indication of their referents, and the present thesis that 
agreement and conclusion ‘have some authority concerning the correctness 
of names’ (b8—c2) is a reformulation of that conclusion. We shall return to 
the b8—c2 thesis after we have tried to figure out how the argument works. 
In this connection a few preliminary points must be made. 

(i) It is important to recognize the modal component in the argument: if 
you do not grant convention any role, then — Socrates argues — it will not 
be possible to get names similar to each (natural) number. Thus the argu- 
ment does not turn on a particular example from a particular language; it 
is not about the existing Greek number-names, but about number-names 
in any possible language, including a perfectly rational language like the 
one envisaged by Socrates at 424b—425a. In this respect it is different from, 
and stronger than, the oxAnpdov argument. 

(ii) The question ‘where do you think you'll be able to find similar 
names to apply to each single one of the numbers?’ may suggest that the 
argument somehow turns on the difficulty of providing names similar to 
all numbers, as opposed to just some numbers. In other words: if you do 
not have recourse to convention, you can provide names similar to some 
numbers, but not to all. We must, however, be careful: Socrates might also 
mean that, if you do not have recourse to convention, you cannot provide 
names similar to all numbers, nor indeed to any number at all. In effect, we 
shall see that both possible interpretations of the argument allow for (or 
indeed require) the latter construal. 

(iii) We should bear in mind that in Greek, as in the other Indo- 
European languages, the names of natural numbers fall into two groups. 
On the one hand there is a basic set of numbers whose names are simple or, 
as Socrates would put it, primary, i.e. not composed of other names. Such 
are in the first place the names of the numbers 1-10: év, Uo, Tpia ... BEKa 
(cf. ‘one’, ‘two’, ‘three’ ... ‘ten’). On the other hand, the names of most 
numbers are complex or secondary, i.e. composed of the names of the num- 
bers into which the number named must be analysed: v-5eKxa, S0-5eKa, 
Tplo-Kail-SeKa etc. (cf ‘thir-teen’, ‘four-teen’ etc.). Some such distinction is 
a necessary feature of any language which is to provide its speakers with a 
comparatively easy way of naming every conceivable number.“ 


* Tt stands to reason that by mentioning the ‘names’ of numbers Socrates refers to expressions 
which can be spoken, like the Greek év, 5Uo0, tpia etc. or the English ‘one’, ‘two’, ‘three’ etc. Pace 
Bestor 1980: 324~5 and Reeve xxxix-xl, he is not referring to written numerical symbols, like the 
Greek a, B, y etc. ‘alphabetic’ notation) or |, Il, Ill etc. (acrophonic’ notation, more common in 


classical Attica), or the Arabic ‘o’, ‘1’, ‘2’ etc. On Greek numerical notations see OCD s.v. numbers, 


Greek. 
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We are now ready to come to grips with the argument. It can be under- 
stood in at least two very different ways. 

One possible interpretation, which I dub the ‘Resemblance 
Interpretation’, essentially consists in taking ‘if you don’t allow (éév uh 
2&5 b8) as equivalent to ‘unless you allow’ — as Fowler and Dalimier actu- 
ally translate. Then Socrates’ words amount to the following: only if you 
somehow have recourse to convention can you provide each number with 
a similar name. As Sedley 2003: 142 puts it, ‘an element of convention 
must be permitted in order to ensure that the names of the numbers resemble 
them’. But how exactly could the names of the numbers manage to resem- 
ble them? And what role would convention have to play exactly? Here is 
Schofield’s (1982: 79) answer: ‘we can disclose the differences between 1, 2 
and 3 through their names only by some purely conventional device such 
as giving the name of 1 one syllable, that of 2 two syllables, that of 3 three; 
and it will have to be agreed by convention that they are designed to sig- 
nify numbers in the first place. This is the one place in the dialogue where 
we glimpse the idea that representation is not a natural relationship, but is 
itself subject to convention.’ For most numbers, however, this proposal is 
out of the question: it would be absurd to think that the name of the num- 
ber 1,000 should be composed of one thousand syllables. Here the distinc- 
tion between primary and secondary number-names comes in. Schofield’s 
account may hold good for a small set of primary names; but, as Sedley 
2003: 143 argues, ‘the length of a large number has to be captured through 
the devices of multiplication and addition; and it is the established con- 
ventions for the formation of compound number-names that provide 
this vital short-cut ... convention may be needed to establish the rules by 
which descriptive economy is attained, but for all that the system remains 
fundamentally imitative, and the conventions are strictly subservient to 
the goal of successful imitation’. Note, however, that secondary, descrip- 
tive number-names can be thought to resemble their referents only on a 
very weak conception of resemblance — which Socrates admittedly seems 
to adopt elsewhere (427cd, 438d, 439ab; see §6.4.3). Note also that, on the 
Resemblance Interpretation, Socrates’ position should be that, unless you 
have recourse to convention somehow or other, you cannot provide names 
similar to any number (see (ii) above). 

The Resemblance Interpretation is confronted with several difficulties. 
Let us review them one by one. 

First, the notion of convention contributing to resemblance seems 
problematic. Socrates might well hold that if a name, whether primary 
or secondary, resembles its referent at all, this is because they have some 
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common feature, and that this sharing of features is a perfectly object- 
ive matter. The resemblance between an 7-syllabic name and the number 
n is not conventional, but perfectly objective; and so is the resemblance 
between a secondary number-name and its referent, to the extent that 
they resemble each other at all. Socrates could then regard as conventional 
something else: e.g. the speakers’ recognition that one particular n-syllabic 
name, in virtue of its being 7-syllabic, resembles the number 7 and is 
therefore meant, unlike all other 7-syllabic names, to indicate it.*° But this 
is not what he says here. 

Secondly, the notion of convention contributing to resemblance does 
not sit well with the fact that in the following lines (c2—-7) Socrates will 
once again contrast resemblance with convention (cf. the resemblance/ 
habit contrast at br—2). 

Thirdly, it is doubtful whether Socrates would believe that primary 
number-names of the sort envisaged by Schofield would resemble their ref- 
erents in a way that met the requirements of the naturalist thesis. There is 
clearly something very extrinsic about the sort of resemblance Schofield 
advocates: it is arbitrary whether we decide that the relevant items are syl- 
lables or letters or tokens of one particular letter or whatever; it is also arbi- 
trary which of the many names composed of 7 syllables (or letters, etc.) is 
chosen to indicate the number 7. In fact, much of what Socrates said of 
primary names does ot apply to Schofield primary number-names. When 
he established that primary names imitate the essence of things ‘with letters 
and syllables’ (423e, cf. 424ab etc.), he was clearly referring to the move- 
ments and positions of the phonatory apparatus in pronouncing each letter; 
he was not allowing for the interpretation ‘with the number of their letters 
and syllables’. Further, at 431c—433c Socrates took pains to argue (and a few 
lines below, at c7—d1, he is even going to remind us) that the omission of 
some appropriate letters, or the addition of some inappropriate ones, need 
not turn the name of something into the name of something else, but just 
into a better or worse name of the same thing. This is not how Schofield 
number-names work; they rather behave like — indeed, are among — the 
‘things that must necessarily be composed of a certain number of elements 
or not be at all’, which at 432ad were distinguished from primary names 
and images in general. For a Schofield number-name resembles one and 
only one number (i.e. the number of its syllables, or letters, or whatever 
is chosen as the relevant unit), and cannot resemble it more or less; if the 
name acquires or loses any unit of the relevant kind, it immediately resem- 
bles another number instead. 


46 Cf. Barney 2001: 132 and n.26. 
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Fourthly, so far Socrates has never made the point that the composition 
of secondary names, whether of numbers or of anything else, involves an 
element of convention. Hence it is not very plausible that such a crucial 
point is now simply understood, as Sedley assumes. 

These difficulties make the ‘Resemblance Interpretation’ appear rather 
unpalatable and should induce us to consider a completely different inter- 
pretation, according to which the argument goes as follows (cf. Robinson 
1956: 117, Ackrill 1994: 47). If Cratylus allowed convention to play some 
role, then he would be in a position to recognize that a name may com- 
pletely jai/ to resemble its referent. If Cratylus, instead, does not grant con- 
vention any ‘authority’ concerning correctness (b8—c2 é&v ut) — Trép1), then 
he is committed to the view that every name resembles its referent. But in 
fact there cannot be names similar to each single one of the numbers (b7—8 
T8ev — étreveyxeiv). Therefore convention does have some ‘authority’ con- 
cerning correctness. 

This interpretation—which I call the ‘Non-resemblance Interpretation’ — 
is perfectly compatible with the text, if we only postulate a modicum of 
ellipse. According to it, Socrates does not hold that there may be (if only 
by convention) a name similar to each number; quite the contrary, he 
implies that this is zot possible. If this is what he is implying, he is pre- 
sumably considering that, as I argued above, Schofield primary number- 
names would not resemble their referents in a way relevant to the present 
concerns; this in its turn seems to entail that secondary number-names 
composed of Schofield primary ones would not be similar to their ref- 
erents either. Thus Socrates might actually hold that you cannot pro- 
vide names similar to any number at all (see my preliminary remark (ii) 
above). 

In any case, even the view that some numbers are such that it is impos- 
sible to provide them with similar names is a novelty of great moment, 
because so far Socrates had not explicitly abandoned the assumption that 
a necessary (though not sufficient) condition of a name is that it be similar 
to its referent.*” Note, however, that Socrates is likely to be dropping that 
assumption — or to have already dropped it — on any interpretation of the 
argument. For it should be uncontroversial that at least the present Greek 
names of the numbers 1-10 do not resemble their referents. ** 


” Pace Sedley (2003: 149, cf. 145): ‘Nowhere in the dialogue does Socrates acknowledge a case where 
a name bears no resemblance at all to its object.’ 

* Cf. Leibniz, Dialogus (1677), 1923:-, A VI, 4A, 23.9-14: ‘what similarity do you think there is 
between ten and the character “to”? ... what similarity do the primary elements themselves have 
with things, for example, “o” with nothing, or “a” with a line? You are forced to admit, at very 
least, that no similarity is necessary in these elements’ (Ariew/Garber’s translation, 1989: 271). 
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It is now time to look more closely at the conclusion that agreement 
and convention“? ‘have some authority’ (11 ... KUpos éye1v) concerning the 
correctness of names. As we saw above, this is a reformulation of the previ- 
ous general conclusion, drawn at bs—6, that convention and habit ‘contrib- 
ute something’ (11 ... cupBd&AAEoOa1) to the indication of their referents. 
The main formal difference is that bs—6 apparently turned on indication, 
whereas b8—c2 is couched in terms of correctness; but this is irrelevant, 
given that these two concepts are being taken to be equivalent (see 433de 
and (P7) in §8.1.3)5° Now, the bs—6 conclusion seemed to amount to (1), 
ie. to the thesis that some names indicate their referents by convention 
and habit. Hence the present conclusion should presumably mean some- 
thing equivalent. Socrates says that convention and agreement have ‘some 
authority’ concerning the correctness of names; but he actually means that 
convention and agreement have authority — i.e. complete authority — con- 
cerning the correctness of some names (cf. Minio-Paluello’s translation: ‘in 
qualche caso ... abbiano autorita’). The particular quantifier ‘some’ (11), 
which in the Greek text is attached to ‘authority’, actually ranges over 
names. In short: 


(1*) Some names are correct by convention, 


which is equivalent to (1). But while the bs—6 conclusion only rested upon 
the oxAnpotns example, now our stock of conventional names has expanded 
to include the names of at least some numbers — and perhaps of all. 

As with bs—6, of course, so here too we may ask why Socrates does 
not conclude that convention and agreement govern the correctness of 
all names, as he would actually be in a position to do (especially, though 
not only, if the Non-resemblance Interpretation is right). Indeed, some 
interpreters do take the present conclusion as an understatement and deny 
the qualifying force of ‘some’ any substance, instead of transferring it 
from ‘authority’ to ‘names’ as I would rather do. Thus Ti ... Kipos eye 
T&V dvonatav dp8dTHTos Trép1 is translated by Fowler as ‘to control the 


# Socrates actually speaks of ‘your agreement and convention’. Thereby he stresses (as already at 
434e—435a) that Cratylus, as a speaker, is personally engaged in the process of communication, 
and that therefore, if this process is partly based on convention, Cratylus himself must partake 
in this convention. Schofield 1982: 78-80 and Reeve translate the phrase as ‘this agreement and 
convention of yours’, which Schofield thinks has a ring of mockery to it; but ‘this’, which should 
presumably be crucial to the mockery, is not in the text. 

5° Socrates substitutes the phrase ‘agreement and convention’ for the earlier ‘convention and habit’ 
(435a10, bs). But such terms as ‘convention’, ‘agreement’, ‘custom’ and ‘habit’ have already been 
treated as substantially equivalent both by Hermogenes (384d) and by Socrates himself (434e5; 
see §8.1.3, also on 435ar0—b1). 
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correctness of names’, while Méridier speaks of ‘une autorité décisive en ce 
qui concerne la justesse des noms’." As we saw above, however, Socrates’ 
insistence on expressing himself so cautiously, which will emerge for the 
third time in the following lines (c2—7), should be taken more seriously. 
Commenting on those lines in §8.1.5 we shall see what the reason for his 
cautiousness might be. 


8.1.5 Conclusions on resemblance and convention in names (43scd) 


We are approaching the end of Socrates’ speech, where he states his final 
conclusions on the part played by resemblance and convention in the cor- 
rectness of names. But if you expect that these lines will yield the key to 
Socrates’ and Plato’s ultimate views on the subject and cast light on the 
previous claims, you are likely to be put off: the text is going to prove as 
difficult and obscure as it can be. 


(so.) Well, I myself too like the idea that names are, as far as possible, similar to 
the objects [2uoi pév obv Koi atte d&péokel pEV KATH TO SUVATOV SpOIE Elva 
T& dvopata Tois TEdyyaotw]. But I fear that this power of similarity is actu- 
ally ‘poor’ [GAA pt) as GANOSS ... yAloypa Tf OAKT aT TFs 6yoIdTHTOS], 
to use Hermogenes’ expression, and that it is necessary to make use also 
of this vulgar means, convention, for the correctness of names [avayxotiov 
Sé 1] Kal TH QOPTIKH ToUTwW Trpocypijobal, TH cUvOnKN, Eis SvoudTov 
Spbotntal. (435¢2—7) 


This pericope is divided into two parts. (1) The first part coincides with the 
first clause, ‘I myself... to the objects’ (c2—-3), which seems to contain some 
sort of concession to the naturalist side. This clause is introduced by the 
particle group pév ovv, composed of a retrospective and transitional otv 
plus a prospective uév which is then picked up by the following dépéoxer 
yév; both yév’s are then answered by c4 &AA& ‘but’, which opens the per- 
icope’s second part.” (11) The second part is composed of two clauses, 
linked together by cs 8é: (m1.a) ‘I fear that ... expression’, which seems to 
voice a reservation about the previous concession; (1.b) “it is necessary ... 
of names’, which acknowledges a role for convention. Needless to say, at 
first glance it is far from clear what the concession, the reservation or the 
acknowledgement consists in. 


Cf. Schofield 1982: 79, who invites us to ‘construe “contribute something” [bs] as an understate- 
ment for “govern entirely”, and “a certain authority” as saying in effect “all authority”’; Robinson 
1956: 122; Williams 1982: 90-1. 

® See GP 470-3 (uév otv) and 386 (duplicated yév). 
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Let us embark on a detailed analysis of these crucial lines, beginning 
with (1). The first question to be asked is: What does the verb &péoxer 
mean here? Generally speaking, ‘X &péoxer Y (‘X° the grammatical sub- 
ject, ‘Y’ in the dative or accusative) may mean that X ‘pleases’ Y in the 
sense that Y finds X fine or good or convenient. Thus many construe this 
clause as expressing Socrates’ preference for those names that are similar 
to the things named or his wish — whether confident or not — that names 
were so: e.g. Méridier ‘j'aime que les noms soient ... semblables’; Schofield 
1982: 81 ‘I am happy with the idea that names should resemble things so 
far as is possible’? But ‘X &péoxei Y’, like ‘X placet Y in Latin, may also 
mean that Y believes X, where ‘X° stands in for a proposition. On this latter 
construal, Socrates is saying he believes that names actually are, ‘as far as 
possible’, similar to the objects named; thus Fowler, followed by Dalimier, 
translates ‘I myself prefer the theory that names are...’ 

Now, the former construal may seem to be supported by a comparison 
with c7—8, where Socrates says that ‘perhaps, as far as possible, one would 
speak most finely when one spoke with all or as many as possible similar 
elements’. Since ‘as far as possible’ there clearly picks up ‘as far as possible’ 
here, it may be tempting to suppose that also ‘most finely’ there picks up — 
and thus explains — éyot ... &péoxei here. Nevertheless, I believe that this 
temptation is misleading and that the latter construal of &péoxe is the 
right one. For all the other occurrences of the verb in Cra. (391c, 400a, 
427e, 433ce), and all the Platonic occurrences where its grammatical sub- 
ject is, as here, a clause with the accusative and infinitive, are instances of 
this use or can be somehow traced to it. 

Thus Socrates is claiming he believes that names are ‘as far as possible’ 
similar to their referents. Our next step must of course be to grasp the 
purport of the proposition believed. In my opinion, Socrates cannot 
mean that all possible names resemble their referents (i.e. that, necessarily, 
any name resembles its referent); nor can he mean that a// actual Greek 
names resemble their referents. For, as we saw in §8.1.4, on any inter- 
pretation of the number-names argument at least the actual Greek names 


Schofield (1982: 67) warns us that we should read this ‘as nothing more than an expression of vain 
regret’. Grote, instead, took Socrates’ words, which he construed similarly (1888: 111.318), much 
more seriously, and went on to compare Plato’s views on the knowledgeable statesman in the 
Politicus and on the ideal state in the Republic (1888: 111.328—30). 

For this construal of gyot ... dpéoxer cf. Ademollo 2009: 59 and Sedley 2003: 147-8. 

What about actual languages different from Greek, such as Persian or Egyptian? Obviously 
Greek is what Socrates is primarily thinking of; but he would, I surmise, be ready to grant that 
also in other existing languages ‘names are, as far possible, similar to the objects’ (provided that 
those languages use different sounds/letters from the Greek ones: see §6.3.6). 


a £ 
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of the numbers 1-10 do not resemble their referents; indeed, if the Non- 
resemblance Interpretation of that argument is right, then Socrates holds 
that some (if not all) numbers cannot bear names that resemble them. In 
this connection the phrase ‘as far as possible’ is especially important. As 
Sedley 2003: 147 n.2 aptly remarks, the same phrase occurred at 422de 
in Socrates’ question how the primary names can ‘make the beings as 
manifest as possible to us. At this stage of the discussion, however, the 
phrase has become pregnant and serves two additional purposes. First, it 
incorporates the outcome of the Two Cratyluses argument: a name cannot 
resemble its referent perfectly. Second — and more important for our pre- 
sent concerns — it precisely leaves room for objects that cannot bear names 
that resemble them. 
So what Socrates claims he believes is essentially the following: 


(5) Most names resemble their referents 


(where ‘resemble’ does not mean ‘resemble perfectly’ or ‘resemble com- 
pletely’ — just “bear some degree of resemblance to’). Now you will remem- 
ber that Socrates’ interim conclusions in favour of convention at bs—6 and 
b8—c2 seemed (§8.1.4) to boil down to this: 


(1) Some names indicate their referents by convention. 


There is no contradiction between (5) and (1) or (1*); indeed, they can even 
(and presumably do) turn on the same names. For from the fact that most 
names resemble their referents it does not follow that they indicate their 
referents in virtue of this resemblance or because they resemble them. A 
name may resemble its referent as a matter of fact, and yet indicate it by 
convention; this was precisely the case of okAnpdtns, which did resemble 
hardness by containing one p, but nevertheless indicated hardness, and 
was a correct name thereof, only conventionally.*° 

We now turn our attention to part (11) of our pericope, where Socrates 
says he fears that (11.a) the 6Ax1 of resemblance may be yAioypa and (11.b) 
it may be necessary to make use also of vulgar convention for the cor- 
rectness of names. The terminology in (11.a) is very unusual and requires 
detailed comment. 

OAK, from the same root as the verb £AKw, can have various mater- 
ial and figurative senses. Among the former we may mention ‘pull, haul, 
drag’ (Plt. 282e, Aesch. Supp. 884, [Arist.] Mech. 853b1), ‘attraction’ (77. 


© This crucial distinction is, I suspect, not generally appreciated. 
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80c), ‘weight’ (Men. Aspis 84, Thphr. HP 9.16.85). For the latter see PhAlb. 
57d (a ‘strain’ put on the meaning of linguistic expressions), Lg. 659d (the 
activity of ‘drawing’ children towards the teachings of law).” The term 
is glossed by Hsch. 0 582 Latte as ‘power’ (8Uvauis),”® ‘strength’ (ioxus), 
‘weight’ (60TH, Bapos, oTaBuds) and ‘rein’ (6uTtp). 

yNioypos basically means ‘viscous’ (427b; 77. 74d, 82d, 84a; Arist. Mete. 
385b5, 387a11-12, and cf. 382b13—-16).° Thence the adjective acquires vari- 
ous figurative uses; those that may be of any interest to us are ‘niggardly’ 
(Arist. EN 1121b22), ‘mean, rudimentary’ (buildings, Dem. 23.208; an 
organ, Arist. PA 660b14). The cognate adverb yAioypos may mean ‘greed- 
ily (R. 553c; Arist. Pol. 1314b3) and ‘poorly, with difficulty, hardly’ (X. Cyr. 
8.3.37; Arist. Pol. 1266b26, 1275a37-8; Dem. 37.38).°° Now in our passage 
Socrates explicitly presents yAioypa as a back-reference to 414bc, where 
the question whether the name téxv7n (‘art’) ‘signifies “possession of mind” 
[€&1v vot onuatver] to one who takes away the t and inserts an o between x 
and v and between v and 7 (i.e. whether téyvn < 2xovdn) was answered by 
Hermogenes with the words Kai udAa ye yAioypws, which apparently had 
to mean ‘It does so with great difficulty and prompted Socrates to explain 
that the original names have acquired and lost letters through time (see 


§5.5.1). 
What should we conclude from this evidence? Some take both terms in 
a pejorative sense. So e.g. Méridier translates ‘je crains qu’ ... il ne faille 


ici ... tirer laborieusement sur la ressemblance’; Schofield 1982: 81 ‘this 
dragging in of resemblance is a niggardly business’; DGE yAicypos 11.1 
‘temo que sea forzado el arrastrar la semejanza’. This will not do. The phrase 
# OAKt) adtn, ‘this At), conveys a reference to part (1), where Socrates has 
just maintained — to my mind seriously — that names do resemble objects; 
so this reference cannot be cast in disparaging terms. 

Others construe Socrates’ words more plausibly as a single metaphor to 
the effect that, for some reason, resemblance plays only a limited role. So 
Williams 1982: 93 takes ‘the yAioypa 6Ax7) as, straightforwardly, a “sticky 
haul”, like getting a ship to move over a gummy slip-way: one has to work 


57 Cf. the adjective 6Axdés, which at R. 521d, 524e, 527b means ‘tending to draw’ the soul towards 
truth. 

8 Cf. 0 75 OAK’ BuvaTa. 

% Aristotle mentions oil, pitch and birdlime as examples of yAioypa materials. He offers the follow- 
ing definition: ‘something is yAioxpov when it is moist, or soft, and tensile [EAkTév]’. 

6° Cf. the English ‘sticky’ in its informal meaning ‘problematic’. 

® Or ‘Tt does so very stickily’. Pace Williams 1982: 93, strictly speaking at 414c yAioypos is not 
attached to &geAdvti and éuBaAdvTt (cr), but rather to onuaiver (bro). 
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hard to try to keep the resemblance theory moving’; and Sedley 2003: 141 
translates the text as ‘this is ... a “sticky” trail that resemblance has to 
travel’. I believe that this is on the right track. Only, the back-reference 
to 414bc, where yAioypws did not have its literal meaning ‘viscously’ or 
‘stickily’ (in the literal sense of the English), suggests that yAioypa and 
Akt), instead of forming a single figurative expression, might have fig- 
urative meaning independently of each other: yAioypa would then mean 
something like ‘poor’ or ‘little’, while the 6Axf of resemblance would be 
its ‘weight’ or ‘power’. Actually, I suspect that the phrase is designed to 
admit of both construals. 

However that may be, I understand Socrates’ point as follows. (11.a) 
must be read in close connection with (11.b), where Socrates says he also 
fears that ‘it is necessary to make use also of this vulgar means, conven- 
tion, for the correctness of names’ (cs—7). In particular, the phrase “for 
the correctness of names’ (cis dvopdToOVv 6pFdT HTA), which formally closes 
(11.b), is also relevant to (11.a) — indeed, grammatically it might even be part 
of both clauses — because it specifies the respect in which the ‘power’ of 
resemblance is ‘little’, or its ‘haul’ is ‘sticky’. Thus, although Socrates holds 
that names do ‘as far as possible’ resemble their referents, he now remarks 
that this resemblance carries little weight with regard to the correctness of 
names. That is to say, it is difficult to hold also that names indicate their 
referents because they resemble them: witness again the name oxAnpdotTns, 
which does as a matter of fact resemble hardness, but indicates it and is a 
correct name thereof by convention. This remark is complementary to the 
acknowledgement, conveyed by (11.b), that convention must play a part in 
the correctness of names. It is, therefore, a plausible guess that the back- 
reference to 414c is an indirect means to recognize that Hermogenes’ con- 
ventionalist views were at least partly right. 

By now we have already started to engage in the interpretation of (11.b). 
Here the conundrum is the phrase ‘make use also [kat] of ... convention’.“* 
For the third time, after saying that convention and habit ‘contribute 
something’ to the indication of what we think of in speaking (bs—6) and 


© The reference to the ship and the slip-way (which has passed to Reeve’s very translation, not only 
here but even at 414c3) is presumably meant to suggest a connection with the noun 6Axés, which 
denotes a machine for hauling ships on land (Th. 3.15.1 etc.). 

® Cf. at least the second part of Fowler’s translation: ‘this attractive force of likeness is ... a poor 
thing. 

+ The verb tpocxpdopuat could by itself mean ‘use in addition’, as it perhaps does in Arist. RA. 
1358b19. But it need not do so, because it often means simply ‘use’ (Ap. 23a, Phd. 79¢, 99b, R. 510d, 
Phlb. 44cd, Plt. 293d; Arist. Pol. 1263420). Both interpretations are possible also at Criti. 15a and 
Arist. Ph. 200br9. 
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that agreement and convention ‘have some authority’ concerning the cor- 
rectness of names (b8—c2), Socrates expresses himself in very cautious 
terms, limiting the role of convention. It seems reasonable to assume that 
the purport of this statement is the same as that of bs—6 and of b8—c2; 
that, in other words, we have before us another version of (1)/(1*), the the- 
sis that some names are correct by convention. But why does Socrates say 
that we must make use a/so of convention, or mean that some names are 
conventional, if he could actually argue that we must make use only of 
convention, or that a// names are conventional ((4), see §8.1.4)? This is, at 
long last, the place to try to answer this question, which we left pending 
on both previous occasions. 

I would start by observing that, in view of the immediately preceding 
(11.a), ‘make use also of ... convention’ seems to be elliptical for ‘make use 
not only of resemblance, but also of convention’. This expanded version of 
(11.b) should, in its turn, be interpreted in a way analogous to that in which 
we interpreted the shorter version we have in the text. So if ‘it is necessary 
to make use also of convention for the correctness of names’ means that 
some names are correct by convention, then apparently ‘it is necessary to 
make use [not only of resemblance] ... for the correctness of names’ ought 
to imply that some other names are correct by resemblance — and hence by 
nature. Socrates’ words in (11.b) seem to imply that some names resem- 
ble their referents in such a way that they indicate them, and are correct 
names thereof, in virtue of this resemblance, and hence naturally rather 
than conventionally: 


(6) Some (not all) names are correct by resemblance and hence by 
nature. 


Of course (6) is false: no name can indicate its referent simply by resembling 
it, however great this resemblance may be. But Socrates may be presently 
failing to realize that this is so; or he may have some reason not to disclose 
his views fully. Either way, I submit that throughout his speech Socrates 
has been assuming (6), and that this is the reason why he has repeatedly 
restricted his endorsement of convention. Indeed, already the ancient com- 
mentators took Socrates to hold both (1)/(1*) and (6): see §8.1.7.°° 


% Socrates might hold that such naturally correct names do not actually exist but could exist; to wit, 
that their absence from actual languages is basically accidental, and that they would feature in 
a perfect language like the one envisaged at 424b—425a. If this were his view, then ‘Some’ in (6) 
(and hence also in (1)/(i*)) should be taken to range over a domain including possible names. 

6° Cf. Grote 1888: 111.318 and Keller 2000: 301-2. Socrates, Grote holds, ‘admits that non-natural 
names also, significant only by convention, are available as a make-shift — and that such names 
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Now what about Plato? My hypothesis is that, whether or not Socrates, 
the character, is aware that (6) is false, Plato, the dialogue’s author, is; that 
nevertheless he has some reason for making Socrates endorse (6); and that 
the very reticent way in which Socrates endorses (6) is presumably designed 
to minimize Plato’s (if not also Socrates’) involvement with it. 

We can find evidence that positively supports this possibility, and at 
the same time understand what Plato’s reasons for doing so might be, if 
we consider the structure of Socrates’ discussion with Cratylus. At 428¢ 
Socrates obtained Cratylus’ assent to two theses: (i) ‘the correctness of a 
name ... consists in showing what the object is like’, (ii) ‘names are said 
for the sake of teaching’. It is (i) that he has been discussing since.” But 
at 435d1, as soon as he has finished with it, he will uninterruptedly ask 
Cratylus what power or function names have and what fine result they 
achieve; and as Cratylus answers that names ‘teach’, and that ‘he who has 
knowledge of names has also knowledge of the objects’, thus confirming 
his adherence to (ii), Socrates will start examining this latter thesis from 
scratch. The ensuing discussion (435d—439b), wholly independent of the 
previous one, will lead to the conclusion that names do not yield know- 
ledge of objects and give access only to the opinions of their makers, which 
may well be false (as with the many names whose etymology presupposes 
the flux theory and also most proper names of heroes and men, which 
Socrates dealt with way back at 397ac), so that one who took names as 
guides in an inquiry into the nature of things would risk being ‘deceived’. 
Thereby that discussion will also have implications which are relevant to 
our appraisal of (i) and which can hardly escape Plato’s attention. For if a 
name may convey false information about its referent, then clearly it can 
only indicate its referent by convention. 

‘Thus the sequel of the dialogue contains evidence that Plato knows that 
(6) is false. At the same time, the sequel also suggests a possible reason 


are in frequent use. Still however he contends, that natural names, significant by likeness, are the 
best, so far as they can be obtained: but inasmuch as that principle will not afford sufficiently 
extensive holding-ground, recourse must be had by way of supplement to the less perfect recti- 
tude (of names) presented by customary or conventional significance.’ I disagree with Grote on 
the following points. First, he ascribes (1)/(1*) + (6) not only to Socrates but also to Plato (cf. n.53 
above); contra see below. Second, he does not see that (5) and (z)/(1*) may turn on the same names 
(1888: 111.319). Third, he thinks that the correctness of the conventional names is inferior to that 
of the natural ones (cf. 111.324—5, 329-30); this goes against the text, where oxAnpév is declared 
unqualifiedly correct (a8; see below on c7—d1). 

* This is true even though in the course of the discussion (433de) ‘showing what the object is like’ 
has been downgraded from the function of names to the way in which names accomplish their 
function, redefined as indicating the object. 
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why Plato should make Socrates endorse (6). Plato evidently wants him to 
discuss theses (i) and (ii) separately from each other. But if the discussion 
of (i) ended in total rejection of naturalism, then discussion of (ii) might 
seem to be superfluous or uninteresting. If, instead, at the end of the dis- 
cussion of (i) Socrates still holds that nature plays a part in the correctness 
of names, i.e. that some names are naturally correct, this may help keep 
the readers’ interest in (ii) alive, or at least provide a dramatic justification 
for Socrates’ moving on to (ii). 

More generally, I think that Socrates’ endorsement of (6) can be regarded 
as another instance of the sort of authorial strategy we have already sup- 
posed to operate in Socrates’ arguments for naturalism at 387a—390e: Plato 
expects us, the readers, to engage actively in the argument and to subject 
what we read to a critical scrutiny, also in the light of the subsequent stages 
of the discussion. So it should come as no surprise that the present passage 
does not contain Plato’s last word on the correctness of names. 


Above we left pending the question why convention is termed ‘vulgar’ 
(435c6). The answer, however, is evident: convention is vulgar because it 
is arbitrary and changeable. In particular, conventional names bear no 
intrinsic relation to their referents, and hence can be created and imposed 
on anything by anyone: conventional namemaking is a ‘democratic’ busi- 
ness in that it does not require any special expertise and thus is within 
any layman’s reach. Contrast the words with which Socrates at 390d 
declared that names are naturally correct: ‘the imposition of names seems 
not to be a trivial matter, as you believe, nor a thing for trivial men, nor 
for any chance person’. This negative appraisal of convention is, I think, 
Plato’s own. Generally speaking, the author of the dictum that God, not 
any human being, is the measure of all things (Lg. 716c) cannot feel an 
instinctive attraction to the concept of convention, even though here he is 
in fact recognizing its authority over the particular sphere of names. 

This brings us to the following lines, the last which Socrates devotes to 
the direct discussion of thesis (i) for the time being: 


(so.) Yet perhaps, as far as possible, one would speak most finely when one spoke 
with elements all of which, or as many as possible, were similar, i.e. appropri- 
ate, and one would speak most poorly in the opposite case [étrei tows KaT& 
ye TO SuvaTov KaAAIOT Gv A€yolITo STav 7 T&oIW 7 ws TIAEioTOIS SuOloIS 
Aéyntai, ToUTo & goti tpootKouot, oioyiota 5¢ ToUvavtiov]. (435c7—d1) 


As this sentence is opened by étrei (“for, because’, c7), it should apparently 
give a reason or explanation for something which precedes it. At first glance 
it is not clear what the explanandum is; but étrei can be used elliptically, 
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the explanandum being understood, as we saw at 433c (see n.2).°° Thus in 
our passage Socrates, who has just said that, although names are similar to 
their referents, we must necessarily have recourse also to convention, goes 
on as follows: ‘[and that’s a pity,], because ... etc? In a translation we can 
also avoid supplying the missing words and just render the elliptical étrei 
as ‘yet’, as I have done above. 

Now that we have elucidated the logical connection between this sen- 
tence and what precedes it we can turn to its content. The word ‘elements’ 
in my translation (like ‘elementi’ in Minio-Paluello’s) is an attempt to cap- 
ture the ambiguity of the Greek text, where the noun qualified by ‘similar’ 
and ‘appropriate’ is not specified. So what are the ‘elements’ in question? 
Most scholars assume that they are names; on this interpretation, Socrates 
says that one would speak most finely (i.e., as Fowler has it, that ‘language 
would be ... most excellent’) when one spoke with names all of which, or 
as many as possible, were similar or appropriate to their referents, whereas 
one would speak most poorly in the opposite case. Schofield 1982: 81 and 
Sedley 2003: 141, instead, think that Socrates is talking about similar /et- 
ters. On their interpretation, Socrates rather says that one would speak 
most finely (i.e. a name would be finest) when one spoke with (i.e. when 
the name were composed of) letters which were all, or as many as possible, 
similar or appropriate to the name’s referent, whereas one would speak 
most poorly (i.e. a name would be poorest) in the opposite case. 

Which of these two interpretations is right? We faced a similar problem 
while commenting on a passage which seems clearly parallel to the present 
one, i.e. 433a, where Socrates said that, as long as an (unspecified) linguis- 
tic unit contains something’s ‘outline’, ‘even though it doesn’t have all the 
appropriate [tpoot\Kovta] elements, the object will be spoken of, finely 
when it has all the appropriate elements, badly when it has a few [Aé§etat 
ye TO TPaYYA, KAAdS StTav TdVTA, KaKas SE Stav dAtya]’. Here, however, 
the stakes are higher. For here the main difference between the two inter- 
pretations is that according to the former, but not to the latter, Socrates is 
acknowledging the possibility of names not similar to their referents, like 
the present Greek number-names — indeed, like any possible number- 


“Prt. 335c provides two neat examples: yc 8 T& paKpd Tavita &SUvaTos, étrel EBouAduNV av olds 
T elvan (‘I’m incapable of making these long speeches, [and I am sorry,] because I wish I were able 
to’) ... elur étrel Kal TaOT’ &v lows oUK &NS4s dou HKovov (‘I’m leaving; [and that’s a pity,] because 
I think it would have been nice to hear these things from yow). Cf. also Euthphr. 4c, 9b; Ap. 19¢5 
Prt. 317a, 333¢ (and see LSJ 8.4 and Burnet 1924: 24). In some of the examples the word immedi- 
ately after étrei is followed by ye, as in our passage. 
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name (see §8.1.4), on one version of the Non-resemblance Interpretation of 
the number-names argument. 

Now, the fact that the adjective ‘similar’ in its last two occurrences (b8, 
c3) was applied to names invites us to understand ‘names’ as the missing 
noun and thus supports the former interpretation. But, on the other hand, 
Socrates’ talk of speaking ‘finely’ and ‘poorly’ points instead to the latter 
interpretation, according to which the missing noun is ‘letters’. For, as I 
remarked in §7.3.4, names are the so/e linguistic units of which Socrates 
uncontroversially says that they can be fine or poor/bad (43Ice, 432de, 
433bc, 439a), and he goes out of his way to show that this is so. In particu- 
lar, on the latter interpretation the present passage has another striking 
parallel at 433bc, where Socrates sums up the following points (see §8.1.1): a 
name that has been finely set down contains the appropriate letters; the 
appropriate letters are those similar to the objects; a name that has not 
been finely set down can at best be composed for the most part of appro- 
priate, i.e. similar, letters. So I conclude that the text is certainly meant to 
admit of the latter interpretation, but possibly also of the former. Socrates’ 
point might be the very generic one that, when a linguistic unit (a name in 
the first place, but also a sentence or even a whole language) is composed 
of simpler elements (letters in the first place, but also names), then the 
more the elements that are similar (sc. to the extralinguistic entities they 
are applied to), the finer the whole unit is. 

So far I have not spelt out the exact import of Socrates’ expression ‘and 
one would speak most poorly in the opposite case’. But the parallel with 433a 
makes it clear that ‘in the opposite case’ here means ‘when one spoke with 
elements none of which, or as few as possible, were similar, i.e. appropriate’. 
This in its turn seems clearly equivalent to ‘when one spoke with elements 
all of which, or as many as possible, were dissimilar, i.e. inappropriate’”° 
Either way, names like oxAnpdtns, or the sample names which Socrates 
examined in his survey at 426c—427c, or the number-names (whether 
actual or possible), all seem to count as instances of the ‘opposite case’ and 
hence to be (more or less) poor. 

Several commentators (e.g. Sedley 2003: 149-50) assume that in these 
lines the words ‘most finely ... most poorly’ are equivalent to ‘most 


© Once again, Leibniz’s stance in the 1677 Dialogus is strikingly similar. Read 1923-: a v1, 4A, 
24.3—5: ‘if characters can be employed for reasoning, there is in them some complex arrangement, 
some order which agrees with things, an order, if not in individual words (though that would be 
better), then at least in their conjunction and inflection’ (tr. after Ariew/Garber 1989: 271; my 
italics). 

7° Sedley 2003: 148-50 would modify the first formulation by eliminating the ‘none’ case and deny 
the equivalence with the second: cf. nn.39, 43. 
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correctly ... least correctly’, and hence that Socrates (insofar as he is talk- 
ing about names and their relation to their component letters) is actually 
saying that a name is more or less correct depending on how many of its 
letters are similar to its referent. Here as elsewhere, I oppose this inter- 
pretation, which is not adequately supported by the evidence and indeed 
runs foul of some evidence to the contrary. At 431c—433c Socrates has been 
defending the view that names may be better or worse by employing a 
number of synonymous expressions: a name may or may not be ‘fine’, may 
be ‘finely made’ or ‘badly made’, may or may not be ‘set down well’ or 
‘finely’, may be used to speak of something ‘finely’ or ‘badly’. But so far in 
the course of his conversation with Cratylus Socrates has never said that 
a name may be more or less correct, or that a name may be an incorrect 
name of something while still being a name of that thing. Quite the con- 
trary, in some of those very passages (432a—433b: see §§7.3.3—4) he appeared 
to be sticking to the Redundancy Conception of correctness, according to 
which ‘being a name of X° means the same as “being a correct name of 
X’ — which entails that correctness does not come in degrees and that a 
word cannot be an incorrect name of something while still being a name 
of that thing.” So I hold on to the view that the distinction between fine 
and poor names has been introduced by Socrates, and is being reafirmed 
here, as a distinction internal to the set of correct names (i.e. of names sim- 
pliciter) — a distinction whose function is to accommodate the naturalist 
view that a name which resembles its referent is somehow superior to one 
which does not, while leaving untouched the theoretical framework (i.e. 
the Redundancy Conception) within which the debate began and that 
view was first advanced. 


We are almost finished. But we still have to face Barney’s (2001: 135-6) 
severe judgement: “To suppose that conventionalism is now proven cor- 
rect after all involves supposing that the earlier argument against it was 
wrong, and that Plato is aware of this but cannot be bothered to note or 
diagnose the error, or to give us any clues as to how it is to be corrected ... 
the conventionalist reading has no option but to deny the unity of the 
dialogue and read the Cratylus as an incoherent parade of disconnected 


7 At 429b Socrates asked Cratylus whether all names are correct; this however does not imply that 
he believes that some names might fail to be correct: see §7.1.2. At 432a Cratylus seemed to ascribe 
this view to Socrates; but this suggestion was disproved by the sequel, where Socrates appeared to 
hold on to Redundancy, and was not repeated any more. Virtually the only place in the dialogue 
where Socrates says a name is ‘more correct’ than another is 392ad, in the course of the discussion 
of Homer on names; cf. 437a, in the second series of etymologies of secondary names. In both 
cases I am inclined to believe that Socrates is speaking loosely; cf. § 4.1. 
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arguments, some good and some bad, from which we are left to choose 
our favourites.’ 

To my mind this picture does not apply to my interpretation, for several 
reasons. To start with, I suppose some weight should be carried by the fact 
that the dialogue follows a certain course, i.e. that Socrates first argues in 
favour of naturalism, then argues against it, and eventually exits from the 
dialogue as a conventionalist. Secondly, as I have been arguing through- 
out ch. 3, the conclusions of the arguments for naturalism at 387a-390e 
were designed to admit of a reinterpretation which would make them 
compatible with conventionalism. Thirdly, it is not completely true that 
Socrates does not criticize his own earlier arguments for naturalism. He 
has not done so as yet; but in the sequel the discussion of Cratylus’ thesis 
that names ‘teach’ (435d—439b) has an evident bearing on Socrates’ earlier 
claim that ‘A name is an instrument for teaching and discriminating the 
essence’ (388bc). 


8.1.6 Convention elsewhere in the Platonic corpus 


The interpretation of Plato’s own stance which I have been advocating so 
far fits well with Socrates’ characteristic claim — which occurs repeatedly 
in the corpus — that it becomes a philosopher to care little for termino- 
logical exactitude: as he says at Tht. 184c, 


being careless in the use of names and expressions, and omitting to subject 
them to a strict examination, is in most cases not base, but rather the contrary is 
unworthy of a free man. 


Other passages along the same lines are R. 533de, Tht. 199a, Sph. 227bc, 
Plt. 261e. 

A text containing, more relevantly, a genuine conventionalist profession, 
albeit limited to a particular case, is Chrm. 163d, which we encountered in 
§2.1.2. But our conclusions should be especially compared with a famous 
passage from the Seventh Letter, more precisely from the section where the 
author illustrates the four stages through which knowledge of each form 
is to be attained and explains that their faultiness makes it impossible to 
write a philosophical treatise. Here is what he has to say about the first 
stage, which is the form’s name (343b): 


And we say that none of them has any stable name [dvopé te atv papev oUSEv 
ovdevi BéBarov eivai], and nothing prevents the things now called ‘circular’ from 
bearing the name ‘straight’, and those now called ‘straight’ from bearing the name 
‘circular’, and from being no less stable than before for those who changed the 
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names and call things in reverse [kai o¥Sév FTTOV BeBais Eew ToIs peTaBeLEvois 
Kal Evavtios KaAotow]. 


It is perfectly possible, the author says, to interchange the reference of 
the names we use without thereby affecting the nature of things. This 
claim is clearly reminiscent of Hermogenes’ conventionalism, especially 
as developed at 385ab and then joined with rejection of Protagorean rela- 
tivism (386a). The claim also harmonizes with my interpretation, accord- 
ing to which Plato conceives of correctness as completely conventional.” 
Note, however, that the Letter acknowledges the changeability of names 
but complains about it’? For it says that because names are unstable they 
are an unsound starting point for acquiring knowledge of anything. This 
hardly makes any sense as a philosophical view; and it is one of the reasons 
which make me (like other scholars) suspect that the Letter — or, at the 
very least, its philosophical section — is inauthentic. Nor does the Letter’s 
view of names really harmonize with C7ra., where Socrates will not display 
the slightest regret in arguing, at 435d—439b, that names are unreliable and 
therefore we had better look for some other source of knowledge. But, 
nevertheless, the Letter might be taking (misguided) inspiration from the 
regret that Socrates does voice at 435bc about the necessity of giving con- 
vention a role in the correctness of names. If this hypothesis is sound, the 
Letter’s author construes — rightly, as I see it — Plato as a conventionalist; 
recognizes that Socrates regrets that convention plays such a role; and mis- 
understands this regret as arising out of epistemological concerns. 


8.1.7 The ancient commentators 


As I mentioned above, the ancient commentators ascribe to Socrates both 
(1)/(x*) and (6). Here is e.g. Proclus, x, 4.6-16 (cf. 18-23, and also 1, 1.1-9; 
XIX, 8.2I-3; XXVH, IO.1O—IJ; XXX, II.I—45 LI, 18.20—6): 


The characters are Cratylus the Heraclitean, of whom Plato too was a student, 
who said that names are all by nature ... ; Hermogenes the Socratic, who on the 
contrary said that no name is by nature, but all are by imposition; and thirdly 
Socrates, who judged and showed that some are by nature and others are by 


7 Cf. Robinson 1956: 120-1. 

7 This is rightly emphasized by Barney 2001: 167, although I do not agree with what she makes 
of it. 

™ For a powerful (if at times excessive) attack on the Letter’s authenticity, and a denouncement of its 
philosophical absurdities, see Karsten 1864. Karsten too thought that the Letter misunderstands 
Cra., but on completely different (and, I think, mistaken) grounds; for he took Plato in Cra. to be 
averse to conventionalism (1864: 195). 
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imposition, i.e. arisen by chance [1é pév adtév eivar pucEl, TH SE Kal Hécel, Clov 
TUT yeyovéta]. For the names for the eternal things partake more of being by 
nature, while those for the perishable ones partake more of being by chance. For 
he who calls his son Athanasius [= ‘Immortal’] shows the faultiness of names 
with regard to these things.” 


To understand these lines we must bear in mind that Proclus is using the 
expression ‘by imposition’ (8éce1) to mean ‘by mere imposition’ and hence 
as equivalent to ‘by convention’. Thus Proclus ascribes to Socrates the view 
that some names are by nature whereas others are conventional and arbi- 
trary (‘arisen by chance’: cf. Cra. 397a, 402b, 434a). On Proclus’ interpret- 
ation, this distinction coincides with that between names of eternal things 
and names of perishable things. He is clearly thinking of 397ac. As we saw 
in §5.2.1, there Socrates was actually signalling a serious difficulty for nat- 
uralism, which consists in the fact that the etymologies of many secondary 
proper names give false descriptions of their referents. Thus Proclus is right 
in believing that proper names of perishable particulars must be conven- 
tional. In our passage, however, such names are entirely out of the ques- 
tion; and the names that are in question, i.e. okAnpdotNs/oKAnpdv and the 
number-names, should presumably be reckoned by Proclus among those 
of ‘eternal things’. Thus Proclus is wrong in believing that proper names of 
perishable particulars are the only conventional names. You might perhaps 
doubt whether his interpretation relates to Socrates’ present arguments at 
all; but this is confirmed by Ammonius, in Jnt. 37.1-13, who in expounding 
the same interpretation says that for Socrates ‘most of the names imposed 
on particulars are by imposition even in this vulgar [poptixdv] sense of “by 
imposition” employed by Hermogenes’ — with a clear reference to 435c5—7. 
Proclus’ and Ammonius’ interpretation is complicated by the fact that 
they ascribe to Socrates the view that those very names which are ‘by 
nature’, and not ‘by imposition’ in Hermogenes’ sense, are at the same 
time ‘by imposition’ in a different sense, i.e. in that they did not arise 
naturally (as Epicurus thought), but were imposed (more precisely, were 
imposed by a wise namegiver who knew the nature of things and described 
it via their etymology). See how the passage just quoted from Proclus goes 
on (x, 4.16—18; and cf. x1, 5.1I-4; Xv, 8.11-14; LI, 18.15-17; Amm. in Int. 
34.10—37.18): 
Further, since names have both form and matter, in respect of their form they 


partake more of being by nature, whereas in respect of their matter they partake 
more of being by imposition. 


* Tr. partly after Blank 1996: 150 n.169. 
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Here Proclus is, of course, speaking only of the ‘names for the eternal 
things’. 


8.2 NAMES AND KNOWLEDGE (435D—439B) 


8.2.1 Cratylus view that names ‘teach’ (435d—436a) 


As soon as Socrates has finished setting forth his conclusions about the 
correctness of names he goes on without a break” to ask Cratylus a closely 
related question: 


so. But tell me this further thing: what power [SUvauiv] do names have for us 
and what fine result shall we say they achieve? 

cr. For my part, Socrates, I believe that their power is to teach [818do0xeiv], 
and that this is perfectly straightforward, that he who has knowledge of 
the names has also knowledge of the objects [65 &v T& é6vépaTa étiotHTA1, 
ettiotacbor Koi TK TrEdypaTa]. (435d1-6) 


In substance, Socrates asks, and Cratylus in his answer explains, what the 
function of names is. (Do not confuse this use, at d2, of the term Suvauis 
as the ‘power’ of names with the distinct use of the same term at 394ac.) As 
I anticipated in §8.1.5, both question and answer pick up the thesis, which 
Cratylus accepted at 428e, that ‘names are said for the sake of teaching’. 
That thesis in its turn echoed the first part of Socrates’ early claim that 
names are tools for ‘teaching something to each other and separating the 
objects as they stand’ (388b). So far, however, the thesis had never been 
explicitly spelt out, and it had been left to us to gather from the dialogue’s 
development in what sense a name (or a speaker in uttering a name) can be 
thought to ‘teach’ something. Now, at long last, Cratylus explains what he 
means (d4 kai is explanatory): if you have knowledge of a name, then you 
also have knowledge of the object named. That is to say: the etymology of 
names encapsulates the truth (or at least some relevant truth) about the 
nature of their referents; if you know what the etymology of a name is, you 
thereby know (some relevant truth about) the nature of its referent; and 
the function of a name is precisely to be such a receptacle of information 
about its referent. 

Two comments are in order here. First, remember that, as we saw in 
§8.1.1, there is some reason to conjecture that the view that the function of 
names is to ‘teach’ was actually held by the historical Cratylus. Secondly, 


76 Tn an edition or translation we might consider indenting these words to signal the change of 
subject. 
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note that the present view of the function of names fits secondary names 
better than primary ones; for only secondary names seem to convey, by 
means of their etymology, genuine new information about their referent. If 
you etymologize the primary name yoyyvAov you discover how the two o’s 
it contains make it imitatively fit to name what is round (427c); but thereby 
you do not learn anything about the nature of what is round. By contrast, if 
you etymologize the secondary name &v@peotros you discover that it derives 
from dvabpdav & Strwtrev, ‘he who examines what he has seen’ (399c), and 
thereby you do learn something new and important about the nature of the 
human being. This latter point is consistent with the former; for it is likely 
that Cratylus, like any other representative of the Greek etymological trad- 
ition before Plato, concerned himself only with secondary names, and that 
Plato’s Socrates was the first to focus on primary names and argue that a 
naturalist account can and should be given of them (§6.4.2). 

We can now check our interpretation of Cratylus’ 435d4—6 answer 
against Socrates’, which receives Cratylus’ own approval: 


so. Perhaps, Cratylus, you’re saying something like this, that whenever one 
knows what the name is like — and it is like the object — then one will also 
know the object [étre15év Tis eiSf] TO Svoua oidv Zot — ZoT1 SE CidvTrEp TO 
Tp&yya — eloetar St} Kal T6 TP&yya], since it happens to be similar to the 
name, and there is one and the same art for all the items that are similar to 
each other. It is, I think, in this sense”’ that you're saying he who knows the 
names will also know the objects. 

cr. What you say is perfectly true. (435d7—e5) 


In quoting and interpreting Cratylus’ words Socrates makes no less than 
four moves, among which the third and fourth are the relevant ones. (i) At 
d8—er he interprets the syntactical structure of Cratylus’ claim, “he who ... 
also ...’, as ‘whenever one ..., one also ...’, which I take to be equivalent to 
‘if one ..., then one also ...’ (ii) He replaces the verb étrio tayo with oi5a; 
to mirror this replacement somehow, while at the same time conveying 
that it does not seem to have any philosophical significance, I have trans- 
lated étriotapar as ‘have knowledge of and oi8a as ‘know’” (iii) At d8 he 


77 What does xat& toto (e3) mean exactly? Several interpreters take it as causal (cf. Phdr. 229d, 
Aesch. Pr. 226, and LSJ xat& 1v), evidently taking it to refer to the argument just constructed 
by Socrates on Cratylus’ behalf: e.g. ‘hac ratione inductus’ Ficino, ‘on this ground’ Fowler. 
Following Minio-Paluello and Méridier, instead, I understand the phrase more generically as ‘in 
this sense’, because e3—4 is meant to pick up also d7—e1, with kat& ToUto answering anaphoric- 
ally the cataphoric T6 toidvbe: ‘Perhaps you're saying something /ike this ... It is, I think, in this 
sense that you're saying...’ 

For oi8a replacing étiotapon cf. e.g. Tht. 163b (and Lyons 1963: 177-9, along with the ensuing 
detailed analyses). 
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expands ‘know the name’ into, literally, “know the name, what it is like’, 
ie. ‘know what the name is like’, which in turn clearly means ‘know what 
the name’s etymology is’ (as distinct, perhaps, from knowing the name in 
the trivial sense of knowing, e.g., that someone’s name is ‘Callias’”). There 
is, apparently, no corresponding expansion of ‘know the object’ (er) into 
‘know what the object is like’; but this may well be understood, and in any 
case it is what Socrates ultimately means.*° (iv) He brings in the notion of 
the name’s being similar to the object and a general principle according to 
which items similar to each other are the province of the same art.*' Thus 
he hints at the following syllogism: 


Items similar to each other fall under the same art; 
Name and object are similar to each other; 
Therefore name and object fall under the same art 


and he takes its conclusion to entail that, if one knows ‘what the name 
is like’, then one also knows the object — i.e. knows what the object is, or 
what it is like. 

Socrates goes on to ask three further questions about Cratylus’ view 
that the power of names is to teach: 


so. Now, let us see what on earth this way of teaching about the beings which 
you're now talking about could be, and whether there is also another way, 
but this is better, or there is none other than this at all. What do you 
think? 

cr. I think the latter, that there is none other at all, and that this is both the 
only and the best [tottov 8 Kai udvov Kal BéATIo Tov]. 

so. Do you also think that the method for making discoveries about the beings 
is this same one, and that as soon as one discovers about the names one has 
also discovered about those things which the names belong to; or do you 
think that one must search and discover in another way, but learn in this 
way? 

cr. One must certainly search and discover likewise and in this same way. 
(435e6—436a8) 


7” Cf. Ap. 18cd, Tht. 144c, Lg. 964a. 

8° Cf. 422d: the correctness of names consists in their ‘indicating what each of the beings is like’ 
(SnAowy olov Exaotdv éo71 Tév SvToOV). 

* Cf. Arist. RA. 1355a14—-15 ‘seeing the truth and what is similar to the truth belong to the same 
capacity’ (the formulation is also reminiscent of the Aristotelian commonplace that ‘there is one 
science of contraries’). The principle, if it is to make any sense at all, must actually mean that, if 
Xand Yare similar with respect to Z, a property which they share, then they fall under the same 
craft or science with respect to Z, or qua bearers of Z. If a cloud resembles a camel in shape, both 
will be studied by the branch of geometry concerned with cameliform objects; but qua cloud and 
camel they remain objects of meteorology and zoology respectively. 
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The first question, ‘what on earth this way of teaching about the 
beings® ... could be’ (e6—7), is not addressed for the moment; nor is its 
purport particularly clear. Perhaps we should read it as an embryo of the 
objection which Socrates advances at 436ab: names encapsulate no more 
than the namegiver’s beliefs about their referents, which may well be false. 
If so, then the question is, in the last analysis, equivalent to something 
like: “How can names possibly teach us anything at all?’ 

With the second question (e7—9) Socrates asks whether names are only 
the dest or also the sole source of knowledge available to us. Both alterna- 
tives are compatible with the view that the function of names is to teach 
(cf. R. 352e-353a: the function of each thing is what can be performed 
either only or best by it); Cratylus, unsurprisingly, espouses the latter 
(a1—2). So his 435ds—6 claim, ‘he who has knowledge of the names has 
also knowledge of the objects’, did not simply mean that, if you know a 
name’s etymology, then you know its referent (i.e. you know what its refer- 
ent is, or what it is like), as Socrates interpreted it at d8—e1. Cratylus is now 
accepting a stronger interpretation, according to which you know some- 
thing (i.e. you know what it is, or what it is like) if and only if you know 
the etymology of its name. 

With his third question (a3—-6) Socrates fastens on Cratylus’ d4—6 
answer and interprets it, not as containing the claim that names teach (i.e. 
convey information about their referents) and that this is their function, 
but rather as containing the somewhat different claim that names are the 
means by which someone teaches someone else (cf. 388bc). That is to say, 
he construes the teaching at issue as effected not by names themselves but 
by speakers through names. This enables him to draw a contrast between, 
on the one hand, being taught and hence learning (from someone else) 
the etymology of names and the nature of things, and, on the other, dis- 
covering them after inquiring by oneself. The contrast of being taught 
and learning vs inquiring and discovering is a stock one." Here it could 


8: 


® 


‘Of teaching about the beings’: TAs S1SacKaAlas Tav Svtoov, literally ‘of the teaching ofthe beings’, 
as though the beings were what is taught. Likewise at a3 eUpeow Tov dvtov literally means ‘dis- 
covery of the beings’, whereas the actual meaning is “discovery about the beings’; and at a4—5 Tov 
T& dvopata espdovTa Kal éxeiva NUpNKEval KTA. means ‘as soon as one discovers [about] the names 
one has also discovered [about] those things etc.’ The verbs evpioxw, pavOdves and (ntéw take 
this construction also at 438ab, e, 439ab; cf. the use of S0&&Zw ‘judge’ at Tht. 190d and elsewhere 
(on which see Burnyeat 1990: 70 n.4). 

It is attested as early as Sophocles, 7+GF 843: ‘What can be taught I learn; what can be discov- 
ered I inquire into; what can be prayed for I begged of the gods’ (té& pév S18akTd pavOdveo, TE 8” 
eup|eta/ (ytd, Ta & eUKTd Tapa Gedv ATHoduny). Then we find it in Archytas, 47 B3 DK, and ina 
host of Platonic passages (e.g. Phd. 99cd, Alc. [106de, R. 618c). 
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perhaps have the specific purpose to stress that, in Cratylus’ view, the only 
way in which anyone can obtain knowledge of things is through the ety- 
mology of their names; perhaps also to start us thinking of the case, on 
which Socrates’ objection at 437d—438b will focus, of someone who is the 
jist to discover the nature of something and to baptize it accordingly. This 
latter guess accords with the fact that in advancing that objection Socrates 
will again make use of the contrast introduced here. 


8.2.2 Names might express false beliefs (436a—437d) 


Socrates is now ready to launch a devastating criticism of Cratylus’ views 
on names and knowledge. He starts off by objecting that knowledge of the 
etymology of names does not yield knowledge of their referents, because 
names might encapsulate false beliefs about their referents: 


so. Come on, Cratylus, let’s reflect. If one, inquiring into the objects, followed 
the guidance of their names, examining what each means [oxoTrév olov 
Exaotov BowAeTat eivai],’ don’t you reflect that there would be no small 
danger of being deceived [2€atratn8f\var]? 

cr. Howcome? 

so. It is clear that, as we say, he who first imposed the names imposed them 
such as he believed the objects to be, didn’t he? 

cr. Yes. 

so. Hence, if his beliefs were incorrect, but he imposed the names in accord- 
ance with his beliefs, what do you think will happen to us who follow his 
guidance? Won't we be deceived? (436a9—b11) 


Socrates’ point is too neat to require any explanation; but there is room 
for a couple of comments. First, the claim that taking etymology as our 
guide in the inquiry into the nature of things we are in danger of being 
‘deceived’ significantly picks up something Socrates said earlier and antic- 
ipates something he will say later on. At 397ab, near the outset of the ety- 
mologies, he observed that the proper names of heroes and human beings 
‘might perhaps deceive us’ (iows dv Huds EaTratHoeiev) and hence must be 
left out of the etymological enterprise. At 411bc, introducing those names 
whose etymology presupposes the flux theory, he presented this theory in a 
very unfavourable light by saying that the namegivers projected their own 


*¢ This phrase would be more literally translated ‘what each means to be like’, or even more literally 
‘what each wants to be like’ (for this use of BowAopa cf. §5.4), where ‘be like’ echoes 435d8—er and 
makes it clear that etymological meaning is here at stake. 
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internal state of dizziness on to the objects outside them. Then at 428d, at 
the beginning of his conversation with Cratylus, Socrates expressed cau- 
tious reservations about his own etymological prowess and warned against 
the danger of se/f-deceit (16 yap KatrataoGai avtov ug attot). The pre- 
sent claim that names might deceive us picks up those earlier passages; and 
it will be picked up in its turn by 439bc, where Socrates explicitly voices 
the suspicion — which he subsequently strengthens with arguments — that 
the flux theory is in fact wrong and that, therefore, the names which pre- 
suppose it may deceive (@aTtat&) us. This web of intratextual connections 
can hardly be fortuitous: Plato has been warning us all along against the 
temptation to assume that the etymology of names conveys true informa- 
tion about their referents; and at the end of the day he will make Socrates 
positively argue that in a great many cases it does not do so. 

Secondly, the problem for Cratylus is not just that the namegiver might 
have had false beliefs about the nature of the things on which he imposed 
names, but also that he might have had true beliefs about it and yet failed 
to have knowledge of it. If, e.g., the namegiver had simply hit, by sheer 
luck, on the nature of the things on which he was imposing names, then 
our etymological reconstruction of his views, however successful, could 
not give us knowledge of those things, and names would not ‘teach’ us 
anything about them. But, although Plato is perfectly aware (at least 
since Men. 97a—98a; and cf. Tht. 200d—201c) of the distinction between 
knowledge and true belief, Socrates does not make this point here; and 
in the sequel too there will be no clear distinction between the question 
of whether the namegiver knew the nature of the things named and the 
question of whether he was right about it. 

Now for Cratylus’ response to the objection: 


cr. But I think that it is not so, Socrates, and that necessarily he who 
imposed the names imposed them with knowledge [ci5éta]; otherwise, 
as I was saying a while ago,® they wouldn't be names at all. Take this 
as the greatest evidence that the imposer did not miss the truth: other- 
wise his names would never be so universally concordant [ovyqwvol. 
Or didn’t you yourself reflect, while you were speaking,*° that all names 
turned out to be made in the same way and to point in the same direc- 
tion? (436b12—c6) 


% Strep TAI Eye EAeyov (c2): not ‘as I’ve been saying all along’ (e.g. Fowler, Reeve), which would 
require Aéyo in place of tAeyov. 

86 Aéyoov (cs) is participium imperfecti (see KG 1.200), ‘while you were speaking’, referring back to 
4trac ff; the following o> tévta KTA. is governed by évevders. 
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At first (ci—2) Cratylus simply asserts that names must have been imposed 
by someone who had knowledge of the things named, because otherwise 
they would be no names at all. That is to say, he invokes a general thesis 
like the following: 


(K) If ‘X° is a name of X, then the maker of ‘X° knows X 


(where ‘knows X° means, as usual, ‘knows the nature of X’, i.e. “knows 
what X is, or what it is like’). Thus Cratylus sees that, if names are to 
‘teach’, i.e. to impart knowledge of their referents, it is necessary for them 
to have been imposed on the basis of such knowledge. At the same time, 
however, he seems to make a back-reference to 429bc, where he said that, 
if ‘Hermogenes’ does not contain a true description of Hermogenes, then 
it is not a name of Hermogenes at all; and that seems an instance of the 
following general thesis: 


(T) IfX° is a name of X, then ‘X’ contains a true description of X. 


Now, while there is an innocuously loose sense in which (K) can be said to 
entail (T),*” in no way can (T) be said to entail (K); the two theses are not 
equivalent and Cratylus’ back-reference is imprecise. We can surmise that 
this imprecision is the symptom that he is not really clear about the differ- 
ence between knowledge and true belief. This supposition is confirmed by 
the second part of Cratylus’ response (c3—6), where he offers an argument 
as evidence, not that the namegiver had knowledge, but just that he “did 
not miss the truth’! 

The argument, which Cratylus regards as very powerful, is that names 
are all ‘concordant’ (oUypewva) with each other." What does ‘concordant’ 
mean here? Fowler and Reeve translate the Greek adjective as ‘consistent’; 
but Cratylus has something stronger than mere (logical) consistency in 
mind, as Sedley 2003: 125 and n.6 sees. Cratylus is more specifically refer- 
ring to the fact that the views expressed in a great number of etymologies 
(though not really in a//) agree or fit well with each other insofar as they 
naturally integrate with each other to form a single homogeneous philo- 
sophical theory, i.e. a particular variety of flux theory. Cf. 402c, where after 
detecting a reference to flux in the names of Rhea and Cronus, and quot- 
ing Homer and Orpheus on Ocean as the gods’ ancestor, he commented 


eA 
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Strictly speaking, to derive (T) from (K) you need — among other things — the extra premiss that 
the maker of ‘X° embodied in it his knowledge of X. 

aut (cs) is an ethical dative and does not go with oWppova: cf. er (and Phd. 101d coi) and con- 
trast dr. 
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‘Look how these things are concordant with each other [&AM ois oULMeoveET] 
and all point to Heraclitus’ views.’ 

Cratylus’ ‘greatest evidence’ is a dud. But it gives Socrates the oppor- 
tunity for a lesson in method: 


so. But this, my good Cratylus, is no defence. For if the imposer made a mis- 
take in the first place and then forced the other steps to conform to this and 
compelled them to be concordant with himself [ei yap Td TedTov opareis 6 
TIPENEVOS TaAAG TST TIPds TOUT’ EPidCEeTO Kal AUTH cupQovelv wayKalev], 
it wouldn’t be absurd at all, as in mathematical propositions sometimes, 
once the first small and inconspicuous falsehood has occurred [éo7tep Tév 
Siaypapyatooy éviote TOU TpaTou ouIKpOU Kai StAou wevbous yevouévou], 
the very numerous remaining steps follow in agreement with each other [r& 
Aoite THUTOAA HSN SvtTa ETrdyEva SpoAoyeiv GAATAoI].?° So it is about 
the starting point [epi ts &pxfis] of every matter that every man must 
make his big discussion and his big inquiry, to see whether or not it has 
been correctly laid down [cite dp 8s cite ut UTrdKerto1]; and when that has 
been adequately examined, the remaining steps must appear to follow from 
it [Exeivng S& &etaobeions ikavas, Ta AoiTa paiveoBar Exeivy ETrOuEva]. 
(436c7—d8) 


Concordance is no guarantee of truth: if the namegiver systematically 
embodied in all names the same mistaken theory (or different bits thereof), 
then the views expressed by the etymologies would just be concordantly 
mistaken.” Socrates illustrates this point with an example drawn from 
mathematics (d2—4), which requires careful scrutiny. 

The basic question is: what does t&v Siaypayydtov (dz) mean? The 
term Si&ypayuya here may mean either (a) ‘mathematical diagram’ (Phd. 


*% Does ‘concordant’ then mean something as strong as ‘logically equivalent’, i.e. mutually entail- 


ing? Granted, sometimes Plato seems to stretch the metaphor of ‘concordance’ or ‘agreement’ to 
cover what is actually a case of entailment (see Grg. 480b, 480e, and perhaps also R. 510d, 533c); 
but here this seems an unnecessary supposition, also because the views expressed by the flux ety- 
mologies do not all entail each other. Cf. the construal of Socrates’ talk of ‘concordance’ at Phd. 
100a, 1o1d advocated by Mueller 1992: 181-3 and Kahn 1996: 315-17. 

°° Tt may seem that the infinitive 6uoAoyeiv (d4) is governed by o¥Sév &toTrov (dz), ‘it wouldn’t be 
absurd at all that ... the remaining steps should follow’, and that the comparison with mathemat- 
ics is, strictly speaking, limited to Sotep ... yevouévou (d2—3). But t& Aoira& ... AAAMAors (d3—4) 
must clearly still be part of the &o7rep-clause: note especially the difference between di T&AAa 
and d3, d7 t& Aoitd. The use of d6yoAoyetv in place of duoAoyei may be a slight anacoluthon; or 
ovdév &totrov is again understood after Sop (so Stallbaum 211). 

»* The namegiver’s original mistake (c8—d1) may just be his endorsement of a mistaken theory; 
if this is so, then T&AAa is very generic — as I have tried to convey by translating it ‘the other 
steps’ — and refers to the subsequent imposition of names in accordance with the mistaken theory. 
Alternatively, the original mistake may be the embodiment of a mistaken theory in a primitive set 
of names; in this case TAAAa means ‘the other [7ames]’, as it is usually translated. Cf. n.95 and text 
below for a parallel problem in the mathematical comparison. 
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73b) or (b) ‘mathematical proposition’ (7h. 169a, Arist. Cat. 14a38—b1, A. 
Pr. 41b14, Metaph. 998a25—-7, 1014a35—b2;”* since a ‘proposition’ is com- 
prehensive of a proof,” ‘mathematical proof’ may sometimes seem a more 
appropriate rendering). Meaning (b) derives from (a) by metonymy; for 
the propositions of Greek mathematics are regularly accompanied by dia- 
grams, which indeed form an integral part of the propositions they illus- 
trate.” Now if (a) is the meaning here, as most translators seem to assume, 
then the genitive Td&v Sia-ypapypudtoov expresses belonging and Socrates is 
saying that the drawing of a geometrical figure may contain a small ini- 
tial error such that the subsequent steps, i.e. the figure’s remaining parts, 
though mutually consistent, are affected by it.” Here a difficulty arises. 
For this interpretation requires that yeUSos (d3) does not mean ‘falsehood’ 
but ‘error’; and I doubt whether this is linguistically possible. So I opt for 
(b), following Vlastos 1966: 376 n.2 and Dalimier, 272-3 n.423. The geni- 
tive I still take to express belonging, and I understand Socrates’ claim as 
follows: in a mathematical proof a false premiss, accepted because its fal- 
sity is ‘small and inconspicuous’ (i.e. depending on some sort of detail), 
may, in virtue of a valid deduction, give rise to many false but mutually 
consistent consequences. 

Thereby Socrates is probably not thinking simply of a situation in which 
a mathematician inadvertently fouls up a demonstration. I submit that 
we should understand what he has in mind in the light of the following 
Aristotelian passage (Zop. 1o1as—17): 


Further, besides all the aforesaid kinds of deduction there are the paralogisms 
that start from the premisses appropriate to particular sciences, as happens in the 
case of geometry and of the sciences akin to it. For this type of reasoning seems 
to differ from the aforesaid deductions: for the proponent of the false proof does 
not deduce from true and primary premisses, nor from reputable ones ... but he 
effects his deduction from assumptions which are appropriate to the science in 
question, on the one hand, and not true, on the other. For he effects his paralo- 
gism either by describing the semicircles as he should not or by drawing certain 
lines as they cannot be drawn. 


e 


See also Ascl. in Metaph. 174.910 ‘Siaypduparta, i.e. theorems in geometry’, and Papp. Collectio 
7.670.2, 672.16, 682.22 ‘theorems or Biaypappata’. 

In studies of Greek mathematics it is customary to use the term ‘proposition’ to refer to the sum 
of an enunciation and the following proof, as I am doing. 

° The close connection between (a) and (b) is particularly evident in Arist. Cael. 279b32—280a11. 
See Netz 1999: 19-43 on the mutual dependence of text and diagram in Greek mathematics and 
on the term 8iéypapya. 

Some adherents of (a), e.g. Stallbaum and Méridier, take the genitive té&v Siaypaypdtoov as parti- 
tive, ‘among diagrams’, and then understand t& Aoitré (d3) as ‘the remaining [diagrams]’. This is 
hardly plausible; see below for an analogous possibility within (b). 
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Here, and in other related texts,’° Aristotle shows himself familiar with a 
kind of deceitful reasoning that works by assuming false geometrical prem- 
isses in order to deduce the desired conclusion (e.g. a conclusion contra- 
dicting an established truth of geometry). Of course these false premisses 
must have a specious appearance of truth if they are to be accepted: the 
falsehood must be ‘small and inconspicuous’, as Socrates says; and this 
specious appearance can be provided by incorrectly drawn diagrams. In 
the final sentence of the quotation Aristotle seems to hint at two examples 
of such reasonings; and Alexander of Aphrodisias, in Top. 23.25-25.9, actu- 
ally reports two arguments which purport to refute the theorem that ‘in 
any triangle two sides taken together in any manner are greater than the 
remaining one’ (Euc. 1.20, trans. Heath 1926) by constructing an (actually 
impossible) triangle where one side is equal to, or even greater than, the 
sum of the other two.” 

Now the fact that Socrates speaks of ‘very numerous’ (d4) concordant 
consequences that follow from the ‘first falsehood’ may seem not to sit 
well with this picture: surely a single paralogism has only ove conclusion? 
This might invite us to suppose that Socrates has in mind something more 
complex than a single paralogism, i.e. is viewing the ‘first falsehood’ as 
generating a whole system of false propositions. We might then imagine 
a situation where the proponent of a false proof like those mentioned by 
Aristotle and reported by Alexander is not content with deducing the con- 
clusion, but goes on to build upon it further proofs without falling into 
selfcontradiction.”* 

This interpretation, however, would probably be incorrect. For it would 
require that we reconsider both the genitive T&v Siaypayydtov, constru- 
ing it as partitive, ‘among propositions’, and the phrase t& Aor, constru- 
ing it as ‘the remaining [propositions]’”? But the fact that t& Aormr& reoccurs 
at d7 as a self-standing expression meaning ‘the remaining steps’ of the 
proposition (cf. also R. 510d, on which see below) strongly suggests that 


Top. 132a32-3, 157aI—-3, 160b33—7; SE 171b34-172a7 (collected by Heath 1949: 76-8); cf. APo. 
77b19—21. 

Suchlike arguments were probably discussed in Euclid’s no longer extant Pseudaria, which might 
even be the source of Alexander’s very examples: see Acerbi 2008. (NB: In Acerbi’s article the 
translations of Cra. 436c7—d8 and Arist. Top. 1o1as—17, as well as the very idea of a connection 
between the two passages, are taken from a partial draft of the present chapter which Acerbi read 
in March 200s.) 

It may then be natural for a modern reader to think of the development of non-Euclidean geom- 
etries from the rejection of Postulate 5. But Socrates’ ‘first falsehood’ need not be anything as 
fundamental as a postulate. 

»” Cf. Dalimier’s translation: ‘comme dans une suite de démonstrations géométriques, malgré une 
erreur initiale ..., toutes les démonstrations qui suivent s’accordent etc.’ 
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this is its meaning here already at d3, and that hence té&v Bi0ypappatoov 
is not partitive but expresses belonging, as I have been assuming so far. 
As for Socrates’ reference to the consequences being ‘very numerous’, it is 
not necessary to suppose that he is thinking of a system of propositions. It 
is sufficient to consider that a mathematical proposition like those in the 
Elements usually contains several intermediate conclusions which precede 
the conclusion proper (the ouptrépacyua) and are needed to establish it. 
Just by way of example, Elem. 1.47 (Pythagoras’ Theorem) contains no less 
than ten conclusions including the cupttépacua; the first of Alexander’s 
two examples has four.'°° Therefore Socrates may be just speaking of a 
plurality of conclusions internal to a proposition. 

At 436d4—8 Socrates draws from his comparison with mathematics a 
general, positive conclusion about what a methodical procedure should 
consist in. Although these lines do not contain the term b7rd€eors, they 
must be read alongside other passages (Men. 86e—87c; Phd. 100<, to1de, 
107b; R. stob—s11d, 533be) where Plato discusses the role of ‘hypotheses’ in 
philosophy.'® This is made clear by Socrates’ use of the term épyn (‘start- 
ing-point, ds), which designates a hypothesis at Phd. tote, R. 511bc, 533, 
together with the verb W1réxerto1 (‘has been laid down’, d6—7), which does 
duty for the passive of UtroTti®_euou “hypothesize, lay down as a hypothesis’. 
Note also the expression t& Aorm& (‘the remaining steps’, d3, 7), which 
here as at R. 510d refers to the consequences drawn from the hypothesis.’ 

Thus Socrates’ recipe goes as follows: (i) first investigate whether the 
starting point of your reasoning, the hypothesis on which it ultimately 
depends, is ‘correct’, ie. true; (ii) then make sure that the consequences 
you deduce from the hypothesis do follow therefrom, i.e. are validly 
deduced.’ (NB: He says nothing about the truth of the consequences: he 
is clearly aware that whatever is validly deduced from true premisses is 


See Netz 1999: 198-216 on the structure of Greek mathematical proofs. 

Although some of his claims have been challenged by subsequent scholars, Robinson 1953: 93-179 
remains unrivalled as an overall account of Plato’s views on hypotheses. 

R. 510d1-3 is worth quoting in full: the mathematicians, ‘starting from these [= the hypotheses], 
go through the remaining steps until at the end they consistently reach that for the investiga- 
tion of which they set out’. In the Greek ‘starting’ is épydyevor: a further parallel for &pyx7 as a 
hypothesis in our passage. 

‘88 Some interpreters (Fowler, Rose 1964: 115, Reeve) take Socrates to be saying that, once the 
hypothesis has been adequately examined, ‘the remaining steps wil/ appear to follow from it’. As 
Rose explains, this means that the consequences ‘can be drawn out without much difficulty ... it 
is always perfectly obvious what follows from a hypothesis’. But the infinitive paiveo@o1 (d7—8) 
is still governed by Sei (d4): ‘the remaining steps must appear to follow from it’. Socrates does not 
say that the deduction of the consequences is trifling (and it is just as well he does not say so); he 
only says that it must take place after the assessment of the hypothesis. 
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itself true.) It may be tempting to read this as a prescription about how to 
carry outa fresh philosophical reasoning; but what it is primarily meant to be 
is a recipe for the assessment of an already finished reasoning, because what 
Socrates is presently engaged in is the assessment of the namegiver’s work. 

Socrates does not say how, exactly, stage (i) ought to be pursued, i.e. how 
the hypothesis should be examined. In particular, he does not say that we 
should see whether it can be positively supported by recourse to another 
‘higher’ hypothesis which there are independent reasons to assume, as at 
Phd. 101d; still less does he refer to the more ambitious version of this pro- 
cedure outlined in R. 51tob—stid, 533be, where he says that dialectic rea- 
sons ‘upwards’ from the mathematical hypotheses to an ‘unhypothetical 
starting point’ and then again ‘downwards’ from this, demonstrating the 
hypotheses and their consequences. But we can suppose at least that the 
examination would involve seeing whether the hypothesis, or some of its 
consequences, conflicts with other hypotheses you assume, or with some 
of their consequences. For Socrates will employ this procedure — which 
is standardly used in the dialogues to test a thesis — to reject the flux the- 
ory later on (439b—440c), when he shows that it is incompatible with the 
existence and knowability of forms; and here he is viewing the flux theory 
precisely as the hypothesis on which names were imposed by the namegiv- 
ers. In any event, note that, if the examination of the hypothesis involves 
deduction of consequences from it, this deduction is not meant to be 
exhaustive; otherwise stage (ii) could not be distinct from (i). 


Thus far Socrates has explained to Cratylus that, if names (i.e. their ety- 
mologies) are ‘concordant’ with each other, i.e. concordantly presuppose 
the theory of flux, this is no evidence that the theory is true. Now he 
goes on to make a further point: in fact names are not concordant with 
each other. To do so he produces a short new series of etymologies which 
appear to presuppose the contrary doctrine that things are not in flux but 
are stable. It goes without saying that the names in question are all second- 
ary ones: primary names have no place in this discussion. 


(so.) And yet I would be surprised if names are really concordant with each 
other. For let us re-examine the things we went through before. We say that 
names signify being for us [onpaive huiv thy otciav] on the assumption 
that everything moves and is carried about and flows [es tot Tavtds iévtos 
TE Kal MEepoUevou Kal PgovTds].'°! Don’t they seem to you to indicate so? 


4 ‘Names signify being’ (436e3—4) may mean either (a) ‘names signify the being [of their referents] 
(ovota used as at 388c, 393d, 423e), as Ficino, Minio-Paluello and Reeve believe, or (b) ‘names 
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cr. Absolutely, and they signify correctly. 
so. Then let us see, taking up among them this name first, 2miothyn [“know- 


105 


106 


10" 


a 


108 


ledge’]: it is ambiguous and seems to signify that it arrests [foto] our soul 
at the objects rather than that it is carried about together with them, and it 
is more correct to pronounce its beginning as we do now than as Emo THN, 
inserting the h, and to make the insertion on the 1 instead of that on the €.'° 
Again, BéBonov [‘certain’]'°° is an imitation of some sort of basis [B&ors] and 
rest, not of movement. Again, iotopia [‘information’] signifies by itself, I 
think, that it stops the flow [lotnot Tov potv];'°” and motéy [‘convincing’] 
definitely signifies ‘arresting’ [iotév]. Again, pvjyn [‘memory’] expresses 
to anyone, I think, that it is permanence [yovn] in the soul, not movement. 
On the other hand, if you like, Guaptia [‘error’] and cupgopd [‘misfor- 
tune’], if one will pursue them according to their name, will appear to be 
the same as this ovveors [“understanding’] and émottpn [‘knowledge’] and 
to all the other names for things good.'® Further, &yaica [‘ignorance’] and 


signify the beings (ovoia asa collective noun = Té évta: cf. ch. 3 n.34), as Méridier and Dalimier’s 
‘la realité’ apparently implies. Some support for (b) comes from 437c5-8, where Socrates even- 
tually concludes that ‘he who imposed the names did not signify the objects as moving or being 
carried along’. 

The MS text of a7 is 2uB&AAOvTas TO ef EtioTHUNY, which cannot stand. Schmidt’s conjecture 
éuBaAAovtas To + hemiothyny (a7, cf. 41244), printed in the OCT, is far superior to the unsat- 
isfactory attempts accepted by the other editors and translators (some of whom falsely believe 
that at a6 B reads éxB&AAovtas). It cannot, however, represent exactly what Plato wrote. For as a 
sign for aspiration Attic script did not use | (the ancestor of our‘), which ‘is attested mainly on 
south Italian vases, after the fifth century ... its place of origin may have been Taras ..., for most 
of the early examples are from that area’ (LSAG 29). The sign used in Attica was H, and when 
in the course of the fifth century, with the introduction of the Eastern Ionic alphabet (see §5.5.3 
n.142), it came to indicate long open e, the Athenians did not substitute another sign, but sim- 
ply stopped marking the initial aspiration — except in some fixed contexts, i.e. in the words épos 
and, less frequently, igp6v on boundary stones up to the mid fourth century Bc (Threatte 1.24—5). 
In such contexts H = h could be used even in compresence with H = n: a stone of the late fifth 
century Bc reads HOPOZ HIEPO NYM@HE = hépos hiepé [i.e. dpos tepo0] NUppns (SEG xvit.10, 
cf. Guarducci 1v.58; in other regions of Greece it was normal to use the same sign for h and 9, see 
LSAG 28, 289, 294, 345). Another use in which H = h survived was as the sign for ExaTdv, ‘100’, 
in acrophonic numeral notation. So I surmise that, in a context where it was necessary to write 
a sign for aspiration, even in the absence of a fixed formula, Plato would have defied ambiguity 
and written H for h. That is to say, he wrote EMBAAAONTAE TO H HETIZTHMH, which we 
should print as 2uB&AAOvTas TO h Erie tHynv. The form which Socrates is thinking of as the cor- 
rect one, with the aspiration inserted ‘on the r (a7—8), is manifestly étwhiottyny, from totqu1. 
BéBouov here is usually translated as ‘stable’; but the context rather requires the epistemic mean- 
ing ‘certain’, as Reeve sees (cf. Hdt. 7.50.2). 

‘Signifies by itself ... that ...’ (br) is Méridier’s and Dalimier’s construal of the Greek atdté tou 
onuatver 6T1 KTA. (for the neuter aUTO in connection with the feminine iotopia cf. Prt. 360e, R. 
363a, 612b, Tht. 146e). Socrates’ point is that iotopia completely encapsulates the phrase fotnot 
Tov powv: contrast e.g. étioT}uN, which is explained as fotnow hydv etl Tois TEdyuaor Thy 
wuxtyv but in fact seems to contain only the word fotnow. Others instead take até as the object 
of onuatver: ‘signifies this very thing, that ...’ 

Socrates is deriving Guaptia from éyaptéw ‘to accompany’ and cupeopé from cuppépopat ‘to 
be carried together’ (cf. the etymology of cupgépov ‘advantageous’ at 417a). The former der- 
ivation is made easier by the existence of &yaptéw (Bacch. 18.46 etc.), an alternative form of 
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&koAacia [“intemperance’] appear to be close to these: for the former, i.e. 
&uabia, appears to be the progress of the one who goes together with God 
[&uo 826 idvtos], while dxoAacia definitely appears to be a following of the 
objects [axoAousia tois Te&ypaoi]. And so those names which we take to 
belong to the worst things could appear to be very similar to those belong- 
ing to the finest ones. But I believe that one could find many others, if one 
took the trouble, on whose basis one could form the opposite belief that he 
who imposed the names did not signify the objects as moving or being car- 
ried about but as being at rest. (436d8—437c8) 


These names all belong to the ethical and epistemological sphere and hence 
should have been included among those ‘concerning virtue’, etymologized 
at 411a—420e. Most of them, however, were not considered there, with the 
explicit exception of émiottyn, of which Socrates here offers an etymology 
alternative and allegedly superior to the one given at 412a, which derived 
the name from étroyan ‘follow (sc. the things in flux).'°? This means that 
Socrates is not recanting his earlier etymologies: as Sedley (2003: 159-61) 
points out, ‘the contradiction which Socrates claims to have revealed is not 
an exegetical but a philosophical one’. This also has some bearing on the text’s 
interpretation: 1dAw ... étriokeyaueba & TO TIPdTEpOV SiNAPouEV (eI—2) 
should mean ‘let us re-examine the things [i.e. the subject matters, ethical 
and epistemological] we went through before’, not ‘let us re-examine the 
names etc.’; 2 avtév (a2) should be equivalent to ‘among names’ in general 
(t& dvépata e4), not ‘among those names we went through before’; and 
a&vodaPovtes (a2) should mean just ‘taking up’ for consideration, as at Men. 
87e, not ‘taking up again’, as it is often translated. 

Socrates here employs the same kind of analysis as in the previous ‘vir- 
tue’ section — only he obtains results specular to the previous ones: now 
the etymologies of names which have a positive connotation (“knowledge’, 
‘information’ etc.) somehow involve the notion of rest, whereas the ety- 
mologies of names whose connotation is negative (‘error’, ‘ignorance’ etc.) 
involve the notion of movement. For example (as Socrates says, rather 
obscurely, at bs—7), if earlier such positive names as étothyn ‘know- 
ledge’ and oWveors ‘understanding’ were derived from expressions which 
connoted the soul’s ‘following’ or ‘going together with’ the objects in 
movement, now the same sort of analysis applies to negative names like 


éyaptéo, and of the adverb auapth, ‘together’ (//. 5.656 etc.). Both etymologies remind him of 
those of étiothyn and ovveots offered at 412a. 

9 Another, not explicitly acknowledged, exception might consist in the fact that at 420d Socrates 
seemed to hint at a connection between d&ua@ia ‘ignorance’ and a&uaptia ‘error’ (see §s5.3.3), 
whereas here at b4—cr he etymologizes both independently of each other. 
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a&yaptia ‘error and cup@opé ‘misfortune’. Thus Socrates can claim that 
all the names of the new series presuppose the view that — contrary to the 
flux theory — reality is stable and unchanging (sc. at least in some import- 
ant respects). 

At this point Cratylus makes an attempt — which Socrates immediately 
blocks — to get out of trouble by invoking the fact that the names whose 
etymology presupposes the flux theory were much more than the rival 
ones: 


cr. But, Socrates, you see that most names had the former sort of signification. 
so. So what, Cratylus? Shall we count names like votes, and will their correct- 
ness depend on this? The true views will be those which the greater number 


D110 


of names turn out to signify? 
cr. That is not reasonable. 
so. Not in the least, my friend. (437d1-8) 


Socrates’ riposte is a variant of his typical contention that in a philosoph- 
ical dispute it is immaterial how many people support one or other of the 
rival views: see e.g. La. 184ce, Grg. 471e—472C. 


8.2.3 Names and the namegiver’s knowledge (437d—438d) 


Next Socrates advances an argument showing that Cratylus’ two theses, 
that knowledge can only be obtained from names and that the namegiver 
had knowledge, are incompatible with each other. The argument (which 
runs from 437d8 to 438b8)™ is plain and straightforward; but it poses a 
major textual difficulty because it is transmitted by the MSS in two alter- 
native versions. Trying to make things easier for the reader, here I will, 
without further ado, translate and comment on the text which the OCT 
editors print as “Versio B’ of the passage, reserving a thorough discussion 
of the textual issue for Appendix 1. 


(so.) And let us leave these things alone and go back to the point where we 
started this digression. A while ago in our previous discussion, if you 
remember, you said that he who imposed the names necessarily imposed 
them with knowledge of the things on which he was imposing them [ci8éTa 
TiPeo8o1 ois ETIGeTO]. Do you still believe so or not? 

cr. [still do. 


"eo At ds tatta picks up é67dtepa, which is the object of onyatvovta. Hence tatta does not refer to 


names (as several interpreters assume), but rather to the contents they signify. 
NB: For reasons to be explained in Appendix 1, at 438b4—c10 I use Burnet’s line numbers, not the 


OCT’s. 
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so. Do you also say that he who imposed the first names imposed them with 
knowledge? ["H kai Tov T& TPSTa TIBENEVOY EISOTE pTIs TIVE Ba:] 

cr. Yes, with knowledge. 

so. Then from what sort of names had he learnt or discovered about the objects, 
if the first ones had not yet been set down, and on the other hand we say it is 
impossible to learn and discover about the objects other than by learning or 
discovering by ourselves what their names are like? (437d8—438b3) 


Here Socrates explicitly picks up Cratylus’ 436c claim, which he quotes 
almost literally, that ‘necessarily he who imposed the names imposed them 
with knowledge’; and once Cratylus has confirmed that he still endorses 
that earlier claim, Socrates goes on to ask him whether, in particular, the 
giver of the ‘first’ (i.e. most ancient) names gave them with knowledge. 
Again Cratylus answers in the affirmative (d8—ato). Then (a11—b4) Socrates 
apparently draws his conclusion, in the form of a rhetorical question: if 
(as Cratylus maintained at 435e—436a) one can acquire knowledge about 
something only by coming to know the etymology of its name (Socrates 
actually picks up the learning/discovering distinction employed in the 
earlier passage), then from what names did he who imposed the very first 
names acquire knowledge of their referents? 
Here is Cratylus’ response: 


cr. In my view, Socrates, the truest account of these matters is that it was some 
more than human power [eile tiv& SUvauiv eivon 7 dvOpeotreiav] that 
imposed the first names on the objects, so that they are necessarily correct. 
(438c1—-4) 


Earlier at 397c, near the beginning of the etymologies, Socrates voiced 
the suspicion that some names ‘were imposed by a force more divine than 
the human one’. At 425d, however, he warned Cratylus not to find shel- 
ter from discussion in any such deus ex machina as the thesis that the first 
names were imposed by the gods and therefore are correct. Thus Cratylus 
is now doing precisely what Socrates advised him not to do. According 
to some scholars, this is because he has been holding from the start that 
there is a ‘Créateur divin des noms’ (Goldschmidt 1940: 159—60).'” But it 
seems unlikely that Cratylus should state this thesis only now, at this late 
stage of the discussion, if it had been part of his original stock of views. 
More probably, he is feeling cornered by Socrates’ arguments and is trying 
to cop out; and thus, ironically, he realizes a possibility that Socrates had 
already criticized in advance. 


™ Cf. Rijlaarsdam 1978: 3, 20, 33-4, 104 etc. 
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An interesting point to be made is that the phrase ‘the first names’, both 
here at c3 and in Socrates’ question at a8 (or 437e6 in what the OCT edi- 
tors call “Versio A’ of the passage), must refer to the chronologically first 
names (i.e. the earliest ones), as at 421d, whereas it seemed to refer to the 
logically first names (i.e. the primary or elementary ones) at 422cd, 425b— 
426b (including the parallel passage 425d, quoted above), 431c, 433d, 434a. 
In §6.1.1, reflecting upon the relation between these two meanings, we 
considered the possibility that Socrates might be assuming that most (if 
not all) of the earliest names were elementary names and vice versa, and 
hence that the phrase’s two meanings might be broadly (if not completely) 
equivalent in extension. But now Socrates’ ensuing reply to Cratylus seems 
to reveal that he does not make that assumption. 


so. Then you think that the imposer would have contradicted himself in impos- 
ing them, though he was a daimon or a god? Or did we seem to you just now 
to be talking nonsense? 

cr. But I suspect that those which made up one of the two groups were not 
really names. 

so. Which of the two, my excellent friend: those which pointed to rest or those 
which pointed to movement? As we said just now, this matter won't be 
decided by majority, I think. 

cr. That wouldn't be right, Socrates. (438c5—d1) 


The contradiction evoked at c5—6 is of course that, discovered at 436d— 
437c, between the names whose etymon presupposes the flux theory and 
those whose etymon presupposes the rival rest theory (let us call them 
‘flux-names’ and ‘rest-names’ respectively). Cratylus, however, despite what 
Socrates says, is not committing himself to the view that the superhuman 
giver of the first (i.e. earliest) names contradicted himself in this sense; for 
he is not committed to the view that the first (i.e. earliest) names included 
both some flux-names and some rest-names. Therefore Socrates’ criticism 
is unfair. Apart from this, note that neither flux-names nor rest-names 
include any /ogically first (i.e. elementary) names. This suggests that, for 
Socrates, logically first names do not substantially coincide with chrono- 
logically first names, i.e. with the names of which he is (unfairly) assuming 
that they included both some flux-names and some rest-names. 

At c7 Cratylus, instead of pointing out the weakness of Socrates’ objec- 
tion, takes shelter in his old thesis that a name whose etymon misdescribes 
something is no name of that thing — and pro tanto is no name at all 
(cf. 429bc, 436bc). We might expect Socrates to retort that this thesis 
has already been refuted by the argument (434b—435d) which established 
that convention plays a part in the correctness of names. But the present 
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discussion of Cratylus’ claim that names have the power to ‘teach’ has 
been introduced at 435d as a fresh start and has hitherto been wholly inde- 
pendent of the previous discussion. So here too Socrates takes a different 
route (c8—10). Assuming for the sake of argument that Cratylus is right, he 
remarks that it is not evident whether the fake names are the rest-names 
or the flux-names; nor can this be decided on a purely numerical basis, as 
was said at 437d. 


8.2.4 Knowledge ‘without names’ (438d—439b) 


Thus the conversation has returned to the topic of the conflict between 
rest-names and flux-names. Indeed, the reason why at cs—6 Socrates 
unfairly charged that Cratylus made the superhuman namegiver contra- 
dict himself is precisely (I suspect) that Plato wanted him to revert to this 
point, which is going to prove decisive. 


so. Then, if names are in conflict, and some of them claim that they are those 
similar to the truth [té& dyo10 TH &Anseia], whereas others claim that they are 
such, on what further basis shall we decide, or turning to what? We cannot 
turn to other names different from these, because there are none. Rather, we 
must evidently search for some items other than names, which will reveal 
to us without names which of these claims are the true ones, evidently by 
showing the truth about the beings [& fuiv gupaviet dveu dvoudtoov dTréTepa 
ToUToV EOTI TAANGT, SeiEavta SfAov ST1 Thy GAnoerav Tv SvTov].'” 

cR. Itseems so. 

so. Therefore, Cratylus, it is possible, as it seems, to learn about the beings with- 
out names, if these things are so. 

cR. So it seems. (438d2—e4) 


Since both the rest-names and the flux-names irreconcilably claim to be 
‘similar to the truth’, i.e. to convey the true ontological theory, we must 
find a method to assess their claims and determine which of the two rival 


3 Two notes on d6-7. First, éTétepa ToUTwv is usually understood as ‘which of these two groups 
of names’. This is certainly possible; but remember that at 437d, in a verbally very similar sen- 
tence, é1étepa referred to the contents expressed by the two groups of names (see n.110). Hence 
my translation. Secondly, among those who take é1rétepa to refer to names, some also construe 
SeiEavta ... dSvtov as a gloss on T&ANGF: e.g. Reeve ‘the true ones — that is to say, the ones that 
express the truth about the things that are’. Although this construal is imprecise (for the text says 
SeiEavta, not T& SeiEavta, and SfjAov 6t1 means ‘evidently’, not ‘that is to say’), its proponents 
could reformulate it by linking Seifavta with é7étepa. But in any case the gloss would be quite 
superfluous. The repetition of 8fAov 671 from ds and Socrates’ following inference (e2—3) prove 
that Sei€avta rather goes with & and explains how the ‘items other than names’ will ‘reveal to us 
without names etc.’ 
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theories is the true one. This method will evidently (8fAov 611 ds, 7-8) have 
two features: it will involve no recourse to names and will give us access 
to the ontological truth. Therefore it must be possible, contra Cratylus, to 
acquire knowledge of the beings independently of names. 

‘The phrase ‘similar to the truth’ (d3)" is interesting, because it consti- 
tutes (along with 426cd and 439ab) one of Socrates’ few attempts to pre- 
sent secondary names as imitating or resembling their referents, and thus 
to assimilate them to primary names. These attempts are hardly convin- 
cing; for Socrates never explains in what sense a description can count as 
an imitation of what it describes. 

When Socrates says it is possible to ‘learn about the beings without 
names’ he is not speaking of a sort of intuitive knowledge reached without 
recourse to discursive thought (8idvo1a, defined as the soul’s silent con- 
versation with itself at 7ht. 189e-190a, Sph. 263e) and not expressible in 
words. All he needs to say here, and all he does say, is that the investigation 
of reality is independent of the (etymological) investigation of names — not 
of their use." 

So the route to knowledge of reality is not the indirect one of looking 
at names first. More generally, no indirect route will do. Reality must be 
investigated directly: 


so. Then through what else do you expect that you could learn about them?" 
Do you expect that you could do so through anything else than that through 
which it is reasonable and most legitimate to do so, i.e. through each other, 
if they are akin in some respect, and through themselves [87 &AAT|Awv ye, 
el TT ouyyevt éotiv, Kal advT& SF avTév]? For, I think, what is other and 
different from them would signify something other and different but not 
them. 

cr. What you say appears to me to be true. (438e5—10) 


What is the difference between acquiring knowledge of the beings ‘through 
each other, if they are akin in some respect’ and ‘through themselves’? For 
a start, I take it that you learn about X ‘through’ Y if you infer that X is 
Z on the grounds that Yis Z and that X is similar to Yin some relevant 
respect. This case must be prominent in Socrates’ mind. For similarity 
is precisely the relation which, according to Cratylus, obtains between 
names and their referents; therefore Socrates is probably contrasting the 


"4 Or ‘in accordance with the truth’. For éyotos + dat. = ‘in accordance with’ see R. 549e, Ar. 
Th. 167. 
"5 Pace Silverman 2001: 25-6. In rejecting his view I am siding with Sedley 2003: 162. 


"6 Ates I read att& (W) instead of tatta (BTQ, adopted by Burnet and the OCT). 
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illegitimate name-to-object similarity inference with the legitimate object- 
to-object similarity inference. But different sorts of cases, and of ‘kin- 
ship’ between X and Y, would no doubt also fit the bill: e.g. cases where 
Xand Yare relative or even contrary to each other. Generally speaking, I 
take it that by ‘kinship’ Socrates here means any relation, logical or other, 
which allows you to derive truths about X from truths about Y. Cf. Men. 
81cd: ‘Since all nature is akin [ris pUoEews aTIKONS CUyYEVOUS OvoNs], and 
soul has learned everything, nothing prevents one, once he has recollected 
just one thing ..., from rediscovering all the others by himself, if he is 
brave and does not weary of searching.’ By contrast, I suppose that you 
‘learn about’ X ‘through itself? when you derive truths about X from other 
truths about X— or perhaps also, by induction, from truths about instances 
of X, if there are any. 

At e8—9 Socrates explains why it is impossible to acquire knowledge 
of reality other than by means of a direct inquiry. To understand what 
he says we must apparently suppose that ‘signify’ here does not have its 
usual meaning but is rather equivalent to something like ‘make one learn 
about’, hence ‘provide knowledge of’. Then Socrates’ explanation goes as 
follows: an area of inquiry completely distinct from reality (i.e. from the 
extralinguistic and extramental reality) cannot provide us with knowledge 
of reality, but only of something completely distinct. In the case at hand, 
names only provide us with knowledge of the namegivers’ opinions. 

Next comes a fresh argument: 


so. Stop, by Zeus: didn’t we often agree that the names that have been finely 
set down are like those things of which they have been set down as names, 
and are images of the objects [t& 6véyuata ... TH KAAS KeivEeva Eo1KOTE EivOr 
eKElvols Gov OVOUATE KEITOL, Kal Eival EiKOVaS TOY TPAYLaTOV;]? 

cR. Yes. 

so. Then, even if it were possible [Ei ... 2011 ... 671 u&Aio Ta] to learn about the 
objects through names, while on the other hand it is also possible through 
themselves, which way of learning would be finer and more exact? To learn 
from the image both about itself, whether it has been finely made as an 
image, and about the truth it is an image of, or rather to learn from the 
truth both about the truth itself and about its image, whether it has been 
produced properly? 

cr. Necessarily to learn from the truth, I think. (439a1-b3) 


At a1—4 Socrates states the premiss that, if a name has been ‘finely’ set 
down, then it is ‘like’ its referent and is an ‘image’ thereof. On this ground 
at a6—b2 he shows that Cratylus is refuted even if we, for the sake of argu- 
ment, assume something weaker than the conclusion we have just reached. 
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More precisely, even if (a6 ci ... 611 udkAIo TA, where 671 udAloTa is usually 
mistranslated as ‘inprimis’, ‘really’, ‘au mieux’ etc.: cf. 435a10 with n.36 
above) it were possible to learn about the objects through their names, in 
any case it would be obviously better to learn about them ‘through them- 
selves’ (this formulation here covers also the case of learning about the 
objects ‘through each other’, distinguished at 438e from learning about 
them ‘through themselves’ in a narrower sense). But the at—4 premiss 
would license a stronger conclusion. The alternative which Socrates here 
seems to present as inferior is in fact altogether impossible; for you cannot 
assess the accuracy of an image solely on the basis of the image itself, with- 
out relying on any prior knowledge of the thing it is an image of.'” 

Let us say something more about the premiss itself. Socrates says it has 
been ‘often’ agreed upon; thereby he must be referring to 431ce, 432de, 
433ac, 435cd. But those passages were concerned with primary names, 
whereas now we are speaking first and foremost of secondary names. Once 
again, Socrates is extending to secondary names notions (fineness, simi- 
larity, being an image) which were originally introduced to account for 
primary ones, without explaining how this extension can be justified. 

To make the extension possible, Socrates has to make at least some 
adjustments. The aforementioned passages focused on the issue of the 
sounds/letters which make up primary names; there Socrates held that a 
name ‘finely set down’ contains all and only the letters that are similar to 
its referent, and that any name which falls short of this standard, even if it 
consists for the most part of similar letters, has been set down not finely, 
i.e. ‘badly’. Here, instead, Socrates says nothing about the name’s letters; 
and this is just as well, given that letters are not directly relevant to sec- 
ondary names. 

Socrates can finally state his conclusions about names and knowledge: 


so. Well, to know in what way one must learn or discover about the beings is 
perhaps something that exceeds my capacities and yours; but we should be 
content to agree upon this limited point: that one must learn and search 
about them not from names but from themselves rather than from their 
names. 

CR. So it seems, Socrates. (439b4—9) 


"7 As Barney 2001: 146 remarks, ‘In the Phaedo, this is the essence of Socrates’ argument for recol- 
lection: since we do judge sensible particulars, and find them wanting, in relation to the Forms, 
we must already be independently acquainted with the originals (73e-s5e).’ For the point that 
the assessment of an imitation presupposes knowledge of the thing imitated she also cites Lg. 
667b—669b. 
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‘In what way’ (‘Ovtiva ... tedtrov b4) is a back-reference to 435e—436a, 
where Cratylus contended that the best and only way (tpétros) of teach- 
ing, searching and discovering about the objects is through the etymology 
of their names. That contention has now been eventually disposed of. 

Apart from these lines, there are at least two other passages in Cra. 
where Socrates declares himself unable to solve a major philosophical 
problem: 429d (the paradox of false speaking) and 440cd (the conflict 
between the theory of forms and the flux theory). It is always difficult to 
decide whether such disclaimers are merely subservient to the dialogue’s 
economy (Socrates cannot embark on a detailed discussion of every sub- 
ject he touches upon) or they constitute a genuine admission of perplexity 
on Plato’s part. At all events, note that, while in both of the other cases 
Socrates does take at least some steps towards a solution to the problem 
at hand, here he seems to give absolutely no indication. In this case it 
is rather, I submit, the whole dialogue that conveys (though it does not 
expressly state) several scattered suggestions about how we could achieve 
knowledge of reality: e.g. that knowledge has something to do with the 
question-and-answer method of inquiry (390c) and with the method of 
division (424b—425b); or that knowledge of a complex presupposes know- 
ledge of its elements (426ab, see §6.4.1). 


CHAPTER 9 


Flux and forms (4396-44 0¢) 


Now, less than two Stephanus pages from the end, comes a turning 
point: Socrates turns to an explicit — if still provisional — assessment of the 
flux theory. His arguments, and the final parting of the ways between him 
and Cratylus, are the subjects of this final chapter. 


9.1 THE ARGUMENTS (439B—440D) 
9.1.1 The lawgivers in a whirl (439bc) 


so. Again, let us investigate this further point, in order that these many names 
which point in the same direction do not deceive [@aTrat&] us, if those that 
imposed them did impose them believing that all things are always moving 
and flowing — for it does seem to me that they too had this belief [paivovtan 
yap gyorye Kal adtol otttw SiavonSfivai]' — whereas this is perhaps not so, 
and it is rather that they, having fallen into a sort of vortex [eis twa Sivnv], 
are themselves whirled around and, dragging us to them, try to make us too 
fall inside. (439b1o—c6) 


This passage is crucial in several respects, all of which bear on the inter- 
pretation and structure of the whole dialogue. 

First, Socrates expressly confirms that, as he said at 411bc, he believes 
that the first namegivers held the flux theory (c1—4). There seems no rea- 
son why we should not assume that Socrates is being sincere. But if this 
is so, then it follows (as we saw in §5.5.1; cf. Grote 1888: 111.319 n.2, Sedley 
2003: 165) that the flux etymologies he is referring to, and indeed the whole 
etymological enterprise, were put forward in a spirit of seriousness — at 
least in some relevant sense — and not as a parody or joke. 


© At 439¢3 Kal adtol, ‘they too’ (sc. like the later flux theorists, Heraclitus etc.: cf. text below), is the 
reading of BTQ, accepted by Stallbaum, Méridier and Dalimier. It was unnecessarily corrected 
into Kal até (Zuorye Kal aT = ‘even to me’) by Heindorf, followed by Burnet and Fowler. W 
reads simply avtol, printed in the OCT, whose force in context, however, is not very clear. 
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Secondly, Socrates’ explicit suspicion that the flux-names may ‘deceive’ 
us and that the namegivers may have fallen prey to a state of giddiness and 
mental confusion recalls several earlier passages (as I partially anticipated 
in §8.2.2). At 428d and 439bc he pointed out that names might ‘deceive’ us 
by encapsulating false beliefs. Far more significantly, way back at 411bc he 
introduced the etymologies of the ‘virtue’ names by expressing the opin- 
ion that 


the very ancient men who imposed names were absolutely like most present-day 
wise men who, by dint of turning around and around searching how the beings 
are, get dizzy, and then things seem to them to be moving around and moving 
in all ways. And they don’t hold responsible for this opinion what has happened 
inside them, but allege the things themselves to have such a nature. 


It is evident that both in our passage and at 411bc Socrates says that the 
namegivers came to hold the flux theory out of a state of giddiness which 
led them to think that the things outside them were whirling around, 
whereas in reality the whirl was in their heads. It is perhaps less evident 
that in our passage he is hinting at something he asserted at 411bc, ie. 
that the namegivers anticipated the views of later flux theorists. The hint 
is conveyed both by 439c4 ‘they too’ (see n.1) and by the very image of the 
vortex, clearly a reference to those Presocratic theories which posit a rota- 
tion or vortex at some stage of the cosmic development.’ 

Thirdly, it is noteworthy that our lines, which introduce the examin- 
ation of the flux theory, immediately follow upon the conclusion that real- 
ity must be investigated directly and ‘without names’ (438b—439b). The 
examination of the flux theory is still, in a way, part of the discussion 
about names which constitutes the dialogue’s main topic; for it shows us 
how to decide the dispute between flux-names and rest-names (438d) and 
helps us understand to what extent names can deceive us by showing that 
perhaps the flux-names do deceive us.’ But at the same time Socrates is 
also, as it were, putting the 438b—439b conclusion into practice by offering 
a sample of inquiry ‘without names’ into the nature of reality.‘ And since 
this shift of focus from names to things occurs, of all places, right at the 
end of the dialogue, it becomes a feature of the whole dialogue’s struc- 
ture (cf. §5.2.3). It is the whole Cra. that, after a long discussion of names 
and their relation to their referents, in whose course it has come out that 


> Empedocles: 31 B35 DK, Arist. Cael. 295a29—br. Anaxagoras: 59 B9, B12-13 DK. Leucippus and 
Democritus: 4.1, 72.3, 80.1 Leszl (= D.L. 9.44-5, Simpl. in Ph. 327.24-6, D.L. 9.31-2 = 68 AI, 68 
BI67, 67 AI DK). 

3 Cf. Kahn 1973a: 157, 165, 167. 

+ Cf. Barney 2001: 143, 157. 
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the etymon of many names implies the flux theory, ends by giving us a 
glimpse of how that theory is to be examined for its own sake. 


9.1.2 Flux and forms: the arguments previewed 


The section that follows (439c6—440d7) is a nest of difficulties, which con- 
cern both the structure of the whole and the interpretation of individual 
claims or arguments. The last OCT editors have even been led to suspect 
some serious textual corruption: in their apparatus on d8—as they remark 
that those are ‘argumenta mire elliptica’ and express their fear that what 
our MSS report might be ‘disiecta fragmenta longioris horum argumento- 
rum versionis’. I believe, however, that it is possible to resist this fear and 
make sense of the text as it stands. 

It will be helpful to start by taking an aerial view of the section’s struc- 
ture and purpose and raising a few general questions. Subsequently 
(§$9.1.3-9) I shall comment on each bit separately. Some of the claims 
which I make here will be justified there. 


At 439c6—d2 Socrates obtains Cratylus’ assent to a first assumption: (i) 
the beautiful itself} the good itself and all the forms exist. Then (d3—4) he 
announces that he is not going to address the question whether the flux the- 
ory is true of sensible particulars, but will focus on the forms instead. And 
here comes (ds—7) a second assumption about the forms: (ii) the beautiful 
itself — and by extension any other form — is unchanging. It is important 
to bear in mind that both assumptions, precisely insofar they are assump- 
tions or hypotheses and thus have not been demonstrated, are presented by 
Socrates as something provisional or revisable. He expresses this by describ- 
ing them both, figuratively, as part of a ‘dream’ he often dreams. 

Then, from 439d8 to 440b4, Socrates sets out four arguments that 
explore the consequences of a certain general thesis, the flux theory’s main 
tenet, which can be phrased so: 


(1) Everything is always changing, 


but which he appears to understand as ‘Everything is always changing in 
every respect. In a nutshell, Socrates argues that, if (1) is true, then certain 
consequences follow. The consequences are unpalatable or even absurd, but 
Socrates does not explicitly point this out along the way. At 440b4—ct he adds 
that, if some of the consequences don’t hold, then (1) is false. Then, somewhat 
surprisingly, at ci—d7 he winds up saying that it is difficult to investigate how 
matters really stand, i.e. whether (1) is true or false, and leaves it at that. 
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Now let us focus more closely on Socrates’ four arguments from (i) to 
its consequences. They can be regarded as proving — or aiming to prove — 
in the final analysis, that: 


if anything is always changing, then 
e nothing true can ever be said of it (439d), 
e itis not anything (439e), 
e it cannot be known (439e—4 40a); 
if everything is always changing, then 
e noone ever knows anything (440ab). 


‘In the final analysis’, because strictly speaking the first argument is con- 
cerned only with an instance of (1) — and a special instance at that: it 
proves that, if the beautiful itself is always changing, then nothing true 
can be said of it. But this instance is obviously intended as the basis for a 
generalization. 

So the first three arguments can be regarded as ultimately proving 
something of the form 


(2) Vx (x is always changing > -@x), 
while the fourth can be regarded as proving only something of the form 
(3) Vx (xis always changing) > Vx 4@x). 


The special instance through which Socrates routes the first argument 
brings us to a first set of problems. In accordance with his decision to leave 
sensible particulars out of consideration (439d3—4), in all four arguments 
(even though the first clearly invites a generalization, and the second and 
third seem to be formulated in perfectly general terms) Socrates appears 
to be interested primarily, if not exclusively, in what would happen to the 
forms — or to some forms — if (1) were true. From the point of view of some- 
one who believes in the forms, the expression ‘everything’ in (1) includes 
the forms within its range: if everything is always changing, then, amongst 
other things, every form is always changing; and so it is legitimate to ask 
what would happen to a form, if it were always changing. 

But at 439d5—7 Socrates assumes that the forms are unchanging. Why 
do this and immediately after (d8 ff.) go on to ask what would happen to a 
form if it were always changing? We might be tempted to give the follow- 
ing answer: ‘Socrates ... pursues some of the counterfactual implications 
of supposing that even such stable things might change’ (Kahn 2002: 116). 
But this cannot be exactly so. Throughout the arguments (1) is never pre- 
sented as false. Consider in particular the conditionals which Socrates 
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uses to formulate the first and fourth argument (439d8—9 ‘is it possible, 
if it is always slipping away, ...?’, 440a6—7 ‘it is not reasonable ..., if all 
things are changing’): both the protasis and the apodosis are in the pre- 
sent indicative. This means that Socrates is not explicitly committing him- 
self to the falsity of the protasis and hence of (1) And this is just as well, 
given that he emphasized the provisional character of the assumption that 
the forms are unchanging, and given also that he will wrap up the argu- 
ments with a profession of uncertainty. Therefore Socrates’ strategy here 
rather seems to be this. First he makes it clear that he, for his part, assumes 
that the forms are unchanging; then he sets aside this assumption, which 
plays no active role in the sequel, and considers what follows from the rival 
assumption that everything — hence, from Socrates’ point of view, also the 
forms — is in flux. 

But what about the even more basic fact that Socrates explores the con- 
sequences of the flux theory with regard to the forms, when the theory 
countenances no forms at all? In this respect, Socrates’ arguments may 
seem pointless. Surely the flux theorist could reply that, since he does not 
grant the existence of the forms, he need not bother himself with the argu- 
ments? If I believe that goblins exist while you do not, and I want to argue 
you out of a thesis which you hold, it will be no good alerting you to the 
implausible consequences which your thesis entails about the nature of 
goblins. 

‘This charge can, however, be rebutted. To start with, at present Socrates 
is not really arguing with a flux theorist; his interlocutor is Cratylus, who 
has just conceded the existence of the forms and is not yet a committed 
Heraclitean, but is beginning to adhere to the flux theory only in the 
course of our dialogue (436e—437a, 440de; see $9.2). Hence Socrates is 
entitled to submit to Aim an argument that adverts to the forms. Think of 
those occasions when Aristotle — who is perfectly alive to the rules of a dia- 
lectical debate — derives the absurd consequences of a rival view from his 
own theoretical standpoint (e.g. Metaph. 990b22—991a2, 1007a20-bi8). 

There might be a further reason for rebutting the charge; but the mat- 
ter is controversial, and depends on how we construe Socrates’ refusal to 
speak of sensible particulars (see 9.1.3). If a genuine flux theorist were 
present at the conversation and dismissed the arguments on the grounds 
that he rejects the forms, perhaps Socrates would still retort: “That won’t 
let you off the hook. True, in setting forth the arguments I was mainly 


> See KG 11.466-8. In a counterfactual conditional both the protasis and the apodosis would be in a 
historical tense of the indicative, accompanied in the apodosis by dv. 
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interested in the forms. But in fact at least some of them apply to anything 
whatsoever that may supposed to be in flux and draw consequences from 
your theory which are as unpalatable for sensible particulars as they are for 
the forms.’ Actually, he will do exactly this in the 7heaetetus: he will apply 
the first argument to sensible particulars and use it to build up an explicit 
refutation of the flux theory. 


We can now leave behind us the question of the forms’ role in the arguments 
and move on to something else. All four arguments are plainly meant to 
show that (1) entails unpalatable or absurd consequences and to be poten- 
tially subservient to a refutation of (1). Consider in particular the second 
argument (439e). Here ‘If anything is always changing, then it is not any- 
thing’ is equivalent to ‘If anything is always changing, then it does not exist. 
Hence, if Socrates combined the argument with the initial assumption that 
each of the forms exists, he would already be in a position to conclude that 
each of the forms is not always changing and therefore (1) is false. 

It is, however, not completely clear whether Socrates really does any- 
thing of that sort. What he does, at 440b4—ct, is to add something that 
can be paraphrased so: 


if it is always the case that someone knows something and each of the forms 
exists, then it is not the case that everything is always changing. 


Of the two conjuncts that make up the antecedent here, the former (‘it is 
always the case that someone knows something’) conflicts with the conse- 
quence drawn from (1) in the fourth argument. The latter conjunct (‘each 
of the forms exists’), as it is stated in the text, repeats almost literally the 
439c8—d1 assumption that the forms exist: it is as if Socrates were saying 
‘if, as we were saying above, each of the forms exists’. And as we saw above, 
this could be combined with the second argument to yield the conclusion 
that (1) is false. 

To get a sense of what Socrates is doing here it is helpful (though not 
completely accurate)° to abbreviate (1) as ‘p’ and regard the four arguments 
as deriving from p four consequences 74,, 74,, 74,» 7q,, thus jointly prov- 
ing that 


(4) (pq) & (p > 7q,) & (p > 7q,) & (Pp > 7q,), 


° Because the first three arguments, insofar as they prove something of the form (2), cannot be 
formulated in the language of propositional logic. To do so we must regard them as proving some- 
thing weaker, which has the form (3), as the fourth does. Thus, e.g., we shall regard the third argu- 
ment not as proving that, if anything is always changing, then it cannot be known, but rather as 
proving that, if everything is always changing (p), then nothing can be known (=q,). 
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ice. that 
(4*) p> Gq, & 7g, & 7g, & +4,). 


Here at 440b4—c1 we could, with some simplification, regard Socrates as 
inferring that 


(5) (4, & 4.) > =p.” 


Only for the sake of brevity, I take it, does he not add in the antecedent 
two further clauses to the effect that each of the forms can be known and 
is such that something true can be said of it. If he did, we could expand “q, 
& q,’ into ‘g, & q, & q, & q,. 

But there is an alternative, more interesting construal of these lines. 
Socrates might mean: ‘But if [we supplement the previous four arguments 
with the assumptions that] it is always the case that there is something that 
knows and something that is known, and that the forms exist, then [#t fol- 
lows that] it is not the case that everything is always changing.’ That is to 
say, in these lines Socrates, instead of just inferring (5) from (4*), might be 
cautiously hinting at an argument along the following lines: 


(4*) p> Gq, & nq, & 7g, & 7q,) 
6) 49,&4, 


(7) 7p. 


And this would, at long last, be a fully fledged refutation of (1). 

The refutation, however, is only hinted at. As I anticipated above, in the 
sequel (4.40c1-d7) Socrates ends by professing uncertainty as to whether 
(1) is true or false; and although it is as clear as day that he does believe (1) 
to be false, we shall not hear anything more definite from him about this 
issue in Cra. 

Why does Socrates not administer the coup de grace to the flux theory? 
I can think of at least two explanations. One is this: Socrates has empha- 
sized the provisional and hypothetical status of the initial assumptions 
that the forms exist and are unchanging; he has presumably the same atti- 
tude to the assumption that it is always the case that something knows 
something (q, in the above outline), or to any other assumption he could 
use as a premiss to build up a refutation of (1); and for this reason he now 
feels (or acts as if he felt) unable to take a stand. 


7 ‘With some simplification’, because, if‘4g,’ = ‘nothing is anything’ = ‘nothing exists’ (cf. n.6), then 
‘each of the forms exists’ is not the contradictory of +q,, but is just inconsistent with it. Hence it 
should not be abbreviated as ‘g,’, though it entails g,. 
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I suspect that this is the explanation which Socrates is implicitly invit- 
ing us to adopt — the one he would give as an answer if we asked him. But, 
at the same time, I doubt whether it can be the ultimate explanation. For 
why did he emphasize the provisional and hypothetical status of the ini- 
tial assumptions in the first place? I submit that the ultimate explanation 
has rather to do with a matter of authorial design, i.e. with Plato’s view 
of the dialogue’s structure and unity. We have been travelling a long way 
since, back at 383a, Hermogenes involved Socrates in his discussion with 
Cratylus; it is now time to stop. The discussion of flux here, along with 
Socrates’ eventual profession of uncertainty, can be read as an overture to 
other dialogues — especially the 7heaetetus — that will confront this issue 
more directly and effectively. 


9.1.3 Enter the forms, exeunt particulars (439cd) 


Equipped with the map which we have just drawn, we can resume our 
reading of the text and watch Socrates begin his discussion of the flux 
theory: 


(so.) Examine, my wonderful Cratylus, what I for my part often dream of [6 
Zy@ye TOAAAKIS SvEeIPOTT]. Shall we say that there is a beautiful itself, and 
a good itself, and likewise each single one of the beings [pdpév T1 elvan avTO 
KaAOV Kai Gyabov Kal Ev ExaoToOV Tdv SvTwHV OUT], OF Not? 

cR. Tome it seems that there is, Socrates. (439c6—dz2) 


Socrates introduces the ensuing arguments as a ‘dream’ he often makes. 
What is the significance of this metaphor? 

Plato typically uses the dream image to characterize the cognitive state 
of someone who lacks proper knowledge about a given subject matter. 
Sometimes this involves some sort of confusion or misapprehension (R. 
476¢, 520, 534cd; Plt. 277d; Ti. 52b; Lg. 656b); sometimes, instead, it is just 
the state of someone who has merely true beliefs about the subject matter, or 
is considering a tentative suggestion, or is reasoning on the basis of hypoth- 
eses that have not yet been adequately examined (Chrm. 173a; Men. 85¢; 
R. 443b, 533bc; Tht. 201d). Since Socrates will close his discussion of flux 
with an emphatic admission of uncertainty, here the latter variety of dream 
must be at stake. This accords with the fact that Socrates’ dream crucially 
includes the existence of the forms, which he elsewhere describes precisely as 
a hypothesis requiring further investigation (Phd. 92d, 1oob, 107b)." 


* Cf. Burnyeat 1970: 104-5, Barney 2001: 149-51, Sedley 2003: 165 and n.30. Probably Socrates’ 
dream does not include only the existence of the forms, which is the subject of the following 
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We can now focus on the clause ‘there is a beautiful itself, and a good 
itself, and likewise each one of the beings’ (c8—d1). Here the phrase ‘a beau- 
tiful itself? (m1... avtTd KaAdv) is, I take it, simply derived from the more 
familiar ‘the beautiful itself? (at16 ... 16 KaAdv, ds) by suppression of the 
article and introduction of the indefinite T1; hence it is roughly equivalent 
to ‘some such thing as the beautiful itself’ 

‘The way Socrates expresses himself here is strongly reminiscent of some 
passages in the Phaedo and elsewhere. Read Phd. 65d: 


Do we say that there is a just itself or that there is none? [payév T1 elvan Sixaiov 
auto 7 ovSév:] ... And also a beautiful and a good itself? [Kai ati kaAdv yé T1 Kal 
a&yabtov:] 

Again, Phd. 74a “We say ... that there is an equal’ (payév ... T1 Eivar icov); 
76d ‘If there are those things we always keep talking about, a beautiful 
and a good [kaAdv Té T1 Kai &yabdv] and all this sort of being’; oob ‘there 
is a beautiful itself by itself and a good and a large [eivai t1 KaAdv adTo 
Kad’ avTO Kai &yabdv Koi uéya] and all the rest’; R. 476c ‘he who believes 
in a beautiful itself? (6 ... frroupevds ... TL AUTO KAY). 

It is instructive to compare the existence questions which Socrates asks 
in our passage and at Phd. 65d with certain passages from the ‘Socratic 
dialogues where Socrates asks his interlocutor whether he concedes the 
existence of an item which is or is going to be the subject of Socrates’ 
remarks. See especially Prt. 332c (‘is there something beautiful [éotw 11 
KaAdv]? ... Is there something good [éotw 1 &yaGdv]? Is there some- 
thing high in sound?’); cf. Prt. 330cd, 332a, 358a; Men. 75e—76a; etc. These 
existence claims do not really commit the speakers to a Platonist ontol- 
ogy; at least for the most part they ‘serve merely to fix the topic on which 


question; the ensuing arguments too fall within its scope. This is suggested both by d3 oxewaueta, 
which picks up Socrates’ present invitation to Cratylus to ‘examine’ (oxéwar) his dream, and by 
Socrates’ eventual profession of uncertainty. As a matter of fact, though, Socrates’ dreamlike state 
is to be blamed on the initial assumption of the forms. He is (or pretends to be) uncertain about 
how to assess his arguments, not because they seem inconclusive to him, but because they make 
use of an undemonstrated assumption. (P/ato’s authorial reasons for making Socrates feel uncer- 
tain are quite another matter: see $9.1.2). 

The view that T1 ... aUTd KaAdv is a unitary phrase is shared by most scholars; I endorse Reeve’s 
translation and Sedley’s (2003: 167 n.35) defence. Some, instead, take 11 as the complement of 
elvan: ‘the beautiful itself is something’ etc. eivai t1 is indeed a Platonic expression for existence, 
and it occurs at er. Here, however, the lack of the article before kaAdv tells in favour of the former 
construal. Contrast Hp. Ma. 288a ei 11 éot1v ad TO KaAdy, with the article; and note that our text 
does feature, at ds, the phrase attTé Td KaAdv for ‘the beautiful itself”. Similar considerations also 
hold for the parallel passages Phd. 74a, 100b; R. 476bc; Ti. stbc. What is more, they are confirmed 
by the unequivocal use of t1 in Phd. 65d, 76d; Smp. 210e; Prm. 130bc; cf. Aristotle’s De ideis, e.g. 
79.1 (tTI15). 


° 
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comment is to be made’."° But in our passage and in Phd. 65d matters are 
different in a number of respects. To start with, formulation. Both pas- 
sages introduce the subject matter of the existential question very abruptly 
as ‘a beautiful itself’ and ‘a just itself? respectively. This has no parallel in 
the ‘Socratic’ dialogues, where instead: (i) there are no exact parallels for 
the very unusual expression T1 ... avTO KaAdy; (ii) an expression like ‘the 
Fitself’ is used to refer to a subject of inquiry only in a context in which it 
has been prepared by some previous relevant occurrence of the term ‘F’;" 
(iii) the aforementioned topic-fixing existential questions never contain 
‘itself’ expressions — they never have the form ‘Is there some such thing as 
the F itse/f?’. In our passage and in Phd. 65d, therefore, Socrates’ questions 
are phrased in quasi-technical language and do not invite a naive, non- 
committal interpretation. This suggests that the items Socrates is talking 
about are Platonic forms; and the suggestion is confirmed by further evi- 
dence. As regards our passage, this further evidence is both internal and 
external. Inside the passage there is the expression ‘and likewise each sin- 
gle one of the beings (koi Ev Exaotov Té&v Svtwv ottw), which seems to 
contain an instance of the characteristic use of t& dvta to refer to the 
forms as the beings par excellence, the things that (really) are.'* Outside 
the passage there is the fact that Socrates already introduced the forms at 
389a-390e, in the course of his conversation with Hermogenes; indeed, 
there he availed himself freely of the 6 éotw terminology, whose technical 
status he elsewhere underlines. As for Phd. 65d, in the sequel Socrates 
goes on to ask Simmias whether he has ever perceived any such items or 
whether thought is the proper means to know ‘each thing itself? which 
one is inquiring into; Simmias promptly rejects the former alternative and 


"© Dancy 2004: 75. See the whole of his 65-79, and Woodruff 1982: 163-5. 

«Typically, in the context of a contrast with particular or specific Fs; see Euthphr. sc—6e, Hp. Ma. 
286ce. 

= Cf. especially 16 dv Exaotov at R. 484c, d, 486d. Cf. also R. soobc, 597a; Phdr. 247d—248b, 249e; 

and perhaps Phd. 66a. This was not the use of t& Svta in its previous occurrences in the dialogue. 

Mostly, and as recently as 438d—439b, the phrase rather meant ‘the beings’ or ‘the things that are’ 

quite generally, with no special reference to the forms; it will again do so at 440c. Cf. the simi- 

lar contrast between Phdr. 247d—248b, 249e (narrow use) and 262a, 263d (broad use); between 

Phd. 66a (narrow?) and 74de, 79a (broad); or between 77. 27d—28a (narrow) and 35a (broad use of 

ovoia). 

There is an alternative construal of v Exaotov Téyv Svtwv ott (Calvert 1970: 36): ‘each one of 

the things that are thus’, i.e. ‘each one of the things of this sort’. But this is no Platonic idiom; and 
the standard construal is proved correct by the reprise without ob at 440b6-7. 
See Phd. 75d, 92de; R. 507b. Luce 1965: 24-32 and Irwin 1977: 2 maintain that here ‘Plato is not 
concerned with separated Forms’, as he is, by contrast, in Phaedo and Republic. This is ground- 
less: the passage does not contain any evidence for or against the separateness of forms, whatever 
that may be. 
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espouses the latter. This goes beyond anything in the ‘Socratic’ dialogues 
and confirms that the items in question are the forms. 

Thus it seems clear that Socrates is talking about Platonic forms. There is, 
however, a problem. In our lines Socrates does not assert outright the exist- 
ence of a beautiful itself, a good itself etc. Rather, he asks Cratylus whether 
they shall say that there are such things; Cratylus assents and says he believes 
so (d2). Yet Cratylus is no member of the Socratic circle; indeed, he has 
recently implied that the flux theory is true (437a) and will shortly endorse 
it (440de). Surely it would be dramatically implausible to portray him as a 
believer in Platonic forms? To escape this difficulty it has been supposed that 
Socrates’ question is deliberately ambiguous: “While to Platonically attuned 
readers the reference is unmistakably to the intelligible world postulated by 
Platonic ontology, to Cratylus Socrates’ question need mean no more than 
whether, in addition to the beautiful things in the world, there is also such a 
thing as what it is for them to be beautiful’ (Sedley 2003: 167)."* 

What I have been arguing so far about the peculiarities of our passage 
and of Phd. 65d shows that this suggestion cannot be right. Socrates’ ques- 
tion is not ambiguous; to suppose that Cratylus understands it as Sedley 
suggests is to suppose that he misunderstands it. This is hardly progress 
to my mind. Therefore I acknowledge the problem of dramatic plausibil- 
ity, but I put it down as an imperfection in the dialogue’s texture, and I 
unqualifiedly hold on to the view that both Socrates and Cratylus are talk- 
ing about Platonic forms. After all, the fact that the forms were already 
introduced in the conversation between Socrates and Hermogenes, and 
that Cratylus endorsed the contents of that conversation (428c), goes some 
way towards justifying Cratylus’ assent. And as for his Heraclitean sympa- 
thies, a careful reading of 440de suggests that he is beginning to conceive 
them only now, in the course of the present conversation. Furthermore, 
if we assume — as it is reasonable to do — that here Plato wants to set up 
a clash between the theory of flux and the theory of forms, and that it 
is important to him that Cratylus be Socrates’ interlocutor during this 
clash, then we only have to suppose that for Plato the intention to put 
this plan into effect overrides any concern with dramatic plausibility.” 


- 


See already Barney 2001: 151. 

“We may fairly suppose that Cratylus has no very determinate notion of what he has accepted — 
what, for example, the auto ... contributes to its meaning’ (Barney 2001: 151). 

See §].2.1 on Cratylus’ role in Plato’s intellectual biography. 

At Phd. 65d too some have denied that the forms are already explicitly in play: see Rowe 1993: 141, 
Dancy 2004: 246-50. Dancy tries to explain away the claim that the just itself, the beautiful itself 
etc. are not perceived through the body; his explanation I find far-fetched. 


EN 
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Socrates next puts ‘the beautiful itself? at the centre of his argument: 


so. Now let us examine that thing itself’ — not whether some face, or some of 
such things, is beautiful and all these things seem to flow [ut ci TedowTrdv TI 
2oTIV KAAOD tH} TL TOV TOLIOUTOY, Kal SoKel TATA TaVTE peiv], but rather: isn’t 
the beautiful itse/falways such as it is [KAN ad ... TO KAAdY OU TOLOUTOV 
&ei éotw oidv got]? What shall we say? 

cr. Necessarily. (439d3—7) 


In these lines Socrates puts one question aside (d3 ‘not whether ...’) and 
asks another one instead (ds ‘but rather ...’). 

‘The latter question, the one Socrates does ask, is the question whether 
the beautiful itself, i.e. the form of beautiful, is ‘always such as it is’. It is a 
recurrent theme of the dialogues that the forms are absolutely immutable, 
‘always constant and in the same state’ (Smp. 211ab; Phd. 78d; R. 4792, ¢; 
Ti. 28a; etc.); and it seems clear that here we have one of its occurrences.” 

‘The former question is more problematic. What exactly is its extent? 
Some scholars have held that the question ends with the words tév 
to1oUtov (d4) and that the immediately following words kai SoKei tatta 
travta peiv fall outside it and assert that all sensible particulars ‘seem to 
flow’. But this cannot be so, as most have seen, unless Socrates is speak- 
ing quite carelessly. The d4 kai can only coordinate the clause 5oxéi ... 
peiv with what precedes it and thus bring it under the scope of the d3 «i.”° 
So the question Socrates puts aside is actually twofold: it is the question 


*® Auto ... éxeivo (d3) is (perhaps deliberately) ambiguous. On the most natural construal, éxeivo is 
proleptic and anticipates the ensuing question. But it might also be anaphoric; then the phrase 
would refer to the beautiful itself. 

» According to Sedley 2003: 168-9, if this were what Socrates means, then at d8—9 Socrates would 

ask an inconsequential question: ‘If... [in ds—7] Cratylus already agrees that the Beautiful itself 

is unchanging, why does Socrates follow up with ... [d8—9] “Zhen is it possible to speak of it cor- 
rectly, if it is always slipping away?”, as if he still had to prove that it is unchanging?’ This worry 
should be adequately answered by my account of Socrates’ line of reasoning in §9.1.2. Note that 
d8 ov need not mean ‘then’ as Sedley translates it, because &p’ ov can introduce a question that 
simply adds a new point, without presenting it as a consequence of what has been said before: see 

e.g. 385b, 387b, 390¢, 430c; Phd. 73c; Tht. 152c; R. 335¢, 352€. 

Sedley’s worry results in the supposition that at ds—6 Socrates is asking, not whether the beau- 
tiful itself is unchanging, but whether it is always beautiful (so already Jowett; cf. Hp. Ma. 292¢). 
But it is hardly credible that here Socrates should be using so generic a phrase to say something so 
specific. There is, to my knowledge, no parallel for that in any of the passages where ‘self-predica- 
tion’ is at stake. (Some such worry is probably also the source of Stokes’s suspicion — recorded in 
the OCT’s apparatus — that there is a lacuna in the text before d8.) 

Pace Ficino, who translated ‘quippe haec omnia fluunt’, and Jowett, ‘for all such things appear to 

be in a flux’ cf. Grote 1888: 111.320, Gulley 1962: 72, and Minio-Paluello. Heindorf too thought 

that this was what the text had to mean, but he saw that this required a supplement: kai <yap> 

Soxei etc. Schanz, followed by Luce 1965: 32-3, excised the clause — the cure that kills the 

patient. 
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whether doth (i) a particular face ‘or something else of that sort’ is beauti- 
ful and (ii) all these things ‘seem to flow’. 

(i) parallels the question asked in c7—d1, i.e. whether ‘there is a beautiful 
itself, and a good itself, and likewise each one of the beings’. The parallel 
would be more evident if we took ds5 gotww as existential, like c8 civon, and 
construed (i) as the question ‘whether there is a beautiful face’ or some- 
thing else of that sort’. As for (ii), I understand it as the question whether 
all sensible particulars can be plausibly regarded as being in flux. 

Thus Socrates, in order to examine the flux theory, decides to exclude 
sensible particulars from consideration and concentrate on the forms 
instead. What is the rationale for this decision? Someone might be inclined 
to the following answer (which accepts the view of the scholars cited in 
n.20, though not their construal of the text): the rationale is that Plato 
rejects the flux theory as far as the forms are concerned, but accepts it and 
its consequences as true of sensible particulars. The main ground for this 
answer would be that Plato’s dialogues often tell us that sensible particu- 
lars, in contrast to the immutable forms, are subject to all sorts of change 
(Phd. 78de, Ti. 48e—-52d, Phlb. sgab etc.). The answer would also agree 
with Aristotle’s report that Plato, ‘when he was young, became familiar 
first with Cratylus and the Heraclitean doctrines that all sensible things 
are always in flux and there is no knowledge of them. This he believed later 
too’ (Metaph. 987a32—-b1, cf. 1078b12—-17, 1086a35—bz2).”? 

Yet this answer would be unconvincing, for several reasons.” First, 
why should Socrates cast his belief that sensible particulars are in flux as a 
refusal to address the question whether they are in flux? Secondly, in the 
following arguments Socrates will construe the flux theory as an extreme 
theory, according to which everything is always changing in every respect; 
and I (along with many scholars) am reluctant to believe that Plato would 
really take (or want Socrates to take) such a hallucinatory view of the world 
we live in. Indeed, in the 7heaetetus we shall precisely see him reject such 
a theory in relation to sensible particulars, on the basis of an argument 
closely parallel to the first of those offered here. Thirdly, at 411bc Socrates 
presented the flux theorists, ancient and modern, in an entirely unfavour- 
able light, without suggesting that they might be partly right. He did not 
say “They believe that all things are in flux because they see that sensible 


* The face example is reminiscent of Smp. 2114. 

* On Plato’s conception of the change of sensible particulars see Vlastos 1991: 70-1 and Ademollo 
(in preparation-3). 

23 See §I.2.1. 

4 The remainder of this section is especially consonant with Ackrill’s (1997: 52) succinct remarks. 
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things are’; he rather said “They believe that all things are in flux because 
they are dizzy. 

Why, then, put sensible particulars aside? Here is an alternative con- 
jecture. Plato does, I take it, believe that the flux theory which is in 
question here is false also with regard to the sensible world. Perhaps, how- 
ever, he is unwilling to point this out without at the same time explain- 
ing that he agrees with the theory on some counts though not on others. 
Unquestionably, sensible particulars are always changing in some respect 
or other; and (though I won't argue this here)® that is enough to deprive 
them of identity through time. Indeed, it might even be that some of the 
consequences which the first three arguments draw from (1) are true for 
sensible particulars, though not for the forms. That is to say, for some 9, 
Plato might believe that (a) anything of which the flux theory is true is 
not @, (b) sensible particulars are not @, even though the flux theory is not 
true of them, (©) forms are @ and therefore the flux theory is not true of 
them. (We shall explore this possibility in more detail as we discuss each 
single argument.) Thus to take account of sensible particulars Socrates 
would have to complicate his line of reasoning and confront complex 
issues which here he does not want (or is not able) to go into; and for this 
reason, I submit, he prefers to steer clear of the whole matter. 


9.1.4 The first argument (439d) 
Let us turn to the argument without further demur: 


so. Nowis it possible, if it always slipping away, to say of it correctly, first that it 
is that, and then that it is such [mpocermetv add dpbdds, ei del UTregépyeTon, 
Tpdtov pev STi exeivd got, Etrerta ST1 To1oUTov]? Or is it rather necessary 
for it, while we're speaking [éua fuadv Aeydvtov], to become immediately 
another thing and withdraw and no longer stand in this state [&AAo atid 
eubus ytyveo Pat Kai UTrEegtevan Kal UNKETI OUTOS éxEIV]? 

cr. Necessarily. (439d8—-12) 


Here Socrates takes an arbitrary example of a form, the beautiful itself (d8 
auté, here simply an anaphoric pronoun referring back to ds), and explores 
a consequence of supposing that it ‘is always slipping away’ (d8—9). For 
our present purposes we can regard ‘slipping away”® as a metaphorical 


* See Ademollo (in preparation-3). 

26 Grre€épxouat: ‘leave, go away, emigrate’ (Hdt. 1.73.3, 8.36.2; Th. 4.74.2; And. 1.15; Dem. 59.103; 
Arist. Ath. Pol. 15.2, 20.3; the prefix U1to- may sometimes express that one is leaving secretly); 
‘withdraw’ (R. 557a, Th. 8.70.1); ‘escape from’ someone (Th. 3.34.2). For the crucial parallel at Tht. 
182d see §9.1.5. 
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expression for change in general” and mentally complete it as follows: the 
beautiful is always slipping away from its previous condition (cf. 439e, where 
‘without departing [210 Tépevov] from its own form’ = ‘without changing 
at all’).** We should, however, also be aware that the use of ‘slipping away’ 
here harmonizes with the fact that throughout the etymologies Socrates 
has been formulating the flux theory in terms of spatial movement. Those 
expressions were not metaphorical; I explained the rationale behind them 
in §5.3.1. 
So we are supposing that Socrates’ premiss, 


(8) The beautiful is always slipping away, 

can be paraphrased as 

(8*) The beautiful is always changing 

and hence can be viewed as an instance of 

(1) Everything is always changing, 

the flux theory’s main tenet.” Now consider these: 


(9) Everything is always changing in some respect 
(10) Everything is always changing in every respect 


and their respective instances, 


(11) ‘The beautiful is always changing in some respect 
(12) ‘The beautiful is always changing in every respect. 


On the one hand, (1) is logically equivalent to (9), as (8*) to (11). For if 
X is changing, then there must be some respect in which it is changing; 
and conversely, if X is changing in some respect, then we can say that it 
is changing, full stop. On the other hand, (x) does not entail (10), but is 
entailed by it; and the same relation holds between (8*) and (i2). But what 
is the flux theorist committed to, in Socrates’ view? Does his endorsement 
of (1) commit him to (9) and hence (11), or rather to (10) and hence (12)? 


7 Pace Fowler and Reeve, who translate ei dei UTreSépyetar as ‘if it is always passing away’. Cf. the 
premiss of the fourth argument: ‘if all things change [yetatritte1] and nothing is at rest’ (440a). 
An alternative completion would be: the beautiful is always slipping away from us (Owen 1953: 72 
n.39); i.e. from our attempts to identify or describe it. If this were right, then Socrates would be 
loosely anticipating what he goes on to say at dro—11. That is, he would be conflating a statement 
of the flux hypothesis with a statement of some of its consequences. 
»*» The instance reads somewhat awkwardly; for it seems to implicate something which is not impli- 
cated by (1) and which Socrates’ argument will deny, i.e. that the changing object remains identi- 
cal through time and change. 
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We might, in a spirit of charity and parsimony, suppose that (9) and 
its instance (11) are all that Socrates wants to introduce into the argu- 
ment. We might be encouraged to suppose so by the fact that the the- 
ory set forth in the etymologies (which should, after all, be what we are 
presently discussing) did zo at all claim that everything is changing in 
every respect, as (10) would have it. For example, that theory posited 
a quick and thin element which ‘governs all the other things by going 
through them’ (412e) and clearly assumed it to possess these features 
permanently. 

But this supposition cannot be right; for the bewildering consequences 
which Socrates goes on to derive can only be derived from (12). Therefore 
(10) and (12) must somehow enter into Socrates’ argument.*° He must, 
I take it, have some sort of subsidiary argument from (i) to (io) up his 
sleeve; that is to say, he must be tacitly assuming that supporters of the 
view that everything is changing are, for some reason, committed to the 
extreme view that everything is changing in every respect. But how does 
the tacit subsidiary argument work? I won’t try to confront this difficult 
question here; in §9.1.5 a parallel argument in the Theaetetus will suggest 
an answer. 

According to Socrates’ main argument, if the beautiful is always chan- 
ging, then (in the final analysis) it is impossible ‘to say of it correctly, first 
that it is that, and then that it is such’ (d8—9 trpocermeiv avTd dpbdds ... 
TPATOoV Yev OT1 Ekeivd got, Etretta ST1 To1oUTov). In order to understand 
this it is obviously crucial to be clear about the meaning of the phrase 
between quotes. Here Socrates does not seem to be primarily concerning 
himself with the use of the pronouns éxeivo and toiottov." Rather, in the 
present context it is natural to think that éxeivo, ‘thar’, stands in for the 
very phrase ‘the beautiful itself? (and presumably for any other coreferen- 
tial expression), while to1ottoy, ‘such’, stands in for any predicate that can 
be truly ascribed to the beautiful itself. This idea can be made more precise 
in two different ways. 

On one possible construal (see Vlastos 1991: 70 n.111), Socrates is essen- 
tially talking about two kinds of statement. To say correctly of the beau- 
tiful ‘that it is shat’ is to make a true identity statement about it, i.e. to say 
truly that it is the beautiful (or the good, or whatever else the beautiful 


3 (10), by the way, seems to be the view the historical Cratylus eventually came to hold, according 
to Aristotle’s report: see §].2.1. 

Contrast Tht. 157b and Ti. 49d—-50a, where the appropriateness or inappropriateness of applying 
pronouns to an object in flux is unequivocally part of what is at issue. 
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may be truly identified with; any definition of the beautiful will be a case 
in point). To say correctly of the beautiful ‘that it is such’ is to make a true 
predicative statement about it — e.g. to say that it is pleasant or appropriate. 
On this construal, the adverbs ‘first ... then ...” do not have their literal, 
temporal meaning; they rather emphasize the distinction and express that 
identity statements are, for some reason (e.g. because they are in a sense 
simpler), logically prior to predicative ones. 

Instead of our being able to say correctly of the beautiful that it is shat 
and such, Socrates claims, something else is the case (dio “Or is it rather 
necessary ...’). Socrates’ description of this something else is, at the same 
time, his explanation of why it is impossible to say correctly of the beauti- 
ful that it is that and such. 

The clause at dto—11 contains three expressions that refer to change: ‘to 
become ... another thing and withdraw and no longer stand in this state’ 
(GAAO ... yiyveoBor Kai Urre§lévar Kal uNnKeT1 OUTas éxeIv). A glance at the 
Greek reveals that the second expression is a very close counterpart of dg 
Uttegépxetar and is presumably as generic.** This generic talk of change is 
unpacked by the other two expressions: the beautiful “becomes another 
thing’ and ‘no longer stands in this state’. The former of these backs the 
previous claim that it is impossible to say truly of the beautiful that it is 
‘that’. Becoming another thing entails passing away: if X becomes Y at 
time 4, and X# Y, then X ceases to exist at ¢. As for the latter expression, ‘no 
longer stand in this state’, this backs the previous claim that it is impos- 
sible to say truly of the beautiful that it is ‘such’. The meaning is, I take it, 
roughly that if you are describing X as being F, then while you are doing so 
X ceases to be F. And this means that the beautiful is constantly changing 
all of its features. 

‘The time is ripe for an overall paraphrase: 


If the beautiful is always changing, then you cannot make a true identity or 
predicative statement about it, because while you are still speaking it suddenly 
becomes another thing, endowed with other features. 


Of course it does not matter how fast you speak. However short the dur- 
ation of your utterance may be, by the end of that lapse of time the beauti- 
ful has turned into another object, endowed with other features; and these 
continuous transformations prevent you from ever saying anything true of 
it. Whatever you say of it is inevitably out of date. 


2 Orre€ey: Phd. 103d, 106a; Hdt. 4.120.1, 7.211.1; Arist. Pol. 1276439. 
3 On otitws yew = ‘stand in this state’ see n.45. 
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Now for a few comments. 

(i) Strictly speaking, Socrates’ ban applies only to present-tense state- 
ments and not also to past-tense ones: in principle, nothing prevents you 
from making a perfectly true statement if after time ¢you say ‘It was Xat 
or ‘Tt was Fat ¢ (Calvert 1970: 38). From the fact that the world cannot be 
described live it does not follow that it cannot be described at all; the fast- 
est succession of events is immutable once it is past. In practice, though, 
denizens of a world in continuous flux could hardly manage to keep track 
of every transformation of the objects around them. So, after all, Socrates 
does have a point also in the case of past-tense statements. 

(ii) If through (8), “The beautiful is always slipping away’, Socrates were 
not assuming anything stronger than (11), “The beautiful is always chan- 
ging in some respect’, the argument would be that, if the beautiful is always 
changing in some respect, then you cannot make any true statement about 
it. It is very hard to see how that could be supposed to work. Therefore, as I 
anticipated above, we should rather take it that via (8) Socrates is somehow 
introducing (12), “The beautiful is always changing in every respect. 

(iii) Although the argument is about the beautiful, and by extension 
about any form, it seems clear that it could be further extended to anything 
whatsoever, including sensible particulars like Aspasia or the Parthenon; 
for nothing in it hinges on the fact that the beautiful is a form. Therefore 
Socrates is clearly committed to holding that, if Aspasia ‘is always slipping 
away’, and hence is always changing in every respect, then it is impos- 
sible to say truly of her that she is that or such. And I do not see how he 
could fail to realize that he is thus committed or how he could regard this 
impossibility as something the least bit acceptable.* 

My remarks (ii) and (iii) will be confirmed, and matters will become 
a little clearer, when we turn to the parallel argument in the Theaetetus.’° 


4 Cf. Bostock 1988: 105-6, Dancy 2004: 17-18. 

%* Note, in particular, that our argument has nothing to do with the contrast between being and 
becoming, which Plato introduces elsewhere (Ti. 37e—38b; cf. Tht. 152de, 157ab). That is to say, here 
Socrates cannot mean that, if X is always changing (in every respect), then it is always impossible 
to say truly of X that it és that or such, but it is instead possible to say truly that it becomes that or 
such. Socrates cannot mean this for three reasons. First, it would be strange if the being/becom- 
ing contrast, so explicit in Zht. and 77., were left implicit here (as well as in the rest of the dia- 
logue). Secondly, since utterances with ‘to become’ too take time, no less than those with ‘to be’, 
the argument could be easily reformulated to yield the conclusion that, if X is always changing (in 
every respect), then it is always impossible to say truly of X that it is becoming that or such (cf. Tht. 
183a). Thirdly, at 438d—439b and 440c Socrates does not hesitate to use the phrase t& évta in the 
broad sense in which it applies also to sensible particulars (see n.12). 

See instead §1.2.1, (6), for the relationship between our argument and the views of the historical 
Cratylus. 
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Before doing so, however, we still have to address a question which has been 
left pending. I mentioned above that another construal of Socrates’ ‘that’— 
‘such’ distinction is possible. On this alternative construal (advanced by 
Kahn 1973a: 170) Socrates is not distinguishing between identity and pre- 
dicative statements, but rather between the act of referring to the beautiful 
and the act of describing it truly as such-and-such by ascribing a predicate 
to it. Indeed, Reeve (xlv, 94 n.159) suggests that the distinction is between 
these two acts as they occur successively in the making of a single predica- 
tive statement like “The beautiful is pleasant.” On this suggestion, the 
adverbs ‘first ... then ...’ can retain their temporal meaning. 

Let (a) be the construal of the ‘that’—‘such’ distinction in terms of iden- 
tity vs predicative statements and (b) the construal in terms of reference vs 
predication. To my mind, (a) has the edge over (b) on two counts. First, 
Socrates’ actual words fit more naturally with (a): the expressions ‘to say 
of it... that it is that and ‘[to say of it] that it is such’ are very naturally 
taken to represent two kinds of statement. Secondly, (b) gives Socrates 
a dubious point. We usually assume that, if ‘X° refers to _X, then it con- 
tinues to do so when X is no longer in existence (e.g. ‘Aspasia’ still refers to 
Aspasia, although she is no more); and it is irrelevant to this assumption 
whether X is a comparatively long-lived item that endures through time, 
like the objects which populate our commonsensical world-picture, or a 
very short-lived item that stays in existence only for an instant, like the 
objects which — on Socrates’ argument — the flux theory is committed to 
recognizing. But if (b) is right, then Socrates is implicitly rejecting this 
assumption with regard to the short-lived items; for he is arguing that the 
fact that X ‘becomes another thing’ prevents us from subsequently refer- 
ring to it. 

The ‘that’—‘such’ distinction might have implications on a major issue 
which we have been discussing time and again; and the option between (a) 
and (b) is important in this respect. If (b) were right, or at least captured 
part of what Socrates has in mind here, then Socrates would turn out to 


7 Barney 2001: 153 and Sedley 2003: 169 maintain that Socrates is talking about something even 
more specific, i.e. the self-predicative statement that the beautiful itself is beautiful. Of course 
this sits well with the view (on which see n.19) that at ds—6 Socrates was actually claiming that the 
beautiful itself is always beautiful. 

Kahn 2002: 116 holds that (a) and (b) are equivalent to each other and apparently also that Plato 
wants the text to admit of both construals. Granted, there is a very close connection between the 
notions of identity and reference (on which the (a) and the (b) construal of ‘to say of it correctly 
... that it is that’ respectively centre): X = Y if and only if ‘X° refers to Y. But (a) and (b) are not 
really equivalent: see main text below. 

Cf. the above remark that Socrates’ argument does not prove it impossible to make true past-tense 
statements — e.g. ‘X was F’ — about an object in flux. 
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be alive to the distinction between referring to something and predicat- 
ing something of it, and hence to have a sound conception of the struc- 
ture of predicative statements. Elsewhere in the dialogue he did not seem 
to be clear on this issue; he got closer and closer to the right conception 
without ever quite attaining it (see §§2.2.3, 7.2.4, 7.3.4). Now (b) gives us 
a last-minute chance to let Socrates finally purge himself of all confusion; 
and some of us may well think that such a chance should not get lost. 
According to (a), instead, Socrates is mentioning two kinds of statement 
without explicitly committing himself to an analysis of their internal 
structure. So, if (a) is right and (b) is not, as I incline to believe, the ascrip- 
tion of a sound conception of statement structure to Socrates remains no 
more than a guess. 
Now for the promised excursion into the Theaetetus. 


9.1.5 The first argument and the Theaetetus 


Our excursion starts from the Secret Doctrine which Socrates ascribes 
to Protagoras and almost all Greek thinkers at Tht. 152ce (see §5.3.4). 
According to the Doctrine, as Socrates initially reports it, 


Nothing is one thing just by itself [év uév add Ka®’ avd ovSév éoTiv], nor could 
you correctly speak of anything either as something or as qualified somehow [ot 
&v Ti Tpoceitrois SpOdds OVS’ Stroiovotv Ti], but if you speak of it as large, it will 
also appear small, if as heavy, light, and so on with everything, in that noth- 
ing is one, either something or qualified somehow; and it is from movement and 
motion and mixture with each other that there come to be all the things which 
we say ‘are’ [2x 5é 81) popds TE Kal KivijcEews Kal KpdoEwWS TIPOS GAANAG yiyveTan 
TravTa & St) payev eivan] — thereby speaking of them incorrectly, because nothing 
ever is, but everything always comes to be [ZoT1 pév yap ovSétroT’ OvSéEv, cei BE 
ylyvetai]. 


Lines 152d3—4 seem to mean that you cannot say truly of anything either 
what it is or what it is ike: you cannot say either what Aspasia is (e.g. that 
she is a human being; perhaps also that she is Aspasia) or what she is like 
(e.g. that she is beautiful). And in the light of what Socrates goes on to say 
at d7—er about everything coming to be from motion, at least part of the 
meaning of this seems to be that nothing has any stable feature, whether 
essential or non-essential — nor perhaps any stable identity. The conson- 
ance with our argument is evident. But there is a difference: whereas in 
our argument (as well as in its counterpart at Zt. 181c—183b, on which see 
below) the impossibility of speaking correctly of an object in flux seems 
to be an unexpected and unpalatable consequence which Socrates draws 
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from the flux theory, here it is rather introduced as an outrageous tenet of 
the Secret Doctrine itself, such as might have been advanced by the histor- 
ical Cratylus in the final phase of his career (see §1.2.1). Caution, however, 
is required: another part of the meaning of 152d3—4, and indeed the main 
one in context, is that nothing has any intrinsic or subject-independent fea- 
ture. The Secret Doctrine’s opening claim is primarily a denial of objectiv- 
ity and only secondarily a denial of stability.” 

At Tht. 153d—157c the Secret Doctrine unfolds into a very sophisticated 
account of perception. I summarized this account in §5.3.4; there I also 
pointed out that in several respects it is indebted to the views of Leucippus 
and Democritus (whom Socrates never mentions among flux theorists). 
This is an analogy with Cra., where the flux theory expounded in the ety- 
mologies contains several allusions to atomist views (§§5.3.1-3). Of course 
the two theories are different, though not incompatible; on either occasion 
Plato borrows from the atomists (as well as from his other sources) only 
what suits his present purposes. 

One important point to remark — and another analogy between the 
two dialogues — is this. The world depicted by the Secret Doctrine is cer- 
tainly in the grip of very radical change. According to the Doctrine’s most 
advanced stage (159e-160a), whenever a perceiver and a perceived object 
enter into a perceptual transaction with each other, they are ipso facto 
turned into two items qualitatively and numerically different from before. 
Yet it seems that this world, like the one depicted by the flux theory of the 
Cra. etymologies, is not totally unstable; for there are at least some trans- 
formations it does not allow for. In particular, it does not seem possible 
for a ‘slow’ motion to become a quick one or vice versa: e.g. an eye cannot 
become a stream of whiteness, nor can a stream of seeing become a stone. 

At Tht. 181c—183b the Secret Doctrine is refuted. Socrates starts off by 
drawing a distinction between spatial change, or movement, and quali- 
tative change, or alteration, and arguing that the flux theorists must hold 
that everything is constantly undergoing both kinds of change — more 
generally, every kind of change (181c—182a). Then he briefly recapitulates 
the Secret Doctrine’s account of perception and argues that, if the twin 
offspring are constantly subject to qualitative as well as to spatial change, 
they cannot be correctly said to be respectively (e.g.) an instance of white- 
ness and an instance of seeing (182ae). In the final analysis, the thesis that 
perception is knowledge, and more generally any statement whatsoever, is 
as right and as wrong as its negation (182e—183b). 


39 See Lee 2005: 93. 
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We can now look in more detail at the section about the flux of white- 
ness (182ce): 


so. Now, if things were only moving through space and not altering, we should 
presumably be able to say with what qualities the moving items flow ... 
But since not even this stands still, that the flowing item flows white, but it 
changes, so that there is flux of this very thing, whiteness, and change into 
another colour, lest it be convicted of standing still in this respect [iva puny 
GAG TavTT pévov], is it ever possible to speak of any colour in such a way as 
to speak of it correctly? 

THEODORUS. And how could one do so, Socrates, either with it or with any- 
thing else of that sort, if, while one is speaking, it is always slipping away 
from him because it is in flux? 


The verbal parallels between Tht. 182d4—7 and Cra. 439d8-11 are strik- 
ing. ‘Is it ever possible to speak of any colour in such a way as to speak of 
it correctly?’ (&p& Tote oidv Té T1 TrPOGEITIEIV yYPHpat? Hote Kai dpbdds 
Tpooayopevelv;) corresponds to our ‘is it possible ... to say of it cor- 
rectly ...2? (Ap’ otv oidv Te Treocertreiv AUTO dpbdds ... ;). ‘If it is always 
slipping away while one is speaking’ (cittep del Aéyovtos UtreképyeTtat) cor- 
responds to our ‘if it is always slipping away ... while we're speaking’ (ci 
Gel UTEEEPYXETAL ... GUA UAV AeyovToov).* 

So the 7/t. argument turns out to be a more complex and sophisticated 
version of that in Cra. This relationship resembles the one between the 
argument against Protagoras at Cra. 386ad and its refinement in Tht. (see 
§2.4.2). It also accords with the various connections between the two flux 
theories that are at stake in either dialogue. But Cra. and Tht. share also 
a puzzling feature, as we have seen: both expound first one flux theory 
and then apparently criticize another, more extreme one. Hence both dia- 
logues raise the same question: how do we get from the moderate theory 
that is expounded to the extreme theory that is refuted? 

Now ht. does seem to provide at least some sort of answer to this ques- 
tion; and it is reasonable to expect that a version of the same answer will 
hold good of Cra. as well. To see what the answer of Zht. is we must shift 
the spotlight back to the refutation’s first section (181c—182a). Socrates 
kicks off as follows (181c): 


4° At Tht. 182d4 I remove the comma which most editors print after ypauc. 

* At Tht. 182d7 I take Aéyovtos as a genitive absolute corresponding to Cra. 439d10 &pa huadv 
Aeyovtoov (cf. Levett/Burnyeat 1990, McDowell 1973, Sedley 2004b: 95; see KG 11.81 on the lack 
of an explicit subject, and add R. Go4e to their examples). Some instead take the genitive to 
be governed by btre€épyetou: ‘slipping away from someone who is speaking’ (cf. Cornford 1935, 
Chappell 2004). This would be a parallel for Owen’s construal of Cra. 439d8—9 Ure€épyetat as ‘is 
slipping away from us’ (see n.28). 
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It seems to me that the starting point of our inquiry is about motion, i.e. what 
sort of thing they mean when they assert that all things are in motion [toiév Ti 
TroTe Gpa AEyovtés PAI TA TAVTE Kiveto Bal]. 


He characterizes the flux theorists as holding that ‘all things are in motion’ 
(i.e., of course, always in motion). This chimes with the formulation of the 
Secret Doctrine: cf. 156a ‘everything is motion [16 tr&v kivnots fv] and 
nothing else’, 1s6c ‘all these things ... are in motion’ (tata Tévta ... 
kiveitan).** It also chimes with the formulations to be found in C7ra., ice. 
(1) (e.g. 412d, 436e, 439) and a variant of it, which can be compendiously 
phrased as 


(1*) Everything is always changing and nothing is ever at rest 


and occurs (with ‘ever’ invariably understood) at 401d—402a (very first 
mention of the theory, with reference to Heraclitus), 411bc, 440a (the only 
occurrence within the arguments themselves). 

Thus Socrates announces that we must find out what the flux theorists 
mean when they hold that all things are in motion. Then he distinguishes 
between movement and alteration; and then comes the following exchange 
(181d—182a): 


so. Well now, having thus drawn this distinction let us talk to those who assert 
that all things are in motion [tots T& Té&vTA p&oKouoW KiveioGar] and ask 
them: ‘Do you say that everything is in motion in both ways, both moving 
through space and undergoing alteration, or that something is in motion in 
both ways and something in just one way?’ 

THEO. By Zeus, I can’t say; but I think they’d answer ‘in both ways’. 

so. Otherwise, my friend, they’ll find that things turn out to be both in motion 
and standing still [kivoUpeva te adtois Koi EoTHTA paveitai], and it won't 
be any more correct to say that all things are in motion than to say that 
they stand still [oUSév p&AAOV Spbdds Efer eitretv Sti KivetTro TA TAVTE 7H STI 
Zotnxev] ... Therefore, since they must be in motion [étre18t kein Gon aU THX 
Sei], and there must not be absence of motion in anything, all things are 
always in every kind of motion [tévto 81 T&oav Kivnoww del KIvetTa. 


The argument seems to go as follows. If by the claim that everything is 
(always) changing, i.e. (1), the flux theorists meant nothing more than 
that 


(9) Everything is always changing in some respect, 


* Strictly speaking, the claim that everything is motion (156a) is very different from the claim that 
everything is iz motion (156c, 180d, 181c). But on any interpretation it is hard to give a strictly 
literal construal of the former claim. For an analogous looseness cf. Sph. 247e ‘the beings are 
nothing other than capacity. 
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then they should at the same time accept that 
(13) Everything is always at rest in some respect. 
That is to say, they should accept 


(14) Everything is always changing in some respect and is always at rest in 
some other respect. 


But this is not — or should not be — the spirit in which the original claim 
was put forward; all the emphasis on the universality of change would be 
pointless, if supporters of (1) were in fact ready to stay content with any- 
thing as modest as (14). The original spirit is rather captured by a stronger 
claim: 


(10) Everything is always changing in every respect. 


‘That is to say, (10) is what supporters of (1) really mean by it. A version of 
this argument might well underlie Socrates’ tacit move, in Cra., from (i) to 
(ro); and I submit that this is so. 

Of course the argument is thoroughly unsatisfactory. As far as Tht. is 
concerned, it is unclear why the flux theorist could not stay content with 
(9) and (14), which in fact are all that the Secret Doctrine’s account of 
perception appears to require — and also all that even the most biased of 
readers might ascribe to the authors (Homer etc.) on whom the Secret 
Doctrine was fathered. It is natural to suspect that the argument is ad 
hominem: Plato is attacking someone who endorses the bare slogan ‘every- 
thing is (always) in motion’, i.e. (1), but as a matter of fact seems unwill- 
ing to impose any restriction on flux. His target might be the fanatic 
Heracliteans humorously portrayed at 179d—180c, who 


take most care not to allow anything to be stable either in their words or in their 
own souls, believing, as it seems to me, that this would be something stationary — 
which they are totally at war with and try to banish from everywhere as far as 
they can. 


But if this is so, then the argument leaves the Secret Doctrine’s account of 
perception to stand essentially unimpaired.“ 

Unsatisfactory as it may be, this is the only argument offered in Tht. to 
explain why supporters of (1) should be committed to (10).** Only in virtue 


#8 My interpretation is partly consonant with Lee’s (200s: 111-17). 

#* An influential interpretation ascribes to Socrates a different, more interesting argument, accord- 
ing to which extreme flux is a consequence of Theaetetus’ definition of knowledge as perception, 
ice. is the price Theaetetus has to pay in order to guarantee the total incorrigibility of perceptual 
judgements. ‘If a thing is stable, or stable in some respect ..., that means there is an objective 
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of this argument can Socrates, at 183a, eventually wind up his refutation 
by claiming that the original, bare slogan that everything is (always) chan- 
ging entails, in the final analysis, the collapse of language: 


if all things are in motion [ei 1évta Kiveitar], then every answer, about any sub- 
ject, is equally correct, both to say ‘it is so’ and ‘it is not so’. 


We can regard Cra. 439d8—9 as an instance of this general, summary state- 
ment. In place of the general antecedent ‘all things are in motion’ Cra. has 
‘the beautiful is always slipping away’ (where ‘always’ makes explicit what 
was just understood in 7ht., and ‘is slipping away’ is, we are assuming, 
equivalent to ‘is in motion’, i.e. ‘is changing’). In place of the consequent 
‘every answer, about any subject, is equally correct, etc.’ Cra. has a conse- 
quent to the effect that it is impossible to say of the beautiful itself that is 
that and such. 

From our present perspective, one of the most interesting things about 
the Zt. refutation is that it is entirely devoted to showing how absurd it 
would be to suppose that anything in this world is always changing in every 
respect. This corroborates the suspicion (see (ii) in §9.1.4) that, although 
the argument of Cra. is formulated with reference to the forms, Socrates 
cannot but see that it could be extended to sensible particulars. 


9.1.6 The second argument (439¢) 


Somehow or other, we have finally got out of the first argument. We can 
now turn to the second — to discover that it is no easier read: 


so. How, then, could that which never stands in the same state be something 
[Tléds otv dv ein Ti éxeivo & undétroTe WoaUTs #xeE1]?" For if it ever stands in 
the same state, during that time it clearly is not changing at all [ei yap Tote 
aoautos icxel, Ev y’ exeiven TO Ypdven SfjAov 611 ovSév pETAPaiver]; and if 


basis for correcting or confirming someone’s judgement as to how it is, or how it is in that respect’ 
(Burnyeat 1990: 49; see the whole of his 42-52, and cf. Denyer 1991: 100-3, Sedley 2004b: 90-2). 
This is a subtle argument (though it is not clear whether it is valid); but it is not the one that is 
offered in the text. A further drawback of this interpretation is that it cannot be extended to 
Cra., where no deep connection between Protagorean relativism and flux is stated or suggested; 
nor does it fit well with Aristotle’s reference to extreme flux at Metaph. [5.1010a7—9 (in a chap- 
ter thick with echoes of 7ht.). Yet another drawback is that, on this interpretation, 7h¢. does not 
argue against flux in its own right, but only against flux insofar as Protagorean relativism and 
Theaetetus’ definition of knowledge as perception are (allegedly) committed to it. We should 
rather expect a ‘standalone’ argument, something that can be abstracted from its context; and the 
argument in the text, however flimsy, is precisely of this sort. 

I render doattos #xe1v/icyew as ‘to stand in the same state’, instead of ‘to de in the same state’, 
in order to mirror the fact that the Greek expression does not contain ‘to be’. This may prove 
important in an argument where being is at stake. 


& 
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it always stands in the same state and is always the same [ei 52 dei woaUTWS 
éxe1 Kal TO AUTO éoT1], how could this thing change or be in motion, given 
that it does not depart at all from its own form [méss Gv TOUTS ye YeTABAAAOL 
7) KvoiTo, uNdév EEloTauEvov Ths AUTOU iSéas;]? 

cr. There’s no way it could. (439e1-6) 


In the first sentence (e1-2) Socrates states another consequence of the flux 
theory. More precisely, he seems to be stating a corollary or development 
of the first argument; this is suggested by the particle otv, ‘then’, which 
introduces the sentence.** Then, at e2—5, he adds some sort of justification, 
introduced by e2 yap. 

‘The grammatical subject of e1—2 is ‘that which never stands in the same 
state’. Here we may, following Sedley 2003: 170, take ‘that’ (éxeivo) to refer 
back to the beautiful, which was the subject matter of the preceding lines 
(and was referred to by the atté’s at d8 and dio). But then the relative 
clause would have to mean, not very naturally, ‘if it never stands in the 
same state’ or ‘which — on the hypothesis we are presently examining — never 
stands in the same state’; otherwise Socrates would be implying that, actu- 
ally, the beautiful never stands in the same state. An alternative, safer 
construal is available (and seems in fact to have been adopted by most 
interpreters): ‘that’ may be not anaphoric but proleptic and be just the 
antecedent of a general relative clause: ‘that which’ = ‘whatever’.*” 

Thus Socrates may be talking about the beautiful, characterizing it as 
never in the same state on the flux hypothesis; or he may be talking gener- 
ally about what never stands in the same state, sc. like the beautiful on the 
flux hypothesis. Henceforth I will assume that the latter is the case; and I 
will paraphrase er—2 thus: 


(1s) X never stands in the same state > - (X is something). 


On this construal, the argument is expressly meant to be valid for any- 
thing — not just any form — that is supposed to be in flux. It may seem that 
thereby Socrates fails to comply with the intention, stated at d3—4, to leave 


46 Cf. Calvert 1970: 37. 

#” Sedley 2003: 170 objects that ‘that which never stands in the same state’ cannot continue as the 
subject of ez—3. But at ez-3 Socrates may well be using ‘it’ loosely, as though the previous ques- 
tion had not read ‘that which never stands in the same state’ but rather ‘if something never stands 
in the same state, ...’ The same sort of looseness occurs at Tht. 152e: ZoT1 pév ... OUSETTOT OSE, 
del 52 yiyvetau, ‘nothing ever is, but [everything] always comes to be’. 

Smith 1917 doubted (in connection with R. 596a) whether a relative clause which is intro- 
duced by the pronoun 6s and has the verb in the indicative can be general. His doubts were 
unfounded: see the replies of Mair and Sonnenschein 1918, and to their examples add 440a 6 
ylyvooxel, Chrm. 172d, Phd. 65a, R. 4774, Lg. 667de. 
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aside sensible particulars and focus on the forms instead. But he does not 
put forward specific examples of particulars; and 440b will confirm that 
the forms remain prominent in his mind.** 

Let us examine (is) in more detail, beginning with its left side. Where 
does this notion of never standing in the same state come from? Clearly 
Socrates is picking up di ‘no longer stand in this state’, the last expres- 
sion used to refer to any sort of change. Now, the flux theory claims (1), 
‘Everything is always changing’; the first argument assumed an instance of 
this, i.e. (8*) “The beautiful is always changing’, as a premiss; and thence it 
takes but a trivial step to introduce our notion: 


(16) X is always changing <> X never stands in the same state. 


But while at diz the notion of a ‘state’ in which X stands at time t seemed 
to coincide with the notion of a feature which X has at ¢, here it rather 
seems that the ‘state’ in which X is at ¢ is best understood as the col- 
lection of X’s features at t — something we might prefer to call its total 
state.” 

Actually, in discussing the first argument we saw (99.1.4) that, although 
the only premiss explicitly stated was (8*), Socrates was actually assuming 
the extreme (12), “The beautiful is always changing in every respect.’ So 
here too it is reasonable to suspect that by (15) Socrates actually wants to 
introduce 


(17) X never stands in the same state in any respect > + (X is something), 
and that he is not assuming (16) but rather 


(18) X is always changing in every respect <> X never stands in the same 
state in any respect. 


Let us come to the right side of (15) and (17). What does ‘to be some- 
thing’, civai 11, mean here? I take it that ‘X is something’ means just ‘For 
some Y, Xis Y and that, therefore, ‘It is not the case that X is something, 
ie. ‘Xis not anything, means ‘For any Y, Xis not Y’ I mean this formula- 
tion to cover both the case where ‘Xis Y has the form of an identity sen- 
tence and the case where ‘X is Y’ has the form of a predicative sentence; 
that is to say, ‘X is something’ picks up both of the kinds of statement 


Alternatively, it could be suggested that in (15) the range of ‘X° is implicitly restricted to forms. But 
Iam sceptical: clearly there is no restriction at 440a (where Socrates states as his premiss a version 
of (1*), ‘All things [révta xpfyata] change and nothing is at rest’) or 440cd. 

Cf. the use of the expression ocattas/Kat& TavTe éxew at Phd. 78c—8ob. 
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which Socrates distinguished at dg (§9.1.4).° At the same time, we should 
also bear in mind that ‘to be something’ is also a Platonic expression for 
existence (e.g. Hp. Ma. 288a, Prm. 130b). Therefore (17) can be read as 
saying also that, if X never stands in the same state in any respect, then X 
does not exist.’ (This construal will be confirmed by 440b: see §9.1.9.) 

Anyway, (17), and indeed (is) too, seem to be obviously false. Surely, if X 
stands in (total) state X at ¢, and Yisa feature that is part of X, then X exists 
and is Yat ¢, even if one instant later X is replaced by another object, X*, 
which is not in X but in a completely different state? 

To assess the force of this objection we must investigate the rationale for 
(17). We might expect the following y&p-sentence (e2-5) to come to our 
aid. But these lines contain no reference whatsoever to (not) being anything. 
They do not explain the connection between never standing in the same 
state and not being anything;* they are rather concerned with the con- 
nection between being always changing and never standing in the same 
state. Hence their function cannot be to justify (17); it must rather be — less 
interestingly — to justify the introduction of ‘that which never stands in 
the same state’ in place of ‘that which is always changing’. We shall see the 
details of this in due course; for the moment we have to try to reconstruct 
the justification for (17) which Socrates leaves unexpressed (if it has not 
dropped out of the text, as is supposed by Strachan, who in the OCT’s 
apparatus suspects a lacuna after e2 2x1). 

In doing so we should take into account the fact that e1 oUv seems 
to present the second argument as a corollary of the first.* One conjec- 
ture that satisfies this desideratum and fits well with the paucity of what 
Socrates says consists in supposing that he is implicitly relying on some 
such principle as this: 


(19) Xis Y—> Some utterances of ‘X is Y are true. 


© For a comparably generic use of eivai t1 see Arist. APo. 90a2-14, SE 166b37-167a6, 180a32-8. 
According to Sedley 2003: 170, instead, ‘be something’ here means ‘be beautiful’: Socrates is once 
again, as already at dg, talking about the self-predication “The beautiful itself is beautiful.’ This is 
implausible (cf. n.19). Why should Socrates be so cryptical? 

Cf. Jowett’s translation of e1 és ... &v ein 1 as ‘how can that be a real thing’ and Fine 1993: 136. 
Pace Sedley 2003: 170, who takes the gist of ez—5 to be that ‘any degree of being brings with it a 
corresponding absence of change’. 

The same apparatus records also David Robinson’s suspicion that the whole of e1—5 should be 
transposed somewhere else. But where? And would this help us understand (17)? 

There is another possibility: ov ‘Proceeding to a new point, or a new stage in the march of 
thought’ (GP 426, see 385c7). But the inferential otv seems better, because it gives the reader a 
clue about the grounds for (17). Furthermore, I doubt whether Plato or Aristotle ever use otv to 
introduce a new item in a series of arguments, as here. 


4) 


xs 
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‘The first argument can be regarded as showing that, if X is always chan- 
ging in every respect, then the right side of (19) is false: no utterance of ‘X 
is Y’, however short its duration, can come out true. In the second argu- 
ment, Socrates goes on to point out that, if this is so, then (otv), if X (is 
always changing in every respect, and hence, equivalently,) never stands in 
the same state in any respect, then the left side of (19) too must be false: X 
is not Y, for any Y. That is to say, X is not anything — and so does not exist 
either.® 

Now, when_X is a form, its not being anything — i.e. the right side of 
(17) — is undoubtedly inconsistent with the assumption that the forms 
exist, which was advanced at 439cd and will be picked up at 440b (see 
§9.1.2). But if] am right about the very close connection between the pre- 
sent argument and the previous one, and if I was right in §9.1.4 that, even 
when X is a sensible particular, Socrates cannot accept the impossibility of 
saying truly that it is that or such, then it follows that he must regard the 
right side of (17) as false even when X is a sensible particular. 

Now we come to e2-5, the y&p-sentence. As I anticipated above, the 
function of these lines seems to be to justify the introduction of the notion 
of ‘that which never stands in the same state’. More precisely, the lines 
seem to prove 


(20) = (X never stands in the same state) > - (X is always changing). 
and thus to prove by contraposition 

(21) X is always changing — X never stands in the same state, 

which is the left-to-right half of (16) and is presumably meant to entail 


(22) X is always changing in every respect > X never stands in the same 
state in any respect, 


which is the left-to-right half of (18). 

Strictly speaking, thereby Socrates does nothing to prove the right-to- 
left halves of (16) and (18), which are essential to the argument’s validity. 
Perhaps he regards the matter as trifling — as it actually is. 


% On this interpretation the argument, just like the previous one (see n.35), has nothing to do with 
the being/becoming contrast: Socrates cannot mean that X is not anything but becomes some- 
thing. The contrast might perhaps play a role in a completely different reconstruction, which is 
suggested by Fine (1993: 136): ‘if forms change, they cannot be “things” (2); for an object to exist, 
it must be minimally stable and endure for more than an instant’. But both this suggestion and 
its possible expansion in terms of being and becoming seem to me less economic and straightfor- 
ward than my interpretation. 
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In his proof of (20) Socrates distinguishes between two possible situ- 
ations in which it is not the case that_X never stands in the same state: either 
X stands in the same state only for some time (rote) or X stands in the same 
state always (&et). In the former situation, there is some time during which 
X is not changing; in the latter, X is always not changing. Either way, it is 
not the case that X is always changing; (20), and hence (21), and hence (22), 
turn out to be true. 


The formulation of e2—5 contains a couple of asymmetries which so far 
I have ignored. At e3—4 Socrates says ‘and if it always stands in the same 
state and is always the same. The addition of ‘is always the same’ (i.e. 
the same thing) enables Socrates to pick up the distinction, introduced 
in the first argument (d1o—11), between ‘becoming another thing’ and 
‘no longer standing in this state’, ie. between numerical and qualitative 
(non)identity. The addition has no parallel within the second argument. 
But in fact Socrates is presumably just taking it for granted that, if X 
never stands in the same state (in any respect), then neither does X stay 
identical through time.° The reason why he adds an explicit reference to 
identity here is the same as the reason why at e4—5 he concludes the sen- 
tence with another addition, i.e. ‘given that it does not depart at all from 
its own form’ (or ‘without departing ...’: undév io Ta&yEVvov Ths abTOU 
idéas), which is but a variant formulation for ‘if it always stands in the 
same state (and is always the same)’. Both additions are emphatic; for 
e3—5 describe what in fact is the rea/ condition of the beautiful itself, our 
original subject matter and still the centre of Socrates’ interest, which at 
ds—6 was agreed to be ‘always such as it is’, 


9.1.7 The third argument (439e-440a) 
Socrates goes on: 


so. But neither could it come to be known by anyone [ot® &v yvwoGein ye oT” 
ovSevds]. For while that which” was going to know it was approaching, it 
would become another thing and otherwise qualified [Gua yap av étridvTos 
ToU yvwoopévou aAAo Kal &AAoiov yiyvoito], so that it could no longer 
come to be known what sort of thing it is or what state it stands in [oT 
ovK &v yvwobein ét1 Stroiéy yé Ti éotiv 7 Trdg Zxov]; and no knowledge, I 


© On qualitative and numerical nonidentity through time in Plato see Ademollo (in 
preparation-3). 
57 440b4-s strongly suggest that tot yveoouévou is the genitive of the neuter participle. 
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think, knows what it knows as being in no state [yvédois 52 Stytrou ovSepia 
ylyvookel 6 ytyvookel UNSaydas éxov]. 
cR. It’s as you say. (439e7—44045) 


Socrates deploys an argument closely parallel to the first to draw a new 
unpalatable consequence from the flux theory: it destroys the possibility 
of knowledge. As he puts it in the argument’s initial sentence (e7), what 
never stands in the same state (the grammatical subject of er—2, which is 
naturally taken to continue as the subject here and in the following lines 
until a3 yvéois),* besides not being anything as the second argument has 
shown, cannot be known either. The reason for this is explained in the 
sequel (e7—a4). Acquiring knowledge of something is a process that takes 
time; but from (1), or rather (10), it follows that, before this process can 
be completed, the thing to be known becomes another thing, endowed 
with other features (&AAo Kal &AAciov, aI—2: again the distinction between 
numerical and qualitative nonidentity, as in the previous two arguments); 
and then it is no longer possible to know anything about the former thing 
(a2—3); indeed, it is no longer possible to know it at all (a3—4). 

This was a long shot view of the argument. Now for a close-up of some 
details. 

I start with e7—al Gua ... étridvtos TOU yvaooouévou (which of course is 
meant to be parallel to 439d10 &ya fudv Aeydovtov). Taken at face value, 
this reference to the knower-to-be ‘approaching’ or ‘going towards’ the 
object suggests a situation where the object is a sensible particular: I see 
something at a distance and want to know what it is; I ‘approach’ it to 
find out; but before I reach it, it transmogrifies into something completely 
different, leaving me with no way to discover what the former object was. 
This sort of situation, however, is too specific to allow an interesting gen- 
eralization, even within the realm of sensible particulars. Moreover, we 
know that throughout these arguments Socrates is mainly interested in 
the forms, not in sensible particulars. So his talk of ‘approaching’ the 
object is primarily metaphorical for a process of rumination which aims at 
knowledge of a form.” 

On the other hand, insofar as the argument does, after all, apply to 
sensible particulars — or to some situations in which sensible particulars 
are involved — the consequence that the object is unknowable need not be 


Cf. Calvert 1970: 39. Sedley (2003: 170 and n.45) instead takes the subject to be ‘the beautiful’ 
throughout; see §9.1.6 on e1—2. In any event, the subject is certainly not ‘what always stands in 
the same state and is always the same’ (cf. e3—-5) as Mackenzie 1986: 138 and n.34 claims. 

© Cf. the use of étrévem, ‘ascend’, at Smp. 211bc; and also Arist. Ph. 186a4 Tov ... Tpdtrov ToUTOV 
étriovony, ‘if... we approach the thesis in this way (tr. Barnes 1984, my italics). 
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regarded by Socrates as absurd. For Plato often denies that sensible par- 
ticulars can be known at all.°° 

‘The next detail to focus on is ‘what sort of thing it is or what state it stands 
in’ (6Troiév ... Ti éotw 7 Ts Zxov [sc. 2oTiv], a2-3). Thereby Socrates seems 
to be referring to a distinction between two kinds of things we may wish to 
know about X. This is presumably equivalent to a distinction between two 
kinds of substitutions for ‘Y’ in ‘Z knows that X is Y’ Now, in the light of 
ai and the previous two arguments, what we should expect is a distinction 
between (a) the case in which ‘X is Y’ is an identity sentence and (b) the 
case in which ‘X is Y’ is a predicative sentence. And if Socrates’ distinction 
coincides with the expected one, then étroiév ... ti Zot corresponds to 
(a) and tré&s éxov to (b), as in Ficino’s bold translation ‘quid sit aut quale’. 
Admittedly, the former correspondence would read somewhat oddly; for 
elsewhere (Men. 71b, 87b; cf. Chrm. 159a) Socrates rather distinguishes 
between knowing étroiév ti gotw X and knowing ti éotw_X, ie. know- 
ing X’s definition — which will presumably take the form of an identity 
sentence. Plato’s terminology, however, is notoriously fluid. Compare the 
vicissitudes of the related formula troiév ti éotiv, which at Men. 86e—87b is 
equivalent to émroidv Ti gotw and contrasted with 611 éotiv (= Ti oti), but 
at Euthphr. scd is instead equivalent to ti goti. 

As for 1é3s xov, note that here the notion of a ‘state’ in which X stands 
seems to coincide again with that of a single feature of X, as in the first 
argument (du, see $9.1.4), and not with that of the collection of X’s fea- 
tures, as it rather seemed to do in the second argument (§9.1.6). 

Bear this in mind as we come to the argument’s final sentence (a3—4). 
Virtually all interpreters here translate as though the force of the phrase 
uNndayds éxov were conditional, ‘if it stands in no state’. Thereby, however, 
Socrates’ train of thought is spoiled. So far the object in flux had rather 
been referred to as ‘that which never stands in the same state’ (e1—2), and 
this seemed to be the understood subject of the argument’s opening sen- 
tence (e7), which anticipated the conclusion by claiming that, if X never 
stands in the same state, then X cannot be known.” Socrates went on to 
say that, if X never stands in the same state, then X is always becoming 
something numerically and qualitatively different while you are trying to 
know it (e7 &¥a ... a2 yiyvorto), and that if this is so, then it cannot be 


He does so in Phaedo, Republic and Timaeus. But sometimes he seems to take a milder stance: see 
Phd. 73cd (on which see Dancy 2004: 262), R. 520c, Tht. 2orbc (on which see McDowell 
1973: 227-8). 

& Cf. Kahn 2002: 116. 

% Cf. Calvert 1970: 40. 
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known either what sort of thing X is or what state X stands in (a2 ddoTe ... 
a3 #xov). Now he needs a further premiss to the effect that, if this is so (i.e. 
if it cannot be known either what sort of thing X is or what state it stands 
in), then X cannot be known full stop. This will enable him to justify the 
opening claim that, if X never stands in the same state, then X cannot be 
known full stop. He does not need a further premiss to the effect that, if X 
stands in vo state, then X cannot be known full stop. 

‘These considerations lead me to follow Ficino® in construing pnSayas 
éxov as predicative: ‘no knowledge knows what it knows as standing in no 
state’; and to regard this as a loose way of making the following point: 


(23) Z knows X > for some state S, Z knows X as standing in S. 


To know X is to know X as standing in some specific state or other; there- 
fore, if for some reason (e.g. because X never stands in the same state in 
any respect) it is impossible to know X as standing in any specific state, 
then it is impossible to know X tout court. 

The context makes it clear that (23) in its turn is meant to be equiva- 
lent to 


(24) Zknows X — for some feature Y, Z knows that X is Y. 


This is an important principle. It ties together two kinds of knowledge 
(knowing an object and knowing that something is the case) which most 
philosophers nowadays take to be distinct; and scholars have suspected 
that it — or something close to it — is operating in other Platonic discus- 
sions, most notably in the Theaetetus.** 

Let me add a brief afterthought. It may seem that in (23) Socrates dis- 
regards his own distinction between knowing what sort of thing X is 
and knowing what state X stands in, and that therefore (23) ought to be 
emended as follows (assuming the above construal of the distinction): 


(23*) Z knows X > (for some W, Z knows X as being identical with W) v 
(for some state S, Z knows Xas standing in S), 


Perhaps, however, Socrates believes that the former variety of knowledge 
involves the latter: you cannot know of something that it is identical 
with X if you do not know of some feature that it belongs to X. And if 
this is what Socrates believes, then (23) is a concise and correct way of 
expressing it. 


® ‘Cognitio nulla ita rem percipit, ut nullo modo se habentem percipiat.’ Cf. Barney 2001: 156. 
+ On Tht. see e.g. Bostock 1988: 37-8 and Burnyeat 1990: 129-34, esp. 132. 
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9.1.8 The fourth argument (440ab) 


so. But it is not even reasonable to say that there is knowledge [ov8é yvdow 
ceive pcvon eixds], Cratylus, if all things change and nothing is at rest. For if 
this thing itself, knowledge [atté totto, 4 yvéois], does not change from 
being knowledge, then knowledge would always be at rest and there would 
be knowledge. On the other hand, if the form itself of knowledge changes 
[ei 5é Kai adTO TO Eidos HETATrITTTEL THs yvaoecos], then at the same time as 
it changed into a form other than knowledge there would be no knowledge 
[uo T dv petatrintol eis cAAO EiS05 yuaoews Kal ovK &v ein yvdors]; and 
if it is always changing, there would always be no knowledge, and accord- 
ing to this reasoning there would be neither that which is to know nor that 
which is to be known [éx tovtou Tot Adyou otite TO yuwoduEvov oUTE TO 
yvaodnodpevov av ein]. (440a6—b4) 


If everything is always changing (in every respect), then, among other 
things, the form of knowledge itself is. But as the form of knowledge turns 
into some other form,” there is no form of knowledge — and hence no 
knowledge — any more.®* And if there is no knowledge, then there is noth- 
ing that knows and nothing that gets known.” More precisely, if there 
is never any knowledge, then there is never anything that knows or is 
known: 


(25) Vx Vy ad¢ (x knows y at #). 


Someone might perhaps suppose that at b4 the phrases Td yvaoduevov 
and 16 yvwo8nodpevov are meant to refer to a pair of forms, closely con- 
nected with the form of knowledge but distinct from it, i.e. respectively 


6: 


eis GAAO e505 yvaoews (br-2): ‘into a form other than knowledge’, not ‘into another form of 
knowledge’ as some have it, which makes no sense in context. The hyperbaton &AAo ... yvooews 
is indeed remarkable; some have interpreted analogously Arist. De An. 431a6 GAAo i505 ToUTO 
kwijoews. See Riddell 1867: §289.b for other (less outrageous, because unambiguous) Platonic 
hyperbata. 

Anyway, why does Socrates assume that knowledge would turn into another form? Since the 
hypothesis under scrutiny is that of change in every respect, it should be possible for knowledge 
to turn into anything whatsoever — even a coconut. But the assumption that it turns into another 
form is sufficient for the argument’s purposes. 

The occurrences of ein at a9 (cin yvdors) and b2-3 (ovx dv ein yvéors) are existential, as the 
parallel with a6 and b4 proves. Those who instead translate ‘it would/would not be knowledge’ 
unnecessarily blur Socrates’ train of thought. 

According to Sedley 2003: 171, the argument is closely parallel to Tht. 182de, where it is argued 
that, on the flux hypothesis, the definition of knowledge as perception ‘becomes unstatable, since 
the very thing that has been identified as knowledge will as we speak be changing into something 
that is zot knowledge’. That may be so. But I am not sure that the 7ht. argument need be inter- 
preted as involving a reference to the flux of perception or knowledge (as distinct from individual 
instances of perception or knowledge). 
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a form of Knower and a form of Thing Known. But then it would be 
hard to make sense of the participles’ future tense; and the ideal triad 
comprising Knowledge, Knower and Thing Known would look pretty 
redundant. The phrases are rather equivalent to, respectively, ‘anything 
that knows’ and ‘anything that gets known’; and the force of the future is 
consecutive.** 

The more balanced triad consisting of Knowledge, knower and thing 
known is worthy of some consideration. For it comes — perhaps unwit- 
tingly — closer than most of what we find elsewhere in Plato or Aristotle” 
to the notion of a dyadic relation (here, knowledge) instantiated by pairs 
of items (here, a knower and a thing known). Contrast Aristotle’s treat- 
ment, in Cat. 7 and Metaph. Ats, of motiyn, ‘knowledge’, not as a rela- 
tion between two items but as itself a relative item, the correlative of To 
étriotntov, ‘the knowable’. 


9.1.9 Flux rejected? (440bc) 


(so.) But if there is always that which knows, and there is that which is known 
[ei 58 Zot ev del TO yryvdoxov, ZoT1 SE TS yryvwoxKdpyevov], and there is the 
beautiful, and there is the good, and there is each single one of the beings 
[2ot1 8 TO KAAdV, ZoT1 SE TO &yabdy, ZoT1 Sé Ev ExaoTov THv dvtov], then 
these things we are now saying don’t seem to me to resemble flux or move- 
ment at all. (440b4—c1) 


I anticipated the essentials of the interpretation of these lines in §9.1.2, 
where I pointed out that there may be some uncertainty as to their pur- 
pose. Socrates might be just inferring from (x) entailing certain conse- 
quences that, ifsome of those consequences do not hold, then neither does 
(1).”° Or perhaps Socrates is cautiously suggesting a full-blown refutation 
of (1), to the effect that, because some of the consequences are ruled out by 
our assumptions and hence do not hold, (1) is false. 

The lines are occupied by a single conditional sentence. The protasis 
(b4—7) consists of a series of clauses linked together by an initial uév and 
four successive 8é’s, but can in fact be regarded as the conjunction of two 
compound sentences: (i) ‘there is always that which knows and there is 
that which is known’, (ii) ‘there is the beautiful, and there is the good, 


* Cf. Antiph. 6.4 ur éotiv 6 Tiywpriowy, ‘there is not anyone to take vengeance’; S. El. 1197, oU8’ 
ovTrapTi av o8’ 6 KwAUowY Tépa; ‘isn’t there anyone to come to your aid or stop this?’ 

® See Mignucci 1986: 101-5 and Ademollo 2007. 

7° So perhaps Thornton 1970: 589. 
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and there is each single one of the beings’” The second of these repeats 
almost word for word the 439c8—d1 assumption that the forms exist. The 
other initial assumption, made at 439d5—6, according to which the forms 
are unchanging, is mot being picked up here, despite what several scholars 
seem to think. 

What does (i), the first conjunct, mean exactly?” It does not speak of 
two forms, the form of Knower and the form of Thing Known, and assert 
that they always exist. Like 16 yvwoduevov and Td yuwoPnodpevov in the 
fourth argument, 16 y1ryv@oxov and 16 yryvwoxKduevov here mean sim- 
ply ‘something that knows’ and ‘something that is known’. The meaning 
might be supposed to be that there is something (an eternal knower) that 
always knows something or other and there is something (an eternal object 
of knowledge) that is always known by something or other: 


(26) dx Vtdy (x knows y at 2) & dw Vt dz (z knows wat 2). 


It would not be impossible for Plato to endorse (26): x might be something 
like the Demiurge of the Timaeus (or perhaps any human soul), while w 
could be any form. But Socrates’ words would, I think, be too compressed 
and obscure a way of conveying this. More probably, Socrates is just say- 
ing that it is always the case that something or other knows something or 
other: 


(27) Vt dx dy (x knows y at 2). 


This leaves it open whether y can only be a form or also a sensible particu- 
lar. In any case, it is presumably meant to entail that the form of know- 
ledge always exists. 

(27) is, like (26), inconsistent with (25), the conclusion of the fourth 
argument. Therefore, once the fourth argument were combined with our 
first conjunct, the conclusion would follow that it is not the case that 
everything is always changing (in every respect). 

The conflict between (i), the frst conjunct of Socrates’ protasis, and the 
conclusion of the fourth argument strongly suggests that a similar rela- 
tion holds between (ii), the second conjunct, and the conclusion of one of 
the previous three arguments. Now, the second argument proved that, if 


Dalimier 279 n.453 would parse the protasis differently: she thinks that the first 8é clause is 
explained by the following ones and that the forms are mentioned as examples of ‘that which is 
known’ (cf. already Fowler’s translation). But this construal of the 8é’s strikes me as unnatural; 
nor did I find support for it in GP. 

7 The distinction between the alternative construals I go on to discuss in the text is briefly sug- 
gested by Kahn 1973a: 171. 
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something never stands in the same state (in any respect), i.e. is always 
changing (in every respect), then it is not anything — where the italicized 
words can, and indeed by now should, be interpreted as equivalent to ‘does 
not exist’ (§9.1.6). Once that argument were combined with our propos- 
ition that the forms exist, the conclusion would follow that it is not the case 
that the forms are always changing (in every respect), and hence, again, that 
it is not the case that everything is always changing (in every respect). At 
the same time, the present reference to the forms confirms that, although 
the second argument was formulated in general terms, Socrates there had 
primarily the forms in mind. 

As for the apodosis (b7—c1), ‘these things we are now saying’ (tatta ... 
& viv teis Aéyouev) is a way of referring back to the contents of the apo- 
dosis, i.e. means ‘the existence of the forms and of something that knows 
and something that’s known’; and the claim that these ‘things’ do not 
‘resemble flux or movement at all’ means that they are inconsistent with the 
thesis that everything is always changing (in every respect). Whether the 
existence of the forms, and of subjects and objects of knowledge, is being 
assumed as a genuine premiss of the argument is not completely clear, as 
we have seen. 


9.1.10 Conclusion (440cd) 


Socrates has said what he had to say and wraps it up by refusing to go any 
further: 


(so.) NowI’m afraid that it may be not easy to investigate whether these things 
are so or rather as Heraclitus and his followers say, along with many others. 
Nor is it worthy of a person completely in his sense to commit the care of 
himself and his own soul to names, trusting them and those who imposed 
them, and thus make confident assertions as if he knew anything and say 
in condemnation of himself and the beings that there’s nothing sound in 
anything but all things flow like pots, and believe that the objects are in the 
very same condition as the people who suffer from catarrh — that all things 
are in the grip of flux and catarrh. Perhaps it is so, Cratylus, and perhaps 
not. So you must inquire bravely and thoroughly, and not accept anything 


7 Sedley 2003: 171 claims that (i) ‘presupposes’ (ii): the existence of subjects and objects of know- 
ledge presupposes that of the forms. This is probably so; but it is unnecessary to suppose that this 
connection is being stated here. 

7 The translations of Jowett, ‘I do not think that they can resemble a process or flux, as we were 
just now supposing (taken over by Reeve), and Barney 2001: 158, ‘it does not seem to me that 
these beings are, as you now say, anything like flowing or motion’, are mistaken. (My italics 


throughout.) 
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easily (for you're still young and in your prime); and once you've inquired, if 
you find out how matters stand, share your findings with me. (440c1-d7) 


In these lines Socrates interlaces two points which it is very important to 
keep distinct. 

On the one hand, he suspends judgement over the question whether the 
flux theory is true, and urges Cratylus to pursue the further inquiry that is 
necessary to discover the truth. In fact, the derisive way in which he refers 
to the theory — by comparing, at c8—d3, the state of things allegedly in flux 
to that of leaking pots or people with runny noses”— would by itself be suf- 
ficient, if we knew nothing else, to show that he has no sympathy for it. 

On the other hand, Socrates claims (c3 ff.) that it is unwise to think 
that knowledge about such a matter can be attained through etymology. 
In particular, since the etymologies revealed that the ancient namegivers 
were mostly supporters of the Catarrh Theory (see 439c), it is unwise to 
believe anything that radical on the grounds of etymology. 

It is important to be clear that Socrates’ professed uncertainty and his 
exhortation to investigate further (c1-3, d3—7) concern only the truth or fal- 
sity of the flux theory, vot the silliness of believing it (or anything else) on 
the grounds of etymology. As regards the latter question, he is not weak- 
ening, but merely restating, the conclusion he reached at 439b (at the end 
of a discussion begun at 435d), i.e. that we must ‘learn and search about’ 
the nature of things ‘not from names but from themselves’. And with that 
conclusion, the whole of Socrates’ rejection of naturalism about names is 
being allowed to stand as a permanent result of the dialogue. 

‘These lines also give us a piece of factual information about Cratylus, 
namely that he, unlike Socrates, is ‘still young and in his prime’ (or ‘still 
young and of fit age’, sc. for inquiring: ds—6 #11 ... véos ei Kal TArKkiov 
éxeis).”° This agrees with 429de, where Socrates claimed that Cratylus’ 
sophism was ‘too clever’ for him and for his age. 


75 This twofold comparison is a virtuoso piece of satire, trading on the ambiguity of the verb féw 
and its derivatives. (i) Besides meaning ‘flow’, pée also means ‘leak’ and thus can be said of a pot 
(Plu. Ad principem ineruditum 782£); hence tévta oTtep Kepauia pei (c8) = “all things flow 
like [leaking] pots’. The pun is made more complex by the fact that immediately before Socrates 
ascribed to flux theorists the view that oUSév Uyits odSevds, ‘nothing is sound in anything’: a 
well-established idiom (see LSJ byris 11.3; cf. esp. the parallel of Phd. 89e + 90c, which was rele- 
vant also to 411bc), where however the adjective wyits could also be applied to pots (Greg. 493e, 
Tht. 179d). Apelt’s correction of Kepduia into xewcppog, ‘torrents’, would spoil everything. (ii) 
The noun xatéppous, ‘catarrh’, recognizably derives from 0; what is more, the noun petpa can 
mean either ‘stream’ or ‘bodily discharge, rheum’ (see Hp. VM 18 for the latter use). 

For fAikiav éxeiv = ‘to be in one’s prime’ see Euthd. 306d; cf. Men. 89b (&qikéc Ban eis thy HAkiav), 
Tht. 142d (eis HAikiav éAGeiv). For the alternative meaning ‘to be of fit age [for doing something]’ 
see Tht. 146b (and cf. Grg. 484c), Hdt. 1.209.2. 
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9.2 EPILOGUE (440DE) 


Cratylus’ response to Socrates’ exhortation to inquire further is an endorse- 
ment of the flux theory: 


cr. [ll do so. But be assured, Socrates, that even now my view of the matter is 
not unconsidered [oU8é vuvi &oKxétrTws Exo], and as I consider it and take 
trouble over it [yor oKoTroupéven Kal Tpdyyata ~xovTi], 1 am much more 
inclined to think that things are as Heraclitus says. (440d8—e2) 


Already at 436e—437<, by claiming that the flux-names are correct (i.e. mat- 
urally correct), Cratylus committed himself to the truth of the flux theory. 
Here, however, the present tense of the participles oxotroupéves and éyovT1 
seems to indicate that ‘Cratylus is ... referring to the active consideration 
which he has been devoting to the problem during the dialogue itself’ (Kirk 
1951: 236, my italics;’’ as Sedley 2003: 18 n.40 notes, this is confirmed by 
a comparison with 391a oKxotroupévois Tuiv ... paivetar). That is to say, 
Cratylus is not represented as already a convinced Heraclitean, as many 
scholars have thought,” but — quite the contrary — as first coming to 
believe in the flux theory in the course of this dialogue, when he is still 
young, as a result of being exposed to Socrates’ etymologies. 

If Aristotle’s testimony about the further development of Cratylus’ car- 
eer is reliable (see §1.2.1), then these lines depict a fatal turn: we are actually 
watching Cratylus ignore Socrates’ warnings and take his first steps along 
the path that will, in due course, make him into the extremist Heraclitean 
who decided to give up speech.” 

Socrates’ reply is a valediction: 


so. You'll teach me on another occasion, when you come back. Now go to the 
countryside, as you've prepared for doing; and Hermogenes here will accom- 
pany you [rpotréuer 8é o€ Kal Eppoyévns 65]. (440e3—5) 


Socrates’ last words contain a subtle, delightful allusion to the old contro- 
versy about Hermogenes’ name, which Cratylus alleged to be incorrect 
by his natural standards, as Hermogenes himself told Socrates at the very 
outset (383b—384a). In the course of the dialogue two explanations of this 


77 See already Méridier’s translation. 

7 See e.g. Stallbaum 225, Allan 1954: 279-80, Cherniss 1955: 185, and Reeve: ‘I have already investi- 
gated them and have taken a lot of trouble over the matter.’ 

79 Cf. Adoménas 2006: 32-3 and Sedley 2003: 19, 171-2. As Sedley remarks, Plato makes use of these 
‘prescient historical ironies’ elsewhere too, e.g. in his portrayal of Critias and Charmides in the 
Charmides. A case that is especially relevant to our passage is Socrates’ prophecy about Isocrates’ 
future philosophical achievements at Phdr. 278e—279a (on which see de Vries 1969: 15-18, Rowe 
1986: 215-16). 
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Cratylan riddle were considered: according to the first, the feature whose 
lack barred Hermogenes from qualifying as a true ‘offspring of Hermes’ 
was that of being good at making money (384c); according to the second, 
it was rather eloquence (408b). But now that Hermogenes will accompany 
(tpotréuwer) Cratylus to the countryside, he will (as Barney 2001: 160 has 
pointed out) act as a true descendant of Hermes troytratios, the ‘accom- 
panier’ who guides travellers and escorts the souls of the dead to Hades.*° 
The deictic pronoun 68¢ emphasizes Hermogenes’ right to his name. Thus 
Socrates — in no more than five words — has a dig at Cratylus, as if he had, 
after all, been wrong about Hermogenes’ name even by his own standards; 
pays a final oblique tribute to Hermogenes, whose views were eventually 
vindicated; and makes the dialogue end where it began. 


And yet Plato gives Cratylus the last word. So shall we too: 


cr. It will be so, Socrates; but you too now try to reflect further upon these 
matters. (440e6—7) 


8° Hermes troptrotios/trouttdés: Hom. //. 24.153, Aesch. Eum. 91, Soph. Aj. 832, etc. The attribute is 
precisely tpotroytrés in Alexis fr. 93 PCG; and see JG 14.769 for Hermes and trpottéutra. NB: The 
moral Barney draws from Socrates’ allusion is different from (and, to my mind, less persuasive 
than) the one I go on to state in the text. I rather side with Reeve liii: “Cratylus is thus as wrong 
about the correctness of Hermogenes’ name as he is about things and names.’ 


Appendix 1: ‘The text of 437d10—43868 


As announced in §8.2.3, this Appendix is devoted to the textual issue 
of 437d10—438b8, the passage transmitted by the MSS in two different 
versions. To get a clearer view of the matter it will be helpful to start by 
translating a text that is roughly identical with the one reported by W 
and with the one printed by Stallbaum and Hirschig, with line spaces 
added to highlight some relevant joints and a couple of further changes (I 
also translate the first words of c1—4):' 


(so.) And let us leave these things alone (437d8—9) 


CR. 
So. 


CR. 
so. 
CR. 


and examine these others [réSe S& étriokeyoouefal], to see whether or not 
you agree with us on this point too. Come on, those who impose the names 
in the cities, both in the Greek and in the barbarian ones, on any given 
occasion, didn’t we agree a while ago that they are lawgivers and that the art 
which has this power is the lawgiving [voyo8etiKTy] art? 

Of course. 

And tell me, did the first lawgivers impose the first names with know- 
ledge of the objects on which they were imposing them or in ignorance of 
them? [oi pdto1 vopobéton Ta PATA SvdpaTa TOTEPOV ylyveoKOVTES TH 
TIPAYYATA, ois ETIBEVTO, ETIDEVTO 7] G&yvootVTES:] 

I think with knowledge, Socrates. 

Yes; for presumably they did not do so in ignorance, my friend Cratylus. 

I don’t think so. (d1o—438a2) 


(so.) And go back to the point where we started this digression [étravéAwpev 58 


CR. 


TA S8_v Sepo peteBnyev]. A while ago in our previous discussion, if you 
remember, you said that he who imposed the names necessarily imposed 
them with knowledge of the things on which he was imposing them [£i8é6Ta 
TiPeo8o1 ois éTiPeTO]. Do you still believe so or not? 


I still do. 


' NB: For reasons that will soon become clear, at 438b4—c1o I do not use the OCT’s line numbers 
but Burnet’s. 
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so. Do you also say that he who imposed the first names imposed them with 
knowledge? ["H kai Tov T& TPGTa TIBENEVOY EISdTE TIS TIVE Ba1;] 
cr. Yes, with knowledge. (a3—10) 


so. Then from what sort of names [Ek Troicv otv dvoydtov] had he learnt or 
discovered about the objects, if the first ones had not yet been set down, and 
on the other hand we say it is impossible to learn and discover about the 
objects other than by learning or discovering by ourselves what their names 
are like? (a11—b3) 


cr. I think you've got a point there, Socrates. (b4) 


so. Then how shall we say that they imposed them with knowledge or were 
lawgivers, before any name whatsoever had been set down and they had 
knowledge of it, if it is not possible to learn about the objects other than 
from their names? (438bs5—8) 


cr. In my view, Socrates, the truest account of these matters is that ... (crff,) 


As I said above, the text of W goes basically as I have translated, with two 
differences. After a2 OU yor Soxei ‘I don’t think’ W adds the words ék Troicov 
8é ‘But from what sort’, which suggest that readers should skip over the fol- 
lowing lines a3—10 and resume reading at ar1Ex Troiwv ov 6voudtoov “Then 
from what sort of names (strictly speaking the added words contain them- 
selves a variant, i.e. 8¢ for otv).” W also omits 8é after a3 étravéAGoouev ‘let us 
go back’ (while Stallbaum and Hirschig print 87). The other primary MSS 
omit dro—az2 and after dg go immediately on to a3 étravéABoouev BE: ‘let us 
leave these things alone ... and go back to the point where we started this 
digression’. Thus W contains some lines, dio—a2, which are omitted by the 
other primary MSS and which in their turn end by inviting us to ignore the 
immediately following a3—11. In other words, the MS tradition itself some- 
how suggests that dio—a2 and a3—10 are alternative variants. That they are 
so is confirmed by an examination of their content. 

In dto—a2 Socrates, after putting a stop to the discussion of the alleged 
consistency of names, explicitly collects the premisses for a new argument. 
First he recalls an earlier agreement to the effect that those who impose 
names, whether in Greek or in barbarian cities, are lawgivers and pos- 
sess the lawgiving art. Then he goes on to ask Cratylus whether ‘the first 
lawgivers’ had knowledge of the objects on which they imposed ‘the first 
names’ (i.e. the most ancient ones).’ Cratylus obviously answers the ques- 
tion in the affirmative, apparently meeting with Socrates’ approval. 


> Cf. Valenti 1998: 782-8. 
3 On ‘the first names’ at 437e6, 438a8 and c3 see §8.2.3. 
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These lines pose four difficulties. (a) Socrates’ back-reference is impre- 
cise. Since at e3 it is natural to understand “didn’t we agree’ as ‘didn’t J and 
you agree’, Socrates should be referring back to 428e—429a, where Cratylus 
agreed that namegiving is an art, whose practitioners are the lawgivers. 
But that passage said nothing of Greeks, barbarians and their cities. Greek 
and barbarian lawgivers and their art were the subject of 388d—390a, where 
Socrates’ interlocutor was not Cratylus but Hermogenes; the cities were 
mentioned at 385e, a passage which has nothing to do with the present 
topic. (b) The claim that the namegivers’ art had been previously agreed to 
be the ‘lawgiving’ art is strictly speaking false, because the term voyo8et1Kh 
(téyvn) is never used in Cra., but only at Grg. 464b—465c, 520b, and Plt. 
294a, in completely different contexts. Proclus, Li 18.28, 19.15, however, 
does use it with reference to namegiving. (c) The function of dio-es (i.e. 
of the characterization of the namegivers as /awgivers, and of the reference 
to their possessing an art) in the argument is unclear. (d) The e6—8 ques- 
tion seems not to consider that at 436c Cratylus had already claimed that 
‘necessarily he who imposed the names imposed them with knowledge’. 

Perhaps we can dismiss (a), (b) and (d) as minor inaccuracies and solve 
(c) by supposing that the function of d1o-es is to prepare the e6—8 ques- 
tion, although this connection is not explicit in the text. In any case, bear 
all of (a) — (d) in mind as we turn, or turn again, to a3—10, which I ana- 
lysed in §8.2.3. It is evident that, as Jachmann 1941: 322 saw and all sub- 
sequent scholars have recognized,* these lines make essentially the same 
point as the previous ones and cannot coexist with them in the text as 
they do in W: before us we have two alternative versions of the same pas- 
sage. Furthermore, these lines are free from the difficulties of dto—a2; in 
particular, they do not drag in the lawgivers and the lawgiving art, and 
they appropriately open with an explicit reference to Cratylus’ 436c claim. 
Hence they are unquestionably genuine. 

What, then, of dio—a2? Jachmann and most editors regarded them as 
an interpolation; but the OCT editors (following an unpublished sugges- 
tion by Ernst Kapp, and followed in their turn by Dalimier) hold that they 
were written by Plato just like a3—-10 and constitute an ‘author’s variant’. 
This proposal is made more precise by Sedley (2003: 9 and n.17): ‘the vari- 
ant version could not belong to the Cratylus as we now have it, and must 
in fact belong to an earlier, superseded edition’, where it was not preceded 


+ The lines had already been excised by Schanz 1874: 38—9; but it was Jachmann who first recognized 
their nature as an ‘Ersatz’ and pointed (d) out. For a history of the scholarly views on our passage 
see Valenti 1998: 771-7. 
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by Cratylus’ 436c claim that the namegiver had knowledge of the objects, 
and was instead preceded by an explicit characterization of the lawgivers’ 
art as vouoGe_eTiKN. 

The authorship of dro—a2 is a very important question. At the present 
stage, however, I broach it only to set it aside for later, when we have dealt 
with another, more basic question, which concerns the extension of either 
variant. To confront this latter question we must move on from the whole 
of 437d10—438a10 to 438a11—b8, where, according to the implicit indica- 
tion conveyed by the words éx troiev 8, added by W after a2, we might 
expect that the two variants reunite into the common text. 

At at1—b3, which I also discussed in §8.2.3, Socrates draws his con- 
clusion: if one can learn or discover about something only by learning 
or discovering about the etymology of its name (as Cratylus main- 
tained at 435e—436a), then from what names did he who imposed the 
very first names learn or discover about their referents? At b4 Cratylus 
seems to admit that Socrates is right. But at bs—8 Socrates asks another 
question: if it is impossible to acquire knowledge of the objects other 
than from their names, then how can the first namegivers have imposed 
names with knowledge, at a time when there wasn’t yet any name for 
them to know?° 

These lines are no less problematic than the previous ones, for two 
reasons which point in the same direction. (i) At a1r—b3 Socrates speaks 
of an individual namegiver, as in the immediately preceding a3-10, 
whereas at bs—8 he speaks of a plurality of namegivers and also char- 
acterizes them as /awgivers, as at d1o—a2. (ii) bs—8 looks like a doublet 


> Cf. §2.2.5 fora parallel proposal concerning 385bd. On author’s variants see Pasquali 1952: 395-465 
and Dorandi 2000: 155-77, who discuss many examples; a plausible one from a classical Greek 
text is at Ar. Ran. 1435-66 (on which see Dover 1993: 373-6). Note that author’s variants need not 
derive from a revised edition of the work in question (like those attested, e.g., for Aristophanes’ 
Clouds, Apollonius’ Argonautica or Cicero’s Academica; see Dorandi 2000: 129-54); in principle, 
they may just derive from the author’s unpublished drafts. As far as Plato is concerned, the evi- 
dence is scanty. The ancient sources (D.H. Comp. 25, Quint. Inst. 8.6.64, D.L. 3.37: see Riginos 
1976: 185-6) report that after his death a writing tablet was found containing the Republic’s ini- 
tial words arranged in various orders; but none of those variant word orders has survived. The 
anonymous 7heaetetus commentator (111.28-37) says that in his days a variant proem to the 
dialogue ‘circulated’ and quotes its first words, but regards it as spurious. Finally, Wilamowitz 
1920: 11.344 thought he had spotted an author’s variant at C7i. 52b, where 8 omit the words 61 ph 
&tra eis “lo 6 udv; but it is far from certain that he was right. 

Two notes on bs-8. (1) “That they imposed names with knowledge or were lawgivers’ (bs—6): being 
a lawgiver is here taken to be equivalent to imposing names with knowledge. This is unobjection- 
able from Cratylus’ viewpoint: cf. 428e—429b. Still, the disjunction seems somewhat awkward. 
Anyway, for 4 = ‘or in other words’ cf. Cri. s0e, R. 349e, Phdr. 249a. (11) “There wasn’t yet any name 
for them to know’ (b6—7): the object of ei8évan is dvoya. 
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of at1—b3, exactly as dto—az2 looked like a doublet of a3—10. These two 
difficulties, especially if they are taken together, strongly suggest that 
(as Kapp, followed again by the OCT, saw) the two variants have not 
yet reunited into the common text: az1—63 is the continuation of a3—10, 
while bs—8 is the continuation of dro—az. This is somewhat surprising, 
because W’s solitary addition ends at a2, and the whole of a11—b8 is 
unanimously reported by all MSS. Indeed, there is a further, discon- 
certing consequence: if the two variants consist respectively of dio—a2 + 
bs—8 and a3—b3, then it is unclear what we should make of b4 (‘I think 
youve got a point there, Socrates’). For b4 is now immediately followed 
by another answer spoken by Cratylus, i.e. ci—4 (‘In my view, Socrates, 
the truest account of these matters is that ...’), to which it is by no 
means equivalent. 

Kapp’s and the OCT’s solution is to call dio—a2 + bs—8 ‘Versio AY, call 
a3—b3 ‘Versio B’, and delete b4 (indeed, the OCT editors relegate it to the 
apparatus and even deprive it of its line number, thus causing an incon- 
venient shift of numbers which I have ignored). This conjecture seems to 
require the following hypothetical reconstruction. At some early stage 
of the history of our text, when the three MS families BTS had not yet 
separated from each other, two alternative versions of the same passage 
(whether Plato was the author of both or of one only) were available: (A) 
dio—a2z + bs—8, (B) a3—b3. Part of (A), i.e. bs—8, was mistakenly inserted 
after (B) by someone who failed to see that it was an alternative version of 
(B)’s final part, ar1—b3. Perhaps the insertion was facilitated by the plu- 
rals uabdovtas ... &eupdvtas at b3, which could be taken to refer to the 
lawgivers of bs—6 (whereas their reference is in fact indefinite). But since 
Socrates thus appeared to ask two consecutive questions, someone (per- 
haps the same person who made the insertion) added a line spoken by 
Cratylus, i.e. b4, to divide a11—b3 from bs—8. Lines b4—8 were thus present 
in the common source of BT8 and were copied into each of them. Some 
time later, the scribe of W (or of some of its sources) incorporated into the 
text the rest of (A), i.e. dto—az2. 

A very complicated story. Perhaps too complicated; you may well 
have misgivings about the complex series of accidents it assumes to have 
affected the passage’s transmission. But the story is not unparalleled;’ and 
as long as we take seriously difficulties (i) and (ii), as I for one think we 
should, there is no evidently better way of accounting for the text’s present 


7 See n.10. 
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shape.* As Paul Maas said, “No error is as impossible as a reading can be 
necessary. 

Now that we have established the extension of the disputed textual 
territory it is time to return to the authorship question. Shall we endorse 
the view that version (A) of our passage, although it fits in awkwardly 
with the rest of Cra. as we now read it and is inferior to (B), was never- 
theless written by Plato? Granted, there is nothing suspect about the style 
of these lines or their content (provided that they are taken in isolation 
from the rest of the dialogue, as Sedley thinks we should), and the inter- 
polation’s length would be quite unusual for Plato’s text.’ But caution is 
in order. Generally speaking, we must bear in mind that our MSS con- 
tain many certain interpolations’ and few likely author’s variants. In our 
particular case, moreover, the only major MS to report dio—a2 is W, the 
main representative of the & family; and the text of Cra. offered by 8 suf- 
fers from a number of interpolations and non-mechanical errors (some 
of which are shared with the other two families). Some of the most sig- 
nificant examples are collected in Appendix 2. Note that several of these 
variants and additions are linguistically irreproachable; note also that at 
384d the right reading and its doublet coexist in BS as our passage’s two 
versions do in W. So, although in our passage the author’s variant view 
cannot be disproved, it cannot be established with any certainty either." 


* To limit the variants’ extension it will not do to suppose with Robinson (in the OCT’s apparatus 
ad b3; cf. Valenti 1998: 781-6) that in (A) the plurals in dto—az were once answered in a11—b1 by 
a now no longer extant variant pepabnKdtes 4 NUPHKSTES Hoa in place of pevabnKos 7 NUPTNKES 
tv. This would smooth the progress from d1o—a2 to a11—b3 in (A), but would not solve (ii): the 
compresence of a11—b3 and bs—8 in the same text would remain redundant. Sedley’s (2003: 8 and 
n.16) proposal that (A) consists of dio—a2 and (B) of a3—b4 is also unsatisfactory; for it leaves both 
(i) and (ii) untouched in the text of (B). Sedley grants that the use of the plural at bs—8 ‘goes more 
smoothly with the variant version than with our mainstream text’, but takes that ‘to be a vestige 
of the imperfect editorial process whereby Plato supplanted the former with the latter’. That is 
to say, Plato did not arrive at a final, consistent text of this passage — a view which I find hardly 
plausible. 

The only comparable case would be Alc. J 133c8-17 (if that really is an interpolation, as scholars 
are inclined to think). 

See Renehan 1969: 28-34, 38-41 for paradigmatic examples, especially D.L. 10.50-1, a spec- 
tacular case of multiple corruption also involving an interpolated doublet (even larger than 
Renehan thinks: cf. von der Mithll 1922). For another instance of interpolated doublet see Arist. 
Top. 113a20-3, where the interpolation is older than Alexander of Aphrodisias (cf. Brunschwig 
1967: cxxv). For an instance of twofold, possibly two-stage interpolation (without doublets) see 
Tht. 190¢, where after the words 16 ffjya two distinct glosses have penetrated into the text of BW, 
whereas T has one in the text and the other in the margin. Other instructive examples of how 
complex a textual corruption can be are provided by Arist. Metaph. ©6.1048b18—35, on which see 
Burnyeat 2008 (who argues that the interpolated passage is Aristotelian). 

Valenti 1998: 795-7 advances the following argument for Platonic authorship. & étoipe KpatuAe 
(438a1) is an instance of a rare pattern (@ étoipe + proper noun) which occurs only in four other 
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It is as possible — indeed more likely — that (A) was created by some- 
one who thought that a reference to the lawgivers and their art would 
be appropriate here, perhaps because he wanted Socrates to recall and 
take stock of the previous discussion as a whole (cf. Carlini 1996: 374—-5, 
Murphy 1997). 


passages of the Platonic corpus (Cri. 54d; Phd. 82c; Men. 94e, 98a), and it is therefore likely to 
be authentic: ‘il diascheuasta é generalmente portato a non discostarsi dall’usus; ogni allontana- 
mento pud tradursi in spia di interpolazione e rischia di mettere a nudo |’intervento’. A naive 
argument; for few interpolations are meant as forgeries, and few interpolators are so diabolic. 


Appendix 2: Some interpolations 
and non-mechanical errors in W and § 


383b3 After 6yoAoyei & adds att& ye toute [WB*: atté ye 
toto Q: the intended reading is atT& ye totto] dvopya 
eivan, ‘agrees that this is his name’. 

384ds After uetati€éueba BS add o¥Sév ftToOv TOUT civai dpAdv TO 
wetatebév Tov TrpoTépou [i.e. TPdTEPOV] KElLEVvOU, ‘this, ice. 
the substituted one, is no less correct than the previous one’, 
clearly a doublet of d4—-5 o8év f[TToOv TO BoTepov dpbdds 
EXELV TOU TIPOTEPOU. ' 


384d7 In place of éficdvtwv W has pebiotdvtev, ‘of those who 
make the change’ (but reports the right reading in the 
margin). 

385br After “Eyotye S0xei & adds ti yap &v GAA Tis pain;, ‘For 
what else could one say?’. 

385c4~5 In place of t& 8 ourKpd ot § has T& SE CUIKPdTEPa OUK 


&AnOfj, ‘whereas the smaller ones are not true. 

389c10-11_ _—In place of eis UAov & has eis TO EUAOv Sei TI8évan, ‘one must 
put into wood’. 

389d9 In place of 6 vopobétns & has dvopatobéT ns. 

410bs5 After ‘&ntéppouv’ BTS add Sev St) BovAeTan aUTOV OUTS 
eitteiv, 6T1 goTiv arp, ‘this is why he [= Plato?] wants him 
[= the namegiver?] to say in this sense that it is air’ (a sen- 
tence I don’t understand). 

4154 After xaAciv BTS add iows 8 aipethy Aéyel, as ovons 
TauTns THs Eews aipetotatns, ‘but perhaps he says aipett, 
on the assumption that this is the state most worth pursu- 
ing’, a new etymology of &pet?. 

429b4-5 In place of oi pév BeAtious, of SE pauAdTepor & has oi pév 
xelpous, oi SE BeATious, ‘some worse, some better’. 


« The addition is (absurdly) considered genuine by Stallbaum, Méridier, Reeve and Dalimier. 
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I General index 


NB: Some very general subjects, which recur almost ubiquitously throughout the book (e.g. 
Correctness, Conventionalism, Naturalism), are not indexed, or are only partially indexed, here. 
Their most important occurrences can, however, be traced through the list of Contents. 


Academics 
on the categories of beings 287-8 
on the Identity of Indiscernibles 367 
accent 264-5 
actions 
better and worse ways of 
performing see degrees of success 
naturalness of 95-106 
Aegina 19, 379, 380-1 
Aeschylus 34—5 
aether 195-7 
Ajax 247, 318 
alphabet see orthography, Attic 
ambiguity, see ‘homonymy’ 
Ammonius 406 
anacoluthon — 291, 351, 434 
analogy 94 
Anaxagoras 192-3, 195, 201-2, 212, 222, 239 
onmind 220, 222 
Anaximander the younger 150 
Anaximenes 212 
Antisthenes 61, 150, 237, 332-5 
Archelaus 222 
Archinus 283 
Aristonicus 196 
Aristophanes 34 
Aristotle 59, 60, 61, 69 
attacks a rival view from his own theoretical 
standpoint 453 
on the elements, the first body and the 
etymology of ‘aether’ 195-7 
on essential and accidental features 277 
onetymology 239-40 
onexistence 277-8 
on genera and species 130, 292 
on geometrical figures 362 


on kinds of change 211, 212 
on names as instruments 114—15 
on Platonic forms 161 
on sameness 171 
on signification and the role of thought 399 
on substances and accidents 169 
on the Synonymy Principle 160-1, 169 
art 117, 125, 127—8, 321-3 
artefacts, forms of see forms, of artefacts 
article 42, 56-7, 60-2, 144, 403-4, 457 
articulatory mimesis 309-11 
Aspasia 250 
aspiration, signs for 439 
astronomy 192 
Astyanax/Scamandrius 152-9, 172-5 
Atomists 
on atoms, void, qualities, change and 
movement 213-15 
in the etymologies’ flux theory 213-15, 
216-17, 223-5, 252, 469 
on letters, syllables and rhythms 283 
on perception 223-4 
on vision 227 
in the ‘Secret Doctrine’ of Tht. 226-7, 469 
onsoul 216-17 
onverbs 296 
author’s variants 68—70, 195-7, 489-95 


barbarian languages _ see languages, different 
being 276-8 

and becoming 466, 477 

see also Index II] s.v. otoia 
beings 

categories of 287-8, 292 

old Academic 287-8 
division of 285-90 
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beliefs 
knowledge and true belief 432-3 
of the namegivers, embedded in the etymon 
of names and possibly (or even actually) 
false 419, 431-4, 449-50 
Bolus of Mendes 224 


Callias (Hermogenes’ grandfather) 18 
Callias (Hermogenes’ half-brother) 18-19, 20, 
28-9, 147-8 
Carneades 184 
catarrh 485-6 
categories of beings 
change 
kinds of 211, 212, 469 
see also flux 
Charmides 487 
Comenius, J. A. 301 
‘concordance’ among names (according to 
Cratylus) 433-4 
no ‘concordance’ (according to 
Socrates) 438-41 
connotation 163-7, 169-77 
consonants, kinds of 281-5 
convention 37—41, 386-8, 395-424 
and arbitrariness as ‘chance’ 42 
compatible with names being similar to their 
referents 415-17 
and habit 40-1, 396, 402-3, 412 
private 401; see also imposition, individual 
in the Seventh Letter 424~—5 
is ‘vulgar’ 420, 425 
see also Index I s.v. cuvoqkn 
conventional designators 29-31, 324-6 
correctness of names 1-6 
consists in the names’ indicating the 
objects 384-6 
conventional see convention 
degrees of | 151—2, 153-4, 4233 
see also correctness of names, 
Redundancy Conception of 
and the etymologies of primary 


see Beings 


names 314—I5 
and fineness 300-1, 355, 358, 423 
natural 23-32, 417-20 


natural vsconventional 4—6 

Redundancy Conception of 2-4, 24, 26, 
41, 98, 151-2, 198-9, 267, 323, 355, 358, 
360-1, 367, 370-1, 372, 382, 423 

the same for primary and secondary 
names 267 

consists in the name’s ‘indicating what 

each of the beings is like’ 267-8, 
319-20 


two ‘manners’ of 199—201 


and understanding and indication 396, 
400-1 
see also signification 
Cratylus 
the dialogue’s character 


on ‘bad’ or imperfect names 321-3, 
356-7, 358 
is becoming a Heraclitean 15, 487 


on ‘concordance’ among names 
on falsehood 332-8 
on Hermogenes’ name 
324-8, 433 
on laws/customs (véyo1) 
on names and knowledge 
on Platonic forms 459 
is still young 14, 486 
the historical character 
309, 318, 319 
and etymology 319, 428 
and flux 15-16, 17-18, 464, 469 
and ‘teaching’ as the function of 
names 385-6, 427 
Critias 121, 487 
Cronus 192, 242-3 
custom/law (véyos) 40-1, 117—21, 123, 412 
cannot be better or worse for 
Cratylus 321-3 
naturalist conception of in Plato 
see also Index III s.v. vopos. 
cutting and burning 99-100 


433-4 
4, 15, 26-32, 


321-3 
430, 441-2 


14-18, 190, 209, 


322-3 


Dalgarno, G. 301 
Damon 283 
date of the Cratylus 
dramatic 20 
relative 20-1, 194~5 
see also stylometry 
dative 
ethical 271, 401, 433 
expressing relation or point of view 85, 87 
death 21, 193-5 
definite descriptions 345 
definition 110-11 
see also division 
degrees 
of correctness 151-2, 154-53 
see also correctness, Redundancy 
Conception of 
of success, in various sorts of activities 98, 
IOI, 105, 117, 130—I, 135—6, 321-3 
Demiurge 123, 484 
Democritus 39, 92—4, 150, 217, 252, 469 
Sayings of Democrates 225 
see also Atomists 
depiction 368 
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dialectic 112-14, 140-4 
and division by kinds 
andthe forms 141-2 
as knowledge of how to ask and answer 

questions 141 

dialectician 
and lawgiver 142—4 
as the user of names 142 
see also dialectic 

Diodorus Cronus 39 

divination 249-50 

divine and human names — see Homer. 

division by kinds 112-14, 129, 285, 289-90, 

291-2, 299, 302 
as the function of names 
of beings 285-90 
of letters 281~—5 
correspondence between division of 
beings and division of letters 290-2 

Donnellan, K. 345 

dream image 451, 456 

drugs 170 

Dummett, M. 13 

duplicate, perfect 


41, 285, 289-90 


113-14 


363-9 


editions, revised, of ancient works 492 
elements 195—7 
Empedocles 212 
‘conventionalism’ 
doctrine of elements 
on vision 227-8 
Epicurus, on the origin of names 
Eretrian dialect 391 
essence I10—II, 276-80 
etymologies of primary names 306-9, 312—I5 
and the correctness of names 314—15 
likely to be Plato’s own creation 309, 428 
parallel with other authors 314 
serious purpose of —312—15 
etymologies of secondary names in Cra. 
as ‘agonistic display’ 250-1 
allegedly the product of inspiration 182, 
197, 241—6, 250, 252, 313-14, 318 
as chariot race 242, 251 
humorous and playful 246-50, 252, 313-14 
literary, virtuosic character of 252-6, 
313-14 
comparable to myths 313-14 
notaparody 237-41, 252, 313-14, 449 
taken seriously throughout antiquity 239 
references to other authors 189-91 
structure of the section 182-9 
systematic character and historical 
ordering of 189-91, 251-2 
‘suicide of naturalism’ 199-201, 208, 251-2 


89-90 
195, 196-7 


4-5; 426 


etymology 
in Aristotle 239-40 
criticized by few ancient authors 239 
in other Platonic dialogues 239 
popular conception of 33-6 
Euripides 247, 365 
Euthydemus 84-7 
Euthyphro 182, 190, 193, 242-3 
allegedly the source of Socrates’ 
inspiration 241-6, 250, 252, 313, 318 
existence 277-8, 333 
existence questions 
about the forms 457-9 
in the ‘Socratic’ dialogues 457-8 
facts 334, 349, 373 
falsa anaphora 53, 353-4 
false beliefs, may be expressed by 
names _ see beliefs 
falsehood, impossibility of (ISF) 
61-3, 65, 101-2, 448 
applies both to statements and to acts of 
naming 336-7 
Cratylus’ defence of 332-8 
entailed by Cratylus’ theory of 
names 326-32 
Socrates’ refutation 338-50 
see also sentence, structure of 
fire 
in the atomist theory of the soul 
in Heraclitus 221 
flux 15-16, 17-18, 27, 183, 201-33, 251-2, 276, 
448 
affecting both numerical and qualitative 
identity through time 464-8, 469, 
478, 479 
arguments against 
role of the forms 
and the atomists 
252, 469 
and ‘being something’ 473-7, 484—-5 
and identity / predicative sentences or 
statements 464-8, 475, 476-7, 480-1 
and knowledge 478-81, 482-5 
moderate and extreme 451, 461, 462—6, 
468-73 
and reference/predication 467-8 
and relativity 233 
and sensible particulars 15—16, 17-18, 453-4, 
460-2, 466, 473, 474-5, 477; 479-80 
in some/in every respect see moderate and 
extreme 
and the structure of Cra. 209-10, 450-1 
and the ‘that’-‘such’ distinction 464-8 
theory 


30-I, 36, 48, 


216-17 


451-86 
451-4 
213-15, 216-17, 223-5, 
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flux (cont.) 
details 210-24 
basic role of movement (spatial 
change) 210-15, 462-3 
duality of principles 202-3, 211-12, 
215-23, 226-32 
Plato’s assessment of 206-9, 460-2, 485-6 
widespread in Greek culture 208-9, 450 
form(s), Platonic 15—16, 20, 21, 125-38, 161, 
188, 276 
of artefacts 128 
assumed to exist and to be 
unchanging 451-4, 455-60, 478, 483-5 
existence questions about 457-9 
as the beings par excellence 458 
generic and specific 129-34, 137-8 
intelligible, not perceptible 458-9 
‘itself? terminology 458 
ofknowledge 482-3, 484 
asarelation 483 
‘looked to’ 125, 127-8 
and matter 131-2 
ofname 132-8, 164, 171-2 
as ‘parts’ of other forms 129 
supposed to be in flux 451-4, 462-3, 474-5, 
477; 479-80, 482-3, 484-5 
see also Index III s.v. 6 2071 F 
Frege, G. 12, 134, 175, 334 


general relative clauses 474 
general terms 105-6, 343 
and proper names 162, 172, 175, 177-80, 198 
genitive 96-7 
absolute without explicit subject 470 
criminis 380-1 
locative 381 


partitive 96-7 

glass 275 

god(s) 
as the giver(s) of names 3.4—5, 303, 442-3 
names of 182-4, 188, 199-201 


unknowable by us 199-201 


Gorgias 247 


habit 40-1, 396, 402-4, 412 
see also custom/law 

Hades 21, 193-5 

heavenly bodies, divinity of 184 

Hector 152-9, 172-5 

Helen 34-5, 365 

‘Hellenism’ 259-60 

Heraclides Ponticus 237 

Heracliteans 15-16, 17-18, 27, 36, 318, 405, 472 

Heraclitus 
on fire 
on flux 


221, 222 
15, I7, 27, 202, 203—4, 205, 210, 433 


onnames 36 


Hermes 28-9, 487-8 
Hermodorus 287, 288 
Hermogenes 
the dialogue’s character, upholder of 
conventionalism 37-41, 42-8 


the historical character 18—19, 28-9 
nameof 4, 15, 26-32, 324-8, 433, 487-8 
Herodotus 352 
Hesiod 34, 189, 204~5 
Hippias 283 
Hipponicus 18-19, 20, 28-9, 147-8 
Hobbes, Th. 66, 76 
Homer 149-57, 189, 190, 196-7, 208-9, 210, 
238, 246-8, 252, 318, 433, 472 
on divineand human names 149-52, 154—5, 
254-5 
(mis)quotations from 152-6 
Homeric exegesis 150-1, 154, 190 
‘homonymy 93 
human being = 192 
humour, in the etymologies 
Humpty Dumpty 40, 44 
hymns to the gods 200 
hyperbaton 482 
hypotheses 437-8, 451, 456 


246-50, 252-6 


ideal language _ see language, ideal 
identity (and nonidentity) 
of Indiscernibles 366-7 
qualitative 365 
and reference 467 
through time 462 
numerical and qualitative 
478, 479 
images 
better and worse 351-4 
contrasted with quantitative items 360-3 
include secondary names see names, 
secondary 
and knowledge of the objects 446-7 
names compared to, or asakind of 338-46, 
351-82 
and qualitative items 362-3 
similar to their objects 363, 368 
cannot be exactly similar to their 
objects 359-69 
imitation 269-76, 278-80, 311-15, 338-50 
ofanimal cries 273-4, 279 
carried out also by secondary 
names see names, secondary 
of the essence 278-80 
by means of letters and syllables 279 
by means of the articulation of each letter/ 
sound 309-11 
as the way of indicating something 


464-8, 469, 


269-72 
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see also images, similarity 
imperfect 
equivalent to timeless present 99 
retrospective 99, 107 
imposition, vs use, ofaname 24, 39, 48, 63, 
73s 74s 792 291; 320-L, 372 
individual 40, 42-8, 74-5 
indication _ see signification; see also Index III 
$.V. BNASO 
infinitus imperfecti 205 
inspiration, Socrates’ see etymologies 
instruments 107-15 
and forms 125-32 
function of 107 
production and use of 138-40 
intention 330, 356-7, 358 
interpolations 68-70, 489-95, 496 
Ionian philosophers 189 
Ionic alphabet — see orthography, Attic 
iron 136-7 
irony 27, I51, 246-8, 487 
Isocrates 487 


knowledge 
and flux 478-81, 482-5 
form of 482-3, 484 
asarelation 483 
‘must be based on knowledge’ 304-5 
of an object and knowledge of its 
image(s) 446-7 
of an object and knowledge that 481 
of the object named 110, 111~12, 387-8 
provided by the etymology of 
names 111-12, 419, 427-31, 486 
provided only by the etymology of names 
(according to Cratylus) 430, 441-2, 
492 
‘without names’ 44.4~-8, 450-1 
of sensible particulars 479-80 
and true belief 432-3 
Kripke, S. 159, 330 


language(s) 
different 25, 75-6, 93-4, 133, 135, 136-7, 
257-8, 414, 490-1 
ideal 290-3, 298-301 
law see custom/law (vdéuos) 
lawgiver(s) 5, 39, 117-25, 142-4, 236, 320-1, 
449-50, 490-2 
Leibniz, G. W. 66, 134, 135, 301, 310, 312, 314, 
366, 411, 422 
letters 
kinds of 281-5 
ofa name 
altered through the course of 
time 230-2, 234, 236, 240, 250 


contrary to each other 393-4, 400 
dissimilar from the object named 400, 
402-4, 406-7 
irrelevant 163-4, 169-74, 292, 297-8, 
310-11, 372 
as the means to imitate things 279, 382 
similar to the object named 290-2, 
389-90, 402-4 
see also name(s), fine and bad (or better 
and worse) 
names of 164, 166, 292, 297, 371-2 
(and syllables,) 
analogy with things 289-90 
the subject matter of literacy 
(ypappatiKy) 356 
Leucippus see Atomists 
Lewis, D. 38, 40 
likeness see image, similarity 
literacy (ypappatiKn) 356 
Locke, J. 47, 76 
Lysias 250, 251 


manuscripts 21-2 
Bfamily 22, 493 
Bodleianus MS E. D. Clarke 39 (B) 22 
common source of BT& 493 
Sfamily 22, 493, 494, 496 
Laurentianus 59.1 309 
Laurentianus 85.9 309 
Tfamily 22 
Venetus app. cl. 4.1 (T) 
Venetus gr. 185(D) 22 
Venetus 590 160 
Vindobonensis, Philos. gr. 21 (Y) 160 
Vindobonensis suppl. gr.7(W) 22, 


22, 76, 131, 493 


489-95, 496 
mathematical propositions 434-8 
meaning 
lexical and etymological 229-32 
ways of referring to 233-7 


see also sense 
metrics, study of 282-3 
Mill, J.S. 12, 13, 165 
‘music’ (uouvoikt) —274~-5 
myths, Plato’s conception of 253-6 


name(s) 1 
all ‘concordant’ with each other, according 
to Cratylus 433-4 
not ‘concordant’, according to 
Socrates 438-41 
change of 42-8, 94, 388 
elementary _ see first (primary) 
etymologized 
‘concerning the things that always exist by 
nature’ 182, 188, 198 
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name(s) (cont.) 

‘concerning virtue’ 
438-41 

ofthe gods 182-4, 188, 199-201 

‘greatest and finest’ = concerning logic and 
ontology 187-8 

of heroes and human beings 182 

of the objects of natural science 184 

fine and bad (or better and worse) 4, 116, 

321-3, 351-82, 383-4, 391-5, 402-4, 


143, 184-7, 188, 210, 


420-3, 446-7 
fineness and correctness 355, 358 
first (primary) 136-7, 181, 257-62, 267-8, 


271-81, 296-301, 302-15, 389-90 
imitate the essence of things 278—80 


logically vs chronologically ‘firs’ 261-2, 
443 
relation to secondary names 272-3, 293, 


297-8, 304-5, 311-12, 343-4, 427-8, 4.45, 
446-7 
forms of _ see form(s) 
Greek popular conception of 33—5 
as imitations or images 338—9, 351-82 
compared to paintings 338-46, 389-90 
imposition of see imposition 
‘indicate’ objects see signification 
asinstruments 114—15 
may express false beliefs 419, 431-4, 449-50 
of nonexistent objects 141 
origin of 4-6, 32-3 
proper 
and general terms 
and naturalism 197-9 
public and private 42-8 
sameness of 169-77 
secondary 181, 384. 
presented as being similar to, or images 
or imitations of, their referents 312, 
445, 446-7 
relation to primary names 272-3, 293, 
297-8, 304-5, 311-12, 343-45 427-8, 4.45, 
446-7 
sense of see sense 
spelling of 356-7 
trueand false 54-71, 303, 336-7 
true and false ofsomething, or correct and 
incorrect 58—62, 67-8 
truly and falsely distributed or applied to 
things 338-46 
types and tokens 57 
and verb(s) 54, 55, 59, 60, 61-2, 294-6 
see also Index I s.v. dvopa 
namegiver(s) _ see lawgiver(s). 
naming 103-6 
and speaking/stating 


see General terms 


103-45 349 
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natural kinds 160, 167-9, 178 
see also Principle of Synonymical Generation 
Niceratus 150-1 
nominativus pendens 194 
nonexistent objects 141 
numbers 
Greek conception of —359—Go 
names of 407-13, 414—-I5, 421-2, 426 
written notation 408, 439 


Ocean 204-5, 208-9, 433 

onomatopoeia 309-11 

opinions _ see beliefs 

Orpheus 124-5, 204-5, 433 

orthography, Attic 216, 240, 247, 283, 439 


paintings see images 
paralogisms, mathematical 
Parmenides 191, 226, 227 
onnames 19 
Plato’s interpretation of 332 
on ‘what is not’ 331—2, 333 
paronymy 94 
participium imperfecti 432 
Peacocke, C. 368 
Penetrating Principle _ see flux, theory, details, 
duality of principles 
perfect language see language, ideal 
Philip of Opus 195-7 
pictures see images 
Plato’s name 15 
play see humour in the etymologies 
pluperfect 99 
poetry, discussion of 151 
‘polyonymy’ 25, 93-4 
‘power’ (SUvatis) 
of drugs 170 
ofnames 134-5, 171-7 
Principle of Synonymical Generation 
159-64, 167-9, 172, 177-80, 276, 
287-8 
Restricted 160 
Unrestricted 161-2, 168—9 
Proclus 5, 64, 70-2 
inconsistencies in 32-3, 71-2 
interpretation of Socrates’ views on 
names 406, 425-7 
own views onnames 198 
Prodicus 1, 27—8, 61, 147-8 
prosody, study of 282-3 
Protagoras 1, 28, 72, 148—9, 219, 236, 250, 251 
grammatical distinctions 283 


435-7 


linguistic naturalism 36, 148 
relativism 21, 63, 76-88, 226, 276, 470 
purification 243-6 
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Pythagoreans 190, 225 
Pseudo-Pythagorean literature 124 


qualitative items 
andimages 362—3 


vs quantitative items 362—3 
quantitative items 

vsimages 360-3 

vs qualitative items 362-3 


recollection 404, 447 
redundancy at the end ofasentence 289 
reference _ see signification 
relations in Plato and Aristotle 483 
relative clauses 
general 474 
involving transposition of the relative 
pronoun’s antecedent 159-60 
relativism 66-7, 72, 76-8, 82, 276, 425, 472-3 
and conventionalism 78-81 
individual vs collective 85 
refutation of 81-4 
in the ‘Secret Doctrine’ of Tht. 226 
resemblance _ see similarity 
rhythms, study of 282-3 
ridicule 302-3, 305-6, 315 
Russell, B. 334 


Sappho 250 
Scamandrius — see Astyanax 
Secret Doctrine 219, 225-7, 468-73 
and the atomists 226-7, 469 
on quick and slow motions 226-7 
refutation of 469-73 
self-predication 460, 467, 476 
Sellars, W. 135 
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169-775 399 
see also meaning 
sensible particulars 
being of 277 
and flux 15-16, 17-18, 453-4, 460-2, 466, 
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362, 363 
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declarative 50, 348 
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structure of 59-62, 70, 103-4, 294-6, 
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signification (or indication) 155-9, 163-7, 
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395-407 
Aristotle on 399 
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395-424 
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271-2 
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names 417-20 
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Simonides 250, 251 
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Socrates 81-2 
Solon 237 
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Sophists 28, 36, 102, 147-8, 189, 238, 244-5, 
246-8 
soul 1925 
sound-symbolism 
Sous 223-4 
speaker’s reference and semantic 


387-8, 


384-6 


309-11 
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speaking/stating 56, 100-3 
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total state 475 
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Stoics 69, 221 
onetymology 239 
on the Identity of Indiscernibles 366, 367 
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on signification 399 
on ‘something’ 333 
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structure of Cra. 
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subject and predicate 59-62, 70, 294—6, 329, 
344-5, 348-50, 372-9, 467-8 
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sun 220 
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functions of names 385-6, 400-1 
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truth and falsehood 
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ofnames 54-71, 303, 336-7, 338-46 
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17bc 263-4 
18cd 429 
19e 421 
20a 147-8 
20ac 120 
23a 417 
23d 27, 303 
24d 235 
2sac 120 
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26d 184 
29b 269 
38b 28 


Charmides (Chrm.) 487 


159a_ 480 

I60c 402-3 
163d 28, 46-7, 424 
168d 78, 275 
169b 402-3 
172d 474 

173a 456 

175b_ 121 
Critias (Criti.) 20 
Ilsa 417 

Crito (Cri.) 

47a 81-2 

soe 492 
std—52b 38 
s2b 492 

52d 38 

52de 38 

54c 38 

s4d 494-5 
[Epinomis] 

g81c 195-7 
Euthydemus (Euthd.) 
275d-278b 93 
277e 28 

283 373 
283e-284a 334-5 
284a 50, 51 
284c 52-3 
285e-286b 334-5 
286c 328 

286e 80 

287c 262-3 
288ab 200-1 
288d—292e 143-4 
290C 140 
293b-296d 86 
294a 86 

296c 86 
296cd 86 
300b 51 

302b 27 

305a 9262-3 
306d 486 
Euthyphro (Euthphr.) 
3bc 242-3 

4c 421 

4d 402-3 
4e-sa 242-3 
5c 242-3 
sc—Ge 458 

scd 480 


84, 102-3, 335 


242 
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5e-6c 242-3 Laws (Lg) 20 

6e 125 6544 35; 239 
8e 150 656b 456 

gb 421 659d 415-16 
urab- rir 667b-669b 4.47 
ire-12d 129 667de 474 
isd-16a_ 242-3 669b 274 
Gorgias (Gr¢.) 669cd 9 273-4 
448d 141 681cd 39 
455a_ 49 684ab 39 
456b 99-100 714a 239 
461d 317 7isab 322-3 
464b-—465c 120, 491 7I6c 420 
471e-472¢ 441 730d 235 
476c 99-100 745a 381 
479a 99-100 751d 258 
480b 434 754€ 381 
480e 434 783c 9262-3 
482e-483b 118 792a 269-70 
483e «118 793ad «118 
484c 486 793b 41 
489be 262-3 793c 289 
492c 387 816b 121, 239 
493a 190 838b 262-3 
493b 73, 193 854b 243-4 
493e 486 874b 380-1 
503de 127-8 877e 243-4 
503e 125 889e-890a 78-9, 118 
§20b 491 895e 372 
Hippias Major (Hp. Ma.) 896a—897b 192-3 
284b-285b 322-3 898d-899b 184 
285cd 283 goob 243-4 
286ab 247 go08e 27 
286ce 458 942be 406 
288a 457, 476 964a 429 

288d 248 965bc 128 
289ac 16 Letters 

292e 460 Seventh 424-5 
299e 125 7342de 128 
301b 302 7:343b 424-5 
304e€ 27 Lysis (Ly.) 

Hippias Minor (Hp. Mi.) 204d 80 

368d = 283 219c 260 
lon Menexenus (Menex.) 250-1 
536C 262-3 236ac 250 
Laches (La.) 236c 250 

18ocd 283 249e 250 
184ce 441 Meno (Men.) 

186c 28 71b 480 
186c—187a 318 72a. 171 
i90cd 129 72b 111 

1gte 80 

192b-199e 81-2 72C 125, 129 
197d 283 74b 344 


198a 129 74 344 
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75d 140 
75e-76a 457 
76c 227-8 
80d 402-3 
8i1cd 446 
85c 456 
86c—89c 81-2 
86e-87b 480 
86e-87c 437 
87b 480 
87e 440 
89b 486 
92e-94e 120 
93a-94e 169 
94€ 494-5 
96d 28 
97a-98a 432 
98a 494-5 
99bd 120 


[Minos] ([Min.]) 118 


Parmenides (Prm.) 


Phaedo (Phd.) 


314C-315a 322-3 
31sbd_ 79 

3I7C 324 

20, 102-3 

128b 194 

130b 476 

w0be 457 

130e€ 106 

32be 333 

134a 126 

1354 402-3 

135d 202 

137C 51, 320 

138bc, 211 

147de 24-5 

147e 129 

1s6de 129 

21, 127, 194-5, 447, 457 458, 
480 
57a 80 
sob 19 
60e-61a 
65a 474 
65d 111, 457-9 
65e 398 
66a 458 
68c—69c 
69a 359 
7Oc 202 
73b 434-5 
73C-76e 404 
73¢ 460 
73cd 480 
73d 404 
73€-75€ 


274 


81-2 


447 


744 404, 457 
74d 126 
74de 458 
7T4€ 404 
75b 126, 287 
7cd 142 
75d 
76d 287, 457 
78c-80b 475 
78d 
78de 461 
78e 106 
79a 277, 458 
79C 207, 417 
80d—81a 
82c 494-5 
89e 486 
goab 81 
gobe 207 
goc 87, 486 
92d 126, 456 
g2de 126, 458 
94d 51 
gsc 235 
99b 417 
g9cd 430 
g9de 96 
100a 434, 437 
1oob 456, 457 
roid 
rorde 
role 
102b 
103d 465 
104d 110 
1o6a 465 
10o7b 437, 456 
1oga 93 
togbe 196-7 
ib 196-7 
IIIC-I14C 253 
114d 254, 255 
Phaedrus (Phdr.) 
228d 262-3 
229d 428 
229e 311 
235cd 246, 250 
235d 250 
237¢ «III 
237d «287 
238a 231 
238b 277 
238cd 246 
241e 246 
242b-243e 
244bd 


437 
437 


21, 126, 458 


126, 142, 460 


21, 194-5 


433> 4345 438 


106, 262-3 


20-I, I12, 140, 246, 250-1 


246, 250-1 
249-50, 254 
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244C6-7 250 262ab 129 
245C-246a 192-3 263d 103 

245e€ III 264d 113 
247d-248b 458 267a 299 
249a 492 274b 259 
249e 458 277C 291, 293 
2stae 253, 254 277d 456 
251C6—7 254 277e-278d 289 
252b 150, 305-6 281ab 58-9, 68 
2s2be 254-5 282bce 108 
260be 331 282e 415-16 
261bd 246-8 283ab 108 
262a 458 283b 155 

262d 246 285cd 356 
263d 246, 458 287a 406 

264cC 293 293ce 322-3 
265a-266b 246 293d 417 
265be 255 294a 491 
265d—266c 112 294e-295a 118 
265e-266b 141, 285 299b 202 

265d 112, 141 306e 129, 277 
267c 148 Protagoras (Prt.) 250-1, 254 
269e-270a 201-2 316de 150-1 
271a—-272a 290-2 317a 421 

273c 200-1 319a-320C 120 
274e 259 321b 80 

277b 285 324a 328 
277be 290-2 329ab 338 
278e-279a 487 330C 344 
Philebus (Phlb.) 20, 112, 140 330cd = 457 

1zbe 200 332a 457 

14b 235 333 421 

I6c 324 335C 421 
16c-18d 35, 285, 289 336a 262-3 

16e 112, 141 336be 141 

17b 356 337ac | «(28 

wa 155 337c «28 

18be 284-5 338e—339a 250-1 
18bd 356 340ab 28 

18d 24-5 341a 28 

23b 80 341e 262-3 
23C-27c 362 343ab 262-3 
23d 328 347b-348a I5I, 250-1 
36e 49 355d 49 

38cd 52 355e 42 

44cd 417 358a 200-1, 457 
56be 127 360e 439 
56de 360 Republic (R.) 20, 120, 127, 128, 140, 414, 
s7d 415-16 458, 480, 492 
s9ab 461 335¢ 460 

6tde 125 340d-341a 322 
63b 80 349€ 492 
Politicus (Plt.) 20, 112, 140, 285, 414 352e€ 460 

258a 277 392€-353a 98, 430 


261e 113, 424 
262a-263d 141 358e-359b 39 
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359a 

363a 

366b 
373b 
376¢€ 
396b 
397a 
398b 
399C 


38 
439 


273-4 
273-4 
274. 
324 


399e-400C 282, 283 


402ab 


402 
403b 
403de 
406d 
43a 
44a 
421a 
428b 
43id 
432d 
435C 


356 
159-60 
120 

371 
99-100 

50 
371 
286 
277 
277 
80 
27 


438d—439a 362 


443b 
450c 

4s2ae 
45sce 


456 

402-3 
315 
153 


455€-456a 49 


456b 
462c 
473¢ 
476be 
476c 
477b 
477¢ 
477d 
478a 
478bc 
4794 
479@ 
books 
484c 


120 
263 
315 
457 
456, 457 
52, $3 
159-60 
474 
525 53 
333 
460 
460 
6-7 140 
125, 287, 458 


484d 458 
486d 458 
488e—489a 202 


489c 
497d 
5oobc 


202 
27, 120 
458 


sorb 126 

soya 402-3 

507b_ 126, 458 

§O7C 275 

50a 128 

stob-siid 437, 438 
stod 417, 434, 436, 437 


stibe 
520¢ 
521d 
524€ 
525d 
526a 
527b 
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437 
456, 480 
416 
416 
248 
360, 398 
416 


527d-528a 192 
528e-530c 192 


530d 
532ab 
533b 
533be 
533be 
533C 
533de 
534be 
534bd 
534cd 
538d 
544C 
549e 
553C 
5574 


190 
126 

126 

127; 456 
437 

4345 437 
424 
III 
142 
456 
118 

231 

445 

416 

462 


560c-s561a_ 91 
book1o 128, 138 


596a 
596b 
596d 
5974 
598e 


474 

106, 125, 128 
193 

126, 458 

73 


Goocd 73 


6ola 


263-4 


6oIc—602a_ 138-9 
6ole—602a 142 


6o4e 
612b 


470 
439 


616b—617d 253 


618c 


Sophist (Sph.) 


430 


293> 3352 349 
219a—22IC 113 


220a 
220¢ 
22IC 
222¢ 
223b 
224¢ 
226be 
227bc 


113 
73> 113 
312 
113 
113 
113 
108 
424 


229e-230e 141 
230a—-231b 2.45 


234b 
237be 
237d 
239b 


157 
333 
263 


78 


20-I, 60, 61, 70, I12, 140, 285, 
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240d-241a 51-2 Ig2ce 219, 226, 468-9 

241d 332 152c 82, 460 

251ab 106 1szde 208-9, 466 

253a 356 152d3-4 468-9 

253ae 289-90 1s2d7—er 468 

253be 112 1s2ze 474 

assed 287-8 153a 220-1 

257b 235, 263 153c 311 

257¢ 173 153cd 209, 220 

257d 129 153d—-157c 226-7, 469 

258ab 129 156a 99, 470-1 

258ce 332 156C 226-7, 234, 275, 470-1 

261c—263d 187-8 156d1 227 

261d—262a 55, 269-70 156d3 227 

261d—262d 50, 173 1s7a 97 

261d—263d 59, 294-6, 345, 373 ts7ab 466 

261e 25, 110 157b 464 

261e—262a 295 159e-160a 469 

262aI 295 160c 78 

262a4 295 161a 82 

262b 348 161c 82, 149 

262c 78 I6Ic—162c 21, 84 

26202-3295 161d 77 

262d 56 162a 82 

262e-263d 295 163b 428 

262e 96, 362 166d-167d_ 84 

263a 52 167ad_ 77 

263b 51-2 167c 82 

263bd 341 168b 78 

263d 348 168be 263-4 

263e 4.45 169a 84, 434-5 

264a 49 171d—-172b 84 

265c 262-3 172a 78, 82 

267e 113 172b 77, 78 

268a 27 175d 201-2 
Symposium (Smp.) 176b 80 

197d1-5 264 177C-179C 21, 84 

197de 263-4 177cd_ 78 

198b 263-4 178b 50 

199b 263-4 179b 136 

203d 193 179d 486 

210€ 457 179d-180c 27, 209, 405, 472 

21a 461 18obc 318 

2t1ab 460 od 471 

2r1be 479 18Ic 470-1 

2IIc 126 18icd 211 

212¢ 200-9 181c—182a 469, 470-3 

221e 51, 263-4 181c—183b 21, 468, 469-73 
Theaetetus (Tht.) 18, 20-1, 78, 84, 102-3, 181d—182a 471-3 

123, 305; 453-4, 456, 461, 468-73, 492 182ab 362 

142d 486 182ae 469 

144c 429 182ce 470 

146b 486 182d 462 

146e 439 182de 482 

1sod 80 182d4-7 470 


Isle-179c 76-8 182d4 470 
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182d7 470 
182e-183b 469 
183a 466, 472-3 
184b-186e 78 
184c 263-4, 280, 424 
185a 275 
186be 192 
187c 231 
188d—189b —33.4~5 
189e-190a 4.45 
190c 262-3, 494 
190d 430 
191d 371 
192a 371 
194b 371 
195bce 201-2 
199a 424 
200d-20I1c 432 
2oIbe 480 
201d 456 
201e 78 
201e—-206b 305 
201e—208b 289 
203b 284~5 
204d 359-Go 
206d 263-4 
207a-208b 356 
209be 366 
Timaeus (Ti.) 20, 123, 196, 218, 225, 253, 
480, 484 
27d-28a 458 
28a 125, 460 
28ab 128 
29bc 188 
35a 458 
37e-38b 466 
40a 184 
45bd 227-8 
46e-47e 113-14. 
47be 192 
47cd 113-14 
48e—52d 461 
49d-soa 464 
49e 263 
stbe 457 
52a 106 
s2b 456 
s2d 324 
ssd 235 
56ab_ 217 
58b 217 
58d 195, 196 
6le 217 
63a 49 


67b 275 
67cd 227-8 
74d 416 
78a 217 
7e 121 
80c 415-16 
81e 98 
82d 416 
84a 416 
gocd 192 
goc 239 
Plinius (Plin.) 

Naturalis Historia (Nat.) 

34.143-5 137 
Plutarch (Plu.) 

Adversus Coloten (Adv. Col.) 
ILIOES—IIIIFI 213-14, 227 
IIIZAB 89 

De communibus notitiis (Comm. not.) 
1077C 367 

De E apud Delphos (De E) 
392B 203-4 

De Iside et Osiride (De Is. et Os.) 
375CD 239 

Lycurgus (Lyc.) 

L.4-2.1 223 

Ad principem ineruditum 
782EF 486 

Solon (Sol.) 

25.4 237 


Quomodo adulescens poetas audire debeat 


(Quomodo adul.) 
18C 273-4 
Pollux 

Onomasticon 
1.33.5 244 
7.129.6 290 

Polybius (Plb.) 

10.47.8 167 

Proclus (Procl.) 

In Euclidis Elementa 
19310-1493 
196.15-26 93 

In Platonis Cratylum 
I,1.I-9 425-6 


L,1.7-9 71 
X, 4.6-16 425-6 
X, 4.1I-16 198 


X, 4.16-18 426-7 

X, 4.18-23 425-6 
XII, §.I-4 426-7 
XVI, §.27-6.19 123-4 
XVI, 6.20-7.6 92-4 
XVI, 7.6-13 93-4 
XVI, 710-13 25 
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XVI, 7.18-8.14 5 

XVII, 7.18-8.4 32-3, 71-2 

XVII, 8.11-14. 426-7 

XIX, 8.21-3 198, 425-6 

XXI, 8.26-8 19 

XXIL,9 70 

XXVII, IO.IO-II 425-6 

XXX, 10.23-6 39, 94 

XXX, IL.I-4 198, 425-6 

XXXI, I1.9-I0 76 

XXXIII, II 70 

XXXIIL, IL.15-23 40, 
43-4 

XXXII, ILIS-I7_ 71-2 

XXXVI, 11.30-12.17 70 

XXXVI, 11.30-12.3 57 

XXXVI, 12.6-16 71-2 

XXXVIL, 12.18-23 332-5 

XXXVI, 12.2I-3 334-5 

XXXVIL, 12.23 334-5 

XXXVIIL 12 70 

XXXVIII, 1224-7 82 

XLI, 13.13-18 85 

XLV,14 69 

XLV, 14.10-30 103 

XLVI, I5.I-26 69, 7I-2, 
106 

XLVI, 16.5-27 71-2, III 

XLVI, 16.19-23 71 

XLVIII, 16.25-6 106 

LI, 18.15-I7 426-7 

LI, 18.20-6 198, 425-6 

LI, 18.28 491 

LI, 19.15 491 

LIV, 23.26—30 132 

LVII, 25.33-26.3 32-3, 
7I-2 

LXI, 26.27—27.2 142 

LXVIII, 29.6-12 151 

LXXI, 33.7-I1_I5I 

LXXI, 34.13-35.8 150 

In Platonis Parmenidem (in Prm.) 


631-3250 
866.11 71 
Protagoras (Prot.) 
80a1DK 283 
A27 = 283 
A28 283 
A29 283 
BI 51-2 
B2 200 


Pseudo-Archytas 
19 Thesleff 202 
23.18 202 
24.18 202 


26.21 202 
27.16 202 


Quintilian (Quint.) 
Institutio oratoria Inst.) 
1.6.32-8 239 
8.6.64 492 


Sappho (Sapph.) 
fr. 180 Voigt 157 
Scholia (sch.) 
in Homeri Iliadem 
2.458 196 
14.288 196 
in Platonem 
3Cufalo 27 
23-244 
Supplementum Epigraphicum Graecum (SEG) 
XVILIO 439 
Seneca (Sen.) 
Letters to Lucilius (Ep.) 
58.15 333 
Sextus Empiricus (S.E.) 
Adversus Mathematicos (M.) 
137-8 76 
1.142-53 148 
1145-9 76 
1184-90 148 
L199 94 
1216-17 94 
1.24I1-5 259-60 
7.135 213 
9.75-6 218 
9.182-4 184 
10.263 288 
Outlines of Pyrrhonism (PH) 
2.214 76 
3.135 71 
Simonides (Sim.) 
fr. 543.19 PMG 262-3 
Simplicius (Simpl.) 
In Aristotelis Categorias (in Cat.) 
27.19-21 39 
63.22-4 287 
In Aristotelis De Caelo (in Cael.) 
12.2I-7 195-7 
87.20-6 195-7 
119.2-4 239-40 
294.33-295.20 214 
In Aristotelis Physicam (in Ph.) 
1577-9 222 
164.23-4 222 
164.24—5 + 156.13-157.4 222 
248.2-5 287, 288 
327.24-6 450 
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1165.33-9 195-7 474.2 462 
1318.35-1319.1 224-5 4.87.1 192 
1320.16-19 214 4.112.1 387 
Sophocles (S.) 4.126.397 
Ajax (Aj.) 5.111.3 262-3 
243 262-3 6.36.2 328 
430-2 35 6.40.2 328 
606-7 193 6.80.4 149 
832 488 7.8.2 50 
Antigone (Ant.) 7.44.4 387 
404 159-60 8.37.1 38 
Electra (El.) 8.70.1 462 
1084 94 Timaeus 
1197 483 Lexicon Platonicum 
Oedipus Coloneus (OC) 50 Bonelli 290 
873 262-3 58 244 
907-8 159-60 
Philoctetes (Ph.) Varro 
77 130-1 De lingua latina (L.) 
fr. 658 TrGF 35 854 94 
595 108 857 94 
843 430 8.61 94 
890 108 
Stobaeus (Stob.) Xenocrates 
1 Prooem. coroll.3 202 frr. 264—6 Isnardi Parente = 53 
1.20.3 202 Heinze 195-7 
L4L2 190 Xenophanes (Xenoph.) 
2.31.19 225 21 B34.3 DK 402-3 
4.20.65 28 Xenophon (X.) 
Strabo (Strab.) Anabasis (An.) 
IO.1.I0 391 15.6 328 
Suda 4.4.15-16 51-2 
= 1587 Adler 38 Apology of Socrates (Ap.) 
ZI1I59o0 387 2.10 19 
= 2622-3 387 Cynegeticus (Cyn.) 
6.15 98 
Theagenes Cyropaedia (Cyr.) 
8a2DK_ 190, 202 8.3.37. 416 
Theophrastus (Thphr.) 8.7.10 41 
De sensu (Sens.) Fiero (Hier.) 
7 227-8 1.8 352 
25 192 Historia Graeca (HG) 
50 227 5-4.6 387 
Historia Plantarum (HP) Memorabilia (Mem.) 
9.16.8.5 415-16 1.2.42 118 
9.19.4. 170 1.2.48 19 
Thucydides (Th.) 2.10 19, 28-9 
LLY 42 3.9.10 322-3 
2.42.2 93, 235 4.4.7 356 
2.79.1 97 4.4.13 8 
3.15.1 417 4.8.4-I1 19 
334.2 462 Occonomicus (Oec.) 
3.81.5 231 105-6 290 
3.82.4-5 90-1 Symposium 
433 194 46-7 150-1 


4.67.4 387 


IIT Index of Greek expressions 


This Index lists Greek expressions discussed in the commentary with regard to matters of meaning 
or grammar. It does not list words which are etymologized or discussed in the Cratylus, for which 


see instead Index IV. 


anp 196-7 

‘Aiys 193 

aide 195-7 

aipw/deipa 195 

GAA 356 

GAAG ... YAP 249 

Gpaptéa 439-40 

apapth 439-40 

avabpéw 192 

avadauBavea 440 

avagpépw 287 

&vbpeikeAov 290 

a&roBAEtr (Teds T1) 125 

atroseikvupl 304 

arobiBau 353-4 

(&tro) 810Troptrgopan, (&tro)- 
Siomdutnois = 243-4 

apa 69, 73-4 

apéokw 414 

ap otv 110, 460 

apXN 437 

au 149 

avté with feminine nouns 439 

auto éxeivo 6éoT1 F seedtomi F. 

auto To F 458 


BéBaios 87, 439; see also Index IV 
BeBarotns see BeBatos. 
BovAouan, BoUANols 233-5 


yop 39 

presupposing ellipse 331, 359 
YlyVOoKw 127 
yMioxpos, yAioxpws 416-17 
yotv, inferential or not 369 
yeauya 

= ‘letter’ 166, 353-4 


533 


= ‘picture’ 339, 353-4 
YPAMPATIKT, 356 


Se 484 
used in place of yap 76 
Sei, expressing inevitability or 
prescription 130-1, 135—6 
SnAdw 164-7, 172-5, 267-8, 269-70, 304, 
324, 384-6, 398-9 
SyAwya 165, 173, 269-70, 382, 384-6, 
398-9 
SiAwors 398, 406; see also Index I s.v. 
signification 
Sicypapyya 434-5 
SiaAeKTIKOS 140 
Sidvoia 176, 236-7, 399 
Siavootpar 398 
Soxel, impersonal 194 
B0fdla 430 
SUvapar 
= ‘be equivalent to’ 328 
=‘mean’ 176-7, 328 
=‘entail’ 328 
Suvauis 167, 171-7 


eBila 41 
eiKaVv 339 
eipl 50-3 


relation between copulative and existential 
use 277-8, 320 
elvai tt 457; 475, 484-5 
(1d) dv 281, 332-5 
(t&) d6vtTa 50-3, 87, 96-7, 207, 214-15, 
287-8, 458, 466 
eivaiti see eiul 
el OTLUAAIOTA 402-3, 447 
cipwveia, cipwvevouat 27 
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éxeivo/toiottov 464-8 
EVTIPETITIKOS 71 
eatataw 245 


eTavelul 479 


étret, elliptical use 384, 420-1 
étreipt §=479—-80 
ETEMUKEL 99 
éti 
with dative 24-5, 259 


with genitive 206 
étti Eevias 336 


étiotayal 127, 428-9 
étmiothyn 127; see also Index IV 
ETIPEPw 369-70 


eupioKw 430 


tntée 430 


(ov = ‘picture’ 291, 339 


# = ‘or in other words’ 492 


NAikia 486 
Géo1s 4-6, 426 
iSéa 231 

1818m 49-50 
iodppottos 93 
lows 


= ‘equally’ 393 
= ‘perhaps’ 384 


Kai 359 
consecutive 391, 401 
explanatory 366, 381, 427 
separated from the word it emphasizes 
Katoo/Kao 219 
KOAEw = 2.4 
Svoua KaAEiv ETI TIVL «= 24-5 
KaAds, KAaAdS 116, 140; see also Index IV 
KATASNACS 303 
KaTa TOUTO 428 
KATH TPOTIOV. = 300-1 
Ka&toTITpov/KaTpOTTTOV 240 
KepKis, KEpKIG@ 108-10, IIS 
KOUYOs, KONYaS 248 
KUpIOS 135-6 


AavOdvea 157 
Aéyo 332-5 
= ‘state’ 56, 100, 103-4 
with accusative = ‘speak of 
something’ 51, 100, 333 
=‘mean’ (?) 235-6 
Agyousva 199 
Adyos 50, 291, 293, 328, 348, 372-9 


TaAOITA 437 


-ua, nouns ending in 270 
pavédvea 430 

pelov 352 

uév, duplicated 413 

Mev oUv = 413 


Ol ueTEWpOAdyol 201-2 
UNVUe 235 
voem 236-7 
vouobetikh (téxvn) 491 
vouos 118 


vou@ 42, 119 
vonotéetns 118 
voupos / vaovuuvos 94 


6 étrepuxel KepKilelv 126 
béoT1 F 21, 126-7, 195, 458 
oda 428-9 
oldvéotiv 428-9 
olovioTiKT) 249-50 
OAKT| 415-17 

6AKéds (adjective) 416 

OAKdés (noun) 417 
SAws OUK 149 
OYaPTED 439-40 
Suotos, with dative = ‘in accordance with’ 

445 
ouév, understood 49 
Svoua I, 55, 60, 61-2, 105—6, 119 
OvovaTa Kal PNUATA see PTA; 
see also Index IV 

(1a) S6vta see cit 
oTroidy TlEoTIV 480 
opboétera 148 
61, pleonastic 344 


ou Ka’ 686v 300-1 
ouKotv 153, 352 
ouv 
inferential 474, 476-7 
not inferential 476; see also ap’ obv 
ov rdvu 80, 191 


outdvu Tt 80 
ovoia 77-8, 87, 110-11, 166-7, 173, 175, 202-3, 
267-8, 276-8, 438-9; see also Index IV 
oUTos + noun, without article 324 


TaAGL 432 

Trépuxe, personal and impersonal 
construction 98 

Toldv Tl = 362 

Troidv tiéotw 480 

Tots 123 

TroAUoNMOS §=93 
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Taya, Ta TPdyYaTa 87, 96-7, 207,214-15, TéxVN 127; see also Index IV 


381 -Tns, feminine nouns ending 
TrpooPiBdlw (Tr KATK TI) 311 in 391 
TIpooT|KOV 371, 377; 405 TLAUTO KaAOY 457 
TPOOPNOIs, TPOTPNA 277 THON 347 
Tpooxpaoual 417 TiPeuor = 24 

tis, understood as subject 269 
pia 486 TO Ti TW Eval 99 
petua 486 Tpotros 248 
Piya 50, 55, 259, 262-7, 291 TUTOS §=371I-2 
= ‘expression’ or ‘phrase’ 262-7 
=‘verb’ 266-7, 294-6, 347-8 byits 486 
OVvOUATa Kal PTWATA 263-4 umrégerut = 4.65 

UtreepXouar 462-3 
onuaives 155-9, 164—7, 169-77, 446 UTPOKEIUa «=—-437 
onusiov 269-70; see also onuaives 
cots 223-4 patiAoy 300-1 
CoploThs 193, 244-5 pepe St) 49-50; 107 
OTOIXiov 166, 259 PEPOMA, Popa 211 
ouyKElal 299 onul = ‘assert’ 337 
SUUpwVOS 433-4 bey youot 173, 337 
ouveipw 299 guois 4-6, 129 
ouvnans 15 Pav 24-5; 247, 275 
ouvdtKn 38, 39 
ouvenua 387 XPNOTAs 302 
ouvtifeuat 2993 see also Index I s.v. Xwpéo 215 

convention 
wetSos 435 


Te, postponed 288 
Tekai 288 
explanatory 311 


Etaipe 494-5 


IV Index of words discussed in the Cratylus 


Here I list Greek words which are discussed (often, though not always, by being etymologized) in 
the dialogue. I list them in the form in which they are usually mentioned in the text: thus adjectives 
and participles in the neuter nominative singular, verbs in the infinitive. 


&Pouria (ill-advisedness) 186-7 BéBotoy (certain) 439 

&yabdv (good) 185, 211-12, 215, 229-30, BAaBepov (harmful) 185-6, 231 
258-9, 266 BAd&ttov (harming) 185-6 

Ayopéuveov (Agamemnon) 179 BovAeoban (to want) 186-7 

“Ayis (Agis) 172 BouAeveo Gan (to deliberate) 186-7 

&8ikia (injustice) 185 Bouan (deliberation) 186-7 

énp (air) 184, 195, 197, 205, 208 

AOnve (Athena)/TlaAAds (Pallas) 25, 154, yiV/yoia (earth) 184, 195, 205, 234. 
183 YAioxpov (viscous) 308 

“Aids (Hades) 21, 183, 193-5 yaoidses (glutinous) 308 

aidip (aether) 184, 195-7, 205 yaAuku (sweet) 308 

aioxpdv (ugly) 185, 231 yvoun (judgement) 185, 206 

AxeoiyBpotos (Acesimbrotus) 172 yoyytaov (round) 309, 312-13, 428 

é&KoAacia (intemperance) 439-40 yuvt| (woman) 185, 224 

dAyedeov (distress) 186 

dAnsera (truth) 187-8, 265-6 Saipev (daimon) 182, 236 

épasia (ignorance) 439-40 Se1Aia (cowardice) 185 

a&uaptia (error) 187, 225, 439, 440 Séov (necessary) 185-6, 230-2 

&vayxKaiov (compulsory) 187 Seconds (bond) 308, 312-13 

&vaé (lord) 156-7, 159 Anuntne (Demeter) 183 

évbpeia (courage) 158, 185, 228, 235 Sixatov (just) 185, 215-23, 228, 229-30 

é&vtp (man) 185, 342 SikaiooUvn (justice) 185, 215 

&vOpettos (human being) 182, 192, 248, Aidvucos (Dionysus) 183, 248-9, 256 
264-5, 428 Aigidos (Diphilus) 264-5 

avia (sorrow) 186 86€a (opinion) 186—7 

AtroAAv (Apollo) 175-6, 183, 235 Sov (binding) 257, 259, 260-1, 280 

étropia (difficulty) 185 

a&pett (virtue) 185, 234 éxovotov (voluntary) 187, 224-5 

*Apns (Ares) 183-4 éxtop (holder) 156-7, 159 

&ppev (male) 185 “Extowp (Hector) 152-9, 172-5 

*“Apteuis (Artemis) 183 év8ov (inside) 309, 312-13 

Gotpa (stars) 184 éviautés/étos (year) 184, 205 

éotpoty (lightning) 184 évtds (within) 309 

Aotuavag (Astyanax) 152-9, 172-5 émriGupia (appetite) 186 

Atpeus (Atreus) 179, 234 étriothyn (knowledge) 185, 206, 235, 439, 440 

Agpoditn (Aphrodite) 183, 248-9 épetxew (to rend) 306-8, 312-13 

&yOndev (trouble) 186 ‘Eputis (Hermes) 183-4 
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‘Epyoyévns (Hermogenes) 4, 15, 26-32, 
324-8, 433, 487-8 

Zows (love) 186 

‘Eotia (Hestia) 183, 202-3, 276-7 

EutréAeuos (Eupolemus) 172 

eUTTOpov (prosperous) 185—6, 231 

Evtuyxidns (Eutychides) 198 

evppootvn (good cheer) 186 


Zéov (seething) 308 

Zeus, Aids (Zeus) 179, 218 
(nuidsdes (hurtful) 185-6 
fuydv (yoke) 185-6, 230 


Sov} (pleasure) 186 

Atos (sun) 184, 205 

fugpa (day) 185-6, 230 
“Hpo (Hera) 183, 202 

fips (hero) 182, 246-8, 252 
“Hpaiotos (Hephaestus) 183 


@dAAew (to flourish) 185 

OedpiAos (Theophilus) 177-8, 198 
@nAn (nipple) 185 

OAAu (female) 185, 342 

8pauvev (to fracture) 306-8 
8puUtrTeiv (to break) 306-8 

Buds (spirit) 186 


‘latpoxaAijs (Iatrocles) 172 
iévoi (to go) 308, 312-13 

{eo8ar (to rush) 308 

iuepos (desire) 186 

idv (going) 257, 259, 260-1, 280 
“Ipis (Iris) 183-4 

iotopia (information) 439 


Kakia (badness) 185, 234 

Kakov (bad) 185 

KaAdv (beautiful) 185 

K&TpoTTOV (mirror) 185, 240 

kepSadéov (gainful) 185-6, 231 

KépSos (gain) 185-6, 228-30, 232 

Kepuatiletv (to crumble) 306-8 

Kivnois (motion) 306-7 

KoAAaSes (gluey) 308 

Kpdvos (Cronus) 179, 183, 192, 203-4, 
433 

Kpovey (to strike) 306-8 

KUoov (dog) 184 


Agiov (smooth) 308 
An to (Leto) 183 
Aitrapév (oily) 308 
AUT (pain) 186 


AuorteAowy (profitable) 185—6, 228-30, 231, 
232 


péya (large) 309 

wets (month) 184, 205 

ufiKos (length) 309 

unxavt (contrivance) 185 
uvjun (memory) 439 
Mvnoiseos (Mnesitheus) 177-8 
Motioon (Muses) 183 


vonots (intellection) 185, 206, 235 


d8uvn (grief) 186 

oinots (belief) 186-7 

oivos (wine) 183 

dmobdverv (to glide) 308 

dv/ovx dv (what is / what is not) 187—8, 257 

dvoya (name) 187-8 

*Opéotns (Orestes) 179 

Ovpavés (Uranus) 179, 192, 241 

ovoialécoia/aota (being) 183, 187-8, 202-3, 
210, 211, 276—7 


TlaAAds (Pallas) 25, 154 

Tlav (Pan) 183-4 

TléAow (Pelops) 158, 179 
totév (convincing) 439 
TlAoUToov (Pluto) 183, 193 
Td8os (longing) 186 
TloAguapyos (Polemarchus) 172 
Tloce18é5v (Poseidon) 183 

tp (fire) 184, 195 


‘Péa (Rhea) 183, 203-4, 433 

feiv (to flow), pov (flowing), por 
(stream) 257, 259, 260-1, 280, 306-8, 
312-13, 314 

pupPeiv (to whirl) 306-8 


osieoGai (to be shaken) 308 

oeiouds (shock) 308 

oeAtn (moon) 184, 237 

ZKayavSpios (Scamandrius) 152-4 

oKAnpdétns/oKAnpétnp, oKAnpov (hardness, 
hard) 390-407, 415-17, 422, 426 

cogia (intelligence) 185, 223-4 

odors (rest) 306-7, 308 

OULPEepOV (advantageous) 185-6, 231 

cuppopd (misfortune) 439 

ouveors (understanding) 185, 236 

Zpty€ (Sphinx) 185, 234, 240 

odpa (body) 183, 190, 191-2 

Zaocias (Sosias) 198 

co@ppoowvn (temperance) 185, 206 
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Tavtaros (Tantalus) 179 
teptrvov (delightful) 186 

tépwis (delight) 186 

téxvn (art) 185, 240 

Tnéus (Tethys) 183, 205 

tpaxu (?) (harsh) 306-8 

Tpéxelv (torun) 306-8, 312-13 
tpduos (trembling) 306-8, 312-13 


USep (water) 184, 195 


Deppépatta/Mepcepdvn (Persephone) 183, 
2.05, 210, 223, 235 


gpdovnors (wisdom) 185, 206 
guodsdes (blowy) 308 


xapa (joy) 186 


wetidos (falsehood) 187-8, 234, 
265 

uxt (soul) 183, 191-3 

wuxpdv (cold) 308 


dapat (seasons) 184, 205 
doéAipov (useful) 185-6, 
231 


